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lilTIUMNOH. 

THKUK  aro  vory  fow  spocijnoiiH  in  lUly  of  circular  or 
huilditi^H  of  iiuy  cliww  l^lon^in^  iio  iho  (ioiluc  11^0.  AH 
HOIK*  aro  t*>  Int  o\iKH*iod.  HaptiHtiuru*  Imd  juiSMwl  out  of  fatiliioti.  Onn 
siuth  Imihltn/^,  ni  IWma,  commonml  iu  1  1  98,  clomuvoH  to  bo  <[uoto(l, 
not  twrUinly  for  itn  bmtiiy,  but  iw  illuHtratin^  tinos^  falso  ]>rimuploK 
of  dcmgn  nhown  in  ovcry  jwvri  of  ovtry  laiildinpf  of  thi»  rt^t^  in  Italy, 
Kxtt^ntnlly  thu  builditi^  in  tin  <H:Ugon,  mx  Hton^yH  in  htught,  tho  four 
upper  OUCH  Innn^  iu<kr**ly  UWH!  to  <x>nrml  a  clouus  wlm:h  JH  covonkd  by  H 
low-pitc'lutl  wo<Klt*n  r<x>f.  Tho  l<»w<«t  and  tho  hi^hwt  Hton^yH  arc 
wild,  tin*  othorH  am  ^vlIonoH  HU]^M»rU*d  by  littlo  illHba]KKi  <x>lmuiih 
It  in  proliabli*  tliat  this  w.u*  not  ih«i  original  dtm^n  of  tho  art'lutvct, 
No  doubt  ho  mttuukd  to  oort(H»al  tho  domo,  or  at  all 
to  covor  it,  aH  wan  tlio  univorwil  pnwai<^  in  Italy  ;  but  iiwtoad  of 
a  m«r«»  jx^xuidi<mlar  wall,  aH  horo  umxl,  tho  <ocU\rnal  outline  should 
haw  Mutinied  a  couiottl  form,  wliioh  might  havD  wnderod  it  aH  pleasing 
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as  it  is  now  awkward.  Wo  have  no  instance  of  a  circular  building 
carried  out  by  Italian  architects  according  t.o  their  own  principle 
_  Hullieiently  far  to  enable  us  fi> 

judge  what  they  wow  capable  of 
in  this  Htyle,  unlertH  perhapH  it  bo 
tho  tombs  of  the  Scaligern  at 
Verona.  Tho,so  take  tho  circular 
or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to 
tombs,  but  are  on  HO  Hmall  a  Hcal<* 
that  thoy  might  rather  bo  railed 
cronHert  than  mauHolea  ;  and  though 
illuntrating  all  the  best  priwiplen 
of  Italian  design,  and  oviwing  an 
<sxub(Tan(*o  of  exquisite  ornament, 
tl  my  ean  hardly  lx»  n»gar<led  iw 
hnj)ortant  object?*  of  high  art.  It 
in  only  from  small  building*  liku 
thono  that  we  may  recover  the 
principle*  of  this  art  an  praetiwul 
in  Italy.  Not  being,  like  the 
Northern  Ht.ylo«t  a  progreuwvo 
national  eilbrt,  but  generally  an 
individual  exertion,  if  the  ftrnt 
architect  died  during  thn  prngrexx 
of  a  larger  building,  no  one  knew 
ttxaetly  how  he  had  inttmdwl  to 
iltiinh  it,  and  itn  cumph'tion  wax 
ontniHUici  to  tho  raprlou  MiA  fancy 
of  Home  other  man,  which  ho 


8H. 


rally  indalg<^lt  wholly  rogardloan  of  ltd  incongruity  with  tho  work  of 
hia  prtxlocotjaor 


Tho  Ttalianft  in  tho  ago  of  pointed  architecture  wore  hardly  more 
suoooHwful  in  tiunr  tower*  than  in  thoir  other  building,  oxoept  that 
a  tower,  from  itn  height,  must  alwayn  bo  a  ntriking  object,  and,  it 
both  massive  and  high,  cannot  fail  to  huvo  a  certain,  iuaponing  appear- 
anoe,  of  which  no  clumsiness  on  the  part  of  tho  architect  can  deprive 
it,  Such  towers  as  the  AHinelli  and  Gariftonda  at  Bologna  powwwi  no 
more  arohitoctural  merit  than  tho  chimneys  of  our  fiwjtoriaa.  Mont  of 
those  subBequontly  erected  wero  letter  than  thona,  but  atill  the  lUlian* 
never  caught  tho  true  idea  of  a  spirit. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Agon  they  retained  their 
affection  for  the  original  rectangular  form,  making  their  towers  a» 
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broad  at  the  summit  as  at  tho  base.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they 
are  without  buttresses,  or  any  projection  on  tho  angles,  to  aid  in  giving 
thorn  oven  an  appearance  of  support.  In  consequence,  when  a  spire 
wan  placed  on  such  an  edifice  it  always  fitted  awkwardly.  Tho  art  by 
which  a  tower  was  prepared  for  its  termination,  first  by  the  graduated 
buttresses  at  its  bast*,  then  by  the  strongly  marked  vertical  lines  of  its 
upper  portion,  and  above  all  by  the  circle  of  spirolets  at  tho  top,  out  of 
which  the  contra!  spire  shot  up  as  an  absolute  necessity  of  tho  com- 
position* this  art,  so  dear  and  so  familiar  to.  the  Northern  builders, 
was  novor  understood  by  tho  Italians,  if  they,  on  tho  contrary,  placed 


015. 


View  of  (bo  Duomo  at  Frtto.   (From  WiotaklngO 


an  octagon  on  their  square  towora,  it  looked  like  an  accident  for  which 
nothing  wan  prepared,  and  tho  apire  was  separated  from  it  only  by  bold 
horizontal  cornices,  instead  of  by  vortical  lines,  as  true  taste  dictated* 

In  fact,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  benefited  less  by  the  experience 
or  instruction  o£  their  Northern  neighbours  In  tower-building  than  in 
any  other  feature  of  the  style,  and  to  have  retained  their  old  forms  in 
these  after  they  had  abandoned  them  in  other  parts  of  their  churches. 

The  typical  tower  of  its  olass  is  the  Toracoio  of  Cremona.  It  is  a 
monumental  tower  commenced  in  1296  to  commemorate  a  peace  made 
between  Cremona  and  the  neighbouring  states  alter  a  long  And  tedious 
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<*oni  o,st  for  supremacy.  It 
IH  nod  an  wlrswsl  teal 
edifice,  hut.  partakes, 
therefore,  like  those  of 
St.  Murk,  Venice,  and  of 
Modena,  wore  of  thi» 
charaetci  of  a  chic  lw*lfry 
than  <»f  a  t-hmvh  *OW«T, 
an  ihnm*  {u'4'\tous)y 
It.  is  thr  high 
t.  atul  lar^'Hl't  and  nut 


<Prom  «»Hy  Kalghu) 


tho  umial  at'tM^ttat'iutt  of 
iho  trrw  ihti  finvnt,  of 
Italiati  toworn.  lUwhtilo 
in  aUO  ft,,  alHmt 
of  which  in  a 
ungainly  »nuw» 
without,  wthor  <ltmi|L(n  or 
ornaitu'itt  of  any  hnj>ort- 
ancts  On  thiH  in 
an  4K'i*a^on  amt 
which,  though  In  thorn* 

iho 

of  thiur 
itt  Italy,  havu  ttx>  iittio 
coniHHjtion  nithnr  in  (limigu 
or  (liiiicnHionM  with  thti 
towtn*  on  which  thoy  xtami. 
Tho  ooUthrattKl  towttr 
of  tho  Uhirlandina  at 
Mcxlona  in,  jwrlmjui,  ona 
of  tho  b«Ht  to  enable  u« 
to  oomparo  thtwo  Italuui 
towem  with  tha  OU- 
Alpine  onoa,  winoo  it 
poBHeMnes  »  well-propor- 
tionod  «pirc,  which  i* 
•found  in  fow  of  the 
othora.  From  it*  date  it 
belong*  to  th«  Mooortd 
divmbu  of  tlio  »ubject, 
having  been  comitt^ntxxl 
in  the*  13th  and  flninhed  in 
the  14th  oeutury  ;  but,  M 
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»<»  ivmarlml,  thrri'iH  no  lino  of  di.stinrtion  tat. w«m  tho  round-arched 
IMMiitwl-arrhftl  style*  in  Italy,  and  though  this  campanile  soems 
to  h<»  wholly  with  t 

out  any  pointed 
foinm,  wo  may  <l<1 
scrilx1  it.  ht«r<». 

Its  wholo  hoitfht. 
is  a) Mint.  3lf>  ft.,  of 
whirh  ICHS  than  *JOO 
t  up  in  tho 


thus  boars  a  IUHH 
predominant  pro- 
portion to  tho  Hpiro 
than  any  othor 
HaltaiL  oxjunploi. 
Tt  in  4»vid«utly 
infant  to  rival  tho 
0  or  man 
which  had 
bocomo  HUt'h  fnvour- 
ittw  in  tho  u#o  in 
whit?h  it  waB  built ; 
and  althotigh  it 
avoid**  many  of  the* 
<»rrorM  into  which 
tho  oxcuHHivn  love 
of  decoration  and 
of  teutn  tin*  forw  l<xl 
<»ho  Gwinaim,  ntill 
tho  ramlt  in  far 
from  HatiHfiuitory. 
The  chango  from 
the  aquaro  to  tho 
octagon  ia  abrupt 
and  unpleasinft  and 
the  «pir«  itMelf  look» 
too  thick  for  tho 
octagon.  Every* 
where  there  is  a 
want  of  those 
buttresses  and  pin- 


(From  Street.) 


naotas  with  which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare 
for  a  tranaition  of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  composition 
wa«  not  only  artistically  but  mechanically  correct  The  Italians  never 
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ded  th«» 
aspiring  prinriplo  of 
thn  (Sothto  styles, 
ami  ponmMjuonUy, 
though  th<»y  had  far 
ttioro  olcgiinw  of 
and  tiwd 
dolailn,  thoir 
works  hardly  satinfy 
i\w  iniiul  to  a 

toni  than 


chun*h  «r  inuwmnu 

Tho  wwni* 
apply  to  thti 
of     Hit'nis 
IHhtoja,  ami 
to  all  in  tho  North 
of   Italy  ;   all   ii/vvo 


hut    noiio   nro 


ornmntmt,  or  dinplay 
enough  tltwigu,  t<> 
rtnuU^r  them  latiii- 
ftwU>ry  in  doUll,  nor 


lift.       Gimp&sU*,  &  Andw*  Mnattuu 


onubli)  thwn 
to  diitptmne  with  the 
evidonoo  of  thought, 
and  to  imprtmM  by 
the  ttimplft  grmidoor 
of  thttir  dimonidonH. 
The  towers  of 
Anti  (1266)  and 
Hiona  (rebuilt  In 
1389)  art)  Uhstratod 
in  Woodouta  No*. 
493  and  498.  They 
certainly  display  but 
little  art.  A  more 
pleating  •pecimftn  in 
the  tower  ("Woodcut 
No.  515)  attached 
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to  the  Ihiomo  at  Prato  (alwrnt  KJ12),  which  may  bo  considered  as 
a  hjMK-imen  of  the  very  best  elass  of  Italian  tower  design  of  tho 
age,  although  in  fart  itn  only  merit  consists  in  the  ineieaso  in  the 
MUM' of  the  openings  in  ovory  .storey  upwards,  so  as  to  give  a  certain 
decree  of  lightness  to  the  upper  part.  On  this 
stde  of  the  Alps  tho  samo  elTeot  was  generally 
attained  by  diminishing  tho  diatneter.  When  a 
i  is  to  bn  added,  that  is  tho  only  admissible 
» ;  but  when  tint  building  is  to  be  erowned 
by  a  eorniee,  AH  at  Prato,  tho  mode  there 

4  perhaps  preferable. 

i  tower  which  is  attached  to  tho  palaoo  of 
the  Healigeri  at  Verona  (Woodcut  No.  HIT)  is 
!>orhaprt  AM  grmwf ul  ;w  any  other,  and  IIM  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italian  principles  of  tower- 
building.  The  lowor  part  is  abwolutoly  plain 
and  solid,  tho  upper  Htoroy  alone  being  piereed 
with  ono  Bphwdid  throe-light  window  in  eaeh 
fa<T«,  with  a  lH>ldly  projocting  coniico  ovor  it 
marking  tho  r<K>f.  On  thin  iw  placed  an 
octagonal  lantern  two  Btoroyw  in  height.  Had 
thtn  lower  jwrtion  of  tho  lantern  boon  broketx  by 
turrets  or  pinnaclcH  at  tho  angles,  the  eft'ect 
would  havo  b(u«i  groatly  improved.  AH  it  is,  it 
H<HUIIH  only  a  makeshift  to  oko  out  tho  height  of 
tht»  whoht ;  though  the*  octagon  with  its  boldly 
projecting  cornice  is  aa  grac^oful  as  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Italian  architecture. 

Tho  campanile  attached  to  tho  church  of 
St.  Aadroa  at  Mantua  (Woodcut  No.  518)  in 
more  nearly  Gothic  both  in  design  and  detail**. 
Its  vertical  linoa  arc  strongly  marked,  and  the 
Btring-courBOB  and  cornicen  aro  of  moulded  brick- 
work, which  ia  a  ploasing  and  charactorintic 
feature  in  tho  architeoturo  of  Lombardy. 

The  wornt  part  of  thin  donign  is  tho  anuillness 
of  the  octagon  and  spire,  and  the  unconnected 
mode  in  which  they  are  placed  on  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  M9'  ompaniu|*fcl'tot«w*» 

The  typical  example  of  the  Italian  towers  is         ia»ffw*i  k  i  ii 
that  erected  close  to  the  Duomo  at  Florence1  .from  designs  by  Giotto, 
commenced  in  1324,  and  considerably  advanced,  if  not  nearly  finished, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  years  afterwards.1 

Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on 
it,  it  is  certainly  a   very  beautiful  building.    Being  covered   with 
*  Consult  the  Apptadix,  notd  1* 
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ornament  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  it  has  not  that  nakedness 
which  is  the  reproach  of  so  many  others,  and  the  octagonal  projections 
at  the  angles  give  it  considerable  relief.  Besides  this,  the  openings 
are  very  pleasingly  graduated.  It  is  virtually  solid  for  about  one- 
third  of  its  height.  The  middle  division  consists  of  two  storeys, 
each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upper  part  is  lighted  by  one  bold 
opening  on  each  face,  as  at  Prate.  All  this  is  good.  One  great  defect 
of  the  composition  is  its  parallelism.  The  slightest  expansion  of  the 
base  would  have  given  it  great  apparent  stability,  which  its  height 
requires.  Another  fault  is  its  being  divided  by  too  strongly  marked 
horizontal  courses  into  distinct  storeys,  instead  of  one  division  falling  by 
imperceptible  degrees  into  the  other,  as  in  the  Northern  towers.  It  has 
yet  another  defect  in  common  with  the  Duomo,  to  which  it  belongs, 
namely,  the  false  character  of  its  ornamentation,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  a  veneer  of  party-coloured  slabs  of  marble, — beautiful 
in  itself,  but  objectionable  as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  apparent 
construction. 

The  tower  now  rises  to  a  height  of  269  ft ,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  added  a  spire  of  about  90  ft.  to  this  ;  but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  the  tower  is  certainly  better 
without  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  spire  in  the  part  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  Giotto  understood  the 
true  principles  of  spire-building  better  than  his  contemporaries 


PORCHES. 

Another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  porches  attached  to  the  churches.  Generally 
they  are  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  form  side-entrances,  and  in  most 
instances  th,ey  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the 
building,  and  consequently  seldom  accord  in  style  with  it.  One  has 
already  been  illustrated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (Woodcut 
No.  493) ;  another  (Woodcut  No.  501),  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori  at  Florence,  is  an  integral  and  beautiful  part  of 
the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Bergamo  (Woodcut  No.  520).  The  principal  archway  and  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  form,  although  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  and  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details 
of  the  age.  Above  this  are  three  trefoiled  arches,  the  central  one 
containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  a  certain  Duke  Lupus,  at  whose 
expense  the  porch  was  probably  built,  and  above  these  is  a  little 
pagoda-like  pavilion  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 


THE  CAMPANILE  OF  FLORENCE 
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The  whole  design  is  so  unconstructn  e  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  that  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 


520. 


•Brick and  Marti" 


system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a  true  Gothic  architect  would 
certainly  have  supplied. 
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The  two  main  pillars  rest  on  lions,  as  is  universally  the  case  in 
these  porches  throughout  Italy,  though  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

lake  most  of  these  Italian  porches,  this  one  will  not  stand  criticism 
as  a  purely  architectural  object ;  but  its  details  are  so  beautiful  and 
its  colours  so  fascinating  that  it  pleases  in  spite  of  all  its  defects  of 
design,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  native  feeling  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the  more 
ambitious  examples  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign  influence. 


Civic  BUILDINGS. 

The  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  contemporary  cities  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of  the 
same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  require  trade  halls, 
but  no  town  was  without  its  town-hall,  or  palazzo  puk&lico,  and  belfry. 
The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  designing  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  with  churches,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  the  Italians,  who  failed  in  the  easier  task, 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  town-hall  at  Siena  is 
perhaps  the  best  existing  example,  most  of  the  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  very  poor  architectural  performance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or  style  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  together  into  one  composition,  so  that  they  are  mere  scattered 
openings  in  the  walL 

That  at  Perugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  though  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  is  more  of  a 
feudal  fbrtalice  (required,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  palace  of  a  peaceful  community. 
In  Ferrara  and  other  cities  the  palazzo  pubblico  is  really  and  virtually 
a  fortress  and  nothing  else. 

At  Pfacenza  it  consists  of  a  range  of  bold  pointed  stone  arches, 
supporting  an  upper  storey  of  brick,  adorned  with  a  range  of  circular- 
headed  windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of  filing  the  upper 
ports  of  their  windows  with  tracery  (which  they  never  liked)  and  at  the 
same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  externally. 

At  Padua  and  Yicenza  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  like  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  possessing  its  beauty. 
That  at  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous  an 
erection  as  any  perpetrated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  measuring  240  ft  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(Westminster  Hall  is  238x67),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
beauty  of  proportion.  Externally  the  arcades  that  are  stuck  to  its 
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sides  do  not  relieve  its  mass,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  them*e!rt-* 
That  at  Vicenza,  though  originally  very  similar,  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  its  outside  clothed  in  one  of  Palladio's  moat  successful  designs, 
— perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  an  addition  of  that  age  and  style 
has  improved  a  building  of  the  Gothic  period.  Comparing  thas  hall  as 
it  stands  with  that  at  Padua,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Italians 


621. 


Pabw»(/ toe  Jnnsconeulis^  Cremona.   (From  Street ) 


were  perfectly  correct  in  abandoning  their  Gothic  for  the  revived 
classical  style,  the  improvement  being  apparent  on  the  most  cursory 
inspection. 

A  number  of  the  town-halls  or  Brolettos  in  the  smaller  towns  still 
remain  unaltered,  or  nearly  so,  and  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
original  design.  The  Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults  at  Cremooa  for 
instance  (Woodcut  No.  521)  only  requires  its  lover  arcades  to  be  again 
opened  to  present  all  ite  original  features,  which  xeMaabk  m  almost 
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every  respect  those  of  the  palazzo  at  Piacenza  above  mentioned,  except 
that  the  latter  has,  five  arches  below  and  six  windows  above,  instead  of 
two  and  three  as  here  shown.  This  building  is  wholly  of  brick,  like 
most  other  civic  buildings  in  the  Isbrth  of  Italy.  Sometimes,  as  at 


Kaoenza,  they  are  of  stone  below  and  brick  in  tiie  tipper  storeys. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  entirely  &ced  with  party-coloured 
marbles  like  the  Broletto  at  Como  (Woodcut  Ko.  522),  which,  though 
not  extensive,  is  a  very  beantafol  spedinen  of  the  best  form  of  civic 
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architecture  of  the  best  age  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  standing  as  it 
does  between  the  cathedral  on  the  one  hand  and  its  own  rude  old 
belfry  on  the  other,  makes  up  an  extremely  pleasing  group.1 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings  of  this  style  is  the  Great 
Hospital,  Milan.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1456,  and  consequently 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  was  dying  out.  It  still  retains  more 
of  the  pointed  style  and  of  Gothic  feeling  than  could  have  been  found 
in  any  city  farther  south,  or  in  any  one  less  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
with  German  blood  and  feeling. 

Almost  all  the  windows  in  the  part  originally  erected  are  pointed 
in  form  and  divided  by  mullionb.  Their  principal  ornament  consists  of 
garlands  of  flowers  interspersed  with  busts  and  mahks  and  figures  of 
Cupids,  which  surround  the  windows,  or  run  along  the  string-courses 


523.  Ornamental  Brickwork  from  the  Brofetto  at  Breed*    (From  Street) 

The  whole  of  these  are  in  terra-cotta,  and  make  up  a  style  of  orna- 
mentation as  original  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  besides  purely  local,  and 
far  superior  to  the  best  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the  misapplied 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  North  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  admi- 
ration and  study,  as  the  way  in  which  moulded  bricks  of  various  kinds 
are  used  for  decoration,  especially  in  the  civic  buildings,  and  also 
occasionally  in  the  churches.  Sublimity  is  not  perhaps  to  be  attained 
in  brickwork  ;  the  parts  are  too  small ;  and  if  splendour  is  aimed  at>  it 
may  require  some  larger  and  more  costly  material  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail  or  of  design  on  a  small 


1  Similar  braidings  at  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  and  Honza  axe  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Stree?a  beoatifol  work  on  the 


architecture  of  the  North  of  Italy,  from 
which   «be  two  feet  iltefeatioBB  ore 
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scale  that  may  not  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  moulded  bricks,  which 
are  in  themselves  far  more  durable,  and,  if  carefully  burnt,  retain  their 
sharpness  of  outline  longer,  than  most  kinds  of  stone. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  the  Italians  used  this  material 
was  by  repeating  around  their  openings  or  along  their  cornices  small 
copies  of  Gothic  details,  as  in  this  example  from  a  circular  window  in 
the  Broletto  at  Brescia  ("Woodcut  No.  523)  Where  the  details  are 
small  and  designed  with  taste,  the  effect  is  almost  equal  to  stone ;  but 
where  the  details  are  themselves  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  sometimes  the 

case,  the  smallness  of  the 
materials  becomes  apparent. 
Even  in  this  example  the 
semi-quatrefoils  of  the  prin- 
cipal band  are  too  large  for 
the  other  details,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  be  offensive. 
Though  not  so  rich,  the 
effect  is  almost  equally  pleas- 
ing where  the  brick  is  merely 
I  moulded  on  its  edge,  without 
any  very  direct  repetition  of 
Gothic  details,  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  window 
shown  in  Woodcut  No.  524, 
from  the  cathedral  of  Monza. 
Where  great  depth  is  given 
so  as  to  obtain  shadow,  and 
long  tiles  are  used  for  the 
upper  arch,  as  was  done  by 
the  Romans,  an  appearance 
of  strength  and  solidity  is 
given  to  the  construction 
unsurpassed  by  that  obtained 
in  any  other  material. 
Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  application  of  terra-cotta  ornaments  is 
where  bricks  of  different  colours  are  used  so  as  to  produce  by  variety 
of  pattern  that  relief  which  cannot  so  well  be  given  by  depth  of 
shadow — a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  ornament  when  so  small  a 
material  is  used,  and  when  beauty  only,  not  sublimity,  is  aimed  at. 

This  is  sometimes  produced  in  Italy  by  introducing  stone  of  a 
different  colour  among  the  bricks,  as  in  ihe  two  examples  from  Verona 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  525,  526);  and  where  this  mode  of  ornamentation 
is  carried  throughout  the  building,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  so  to  proportion  the  two  materials  as  to  produce 
exactly  the  effect  aimed  at>  and  seldom  that  the  objection  does  itiot 


Window  from  the  Catbetod  of  Mooza. 
(Frota  Street) 
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present  itself  of  too  much  or  too  little  stone  being  used.  The  want 
of  shadow  in  brick  architecture  is  most  felt  in  the  cornices,  where 
sufficient  projection  cannot  be  obtained.  The  defect  might  be  easily 
and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  stone  in  the  upper 
members  of  the  cornice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never  to  have  been 
resorted  to. 

There  are  few  of  these  brick  buildings  of  the  Xorth  of  Italy  which 


525.  Windows  from  Verona.    (From Street)  526. 

are  not  open  to  just  criticism  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  they  all  belong  to  an  age  when 
the  Italians  were  using  a  style  which  was  not  their  own,  and  em- 
ploying ornaments  of  which  they  understood  neither  the  origin  nor 
the  application.  The  defects  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
inherent  in  the  material,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
Italians,  were  we  to  make  the  attempt  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  might 
create  with  it  a  style  far  surpassing  anything  we  now  practise. 


VENICE.  * ---- 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture 
of  Italy  in  the  Gothic  period  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Venice,  the 
richest  and  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or  more  correctly, 
of  the  Venetian  Province,  by  themselves,  since  its  architecture  is  quite 
distinct  both  in  origin  and  character  from  any  other  found  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  was  not  derived  from  the  old  Lombard  Bound  Gothic,  but 
from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  Byzantine.  True  to  its  parentage, 
it  partook  in  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Southern  Saracenic  style  than 
of  the  Northern  Gothic ;  still  it  cannot  be  classed  as  either  Byzantine 
or  Saracenic,  but  only  as  Gothic  treated  with  an  Eastern  feeling,  and 
enriched  with,  many  details  borrowed  from  Eastern  styles. 
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The  largest  and  most  prominent  civic  example  of  Venetian  Gothic 
is  the  Doge's  Palace  (TToodcut  Xo.  527),  first  built  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  9th  century,  burnt  down  in  976  and  1106, 
rebuilt  1116,  and  restored  and  enlarged  by  Ziani,  whose  work  was 
gradually  pulled  down  between  1300  and  1424  to  make  way  for  the 
existing  Palace  (or  at  least  the  Gothic  portion  of  it  facing  the  sea  and 
the  Piazzetta).  The  earliest  portion  is  the  S.E.  angle.  The  S.W.  angle 
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£37.  Central  Pirt  of  the  Fagwfe  of  tbe  Doge*a  Palace,  Venke.    (From  Cicognara.) 

was  built  about  1340,  down  to  the  tenth  column  (ground  storey) ;  the 
remainder,  including  the  Porta  della  Carta  (about  1424),  was  erected  by 
Bartolomeo  Bon  and  his  son,  the  architects  of  the  Ca  d'Oro.  Though 
many  people  are  inclined  to  consider  its  general  effect  unsatisfactory, 
an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  exalt  it  above  the  Parthenon,  and 
all  that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Gothic  Europe. 
There  are  indeed  few  buildings  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge 
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calmly,  situated  as  it  is,  attached  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark,  facing 
the  beautiful  library  of  Sansovino,  and  looking  on  the  one  hand  into 
the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  and  on  the  other  across  the  water  to  the 
churches  and  palaces  that  cover  the  islands.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  centre 
of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  group  that  adorns  any  city  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  world — richer  than  almost  any  other  building  in 
historical  associations,  and  in  a  locality  hallowed,  especially  to  an 
Englishman,  by  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare.  All  this  spreads  a  halo 
around  and  over  the  building,  which  may  furnish  ample  excuse  for 
those  who  blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  But  the  soberer 
judgment  of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  by  such  feelingb,  and 
while  giving  credit  for  the  picturesque  situation  of  this  building  and  a 
certain  grandeur  in  its  design,  he  is  compelled  wholly  to  condemn  its 
execution.  The  two  arcades  which  constitute  the  base  are,  from  their 
extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  details,  as  fine  as  anything  of  their 
class  executed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  also  a  just  and 
pleasing  proportion  between  the  simple  solidity  of  the  lower,  and  the 
airy — perhaps  slightly  fantastic — lightness  of  the  upper  of  these 
arcades.  Had  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  design  been 
carried  out,  the  building  would  rank  high  with  the  Alhambra  and  the 
palaces  of  Persia  and  India;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  in  1480,  it  was 
discovered  that  larger  rooms  were  required  than  had  been  originally 
contemplated,  and  the  upper  wall,  which  was  intended  to  stand  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  level  with  the  front 
overpowering  the  part  below  by  its  ill-proportioned  mass.1  This  upper 
storey  too  is  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself .  the  windows  in  it  are 
not  only  far  too  few,  but  they  are  badly  spaced,  squat,  and  ungraceful ; 
while  the  introduction  of  smaller  windows  and  circles  mars  its  pre- 
tensions to  simplicity  without  relieving  its  plainness.  Its  principal 
ornaments  are  two  great  windows,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face, 
which  appear  to  have  assumed  their  present  form  after  the  fire  in  1578. 
These  are  not  graceful  objects  in  themselves,  and  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  others,  they  look  too  like  insertions  to  produce  an 
entirely  satisfactory  effect.  The  pierced  parapet,  too,  is  poor  and  flimsy 
when  seen  against  the  sky.  Had  it  crowned  the  upper  arcade,  and 
been  backed  by  the  third  storey,  it  would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
now  poor.  Had  the  upper  storey  been  set  bade,  as  iras  probably 
originally  designed,  or  had  it  been  placed  on  the  ground  and  the 
arcades  over  it ;  had,  in  short,  any  arrangement  of  the  parts  been 


1  IB  the  Bodleian  in  Oxford  is  a  MB 
of  the  14th  oeatnry  (xmtBhiing  a  view  of 
the  PS*Kzatta,eogr»red  in  Ynte's  'Marco 
PokC  fcrtaoctetfc^  p.  xfriiL,  in  which 
ti*  outer  wall  of  tfae  bcfldiag  »  rfwnm 
reafegott  the  irar  «*&<*  tt* 

TOfc.  H, 


This   woold    soggwt    eitfcar    th*t 
Zmafs  taQffiBg  the  apper  wail 
back  or  that  awe  gpfriiqgent  « 
were  made  »  ifca  two  ytrta,  of  wfcaefe, 
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adopted  but  the  one  that  exists,  this  might  have  been  a  far  more 
beautiful  building  than  it  is.  One  thing  in  this  palace  is  worth  re- 
marking before  leaving  it— that  almost  all  the  beauty  ascribed  to  its 
upper  storey  arises  from  the  polychromatic  mode  of  decoration  intro- 
duced by  disposing  pieces  of  different  coloured  marbles  in  diaper 
patterns.  This  is  better  done  here  than  in  Florence ;  inasmuch  as  the 
slabs  are  built  in,  not  stuck  on.  The  admiration  which  it  excites  is 
one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  that  when  a  building  is  coloured, 
ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred  are  willing  to  overlook  all  its  faults, 


538. 
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<ad*0ro,  Vance.    (From  Ctcognan.) 


and  to  extol  that  as  beautiful,  which  without  the  adjunct  of  colour 
they  would  have  unanimously  agreed  in  condemning. 

A  better  specimen  of  the  style,  because  erected  as  designed,  and 
radioing  nearly  as  erected,  is  the  Ca  d'Oro  (Woodcut  No.  528),1 
built  in  the  first  years  of  the  15th  century,  contemporary  with  the 
piazzetta  part  of  the  ducal  palace.  It  has  no  trace  of  the  high  roofe  or 
aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Northern  buildings  of  the  same  age,  no 
boldly-marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines,  but,  on  the  contrary 
flat  skylines  and  horizontal  divisions  pervade  the  design,  and  every 


1  So  called  from   its  having  been,  |  tions  BXB.A.,  vol.  iii.,  new  series,  1887), 
qocoriing  to  Signer  Boni  (see  Trapsa^  |  ricbjy  decorated  with  colour  *nd  j 
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part  is  ornamented  with  a  fanciful  richness  far  more  characteristic  of 
the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  East  than  of  the  manlier  appreciation 
of  the  higher  qual- 
ities of  art  which 
distinguished  the 
contemporary  erec- 
tions on  this  side  of 
the  Alps. 

The  blank  space 
between  the  battle- 
ments (which  belong 
to  the  first  building) 
and  the  string-course 
would  seem  to  have 
been  decorated  with 
a  series  of  twenty-six 
cusped  arches,  form- 
ing niches  (shown  in 
a  mezzotint  draw- 
ing dated  1800)  land 
surmounted  by  an 
upper  string-course 
projecting  in  front 
of  the  battlements, 
thus  crowning  the 
building  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way  than 
at  present.  The 
house  was  built  for 
Signor  Marino  Con- 
tarini,  Procurator  of 
Venice,  its  original 
title  being  the  Palace 
of  Sta.  Sophia. 

The  palaces  known 
as  the  Foscari  and 
Pisani  are  very  simi- 
lar in  design  to  that  of  G&  d'Oro,  though  less  rich  and  less  happy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  parts ;  but  time  has  restored  to  them  that  colour 
which  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  older  design,  and  they  are  so 


Angle  Window  at  Venice.    (From  Street.) 


1  The  same  drawing  shows  that  a  calle 
or  small  street  existed  on  the  west,  or 
left-hand  side,  as  well  as  on  the  east, 
and  the  enriched  work  carved  by 
Jtop,  stoneonjtfer  £the  archi- 


tect of  the  Porta  delle  Carta  of  the 
Ducal  Palace),  was  to  extend  along  the 
whole  front  facing  the  Grand  Canal  and 
ten  feet  at  each  end  down  the  two 
sheets, 
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beautiful  and  so  interesting  that  it  is  hard  to  criticise  even  their  too 
apparent  defects  as  works  of  art.  Most  of  the  faults  that  strike  us 
in  the  buildings  of  Venice  arise  from  the  defective  knowledge  which 
they  betray  of  constructive  principles.  The  Venetian  architects  had 


630. 


Pontedei:P«adiflo,V«ntce.   (From  Street ) 


not  been  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  experience,  nor 
thoroughly  grounded  in  construction,  as  the  Northern  architects  were 
by  the  necessities  of  the  large  buildings  which  they  erected*  On  the  con- 
thov  merely  adopted  details  -because  they  were  pretty, 
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them  so  as  to  be  picturesque  in  domestic  edifices,  where  convenience 
was  everything,  and  construction  but  a  secondary  consideration.  For 
instance,  the  window  here  shown  (Woodcut  No.  529)  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  building  in  which  it  occurs  an  appearance  of  weakness  and 
insecurity  quite  inexcusable  in  spite  of  its  external  picturesqueness  or 
its  internal  convenience. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  screen  (Woodcut  No.  530)  above 
the  Ponte  del  Paradiso,  which,  though  useless  and  unconstructive  to 
the  last  degree,  by  its  picturesque  design  and  elegant  details  arrests  all 
travellers.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  without  admiring  it, 
though,  if  imitated  elsewhere,  it  could  hardly  be  saved  from  being 
ridiculous. 

Both  these  examples  are  surrounded  by  a  curious  dentil  moulding 
which  is  found  throughout  St  Mark's,  and  the  origin  of  which  must  be 
sought  for  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  though  it  is  better  known 
as  the  Venetian  dentil. 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  smaller  palaces  and  houses  of  the 
Gothic  age,  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  all  presenting  some  detail  or 
some  happy  arrangement  well  worthy  of  study,  and  usually  more 
refined  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  rude  but  picturesque 
dwellings  of  the  burghers  of  Bruges  or  Nuremberg. 

The  mixed  Gothic  style  which  we  have  been  describing  appears  to 
have  exerted  a  considerable  effect  on  the  subsequent  palatial  archi- 
tecture of  Venice,  even  after  classical  details  had  become  generally 
fashionable  The  arrangement  of  the  fagades  remained  nearly  the 
same  down  to  a  very  late  period ;  and  even  when  the  so-called  return 
to  classical  forms  took  place,  many  details  of  the  previous  style  were 
here  retained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Domestic  work  of  similar  character  to  that  of  Venice  is  found  in 
some  of  the  Dalmatian  towns,  and  in  the  Islands  of  Quarnero.  At 
Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia,  is  a  palace  built  in  1430,  according  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  from  the  designs  of  Master  Onofrio  Giordani  de  la  Cava,  a 
Neapolitan,  but  altered  and  rebuilt  by  Michelozzo  in  1464,  after  the 
fire  and  explosion  in  1462.  The  arcade  of  the  ground  storey  had 
originally  pointed  arches,  but  in  the  rebuilding  these  were  replaced  by 
circular  arches,  some  of  the  earlier  capitals  being  utilised  in  the  later 
structure.  Drawings  are  given  in  Mr.  Jackson's  work.  The  court- 
yards of  this  palace  and  of  the  Sponza  in  the  same  town  are  interesting 
examples  of  domestic  work. 
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Monreale-Cefalu — The  Pointed  Arch. 

THERE  are  few  chapters  of  architectural  history — at  least  among  the 
shorter  ones — more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  than  that  which  treats 
of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed-arched  style  into  Sicily,  and  its 
peculiar  development  there.  The  whole  history  is  so  easily  understood, 
the  style  itself  so  distinct  from  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  subject  the 
one  best  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  many — Hittorff  and  Zanth,1  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,2 
and  our  own  Gaily  Knight,3  having  chosen  it  for  special  illustration,  so 
that  in  fact  there  are  few  European  styles  of  which  we  have  more 
complete  information.  Many  of  the  points  of  its  history  are  never- 
theless still  subjects.of  controversy,  not  from  any  inherent  obscurity  in 
the  subject,  but  because  it  has  been  attempted  to  apply  to  it  the  rules 
and  theories  derived  from  the  history  of  Northern  art. 

The  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history;  its  position  and  form 
reveal  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  of  the  races  that 
inhabited  it,  and  of  their  fate.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  of  a  nearly  regular  triangular  form,  and  presenting  one 
side  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a  third  to  Italy,  the  length  of 
these  coasts,  and  their  relative  distance  from  the  opposite  shores,  are 
nearly  correct  indexes  of  the  influence  each  has  had  on  the  civilisation 
of  the  island. 

In  a  former  chapter  *  it  was  shown  how  strong  was  the  influence  of 
Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  the  ancient  architectural  remains 
belong  to  that  people.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  Greeks, 
left  but  slight  traces  of  humanising  influence;  and  the  rule  of  the 


1  'Architecture  Modern©  de  la  Sidle/ 
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Romans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  people.  After  the  Christian  era,  a  very  similar 
succession  of  influences  took  place.  First  and  most  powerful  was  the 
Byzantine  element,  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  main  ingredient 
in  all  that  follows.  To  this  succeeded  the  Saracenic  epoch  bright, 
brilliant,  but  evanescent.  In  the  llth  century  the  Italian  element 
resumed  its  sway  under  the  banner  of  a  few  Norman  adventurers,  and 
in  the  guise  of  a  Norman  conquest  sacerdotal  Rome  regained  the 
inheritance  of  her  imperial  predecessor.  In  the  Christian  period, 
however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distinct  as  in  those 
preceding  it,  for  reasons  easily  understood.  Every  fresh  race  of 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a  very  numerous  popula- 
tion of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  could  do  no  more 
than  add  their  own  forms  of  art  to  those  previously  in  use ;  the 
consequence  being  in  every  case  a  mixed  style,  containing  elements 
derived  from  every  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  form  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Sicily  before  the  Arab  invasion.  All  have  either  perished 
or  are  undescribed.  The  Saracenic  remains,  too,  have  all  disappeared, 
the  buildings  generally  supposed  to  be  relics  of  their  rule  being  now 
proved  to  have  been  erected  by  Mahometan  workmen  for  their 
Christian  masters.  With  the  Norman  sway  a  style  arose  which  goes 
far  to  supply  all  these  deficiencies,  being  Greek  in  essence,  Roman  in 
form,  and  Saracenic  in  decoration ;  and  these  elements  mixed  in  exactly 
those  proportions  which  we  should  expect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
square-domed  plans  of  the  Greek  Church,  nor  any  form  suited  to  the 
Greek  ritual.  These  have  given  place  to  the  Roman  basilica,  and  to 
an  arrangement  adapted  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  all  the 
work  was  performed  by  Greek  artists,  and  the  Roman  outline  was 
filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  worshippers,  who  were  conquered  Greeks  or  converted  Moors. 
Their  fancy,  too— richer  and  happier  than  that  of  the  ruder  races  of 
the  West — was  allowed  full  play.  An  Eastern  exuberance  in  design- 
ing details  and  employing  colours  is  here  exhibited,  cramped  a  little, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  architectural  forms  and  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments to  which  it  is  applied,  but  still  a  ruling  and  beautifying 
principle  throughout. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  with  architectural 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Norman  taste 
or  feelings.  A  mere  handful  of  military  adventurers,  they  conquered 
as  soldiers  of  Rome  and  for  her  aggrandisement,  and  held  the  fief  for 
her  advantage :  they  could  have  brought  no  arts  even  if  their  country 
had  then  possessed  any.  They  were  content  that  their  newly-acquired 
subjects  should  erect  for  them  palaces  after  the  beautiful  fashion  of  the 
country}  and  that  Roman  priests  should  direct  the  building  of  churches 
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suited  to  their  forms,  but  built  as  the  Sicilians  had  been  accustomed  to 
build,  and  decorated  as  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  their 
masters  and  conquerors. 

All  this,  when  properly  understood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  history 
of  this  little  branch  of  architecture,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistic 
merit ;  but  the  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from  its 
being  one  of  the  styles  where  polychromy  was  umvei  sally  employed 
and  is  still  preserved,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  it 
still  merits  more  attention. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a  limited  space,  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  Sicilian  pointed  style,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  three  stylos  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  the 
whole  island,  and  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  throe  are 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Each  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  a  predilection  for  that  style  which  characterised  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  Messina  and  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  Cefalu  remained  Italian  in  the  main,  and  the  churches  there 
have  only  the  smallest  possible  admixture  of  either  Greek  or  Saracenic 
work.  The  old  parts  of  the  Nunziatella  at  Messina  might  be  found  at 
Pisa,  while  the  cathedral  there  and  at  Cefalu  would  hardly  be  out  of 
place  in  Apulia,  except  indeed  that  Gefalu  displays  a  certain  early 
predilection  for  pointed  arches,  and  something  of  Greek  feeling  in  the 
decoration  of  the  choir* 

In  like  manner  in  Syracuse  and  the  southern  angle  of  the  island 
the  Greek  feeling  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two. 
In  Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  western  parts,  the  architecture 
is  so  strongly  Saracenic  that  hardly  any  antiquary  has  yet  boon  able 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  buildings  as  tho  Cuba  and  Kixa  having 
been  erected  by  the  Norman  kings.  There  is,  however,  little  or  xio 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  built  by  William  L  (1154-1169),  and  the 
other  about  the  same  time,  though  by  whom  is  not  so  clear.  Both 
these  buildings  were  erected  after  a  century  of  Norman  dominion  in 
the  island  :  still  the  Saracenic  influence,  so  predominant  in  them,  need 
not  astonish  us,  when  we  consider  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Saracens  in  art  and  civilisation,  not  only  to  their  new  rulers,  but  to  all 
the  other  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  employed  to  provide  for  the  Norman  Counts  such  buildings  as  they 
alone  had  the  heart  to  erect  and  adorn. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  Saracenic 
ideas  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  531,  being  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  at  Palermo.  Here  we  find  a  building  erected 
beyond  all  doubt  as  late  as  the  year  1132,  by  Bang  Roger,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  Christian  worship,  which  would  in  no  respect,  except  the  form 
of  its  tower,  be  out  of  place  as  a  mosque  in  the  streets  of  Delhi  or 
Cairo.  In  fact,  were  we  guided  by  architectural  considerations  alone, 
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this  church  would  have  more  properly  been  described  under  the  head 
of  Saracenic  than  of  Christian  architecture. 

There  are  three  other  churches  of  Palermo  which  exhibit  the  new 
mixed  style  in  all  its  completeness  These  are  the  Martorana  (1113- 
1143),  in  which  the  Byzantine  element  prevails  somewhat  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  two ;  the  Oapella  Palatina  in  the  Palace,  built 
in  1132 ,  and  the  more  magnificent  church  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo 
(Woodcut  No.  532),  begun  in  1174,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Normans  in  this  country. 


531.       Son  Giovanni  dcgll  Eremlti,  Palermo    (From  Gaily  Knight's  'Normans  in  Sicily.') 

This  church  is  315  ft.  in  its  extreme  length ;  while  the  beautiful  gem- 
like  Capella  of  the  royal  palace  is  much  smaller,  being  only  125  ft. 
long,  and  consequently  inferior  in  grandeur,  though  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  its  parts,  and  in  all  other  essential  points,  very  similar. 

In  arrangement  and  dimensions  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  very  much 
resembles  that  at  Messina,,  showing  the  same  general  influence  in  both ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  Palermitan  example  betray  that  admixture  of 
Greek  and  Saracenic  feeling  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  Sicilian  archi- 
tecture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  form  or  detail  in  the  whole  building 
which  can  strictly  be  called  Gothic,  or  which  points  to  any  connection 
with  Northern  arts  or  races.  The  plan  of  this,  as  of  all  the  Sicilian 
churches,  is  that  of  a  Roman  basilica,  far  more  than  of  a  Gothic  church.' 
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In  none  of  them  was  any  vault  ever  either  built  or  intended.  The 
central  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
generally  borrowed  from  ancient  temples,  but  (in  this  instance  at  least) 
with  capitals  of  great  beauty,  suited  to  their  position  and  to  the  load 
they  have  to  support.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed,  but  not  Gothic, 
having  no  successive  planes  of  decoration,  but  being  merely  square 
masses  of  masonry  of  simple  but  stilted  forms.  The  windows,  too, 
though  pointed,  are  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant  for  painted 
glass.  The  roofs  of  the  naves  are  generally  of  open  framing,  like  those 
of  the  basilicas,  and  ornamented  in  Saracenic  taste.  The  aisles,  the 
intersection  of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and  the  first  division  of  the 

sanctuary  are  generally  richer,  and  con- 
sequently more  truly  Moorish.  The  apse 
again  is  Roman.  Taken  altogether,  it  is 
only  the  accident  of  the  pointed  arch 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Moors 
that  has  led  to  the  idea  of  Gothic  feeling 
existing  in  these  edifices.  It  does  exist  at 
Messina  and  Gefalu,  but  in  Palermo  is 
almost  wholly  wanting. 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural 
features  in  the  buildings  of  which  the 
cathedral  of  Monreale  is  the  type,  were 
subordinate,  in  the  eyes  of  their  builders, 
to  the  mosaic  decorations  which  cover 
every  part  of  the  interior,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  glory  and  pride  of  the  edifice,  by 
which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  finest  of  Mediaeval  churches.  All  the 
principal  personages  of  the  Bible  are 
represented  in  the  stiff  but  grand  style  of 
632.  Plan  of  Church  at  Monreale  (From  Greek  art,  sometimes  with  Greek  inscrip- 
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tions,  and  accompanied  by  scenes  illustrat- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  separated  by  and 
intermixed  with  arabesques  and  ornaments  in  colour  and  gold,  making 
up  a  decoration  unrivalled  in  its  class  by  anything — except,  perhaps, 
St.  Mark's — the  Middle  Ages  have  produced.  The  church  at  Assisi 
is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  splendid.  The  Certosa  is  infamous  in  taste 
as  compared  with  this  Sicilian  cathedral.  No  specimen  of  opaque 
painting  of  its  class,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in 
any  way.  Perhaps  the  painted  glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may 
have  surpassed  it,  but  that  is  gone.  In  this  respect  the  mosaic  has  the 
advantage.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of 
comparing  the  effect  of  these  two  modes  of  decoration.  In  both  the 
internal  architecture  was  subordinate  to  the  colour — more  so,  perhaps, 
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as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  Sicilian  examples 
than  in  the  North. 
In  fact,  the  archi- 
tecture was  merely 
a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  painting  in 
its  highest  and  most 
gorgeous  forms. 

Besides  the  mosaic 
pictures  which  adorn 
the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  of  these 
Palermitan  churches, 
they  possess  another 
kind  of  decoration 
almost  equally  effec- 
tive, the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  being  revSted 
with  slabs  of  marble 
or  porphyry  disposed 
in  the  most  beautiful 
patterns-  The  Mar- 
torana  depends 
wholly  for  its  effect 
on  this  species  of 
decoration.  In  the 
CapellaFalatina  and 
the  church  at  Mon- 
reale,  it  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the 
walls  only,  and  serves 
as  a  base  for  the 
storied  decorations 
above;  but  whether 
used  separately  or 
m  combination,  the 
result  is  perfect,  and 
such  as  is  hardly 
attained  in  any  other 
churches  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Externally     the 
Gothic  architects  had 
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immensely  the  advantage.  They  never  allowed  their  coloured  decora- 
tions to  interfere  with  their  architectural  effects.  On  tho  contrary, 
they  so  used  them  as  to  make  the  windows  externally  as  well  as 
internally  their  most  beautiful  and  attractive  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  shown 
in  Woodcut  No.  534,  is  a  building  of  much  later  date,  that  which  we 
now  see  being  principally  of  the  14th  century  Although  possessing 
no  dignity  of  outline  or  grace  of  form,  it  is  more  richly  ornamented 
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Uteral  Entrance  to  Cathedral  at  Palermo     (From  HittorfF  and  Zmith  ) 


externally  with  intersecting  arches  and  mosaic  decorations  than  almost 
any  other  church  of  its  class.  It  is  richer  perhaps  and  better  than 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  inasmuch  as  the  decorations  follow  the 
construction,  and  are  not — as  there — a  mere  unmeaning  panelling 
that  might  be  applied  anywhere.  All  this  is  more  apparent  in  the 
apse  (Woodcut  No.  535)  than  on  the  lateral  elevation.  It  converts 
what  would  be  only  a  very  plain  exterior  into  a  very  rich  and  orna- 
mental composition;  not  quite  suited  to  Northern  taste,  but  very 
effective  in  the  sunny  South.  Still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
pretty  than  grand,  and  as  an  architectural  display  falls  far  short  of 

the  Northern  Gothic  churches. 
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After  these,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  that  age  in  the 
island  is  the  cathedral  of  Cefalu,  already  alluded  to.  It  was  com- 
menced by  King  Roger  1131.  It  is  230  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  wide.  The 
choir  and  transepts  are  vaulted  and  groined ,  the  nave  has  a  wooden 
roof ,  all  the  arches  are  pointed ;  and  with  its  two  western  towers  it 
displays  more  Gothic  f eelmg  than  any  other  church  in  Sicily. 

The  cathedral  at  Messina,  though  closely  resembling  that  at 
Monreale  in  plan,  has  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt  as  to  retain  very 
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Gftthedral  at  Palemxo.    (From  Rosongarten  ) 


little  of  its  original  architecture.  The  other  churches  in  the  island 
are  either  small  and  insignificant,  or,  like  that  at  Messina,  have  been 
so  altered  that  their  features  are  obliterated. 

Besides  the  Saracenic  castles  or  palaces  above  mentioned,  there 
are  no  important  civil  buildings  of  Mediaeval  style  in  Sicily.  There 
are  two  cloisters — one  at  Monreale  and  the  other  at  Cefalu — both  in 
the  style  universal  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  which  will  be  presently  described  in  speaking  of  those  of 
Elne,  Fonlifroicle,  Aries,  and  those  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 
Their  general  arrangement  consists  of  small  bat  elegant  pillars  of 
Corinthian  design,  in  pairs,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  great  beauty 
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of  form.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a  cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  universally 
adopted  in  the  North.  The  Southern  method  presupposes  a  wooden 
or  at  most  a  tunnel-vaulted  roof,  as  at  Aries,  whereas  all  our  best 
examples  have  intersecting  vaults  of  great  beauty,  which  indeed  is 
the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.  An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  722), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ,  but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a  certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  pervading 
the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  allow  it  to  compete  with 
some  of  the  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  that  the  pointed  arch  was 
used  in  the  South  of  Prance — at  Yaison,  for  instance — at  least  as  early 
as  the  10th  century,  but  only  as  a  vaulting  expedient.  During  the 
llth  it  was  currently  used  in  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  Burgundy ; 
and  in  the  12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  the  north  as  a  vaulting, 
constructive  and  decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  the  invention  of  a 
totally  new  style  of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  by 
the  Greek  or  Felasgic  colonists  about  Marseilles  at  a  far  earlier  date, 
but  this  can  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  constructed  hori- 
zontally. These  may  have  suggested  its  use  in  radiating  vaults,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoption.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  constructive  advantages  of  pointed  arches,  the  Roman  circular 
form  would  certainly  have  retained  its  sway.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  northern  Franks  would  never  have  adopted  it  so  completely 
as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  either  in  Sicily  or 
the  Bast.  When  once  they  had  so  taken  it  up,  they  made  it  their 
own  by  employing  it  only  as  a  modification  of  the  round-arched  forms 
previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different ;  the  pointed  arch  there  never  was 
either  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient — it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
eking  out,  by  its  own  taller  form  and  by  stilting,  the  limited  height 
of  the  Roman  pillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  the 
same  description  of  arch  as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mosque 
El-Aksah  at  Jerusalem  in  the  8th  century;  at  Cairo  in  rebuilding 
that  of  Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th  and  in  El-Azhar  and  other 
mosques  of  that  city.  As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens,  and  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  became  so  essential  a  part  of 
t£e  architecture  of  the  day  that  it  was  employed  as  a  matter  of 
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in  the  churches ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Normans,  nor  wa*  it 
carried  by  them  from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  so  far  as  already 
stated,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  arts  of  France.  In  fact  there  is  no 
connection,  either  ethnographically  or  architecturally,  between  the 
Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  French ;  and  beyond  the  accident  of  the 
broken  centre  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  again  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  a  better  monography  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  be  written  by  some  one  intimately 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Romanesque  styles.  To 
any  one  so  qualified,  Sicily  would  afford  the  best  field  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture :  for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  insular  position,  can  the  facts  be  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  style  deserves  attention,  for 
from  it  alone  can  we  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems 
of  internal  decoration  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  com- 
paring, for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale,  with  such  a  building  as 
the  Sainte  Ohapelle  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromy  by 
opaque  pictures  in  mosaic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  mode  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a  building.  The 
former  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  interfere  less 
with  the  architectural  effect,  but  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  would  be  that  the  latter  have 
at  least  hitherto  been  the  most  successful  mode.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  a  higher  and  purer  class  of  art  may  be  developed 
out  of  opaque  painting  than  can  ever  be  obtained  from  transparencies, 
and  if  this  is  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  we  ought  now  to 
seek  to  cultivate.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly  discussed ,  and 
examples  sufficiently  approximating  to  one  another,  either  in  age  or 
style,  are  so  rare  that  its  determination  is  not  easy.  For  that  very 
reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those 
we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  architectural  history  has  left  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  our  future  progress  in  the  art. 
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DATES 


Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders    .    .AD  1099 
Baudouml.  .     .         .  1100 

flaudouinU 1118 

Foulques,  Count  of  Anjou  .         1131 

Soladm  retakeb  Jerusalem  ...         1187 


DATES 


Third  Crusade     Richard  II     .    .  .     .  A  D  1192 

Frederick  II  le-cutctB  Jeuisalem  .    .    1229 

Re-taken  by  Sulton  of  Dunmsuia  .  .     .    1239 

Final  ovei  throw  cf  Christiana      .  .         124 1 


IT  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  any  form  of  architecture  in 
Syria  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  that  of  Italy,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  so  exceptional  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  so  doing.  Gothic  architecture  was  not  a  natural 
growth  in  Palestine,  but  distinctly  an  importation  of  the  Crusaders, 
transplanted  by  them  to  a  soil  whore  it  took  no  root,  and  from  which 
it  died  out  when  the  fostering  care  of  Western  protection  was  removed. 
In  this  it  is  only  too  true  a  reflex  of  the  movement  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin.  The  Crusades  furnish  one  of  those  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  world  where  the  conquerors  of  a  nation  have  boon  so  numerous 
as  entirely  to  supplant,  for  a  time,  the  native  population  and  the  indi- 
genous institutions  of  the  country.  For  nearly  a  century  Jerusalem 
was  subject  to  kings  and  barons  of  a  foreign  race.  Tho  feudal  syatem 
was  imported  entire,  with  its  orders  of  knighthood,  ita  "  Assises,"  and 
all  the  concomitant  institutions  which  had  grown  up  with  the  feudal 
system  in  Western  Europe.  With  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  it  the  one  style  of 
architecture  which  they  then  knew,  or  which  was  appropriate  to  their 
form  of  worship. 

The  one  point  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  is,  why  the 
Gothic  style  in  Palestine  should  be  so  essentially  Italian,  with  so  little 
admixture  of  the  styles  prevalent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps, 
It  may  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  the  Italians  settled  loosely  in  the 
land.  We  know  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  Tenice  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
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easier  to  send  to  Italy  for  artists  and  workmen,  than  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  much  more  likely  that  an  Italian  would  undertake  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  the  East  than  a  Northern  architect,  whose 
ideas  of  Palestine  and  its  ways  must  have  been  extremely  indistinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  in  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Palestine 
either  as  regards  arrangement  or  details — except  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — which  would  excite  attention  as 
singular  if  found  in  the  South  of  Italy  or  Sicily ,  and  as  little  that 
would  not  seem  out  of  place  if  found  on  our  side  of  the  Alps. 


HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

The  principal  buildings  erected  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  extensive  additions  made  to  the  church  or 
rather  to  the  group  of  churches  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre — the  deliver- 
ance of  which  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  was  the  object  of  that 
wonderful  burst  of  national  enthusiasm.1 

The  buildings  on  the  site  have  been  so  repeatedly  ruined  and 
rebuilt,  and  so  little  remains  now  of  their  original  features  prior  to  the 
Crusaders'  work,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  the  generally 
accepted  belief  that  the  rotunda  (A)  shown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  536)  represents  the  position  of  the  great  apse  erected,  by 
Constantine,  round  what  he  considered  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
(marked  B  on  plan).  The  great  basilica  which  is  described  by  Eusebius,-4 
was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  this.  This  and  other  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  Chosroes  the  Persian  in  614,  and  portions  only  (those  round 
the  Holy  Sepulchre)  were  restored  by  Modestus  in  629.  In  1010,  the 
mad  Khalif  Hakem  destroyed  Modestus's  work,  and  the  rotunda,  as 
shown  in  Woodcut,  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus 
thirty  years  later. 

When  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem,  1099  A.D.,  the  sepulchre 
appears  to  have  stood  in  a  court  open  to  the  sky,3  but "  covered  over  lest 
rain  should  fall  upon  it,"  surrounded  with  an  aisle  and  with  five  chapels 
(C.D.E.F.G.)  attached  to  it.  These  the  Crusaders  incorporated  *  with 


1  For  a  complete  description  of  the 
same,  see  ( The  Architectural  History  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,'  by  Prof  Willis,  1849,  the 
publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  the '  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,' 
by  Prof  Hayter  Lewis. 

9  Eusebius,  'Vita  Oonstantmi/  lib.  ni, 
oh.xxviii 


*  Sawulf,  ( Peregrinatio/  to.  (A.D. 
1102-3),  p  83 

4  A  section  of  the  church  is  given  in 
Prof.  Willis's  work  compiled  partly  from 
Bernardino's  workf  Trattato  delle  Piante 
al  Imagini  de  sacri  Edifizi  di  Terra 
Sanota,'  1620),  corrected  by  dimension 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  J  Scolas  and  partly 
from  models  in  the  British  Museum  and 
felsewheret 
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their  additions  and  alterations,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding 
of  the  church.  The  plan  (Woodcut  No.  536)  indicates  in  black  those 
portions  found  by  the  Crusaders  j  in  half  tone,  those  which  were  built 
by  them,  and  in  outline  only  the  subsequent  additions  made  before  and 
after  the  great  fire  of  1808.1  Though  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  basilica  and  independent  tomb-house  as  adopted 
by  Constantine  some  seven  centuries  earlier,  it  would  seem  that  the 
object  of  the  Crusader  was  to  preserve  intact  the  Rotunda  and  the 


MS.  Pl*n  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  SeptLlchre.   Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 

Holy  Sepulchre.  The  principal  entrance  led  into  what  was  virtually 
the  main  transept,  with  the  Rotunda  on  the  west  side  and  the  choir 
and  apse  on  the  east.  At  a  later  period  the  space  within  the  crossing 
was  enclosed  for  the  Greek  Church,  so  that  the  Rotunda  now  appears 
to  be  the  nave,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  church  has  been,  so 
often  copied.  The  plan  was  commonly  employed  in  the  North  of 
Europe  (Woodcuts  Nos.  790  to  795),  and  bloomed  into  perfection  at 
Cologne  in  the  church  of  St.  Gereon  (Woodcut  No.  741).  It  is  also 
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found  at  Little  Maplestead  (Woodcut  No.  847),  Zara  (Woodcut 
No.  486),  in  the  churches  of  the  Temple  in  London,  of  St.  Sepulchre 
at  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere.  In  all  these  instances  it  consists  of  a 
circular  nave  leading  to  a  rectangular  choir  terminated  by  an  apse. 
Though  primarily  sepulchral  in  its  origin,  it  is  used  in  all  these 
places  without  any  reference  to  its  original  destination,  and  had 
become  a  recognised  form  of  Christian  church  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  worship 

Though  containing  so  many  objects  of  interest,  the  church  itself  is 
not  large,  measuring  245  ft  long  internally,  exclusive  of  the  crypt  and 
chapel  of   the  cross,   which 
being  at  a  much  lower  level 
must   have  formed  a  crypt 
under  the  nave  and  aisles  of 
the  basilica. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  information  which 
remains  to  us,  the  style 
(before  the  fire  of  1808,  after 
which  the  Rotunda  was 
entirely  rebuilt)  was  tolerably 
homogeneous  throughout 
The  transept,  now  converted 
into  a  choir,  and  the  apse, 
which,  though  commenced  in 
1103,  were  not  completed 
before  1169,  show  progress  in 
style.  All  the  constructive 
arches  in  this  part  of  the 
building  are  pointed — but 
the  decorative  portions  still 
retain  the  circular  form. 

Owing  to  its  situation, 
and  its  being  so  much  encumbered  by  other  buildings,  the  only  part 
of  the  exterior  which  makes  any  pretension  to  architectural  magni- 
ficence is  the  Southern  double  portal,  erected  apparently  between 
the  years  1140  and  1160.  This  is  a  rich  and  elegant  example  of 
the  style  of  ornamentation  prevalent  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy 
in  the  12th  century,  but  among  its  most  elaborate  decoration,  are 
two  rich  cornices  of  classical  date,  built  in  unsymmetrically  as  string- 
courses, amongst  details  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Prom  their  style  these  cornices  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  are  probably  fragments  of  some  ancient  buildings. 
At  an  earlier  age  such  fragments  would  probably  have  been  more 
extensively  used  up ;  bat  in  the  12th  century  the  architects  had 
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637       Holy  Sepulchre— Plan  and  Elevation  as  it  existed 
before  the  flre  In  1808     (From  Bernardino,  Amico.) 
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acquired  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  own  style,  and  despised 
classical  arrangements  both  in  plan  and  in  detail. 

The  sepulchre  itself  seems  to  have  boon  rebuilt,  alxmt  tho  year 
1555, l  or  at  least  so  thoroughly  repaired  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whdt  its  exact  original  form  m«iy  h.ivo  boon.  Prob.ibly  it  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  shown  m  tho  woodcut,  simv  that  losomblos 
the  style  of  tho  12th  much  more  than  that  of  tho  16th  coutury. 

Although  the  church  of  the  Holy  Scpulchro  wan,  naturally,  by  far 
the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders,  thoro  aro  sonic  six  or 
seven  other  churches  in  Jerusalem,2  or  its  immodialo  vicinity,  which 
were  erected  during  tho  12th  century.  The  most  comploto  of  these 
at  the  present  day  is  that  of  St.  Anno  -  now  m  courno  of  thorough 

repair  by  tho  French  Government,* 
It  is  a  Hinall  church,  112  ft.  long 
by  66  ft.  \vido  intomally,  divided 
into  throo  awlon,  each  terminating 
in  an  apse,  and  covered  with  inter- 
secting vaults,  showing  Htrongly- 
marked  transverse  ribs  of  the  usual 
Italian  pattern  It  has  also  a  nmall 
dome  on  tho  intersection  between  the 
nave  and  transept.  The  windows  aro 
small  and  without  tracery.  Tt  is, 
in  fact,  a  counterpart  of  the  usual 
Italian  church  of  the  ago.  The  name 
remarks  apply  to  Hto.  Marie  la 
Grande,  Hto.  Marie  Latino,  the* 
Madeleine,  and  other  churches  which 
tho  OhratianH  built  in  their  quarter 
of  tho  town  during  their  occupation, 
to  replace  thono  of  which  the  Moslems 
had  deprived  thorn* 

One  of  the  most  perfect  ehurcheH 
of  thin  age,  out  of  JeruHalein,  is  that 
at  Abfl  Gosh  -tho  ancient  Kirjath- 
Jearim  ("Woodcuts  NOH.  538,  B39). 
Externally  it  is  a  ^rectangle,  86  ft. 
by  57  ft.,  with  throe  apHos  which 

do  not  appear  externally.    Under  the  whole  is  an  extensive  crypt, 
Though ,  small,  it  is  so  complete,  and  so  olegfttit  in  all  its  details, 


538. 


Plan  of  Chut dmt  MmUowh    (Kiom 
DQ  Vogao.)   Kcttlo  5u  It.  to  l  in. 


S39. 


Bast  End  of  Church  at  AM  Goal). 
(From  De  VogM  ) 


Quarosimus, '  Bluoidatio,' w  p.  886, 
All  these  aro  carefully  described  and 


beautiful  work  ontitled,  'Lea  Kglieea  do 
la  Torre  Suiut©/  Paris,  1860, 
*  See  Appendix,  note  d, 
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that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  example  of 
the  style.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  very  much  simpler  and  plainer  than 
any  Northern  example  of  the  same  age  would  be ;  but  it  originally 
depended  on  painting  for  its  decoration,  and  traces  of  this  may  still  be 
seen  on  its  desecrated  walls.  It  is  now  used  as  a  cattle-shed.1  The 
church  at  Ramleh  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and 
must  originally  have 
been  one  of  the  finest, 
of  these  Syrian  churches. 
It  is  now  used  as  a 
mosque,  and  the  con- 
sequent alteration  of 
its  arrangement,  with 
plaster  and  whitewash, 
have  done  much  to 
destroy  its  architectural 
effect. 

At  Sebaste  there  is 
one  as  large  as  that  at 
Ramleh  — 160  ft.  by 
80  ft. — and  showing  a 


540.      East  End  of  Church  at  Lydda     (From  Do  VoguS  ) 


more  completely  developed  Gothic  style  than  those  at  Jerusalem.  .At 
Lydda  there  is  another  very  similar  in  detail  to  that  last  mentioned. 
Though  now  only  a  fragment,  it  is  one  of  singular  elegance,  and  shows 
a  purity  of  detail  and  arrangement  not  usual  in  Northern  churches  of 
that  age.  De  Vogue  is  of  opinion  that  both  the  last-named  churches 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year  1187.  It  is  hard,  however, 
to  believe  that  an  Italian  Gothic  style 
could  have  attained  that  degree  of 
perfection  so  early,  and  if  the  date 
assigned  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pointed  style  was  developed  earlier 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  from  our  knowledge 
of  what  had  happened  in  Armenia  and 
elsewhere,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  date  assigned  to  these  churches  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  existence  of  a  Gothic  building,  certainly  as  advanced  as  any  of 
those  mentioned,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  mosque  at  Hebron,  If 
this  was  a  work  of  the  Crusaders  it  must  have  been  built  before  1187, 
since  the  Christians  never  had  access  to  the  place  after  their  defeat 
/at  Tiberias.  If  not  erected  by  them,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that 
the  Moslems  employed  some  Christian  renegades  or  slaves  to  erect  a 
*  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  & 


641. 


Apse  of  Church  at  Lydda 
Scale  50  ft  to  1  in. 
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mosque  on  the  spot,  in  thoir  own  style  of  architecture  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  improbable,  since  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  (if 
it  be  one)  in  Palestine  which  has  no  apse, 
though  there  would  have  been  no  ditticulty  in 
introducing  throe  apses  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Aba  Gosh  (Woodcut  No,  538)  had  it  boon  so 
desired  Tt  should  also  be  remarked  that  the 
throe  aisles  point  southward  towards  Mecca, 
and  that,  except  in  style*,  it  has  all  tho 
appearance  of  a  mosque.  Both  Christian  and 
Mahometan  tradition  are  silent  as  to  its 
erection,  so  that  tho  determination  of  the 
question  must  depend  on  a  moio  careful 
examination  than  has  yet  been  possible, 
Whichever  way  it  may  bo  decided,  it  is  a 
curious  question  It  is  either  a  Christian 
building  without  the  arrangement  elsewhere 
universally  indispensable,  or  it  is  a  Moslem 

«taa  outlined.  J  *     ,  „  , 

mosque  in  a  Christian  stylo  of  architecture 
If  the  former,  the  complete  development  of  tho  Italian  pointed  stylo 
of  architecture  in  tho  East  must  bo  fixed  at  not  IOHH  than  half  a 
century  anterior  to  that  in  tho  West. 


042   Plan  of  Motrfjue  at  Hebiun 
Scale  100  it  to  1  in. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Charlemagne A.D.  768-  813 

Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy  .    ...       911 

Hugh  Capet 987 

William  II.  of  Normandy,  or  the  Con- 
queror    1055-1086 

Henry  I.  of  France 1031 

Philip  I.,  or  1'  Amoureux 1060 

LouIsVI.,  orleOroe 1108 

LouiB  VIL,  or  lo  Joune   .         v    .    .    .      list 
St.  Bernard  of  Olatrvaux     .    .     .   1091-1153 

Philip  II.,  or  TAuguste 1180 

Louis  VUL,  or  the  Lion 1223 

Louis  IX.,  or  the  Saint 1226 


DATES. 

Philip  nL,  the  Hardy A.D.  1270 

Philip  IV.,  or  the  Fair 1285 

Philip  VL  of  Valois 1328 

Battle  of  Crecy 1346 

John  II.,  the  Good 1350 

Charles  V.,  the  Wise 1364 

Charles  VL,  the  Beloved  ....  1380 

Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious.  .  .  1422 

Joan  of  Arc 1412-1431 

Louie  XL 1461 

Charles  VIII.  .  .- 1483 

Louis  XII 1498 

Francis  L 1515 


To  those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  present,  France  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe — inhabited 
by  a  people  speaking  one  language,  professing  one  religion,  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  aspirations ; 
yet  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
distinctions  between  the  various  races  and  peoples  were  strongly 
marked  and  capable  of  easy  definition.  Wars,  persecutions,  and 
revolutions,  have  done  much  to  obliterate  these,  and  the  long  habit 
of  living  under  a  centralised  despotism  has  produced  a  superficial 
uniformity  which  hides  a  great  deal  of  actual  diversity.  The  process 
of  fusion  commenced  apparently  about  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Saint 
(A.D.  1226),  and  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since.  Before  his  time 
France  was  divided  into  six  or  eight  great  ethnographic  provinces 
which  might  now  be  easily  mapped  out,  though  their  boundaries 
frequently  differed  widely  from  the  political  division  of  the  land. 
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No  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  construct  an  ethno-. 
graphic  map  of  the  country  from  the  architectural  remains,  though  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  be  done.  "What  is  wanted  is  that  some 
competent  archaeologist  should  do  for  the  ethnography  of  France  what 
Sir  "W.  Smith  did  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  for  the  geology  of 
England.  Like  that  early  pioneer  of  exact  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department,  he  must  be  content  to  wander  from  province  to  province, 
from  village  to  village,  visiting  every  church,  and  examining  every 
architectural  remain,  comparing  one  with  another,  tracing  their 
affinities,  and  finally  classifying  and  mapping  the  whole.  It  is 
probable  that  the  labour  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Monographs  would  be  required  to  complete  the  task,  but 
it  is  one  of  such  singular  interest  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  soon  be 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attempting  anything  of  the  sort  at 
present  is  the  nomenclature.  When  the  science  is  further  advanced, 
such  names  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  &c.,  will  no  doubt  be  invented,  but 
at  present  we  must  be  content  with  the  political  name  which  seems 
most  nearly  to  express  the  ethnographical  distribution;  though  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance  will  these  be  found  strictly  correct,  all  in 
consequence  being  open  to  adverse  criticism.  In  France  it  frequently 
happened  that  two  or  more  ethnographic  provinces  were  united  under 
one  sceptre— eventually  all  were  merged  into  one — and  during  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  political  boundary  exactly  agreed  for  any  great 
length  of  time  with  the  ethnographical. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  race  is  and  was  cut  up  into 
numerous  political  divisions,  so  that  it  becomes,  from  the  opposite 
cause  alone,  equally  difficult  to  apply  a  nomenclature  which  shall 
correctly  represent  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  such  a  work  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to 
adjust  all  this  with  anything  like  minute  accuracy,  but  the  principal 
features  are  so  easily  recognised  that  no  great  confusion  can  arise  in 
the  application  of  such  names  as  are  usually  employed,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  long  a  better  system  of  nomenclature  will  be 
invented  and  applied. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  which  is  that  the 
architectural  remains  in  France  are  as  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  an  ethnographic  map  of  that  country  as  the  rocks  are  for  the  com- 
pilation of  a  geological  survey.  If  the  one  opens  out  to  the  student 
an  immense  expanse  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  other  is  hardly  of  less 
interest,  though  in  a  less  extended  field.  There  are  few  studies  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  tracing  the  history  of  man  through  his  works, 
and  none  bring  the  former  condition  of  humanity  so  vividly  back  to  us 
as  those  records  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  their  temples 
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or  their  palaces  by  those  who  were  thus  unconsciously  recording  their 
feelings  for  the  instruction  of  their  posterity. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  examining  architecturally 


Diagram  of  the  Architectural  Divisions  of  France.  1 


the  map  of  France  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  as  was 
remarked  in  that  of  Italy,  a  division  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by 


1  A  small  chart  of  the  same  sort  has 
been  published  by  M.  de  Oaumont,* 
which,  though  an  improvement,  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired;  but  until 
every  church,  is  examined,  and  every 


' \rohitectnre,'  p.  174. 


typical  specimen  at  least  published,  it  is 
impossible  to  mark  out  more  ffi»ftB  the 
general  features  of  the  chart.  Imperfect, 
however,  as  they  are  in  this  one,  they  ar? 
still  more  numerous  and  more  detailed 
than  it  vrill  be  easy  for  us  to  follow  and  to 
trace  out  in  the  limited  space  of  this  work. 
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a  boundary  line  running  east  and  west.  In  both  countries,  to  the 
southward  of  this  line  the  land  was  occupied  by  a  Romanesque  people 
who,  though  conquered,  were  never  colonised  by  the  Barbarians  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alter  their  blood  or  consequently  the  ethnographic 
relations  of  the  people.  North  of  the  line  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in 
Italy,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  influence 
very  considerably  the  status  of  the  races,  in  some  instances  almost  to 
the  obliteration  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

In  Prance  the  boundary  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loire  near 
its  northern  edge  till  it  passes  behind  Tours;  it  crosses  that  river 
between  that  city  and  Orleans,  follows  a  somewhat  devious  course  to 
Lyons,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Geneva. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  races  were  roughly  designated  as 
those  speaking  the  Langue  d'oc  and  the  Langue  d'ceil — somewhat 
more  correctly  those  to  the  south  were  called  Romance,1  those  to  the 
north  Prankish ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  distinction  is  too  broad  to  be 
now  clearly  defined,*  and  we  must  descend  much  more  into  detail 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

On  the  south  of  the  line,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  best  defined  architectural  provinces  is  that  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  Provence  or  Provencal.  Its  limits  are  very  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  "  Narbonese  "  would 
consequently  be  a  more  correct  designation,  and  would  be  adopted  if 
treating  of  a  classical  style  of  art.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of 
including  Toulouse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  province,  and 
consequently  the  name  affects  an  accuracy  it  does  not  possess.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  better  at  present  to  adopt  the  vague  name  of 
the  "  Provence "  par  excellence,  especially  as  Provencal  is  a  word 
applied  by  French  authors  to  literary  matters  much  in  the  sense 
it  is  here  used  to  define  an  architectural  division.  The  whole  of 
the  south  coast  of  France  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  belongs 
to  this  province,  and  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  Lyons,  and  is  generally  bounded  by  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
that  river. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Aquitanian 
province  would  be  to  say  that  it  includes  all  those  towns  whose 
names  end  with  the  Basque  article  oc,  consequently  indicating  the 
presence  at  some  former  period  of  a  people  speaking  that  language 
or  something  very  closely  allied  to  it,  or  at  all  events  differing  from 


1  The  use  of  this  term  is  a  little 
awkward  at  first  from  its  haying  another 
meaning  in  English;  it  has,  however, 
been  long  used  by  English  etymologists 
to  distinguish  the  Romance  languages, 
such  as  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 


from  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  is 
here  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
applied  to  architecture — to  those  styles 
derived  from  the  Boman,  but  one  degree 
more  removed  from  it  than  the  early 
phase  of  the  Romanesque. 
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those  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  only  on  the  eastward  that  the 
line  seems  difficult  to  define.  There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Barjac, 
Quissac,  Gignac,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  situations  that  would 
seem  to  belong  to  Provence,  and  until  their  churches  are  examined  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  south  Aquitama  is 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  Korth 
by  a  line  running  nearly  straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
Langeac,  near  to  Le  Puy-en-Yelay. 

The  third  is  designated  that  of  Anjou,  or  the  Angiovine,  from  its 
most  distinguished  province.  This  includes  the  lower  part  of  the 
Loire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Cher.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  strip  of  land,  including  the  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  and 
VendSe,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  place.  It  may  belong, 
so  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  either  Aquitania  or  Anjou,  or  possibly  may 
deserve  a  separate  title  altogether ;  but  in  the  map  it  is  annexed  for 
the  present  to  Poitou  or  the  Angiovine  province. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  that  district  there  is  neither  pure 
Romance  nor  pure  FranMsh,  but  a  style  partaking  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  without  belonging  to  either. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  small  and  secluded  district  of  Auvergne, 
having  a  style  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  the  southern  province,  is  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
neighbouring  styles,  and  is  -one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  found  of  an 
early  age  in  France. 

Beyond  this  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgundian  province, 
having  a  well-defined  and  well-marked  style  of  its  own,  influenced  by 
or  influencing  all  those  around  it.  Its  most  marked  characteristic  is 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  classical  and  medieeval 
styles  without  any  real  fusion.  Essentially  and  constructively  the 
style  is  Gothic,  but  it  retained  the  use  of  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
classical  details  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Burgundy  was  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  country  of  monasticisjm  par  excellence — a  circumstance 
which  had  considerable  influence  on  her  forms  of  art. 

Taking,  then,  a  more  general  view  of  the  southern  province,  ifc 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  it 
would  pass  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  such  a  line  we  should  find  a  style  almost  purely 
Romanesque,  passing  by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a  Gothic 
form  at  its  other  terminal 

On  turning  to  the  Frankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Paris  is  here  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates: 
and  though  the  Norman,  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  those  times, 
with  the  rebuilding  mania  of  the  13th  century,  have  swept  away 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
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Gothic  style  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  how  it  spread  from 
thence  to  all  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  loss  of  its  early  buildings,  and  of 
its  subsequent  pre-eminence  and  supercession  of  the  earlier  styles,  the 
description  of  its  features  naturally  follows  that  of  the  subordinate 
provinces,  and  concludes  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  styles  in  France. 

Not  to  multiply  divisions,  we  may  include  in  the  Northern  province 
many  varieties  that  will  afterwards  Ire  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
French  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  the  Nivernois 
and  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honours,  at  least  consist 
of  such  a  complete  mixture  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  with  the 
Southern  styles,  that  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
in  particular,  though  they  partake  of  all.  The  Northern,  however,  is 
certainly  the  predominant  element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should 
be  classed. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Frankish  style .  and  from  the 
power  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries,  and  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when 
the  rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  the  Romanesque  style  shows  itself  here  with  a 
vigour  and  completeness  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
only  the  Frankish  style  based  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which 
the  Barbarians  used  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted 
it  into  a  purely  national  form.  This  soon  ripened  into  the  complete 
Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  that  it  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  became  the  type  of  all  Gothic 
architecture 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
architecturally  to  Germany.  Lorraine  too  is  more  German  than 
French,  and  if  included  at  all,  must  be  so  as  an  exceptional  transitional 
province.  French  Flanders  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the 
Belgian  provinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  be  disregarded  at 
present :  but  even  after  rejecting  all  these,  enough  is  still  left  to  render 
it  difficult  to  remember  and  follow  all  the  changes  in  style  introduced 
by  these  different  races,  and  which  marked  not  only  the  artistic  but  the 
political  state  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  six  terri- 
torial peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Aquitarne,  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Flanders,  represented  the  six  principal 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  suzerain,  the  Count  or  King  of 
Paris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to  represent  the 
architectural  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  -the  pre-eminence  of  these 
great  princes  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  architectural  divisions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now  describe  some- 
what more  at  length. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  various  styles  in  detail,  it  may 
add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  mode  in  which  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  introduced  into  Christian  architecture  is  previously 
explained  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pointed  arch  with 
radiating  voussoirs  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  as  early  as  the  tune  of 
Sargon  in  the  8th  century  B  a,  and*  by  the  Ethiopians  as  early  as  that 
of  Tirhakah.  The  Etrurians  and  Pelasgi  used  the  form  probably 
twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  constructed  it  with 
horizontal  courses  To  come  nearer,  however,  to  our  own  tune,  the 
Saracens  certainly  adopted  it  at  Cairo  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira,1  and  employed  it  generally  if  not  universally,  and  never 
apparently  used  a  round  arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn 
Tulun,  A  D  879. 

The  Romanesque  traditions,  however,  prevented  the  Christians 
from  adopting  it  in  Europe  till  forced  to  do  it  from  constructive 
necessities  ;  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the  early  churches  in 
Provence  renders  them  singularly  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  solution  of  this  much  mooted  question.2 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  whether  the  form  was  borrowed 
from  the  East,  where  it  had  been  used  so  long  before  it  was  known — or 
at  least  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  known — in  Europe,  It  may 
be  that  the  Pelasgic  Greeks  left  examples  of  it  in  Provence,  or  that 
persons  trading  to  the  Levant  from  Marseilles  became  familiar  with  its 
uses ;  or  it  may  be,  though  very  unlikely,  that  it  was  really  re-invented 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  whatever  way  it  was  introduced,  it  at  least  seems  certain  that 
all  the  churches  of  Provence,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
St.  Louis,  were  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  has  nevertheless  long  been  a  received 
dogma  with  the  antiquaries  of  France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England, 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century — the 
first  example  being  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Suger  at  St. 
Denis  (1144-52),  the  result  of  which  is  that  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  Provencal  architecture  have  felt  themselves  forced  to 


1  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about 
the  age  of  the  pointed  arches  in  the 
mosque  of  Amru;  the  earliest  authen- 
ticated arohe*  of  that  form  are  found  in 
the  Kilometer  in  the  island  of  Roda 
which  is  fixed  by  Mr  Lane  as  861  A  D., 
eighteen  years  older  than  that  of 
Tulftxi.— ED. 


*  For  the  detail  of  the  argument  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  read  by 
me  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  June  18th,  1849,  and  published  in  the 
'Builder,'  and  other  papers  of  the  timt* 
See  also  a  paper  read  in  the  same  place 
in  the  following  month  (July,  1848),  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
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ascribe  the  age  of  the  churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs, 
a  date  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  use  to  which  the  Provencal  architects  applied  the  pointed  arch 
will  be  evident  from  the  annexed  diagram,  the  left-hand  portion  of 
which  is  a  section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Vaison.  The 
object-  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing-tiles  directly  on  the 
vault,  as  the  Romans  had  done  on  their  domes,  and  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  those  of  their  thermse.  Had  they  used  a  circular  vault  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  Jhe  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
that  to  obtain  a  straight-lined  roof  externally,  and  the  necessary  water- 
shed, it  would  have  been  requisite  to  load  the  centre  of  the  vault  to  a 
most  dangerous  extent,  as  at  A  ;  whereas  wish  the  pointed  arch  it  only 
required  the  small  amount  of  filling  up  shown  at  B,  and  even  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  contnvance  if  thought  necessary. 


544  Diagram  of  Vaulting.    South  of  Franco 

By  adopting  the  pointed  form  the  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  the  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Gothic  architects  everywhere  treated  their 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a  roof  of  wood — an 
expedient  highly  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  churches  we  now  find  in 
ruins  all  over  Europe ,  whereas,  had  they  adhered  either  to  the  Roman 
or  Romance  style  of  roofing,  the  constant  upholding  hand  of  man  would 
not  have  been  required  to  protect  their  buildings  from  decay. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  roofing  was  the  difficulty  of  applying  it 'to  intersecting  vaults.  The 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difficulty ;  so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  we  have  already  seen,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments ,  and  even  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  this  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  pointed  arch  might  have 
been  carried  further.  Still  it;  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  mot  easy— 
that  it  required  more  skill  in  construction  and  a  better  class  of  masonry 
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than  was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  all  the  Romance  pointed  vaults  are  simple  tunnel- 
vaults  without  intersections,  and  that  the  Gothic  architects,  when  they 
adopted  the  form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  the  upper  sides 
of  their  vaults  beneath  a  temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  certainly  was  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  they  made  had  they  carefully  profiled  and  orna- 
mented the  exterior  of  the  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
ornamented  the  inside,  their  buildings  would  have  been  not  only  much 
more  beautiful,  but  much  more  permanent,  and  the  style  would  have 
been  saved  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it 
is,  if  we  wished  intelligently  to  adapt  the  Gothic  to  our  purposes, 
instead  of  merely  copying  it,  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we 
ought  first  to  turn  our  attention. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  alluded  to  here,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  at 
an  early  age  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  domes 
as  a  roofing  expedient.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Provence, 
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545.  Fiff.  1.  Fig  2  Fig  3. 

but  they  are  common  in  Aquitaine  and  Anjou — some  of  them  certainly 
of  the  llth  century ,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
not  the  earliest,  though  their  predecessors  have  perished  or  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light 

There  is  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  who  is  not  aware  how 
excellent,  as  a  constructive  expedient,  the  pointed  arch  is  as  applied  to 
intersecting  vaults,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  why  it  was 
equally  necessary  in  the  construction  of  domes.  So  long  as  these 
rested  on  drums  rising  from  the  ground  the  circular  form  sufficed ;  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rest  them  on  pendentives  in  the  angles 
of  square  or  octagonal  buildings,  the  case  was  widely  different  The 
early  Byzantine  architects — in  Sta.  Sophia,  for  instance — did  fit  pen- 
dentives to  circular  arches,  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
required  very  great  skill  both  in  setting  out  and  in  execution.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  pointed  form  was  perceived  at  an  early  date ; 
and  the  Saracens,  who  were  trammelled  by  no  traditions,  adopted 
it  at  once  as  a  doming  expedient  and  adhered  to  it  as  exclusively 
as  the  Gothic  architects  did  in  the  construction  of  their  vaults — 
and  for  the  same  reason— simply  because  it  was  the  best  mode  of 
construction* 
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It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  diagram  on  the 
preceding  page,  fig.  1  represents  the  pendentives  of  a  dome  resting  on 
circular  arches  At  A  they  become  evanescent,  and  for  some  distance 
from  the  centre  are  so  weak  that  it  is  only  by  concealed  construction 
that  they  can  be  made  to  do  their  work.  When  the  pointed  arch  is 
introduced,  as  in  fig.  2,  not  only  is  great  freedom  obtained  in  spacing, 
but  the  whole  becomes  constructively  correct ;  when,  as  in  fig.  3,  an 
octagonal  arrangement  is  adopted,  the  whole  becomes  still  more  simple 
and  easy,  and  very  little  adjustment  is  required  to  fit  a  dome  to  an 
octagon :  and  if  the  angles  are  again  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  polygon  of 
16  sides,  all  the  exigencies  of  construction  are  satisfied. 

At  St.  Front,  Perigueux,  at  Moissac,  and  at  Loches,  we  find  the 
pointed  arch,  introduced  evidently  for  this  purpose,  and  farming  &  class 


646.    Section  of  Church  at  Carcassonne,  with  the  outer  aisles  added  in  the  Hth  century.    No  sc&lo. 

of  roofs  more  like  those  of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  buildings  in 
Europe.    It  is  true  they  now  look  bare  and  formal— their  decorations 
having  been  originally  painted  on  stucco,  which  has  pealed  off1;  but 
still  the  variety  of  form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the 
character  and  truthfulness  they  give  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without, 
are  such  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  expe- 
dients of  stone  external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adopted  in  Gothic. 
Had  the  great  architects  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  carried  out 
these  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  might  have 
left  us  a  style  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  one  they  invented,  and  which  we  are  copying  so  servilely, 
instead  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
inheritance  they  have  left  us  to  work  out  something  mere  beautiful 
*  See  Appendix,  note  ii 
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and  more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  more  advanced 
civilisation. 

The  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  roofs  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  that  of  the  mediaeval  architects.  Their  architecture,  as 
before  remarked,  being  essentially  external,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  internal,  they  placed  the  stone  of  their  roofs  on  the  outside, 
and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  arrange  the  covering  ornamentally ;  but 
they  supported  all  this  on  a  framework  of  wood,  which  in  every 
instance  has  perished.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  greater 
mistake  of  the  two.  Both  were  wrong  without  doubt.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Romance  architects  aimed  at — a 
complete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
ornamented,  both  externally  and  internally ,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  and  really  artistic  mode  of 
effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  one  to  which  attention  should  now  be 
turned.1 

This  early  mode  of  employing  the  pointed  arch  is  so  little  under- 
stood generally  that,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  one  other  example  with  a  perfectly  authentic  date. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassonne  was  dedicated  by  Pope 
Urban  II.  in  1096.  It  was  not  then  quite  complete,  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  the  nave,  as  we  now  find  it,  was  finished  by  the  year 
1 100.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  section,  the  side  aisles  and  all 
the  openings  are  constructed  with  round  arches ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
vaulting  the  nave  forced  on  the  architects  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch.  It  is  here  constructed  solid  with  fiat  nbs  over  each 
pillar,  and  without  any  attempt  to  pierce  it  for  the  introduction  of 
light ;  and  as  the  west  end  is  blocked  up — fortified  in  fact — the  result 
is  gloomy  enough. 

This  example  is  also  interesting  when  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view.  If  we  turn  back  to  "Woodcuts  Nos.  187  and  188,  and  compare 
them  with  this  section,  we  shall  be  able  to  gauge  exactly  the  changes 
which  were  introduced  and  the  progress  that  was  made,  during  the 
1000  years  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  these  two  buildings. 
In  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Mmes,  we  have  the  same  three- 
aisled  arrangement  as  at  Carcassonne.  Their  dimensions  are  not  very 
dissimilar ;  the  nave  at  Nfmes  is  27  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  7&  ft.  in  the 
clear.  At  Carcassonne  this  becomes  25  ft.  and  10  ft.  respectively.  The 
aisles  are  in  the  early  example  separated  from  the  nave  by  screen 
walls,  adorned  with  pillars  which  are  mere  ornaments.  In  the  later 


1  The  Scotch  and  Irish,  Celts  seem  to 
have  had  a  conception  of  this  truth,  and 
in  both  those  countries  we  find  some 
bold  attempts  at  true  stone  roofs:  the 

YOL.  u 


influence,  1  owever,  of  the  Gothic  races 
overpowered  them,  and  the  mixed  roof 
became  universal 
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examples  the  pillars  have  become  the  main  support  of  the  roof,  the  wall 
being  omitted  between  them. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  in  both  instances  is  adorned  with  flat  ribs,  one 
over  each  pillar ,  but  at  Nimes  the  rib  is  rather  wider  than  the  space 
between.  At  Carcassonne  the  rib  occupies  only  one-fourth  of  the 
width  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  most  striking  differences  is,  that  Nimes 
displays  all  that  megalithic  grandeur  for  which  the  works  of  the 
Romans  were  so  remarkable ,  while  at  Carcassonne  the  masonry  is  little 
better  than  rubble.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  temple  displays 
an  elegance  of  detail  which  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste,  while 
the  decoration  of  the  church  is  rude  and  fantastic,  though  no  doubt 
picturesque  and  appropriate.  The  last  remark  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  a  reproach  to  Gothic  art,  for  the  choir  of  this  very  church, 
and  the  two  outer  arches  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  546,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1331,  with  an  elegance  of  detail  which,  in  a  constructive 
sense,  would  shame  the  best  classical  examples.  The  nave  is  a  tentative 
example  of  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  inventing,  or  trying  to  invent, 
a  new  style,  and  before  they  quite  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
builders  of  Carcassonne  had  this  temple  at  Nimes  standing,  probably 
much  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  within  120  miles  of  them,  and 
they  were  attempting  to  copy  it  as  best  they  could.  It  is  probable, 
however,  they  had  also  other  models  besides  this  one,  and  certain 
that  this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  The  differ- 
ences are  considerable,  but  the  similarities  are  so  great  that  we 
ought  rather  to  be  astonished  that  ten  centuries  of  experience  and 
effort  had  not  shown  more  progress  than  we  find. 


PROVENCE. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  fully  and  carefully  written 
than  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  the  retirement  of  the  Romans 
to  the  accession  of  the  Franks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  more  of  its  former  civilisation  through  the  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on.  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  history,  however, 
is  to  be  desired  more  in  an  archaeological  than  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view ;  for  the  Provencal  churches,  compared  with  the  true  Gothic, 
though  numerous  and  elegant,  are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
their  original  effect. 

Among  the  Provencal  churches,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Boms,  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  (Woodcut  No.  547). 
lake  all  the  others,  its  dimensions  are  small,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  northern  province,  as  it  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  about 
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20  ft.  in  width  The  side  aisles  have  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  plan  and  dimensions  originally  may 
have  been 

The  most  remarkable  feature  and  the  least  altered  is  the  porch, 
which  is  so  purely  Romanesque  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
copied  from  such  examples  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Chamas 
(Woodcut  No.  221;.  It  presents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  the 
horizontal  features  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
cannot  rank  higher  than  the  Carlovingian  era ;  though  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  determine  how  much  more  modern  it  may  be.  The  same 


547.       Porch  of  Notre  Damo  de  Dome,  Avignon     (I- rum  Labordc's  '  Monuments  de  la  Fiance  ) 

ornaments  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  being  integral  parts  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  pointed  roof,  have  led  to  various  theories  to 
account  for  this  copying  of  classical  details  after  the  period  at  which 
it  was  assumed  that  the  pointed  arch  had  been  introduced.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  above,  how  early  this  was  the  case  as  a 
vaulting  expedient  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  difficulty  being  removed, 
we  may  safely  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  essential  parts  of  this  church 
to  a  period  not  long,  if  at  all,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

Next  perhaps  in  importance  to  this,  is  the  church  of  St.  Trophime 
at  Aries,  the  nave  of  which,  with  its  pointed  vault,  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  age,  though  its  porch  (Woodcut  No.  548),  instead  of  being 
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the  earliest  part  as  in  the  last  instance,  is  hero  the  most  modern, 
having  been  erected  in  the  llth  century,  when  the  church  to  which  it 
is  attached  acquired  additional  celebrity  by  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  St.  Trophime  to  a  final  resting-place  within  its  walls.  As  it  is,  it 
forms  a  curious  and  interesting  pendent  to  the  one  last  quoted,  showing 
how  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  style  had  passed  from  debased 
Roman  to  a  purely  native  form,  still  retaining  a  strong  tradition  of 
its  origin,  but  so  used  and  so  ornamented  that,  were  we  not  able  to 


648.  pordx  of  St  Tropliime,  Aries.    (Prom  Chapuy,  <  Moyen  Ago  Monumental/) 

trace  back  the  steps  one  by  one  by  which  the  porch  at  Avignon  led 
to  that  of  Aries,  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  succession. 

The  porches  at  Aix,  Ouxa,  Ooustonges,  Prades,  Valcabro,  Tarascon, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  province,  form  a  series  of  singular  interest,  and 
of  great  beauty  of  detail  mixed  with  all  the  rich  exuberance  of  our  own 
Norman,  doorways,  and  follow  ono  another  by  such  easy  gradations 
that  the  relative  age  of  each  may  easily  be  determined. 

The  culminating  example  is  that  at  St.  Gilles,  near  tho  mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  church  of  its  class,  but 
so  classical  in  many  of  its  details,  that  it  probably  is  somewhat  earlier 
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than  this  one  at  Aries,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  though 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  It  consists  of  three  such  porches 
placed  side  by  side,  and  connected  together  by  colonnades — if  they 
may  be  so  called — and  sculpture  of  the  richest  class,  forming  altogether 
a  frontal  decoration  unsurpassed  except  in  the  northern  churches  of 
the  13th  century  Such  porches,  however,  as  those  of  Rheims,  Amiens, 
and  Chartres,  surpass  even  these  in  elaborate  xichness  and  in  dimen- 
sions, though  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  are  really  more  beautiful  in 
design. 


64 '.    Apse  of  Church  at  Alet     (From  Taylor  ami  Nodler,  *  Voyages  d  ms  l'An<  tonne  France.') 

There  is  another  church  of  the  Oarlovingian  era  at  Orange,  and  one 
at  Nimos,  probably  belonging  to  the  9th  or  10th  century;  both  how- 
ever very  iL-uch  injured  by  alterations  and  repairs.  In  the  now  deserted 
city  of  Yaison  thore  are  two  churches,  so  classical  in  their  style,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  M  Laborde,1  and  the  French  antiquaries  in 
general,  classing  them,  as  remains  of  the  classical  period.  In  any 
other  country  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  an  inference  would  be  in- 
evitable ;  but  here  another  code  of  criticism  must  be  applied  to  them. 
The  oldest,  the  chapel  of  St.  Quinide,  belongs  probably  to  the  9th  or 
10th  century.  It  is  small  but  remarkably  elegant  and  classical  in  the 

1  Laborde,  *  Monuments  de  la  France,'  vol.  i  p.  92,  plates  or?,  and  crvt 
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style  o£  its  architecture.  The  apse  is  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  other  example  is  found  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know  Exter- 
nally it  is  two  sides  of  a  square,  internally  a  semicircle,  at  each  angle 
of  the  exterior  and  in  each  face  is  a  piLtstei,  fahly  imitated  from  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  supporting  an  entablature  that  might  very  well 
mislead  a  Northern  antiquary  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  was  a 
Pagan  temple. 

The  cathedral,  though  larger,  is  more  Gothic  both  in  plan  and 

detail,  though  not 
without  some  classical 
features,  and  is  entirely 
f  roe  from  the  lx>ld  rude- 
ness of  style  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  architecture  of 

tho  nth  contmy,  ^ 

which  it  belongs.  Its 
l  Hywtem  of  vaulting  has 
already  beoix  explained 
(Woodcut  No.  544), 
but  neither  of  those 
buildings  hiiH  yet  mot 
with  tho  attention  they 
richly  morit  from 
thorto  who  arc  donirous 
<>£  tracing  tho  progress 
of  art  from  tho  doclmo 
of  tho  puro  Koman  to 
the  rise  of  the  true 
Gothic  stylos, 

Taking  it  altogether, 
pcrhapHtlvomostelegant 
specimen  of  tho  style  is 
the  ruined  —  now,  I  fear,  nearly  destroyed—  church  of  Alct,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  llth  century,  wau  singularly  classical  in 
its  details,  and  wonderfully  elegant  iu  every  part  of  its  design.  Of 
this  the  apse,  as  having  undergone  BO  subsequent  transformation,  was 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  though  not  tho  inoHt  beautiful,  portion. 
Externally  the  upper  part  was  adorned  with  dwarf  Corinthian  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  that  would  not  discredit  the  buildings  of 
Diocletian  at  Spalato  ,  the  lower  part  was  ornamented  by  forms  of 
more  mediaeval  character,  but  of  scarcely  less  elegance.  In  the  interior 
the  triumphal  arch,  as  it  would  be  called  in  a  Roman  basilica,  is 
adorned  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,  designed  with  the  bold  freedom  of 
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the  age,  though  retaining  the  classical  forms  in  a  most  unexpected 
degree. 

The  rest  of  the  church  is  as  elegant  as  these  parts,  though  far  less 
classical,  the  necessities  of  vault- 
ing and  construction  requiring  a 
different  mode  of  treatment,  and 
a  departure  from  conventional 
forms,  which  the  architect  does 
not  seem  to  have  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  employ  in 
the  apse. 

Another  singularly  elegant 
specimen  of  this  style  is  the 
church  of  St.  Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux,  near  Avignon  (Wood- 
cuts Noa.  551,  552).  Its  details 
are  so  elegant  and  so  classical 
that  it  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  a  building  of  the  Lower 
Empire  anterior  to  Justinian's 
time.  Its  plan,  however,  and  the 
details  of  its  construction,  prove 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  more 
modern  date;  Viollet  le  Due 
would  even  bring  it  down  as  low 
as  the  12th  century.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  it  should  be 
so  modern  as  this ;  but  the  truth 
is,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Romance  style  in  this  province 
has  still  to  be  written.1  It  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  the 
care  it  deserves  by  any  competent 
authority,  and  till  it  is  we  must 
be  content  with  the  knowedge 
that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhdne,  there  exists  a 
group  of  churches  which,  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  the  classical 
remains  with  which  the  country 
is  studded,  exhibit  an  elegance  of  design  as  exquisite  as  it  is  in  strange 

1  [A  valuableand  well-illustrated  work, 
entitled  '  The  Architecture  of  Provence 
and  the  Bmera,  Edinburgh,  1888,'  by 
Mr,  David  MacGibbon,  has  since  added 
to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect.  Mi. 


Elevation  of  half  one  Bay  of  the  Exterior  of 
Si  Paul-Trols-Chfiteaux 


MacGibbon  accepts  the  date  of  12th 
century  for  the  Chuioh  of  St.  Paul- 
Trois-Ohateaux,  and  attributes  its  Boman 
character  to  ancient  \vork  in  the  pro- 
vinces.—Eix] 
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contrast  "with  the  rude  vigour — almost  vulgarity — which  characterised 
the  works  of  the  Normans  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  land  at  the 
same  period. 

Passing  from  the  round-arched  to  the  pointed  modifications  of 
this  style,  the  church  at  Fontifroide,  near  Narbonne,  shows  it  in  its 
completeness,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  example.  There,  not  only 
the  roof  is  pointed,  but  all  the  constructive  openings  havo  assumed  the 
same  forms.  The  wmdows  and  doorways,  it  is  true,  still  retain  their 
circular  heads,  and  did  retain  them  as  long  as  the  native  style  nourished 
— the  pointed-headed  opening  being  only  introduced  by  the  Franks 
when  they  occupied  this  country  in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  section  across  the  nave  (Woodcut  553)  shows  the  form  of  the 
central  vault,  which  the  longitudinal  section  shows  to  be  a  plain 
tunnel-vault  unbroken  by  any  intersection  throughout  the  whole 


683.       Longitudinal  and  Cross  Section  of  Fontifroide  Church.   (From  Taylor  ami  Nudioi .) 

length  of  the  nave.  The  side  aisles  are  roofed  with  half  vaults,  form- 
ing abutments  to  the  central  arches — the  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion being,  as  before  explained,  that  the  tiles  or  paving-stones  of  the 
roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault  without  the  intervention,  of  any  car- 
pentry. Internally  also  the  building  displays  much  elegant  simplicity 
and  constructive  propriety.  Its  chief  defect  is  the  darkness  of  the 
vault  from  the  absence  of  a  clerestory,  which  though  tolerable  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  South,  could  not  be  borne  in.  the  more  gloomy 
North.  It  was  to  correct  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive,  that 
in  the  North  the  roof  of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  the  height  of  that 
of  the  central  nave,  light  being  admitted  through  a  gallery.  Next 
the  upper  roof  the  aisles  was  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere 
strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying  buttresses.  Lastly,  the  central  vault  was 
out  up  by  intersections,  so  as  to  obtain  space  for  windows  to  the  very 
height  of  the  ridge.  It  was  this  last  expedient  that  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed-headed  window.  It  might  never  have  been 
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introduced  but  for  the  invention,  of  painted  glass,  but  this  requiring 

larger  openings,  compelled  the  architects  to  bring  these  windows  close 

up  to  the  lines  of  the  constructive  vaulting,  and  so  follow  its  forms. 

In  the  South,  however,  painted  glass  never  was,  at  least  in  the  age  of 

which  we  are  now  speaking,  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  the 

windows  remained  so  small  as  never  to  approach  or  interfere  in  any 

way  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  and  they  therefore  retained  their 

national  and  more  beautiful  circular-headed  termination.     The  modes 

of  introducing  light  are,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  defective  part 

of  the  arrangements  of  the  Provencal  churches,  and  have  given  rise 

to  its  being  called  a  "  cavern-like  Gothic  " l  from  the  gloom  of  their 

interiors  as  compared  with  the 

glass  walls   of  their  Northern 

rivals.      Still  it  by  no  means 

follows  that  this  was  an  inherent 

characteristic  of  the  style,  which 

could  not  have  been  remedied 

by  further  experience ,  but  it 

is  probable  that  no  ingenuity 

would   ever  have  enabled  this 

style  to  display  these  enormous 

surfaces   of  painted  glass,  the 

introduction  of  which  was,  if 

not    the    only,    at    least    the 

principal  motive    of    all  those 

changes  which  took  place  in  the 

Prankish  provinces.3 

It    would    be    tedious    to 
attempt  to  describe  the  numer- 
ous   churches   Of  the   llth    and      KM        Doorway  in  Church  at  Maffuelonne. 
12th  centuries  Which  are  found     Cft""  ^^ier,  'Moments deBaBl^guedoc  ') 

in  every  considerable  town  in  this  province :  some  of  them,  however, 
such  as  Bine,  St.  Guillem  du  Desert,  St.  Martin  de  Landres,  Yignogoul, 
Valmaigne,  Lodeve,3  &c.,  deserve  particular  attention,  as  exemplifying 
this  style,  not  only  in  its  earlier  forms,  but  after  it  had  passed  into 
a  pointed  style,  though  differing  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
North.  Among  these  there -is  no  church  more  interesting  than,  the 
old  fortalice-like  church  of  Maguelonne,  which,  from  its  exposed 
situation,  open  to  the  attacks  of  Saracenic  corsairs  as  well  as  Christian 
robbers,  looks  more  like  a  baronial  castle  than  a  peaceful  church.  One 
of  its  doorways  shows  a  curious  admixture  of  classical,  Saracenic,  and 


*  Wood's '  Letters  of  an  architect,1  vol. 
1,  p.  168. 
a  See  Appendix,  note  3. 


*  These  are  all  illustrated  more  or  less 
completely  by  Kenouvler,  'Monuments 
de  Baa  Languedoc.'  Montpelller,  1840. 
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Gothic  taste,  which  could  only  be  found  here ;  and  as  it  bears  a  date 
(1178),  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  style  to  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  been  completed,  the  church  of  St.  Gilles  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  most  splendid  of  the  province.  Its  portal  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  and  is  certainly  without  a  rival ,  and  the  lower  church, 
which  belongs  to  the  llth  century,  is  worthy  of  its  magnificence.  It 
was,  however,  either  never  finished,  or  was  subsequently  ruined  along 
with  the  upper  church,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1116  by 
Raymond  IV.,  Count  of  St  Gilles.  This  too  was  probably  never  com- 
pleted, or,  if  it  was,  it  was  ruined  in  the  wars  with  the  Huguenots. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  and  though  wanting  the  richness  of  the 

earlier  examples,  it  perhaps  surpasses 
them  all  in  the  excellence  of  its  masonry, 
and  the  architectural  propriety  of  all  its 
parts. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  important 
church  at  Yalence  of  the  llth  century, 
which  seems  to  be  an  almost  expiring 
effort  of  the  "  cavern-like "  style.  In 
other  respects  it  resembles  the  Northern 
styles  so  much  as  almost  to  remove  it 
from  the  Provencal  class.  This  is  oven 
more  true  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne, 
which  is  nevertheless  the  largost  and 
finest  of  tho  churches  of  Provence,  but 
which  approaches,  both  in  style  and 
locality,  very  closely  to  the  Burgundian 
churches. 

Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having 
no  transept  and  no  aisle  trending  round 
the  apse,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
Northern  churches.  It  consists  of  throe 
aisles,  the  central  one  35  ft.  wide  between 

the  piers,  the  others  14  ft.  The  buttresses  are  internal,  as  was  usual 
in  the  South,  forming  chapels,  and  making  up  the  whole  width 
externally  to  113  ft.  by  a  length  over  all  of  300,  so  that  it  covers 
somewhere  about  30,000  sq.  ft.  This  is  only  half  the  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  great  Northern  cathedrals,  but  the  absence  of  transepts, 
and  its  generally  judicious  proportions,  make  this  church  look  much 
larger  than  it  really  is. 

The  west  front  and  the  three  western  bays  are  of  the  16th  century ; 
the  next  seven  are  of  an  early  style  of  pointed  architecture,  with  semi- 
Roman  pilasters,  which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  Burgundian 
architecture,  and  which  belong  probably  to  the  1 1th  or  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  The  apse  is  ascribed  to  the  year  952,  but  there  are 


5G5      Cathedral,  Vienna.    (From  Wie- 
bettng)   Scale  1UO  ft  to  1  in 
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no  drawings  on  which  sufficient  dependence  can  be  placed  to  determine 
the  date. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  church,  St  Andre  le  Bas  at  Yienne, 
belonging  to  the  llth  century,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  province,  and  though 
evidently  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  campaniles, 
displays  an  amount  of  design  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Alps. 


CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 

The  round  shape  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favourite  for  sacred 
buildings  in  Provence,  and  consequently  was  never  worked  into  the 
apses  of  the  churches  nor  became  an  important  adjunct  to  them.  One 
of  the  few  examples  found  is  a  small  baptistery  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Aix,  either  very  ancient  or  built  with  ancient  materials,  and 
now  painfully  modernised.  At  Riez  there  is  a  circular  detached 
baptistery,  usually,  like  the  churches  at 
Yaison,  called  a  pagan  temple,  but 
evidently  of  Christian  origin,  though  the 
pillars  in  the  interior  seem  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  some  more 
ancient  and  classical  edifice  But  the 
finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Rieux, 
probably  of  the  1 1th  century.  Internally  the 
vault  is  supported  by  4  piers  and  3  pillars, 
producing  an  irregularity  far  from  pleasing, 
and  without  any  apparent  motive. 

At  Planes  is  another  church  the  plan  of  which  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
if  not  for  its  merit,  at  least  for  its  singularity  .  it  is  a  triangle  with  an 
apse  attached  to  each  side,  and  supporting  a  circular  part  terminating 
in  a  plain  roof.  As  a  constructive  puzzle  it  is  curious,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  any  legitimate  use  could  be  made  of  such  a  caprice. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  triapsal  church,  that  of 
St.  Croix  at  Mont  Majour  near  Aries.  Built  as  a  sepulchral  chapel, 
it  is  a  singularly  gloomy  but  appropriate  erection ,  but  it  is  too  tall 
and  too  bare  to  rank  high  as  a  building  even  for  such  a  purpose. 


TOWERS. 

Provence  is  for  from  being  rich  in  towers,  which  never  seem  there 
to  have  been  favourite  forms  of  architectural  display.  That  of 
St.  Andr6  le  Bas  at  Vienne  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  this  at 
Puissalicon  (Woodcut  No.  557)  near  BSziers  is  even  more  typical  of 
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the  style,  and  standing  as  it  now  does  in  solitary  grandeur  among  the 
ruins  of  the  church  once  attached  to  it,  has  a  dignity  seldom  possessed 
by  such  monuments  In  style  it  resembles  the  towers  of  Italy  more 
than  any  found  farther  north,  but  it  is  not  without  peoului  ities  that 
point  to  a  different  mode  of  elaborating  this  peculiar  feature  fioin 
anything  found  elsewhere  As  a  design  its  principal  defect  seems  to 
be  a  want  of  lightness  in  the  upper  storey.  The  single  circular  opening 

there  is  a  mistake  in  a  building 
gradually  growing  lighter  towards  its 
summit. 

These  towers  were  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  attached  symmetrically  to  the 
churches  When  height  was  made 
an  object,  it  was  more  frequently 
attained  by  carrying  up  the  dome  at 
the  intersection  of  the  choir  witli 
the  nave.  At  Aries  this  is  done  by 
a  heavy  square  tower,  gradually 
diminishing,  but  still  massive  to  the 
top ,  but  in  most  instances  the  square 
becomes  an  octagon,  and  this  again 
passes  into  a  circle,  which  terminates 
the  composition.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  this  class  of  domes,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  is  the  church 
of  Cruus  (Woodcut  No.  r>58),  whoro 
these  parts  are  pleasingly  subordin- 
ated, and  form,  with  the  apses  on 
which  they  rest,  a  vary  beautiful 
composition.  The  defect  is  the  tiled 
roofs  or  offsets  at  tho  junction  of  the 
various  storeys,  which  give  an  appear- 

S^.ToweratPuiasaUcon,  (Ftom Renouvicr )  ^    rf    wealmess>    ^    Jf    the    uppw 

parts  could  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  one  into  the  other. 
This  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  original 
design.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  her©  the  principle  of  a  more 
pleasing  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  af torwarda  used 
in  pointed  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes  of 
any  extent. 

CLOISTERS. 

Nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  the  more  important  churches  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  were  collegiate,  and  in  such  establishments 
the  cloister  forms  as  important  a  part  as  the  church  itself,  and  fre- 
quently the  more  beautiful  object  of  tho  two.  In  our  own  cold  wet 
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climate  the  cloisters  lose  much  of  their  appropriateness;  still,  they 
always  were  used,  and  always  with  a  pleasing  efiect ;  but  in  the  warm 
sunny  South  their  charm  is  increased  tenfold.  The  artists  seem  to 
have  felt  this,  and  to  have  devoted  a  large  share  of  their  attention  to 
these  objects— creating,  in  fact,  a  new  style  of  architecture  for  this 
special  purpose 

With  us  the  arcades  of  a  cloister  are  generally,  if  not  always,  a 
range  of  unglazed  windows,  presenting  the  same  features  as  those  of 
the  church,  which,  though  beautiful  when  filled  with  glass,  are  some- 
what out  of  place  without  that  indispensable  adjunct  In  the  South 


658. 


Clmrch  ui  Cruas.    (From  Taylor  and  Nodler  ) 


the  cloister  is  nover  a  window,  or  anything  in  the  least  approaching  to 
it  in  design,  but  a  range  of  small  and  elegant  pillars,  sometimes  single, 
sometimes  coupled,  generally  alternately  so,  and  supporting  arches  of 
light  and  elegant  design,  all  the  features  being  of  a  character  suited  to 
the  place  where  they  are  used,  and  to  that  only. 

The  cloister  at  Aries  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers 
and  artists,  and  perhaps  no  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  style  has 
been  so  often  drawn  or  so  much  admired.  Two  sides  of  it  are  of  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  porch  (Woodcut  No.  548),  and 
equally  beautiful.  The  other  two  are  somewhat  later,  the  columns 
supporting  pointed  instead  of  round  arches.  At  Aix  there  is  another 
similar  to  that  at  Aries,  and  fragments  of  such  colonnades  are  found 
in  many  places.  That  of  Pontifroide  (Woodcut  No.  559)  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect,  and  some  of  its  capitals  are  treated  wjtolj.  a 
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Cloister  at  Fontifioide    (From  Tayloi  and  Nodier.) 
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Capitals  to  Cloister,  Elwj. 
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freedom  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  elegance,  not 
often  rivalled  anywhere.  They  even  excel — for  the  purpose  at  least 
— the  German  capitals  of  the  same  age.  Those  at  Elne  are  more 
curious  than  those  of  any  other  cloister  in  France,  so  far  as  I  know 
— some  of  them  showing  so  distinct  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  style.  Yet  they 
are  treated  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  mediaeval  as  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  form.  Here,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different 
— the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
time  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a  delicacy  of  handling 
and  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  characteristic  of  the  South  than  of 
the  ruder  North,  and  must  admit  that  their  architects  have  in  these 
cloisters  produced  objects  with  which  nothing  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
England  can  compete 
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Churches  at  P&igueux,  Somllao,  Angoulfone,  Alby,  Toulouse,  Oonquos, 
Tours — Tombs 

THE  moment  you  pass  the  VJ)la  forming  the  -watershed  between  the 

rivers  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  debouch 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  you 
become  aware  of  having  left 
the  style  we  have  just,  boon 
describing  to  enter  upon  a  now 
architectural  province.  This 
province  possesses  two  distinct 
and  separate  styles,  very  unlike 
one  another  both  in  character 
and  detail  The  first  of  these 
is  a  round  arched  tunnel- 
vaulted  Gothic  stylo,  more 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  conceptions  than  for  the 
success  with  which  those  con- 
ceptions are  carried  out,  or  for 
beauty  of  detail  The  second 
is  a  pointed-arched,  dome-roofed 
style  peculiar  to  the  province. 
The  existence  of  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  art  in  this  part 
of  France,  where  it  is  alone 
found,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  the  pre-existenco  in 
this  province  of  a  race  differing 

662.  Plan  of  a  Front,  Pori^eux  (From  F  deVerneUh,  Y?       a    **  &  *  "*       *  reS 
« Architecture  Bmiitine  en  France.')  of  the  country ,  thOU&h  Xt  18  HOt 

Sca'eiOOfMolin.  .  .      *'       .    e  ,   . 

at  present  easy  to  determine 

their  origin.     From  the  prevalence  of  Basque  terminations  to    the 
,  of  the  principal  towns  iq.  the  ^strict,  and  from  tbe  fragments 
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of  that  people  still  existing  on  its  southern  frontier,  it  would  appear 
most  likely  that  they  were  the  influencing  race.  If  so,  their  love  of 
domes  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  establish  their  claim  to  a  Turanian 
origin,  for  though  domes  are  found,  no  doubt,  farther  north,  it  is  in  a 
modified  form  These  phenomena  are,  however,  sufficient  to  induce  us 
to  include  for  the  present  in  the  province  of  Aquitame  the  doubtful 
districts  of  the  Angoumois  and  Vendee,  though  it  is  possible  that 
these  provinces  may  event- 
ually turn  out  to  belong 
more  properly  to  Anjou. 

In  describing  them,  it 
may  be  convenient  to 
take  the  domical  style 
first,  as  ibs  history — with 
one  or  two  exceptional 
examples  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces — begins 
and  ends  here.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  found  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  so  soon  as  it 
is  looked  for;  but  in  a 
country  whose  architecture 
has  been  so  imperfectly 
investigated  as  has  boon 
the  case  in  Spain,  fifty 
different  stylos  might  oxmt 
without  our  being  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact. 

Tho  principal  and  best 
preserved  example  of  the 
domical  style  of  Aquitamo 
is  the  church  of  Wt. 
3Tront,  Periguoux.  As 
will  be  seen,  from  the 
woodcut  No.  562,  its  plan 
is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  182  ft.  each  way  internally,  exclusive  of  the 
apse,  which  is  comparatively  modern,  and  of  the  ante-church  and 
porch,  shaded  darker,  extending  150  ffc.  farther  west,  which  are  the 
remains  of  an  older  church,  now  very  much  mutilated,  and  to  which 
the  domical  church  was  added  in  the  12th  century. 

Both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  church 
bears  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  illustrated  in  Book  II.  The  latter  church,  however,  has  the 
angles  so  filled  up  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  more  usual  Greek  form  of 
a  square,  while  its  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions  of  a 
voi.  xi.  s1 
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magnificence  to  which  the  church  of  St.  Front  can  lay  no  claim.  The 
five  cupolas  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  are  similarly  placed,  in  both 
churches  ,  and  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  points  certainly 
to  an  identity  of  origin.  Both  too  would  seom  to  bo  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  there  is  now  some  reason  to  doubt  the  data  on  which  M.  Felix 
de  Verneilh  J  ariived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  church  we  now  seo 
was  erected  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  llth  century.  There  is, 
however,  one  striking  difference — that  all  tho  constructive  arches  in 
St  Front  are  pointed,  while  those  of  St.  Mark's  are  round.  The  form 
too  of  the  cupolas  differs  ,  and  in  St  Front  the  piors  that  support  the 
domes,  having  been  found  too  weak,  have  been  cased  to  strengthen 
them,  which  gives  them  an  awkward  appearance,  from  which  St.  Mark's 
is  free.  The  difference  that  would  strike  a  traveller  most  is,  that  St, 
Mark's  retains  its  frescoes  and  decorations,  while  St.  Front,  like  almost 
all  the  churches  of  its  age,  presents  nothing  now  but  naked  bare  walls, 
though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  originally  painted.  This 
indeed  was  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  mode  of  decoration  of  all 
the  churches  of  this  age,  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  painted  glass. 

The  cupolas  are  at  the  present  day  covered  with  a  wooden  roof ; 
but  £heir  original  appearance  is  represented  with  tolerable  correctness 
in  the  woodcut  No  563,  which,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern 
domes  usually  are,  are  still  a  far  more  picturesque  and  permanent 
finishing  for  a  roof  than  the  wooden  structures  of  the  more  Northern 
races  Its  present  internal  appearance,  from  tho  CUUHOS  above  men- 
tioned, is  singularly  bare  and  gloomy,  and  no  doubt  utterly  unworthy 
of  its  pristine  splendour. 

The  tower  stands  at  the  intersection  between  the  old  and  new 


1  M  Verneilh,  in  his  work  « Archi- 
tecture byzantine  en  Franco,1'  4to,  Puns, 
1851,  based  his  arguments  chiefly  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  copied  from  St 
Mark's,  Venice.  Tho  discoveries  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  (p  530,  vol  I.) 
prove  that  the  latter  was  not  built  till 
1063-71,  so  that  it  follows  that  a  much 
latei  date  must  be  given  to  St  Front,  un- 
less the  latter  be,  like  St  Mark's,  a  copy 
of  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constan- 
tinople. Against  this  supposition  there 
remains  the  fact  that  the  churches 
of  St  Mark,  Venice,  and  St,  Fro.'.t, 
Pengueux,  aie  identical  in  their  dimen- 
sions if  we  replace  Italian  feet  by  French 
feet  There  is  also  a  record  quoted  by 
Mr  Gailhabaud  that  the  original  "church 
of  St.  Front  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 


1120;  but  tho  existing  church  is  entirely 
built  in  incombustible  material,  tind  there- 
fore it  would  scorn  to  be  moro  probnblo 
that  a  much  later  date,  viz  1120-1140, 
must  bo  given  to  it.  It  should  however 
be  taken  into  account  that  St.  Front  is 
generally  accepted  as  tho  prototype  of 
all  tho  domed  churches  in  France,  so 
that  if  any  of  its  successors  could  be 
proved  to  have  an  earlier  date  our 
argumt  nt  would  full  to  the  ground.  So 
far  as  tho  architectural  details  of  the 
cliuroh  ar«  oonc*nn-d  theyhavo  more  the 
character  of  tho  12th  than  of  tho  llth 
century,  and  tho  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  at  so  early  a  date  seems 
improbable,  except  so  far  as  the  pointed 
barrel  vault  is  concerned,  See  page  46. 
Consult  the  Appendix,  note  4. 
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churches,  and  its  lower  part  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  details,  that  it 
more  probably  belongs  to  the  older  Latin  church  than  to  the  domical 
one  Its  upper  part  seems  to  have  been  added,  and  its  foundation 
strengthened,  at  the  time  the  eastern  part  was  built. 

St.  Front  is  perhaps  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  perfect  Greek 
cross  church  with  cupolas     That  of  Souillac  is  a  good  example  of  a 


564. 


Interior  of  Ohnroh  at  Souillaa     (from  Taylor  and  Nodier.) 


modification  of  a  form  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  cupola  forming 
the  eastern  branch  is  here  transferred  to  the  western,  making  it  thus  a 
Latin  instead  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  as 
the  principal  space  and  magnificence  is  thus  concentrated  about  the 
high  altar,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  culminating  point  of  effect.  An 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  internal  appearance,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
churches  of  this  style,  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  564),  which  in 
reality  giv«s  it  much  more  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  a  mosque 
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in  Cairo  than  of  a  Christian  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  building 
is  not  large,  being  only  205  ft.  in  length  internally,  including  the 
porch,  and  110  across  the  tiansepts  Its  age  is  not  accurately  known, 

but  it  is  usually  placed  by  antiquaries 
in  the  12th  century  on  account  of  its 
pointed  arches. 

The  e.ithodral  at  Angoulomo  (Wood- 
cut No.  505)  is  another  «ind  still  moio 
'  extended  example  of  this  chiss,  ha\  uig 
i  threo  domes  in  tho  n«ivo  ,  dho  facade 
boloiigmg  probably  to  tho  llth,  tho  test 
to  the  12th  contury  Tho  form  of  those 
domes,  with  the  arrangement  of  tho 
sido  walls,  will  bo  understood  from  tho 
woodcut  No  566.  Tho  method  adopted 
in  this  church  may  bo  considered  as 
typical  of  all  this  class ,  and,  except  in 
the  mode  of  lighting  tho  upper  part,  is 
by  no  moans  inferior  m  architectural 
effect  to  the  intersecting  vaults  of  after 
agos.  Tho  transepts  hero  are  shortened 
internally  so  as  only  to  givo  room  for 
two  small  lateral  chapols  ;  but  externally  thoy  arc  miwlo  very  imposing 
by  the  addition  of  two  towers,  ono  at  tho  end  of  oaoh  This  was 
another  moans  of  solving  a  difliculty  that  ovwywhoro  mot  tho 
medieval  architects,  of  giving  tho  greatest  dignity  to  tho  most  holy 

place.  Tho  propw  and 
obvious  mode  of  doing 
this  was  of  course  to 
raiso  a  towor  or  domo  at 
tho  intersection  of  tho 
nave  and  traxiHoptH,  but 
tho  diflieultioH  of  con- 
struction involved  in  this 
mode  of  proooduro  wore 
such  that  thoy  woldom 
wore  onablod  to  carry  it 
out.  This  cau  only  bo 
said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
accomplished  in 


6.  Quo  Bay  of  Nave,  AngoulPmo.  (Fiom  Vermuth.)    No  scale, 

England.      At    Angou- 

l&ne,  as  will  bo  observed  in  the  plan,  there  is  no  passage  round  the 
altar,  nor  is  the  choir  separated  from  the  lx>dy  of  the  church.  In 
Italy,  and  indeed  in.  Germany,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  of  importance ;  but  in  France,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it 
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was  regarded  as  the  most  indispensable  part  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
church,  and  to  meet  this  exigency  the  Southern  architects  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  invent  a  method  of  isolating  the 
choir,  by  carrying  a  lofty  stone  railing  or  screen 
round  it,  wholly  independent  of  any  of  the  con- 
structive parts  of  the  church.  This,  there  is  little 
doubt,  was  a  mistake,  and  in  every  respect  a  less 
beautiful  arrangement  than  that  adopted  in  the 
North  ,  still,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  the  absence  of  aisles, 
and  in  some  instances  the  richness  with  which  the 
screen  was  ornamented,  and  the  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  bassi-relievi  and  sculptural  ornaments, 
make  us  forget  that  it  is  only  a  piece  of  church 
furniture,  and  not  an  integral  part  of  the  design  of 
the  building,  eev 

r\         £JT-  v     j.  i        £  J.-L.  Moissao    (Piom  Taylor 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrangement  and  Nodier.) 

i  •  i_    i_         i  ,...,          _         _  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  m. 

which  has  boon  preserved  is  in  the  church  at 

Moissac,   remarkable  for  its  strange  mythical   sculpture    and    rude 

pointed  architecture,  both  belonging  to  the  llth  century,  and  as  unlike 

anything    to    be    found    in   any 

other  part  of  France  as  can  well 

be  conceived. 

At  a  later  ago  we  find  in  the 
cathedral  at  Alby  tho  same  system 
carried  to  its  acmo,  and  still 
adhered  to  in  all  essential  parts  in 
spite  of  tho  influence  and  pre- 
dominance of  the  pure  Gothic 
stylos,  which  had  then  so  gene- 
rally superseded  it*  The  foundation 
of  the  church  was  laid  only  in  the 
year  1282,  and  it  was  not  so  far 
completed  as  to  admit  of  its 
dedication  till  1476.  Its  choir 
and  f rosco  decorations  were  added 
by  tho  celebrated  Louis  d'Amboise, 
who  completed  tho  whole  in  1512. 
As  will  bo  seen  from  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No  568),  the  church 
is  one  immense  unbroken  vaulted  568 
haU,  55  ft.  in  width  by  262  in 
length ;  or  adding  the  chapels,  the  internal  width  is  82  ft.,  and  the 
total  length  upwards  of  300  ft* 

As  will  be  observed,  the  whole  of  the  buttresses  are  internal,  as  is 
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very  generally  the  case  in  the  South ;  and  where  painted  glass  is  not 
used,  and  fresco  painting  is  the  principal  raodo  of  decoration,  such  a 
system  has  many  advantages  The  outer  walls  arc  scarcely  over  seen, 
and  by  this  arrangement  great  internal  extent  and  appearance  of 
gigantic  strength  is  imparted,  while  the  whole  space  covered  by  the 
building  is  available  for  internal  use.  But  where  painted  plass  is  the 
principal  mode  of  decoration,  as  was  the  case  to  the  north  of  the  Loire*, 
such  a  system  was  evidently  inadmissible.  Then  the  walls  were 
internally  kept  as  flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  the  windows  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction,  and  all  the  mechanical  expedients  were  placed 
on  the  outside.  Admirably  as  the  Northern  architects  managed  all 
this,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  we  leave  the  painted  glass  out  of  tho 
question,  that  the  Southern  architects  had  hit  on  the  more  artistic 
arrangement  of  tho  two ;  and  whuro,  as  at  Alby,  the 
lower  parts  of  tho  recesses  between  the  internal 
buttresses  were  occupied  by  deep  wiridowless  chapels, 
and  the  upper  lights  wore  almost  wholly  couecwilod, 
the  result  was  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  repose 
and  mysterious  gloom.  This  character,  added  to  its 
simplicity  and  tho  vastness  of  its  vaults,  render  Alby 
one  of  the  most  impressive  churchtss  in  1'Yanco,  and 
a  most  instructive  study  to  tho  philosophical  inquirer 
into  the  principles  of  effect,  as  being  a  Gothic  church 
built  on  principles  not  only  dissimilar  from,  but 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to,  those  whioh  wo 
havo  been  usually  accustomed  to  consider  as  indis- 
pensable, and  as  inherent  requisites  of  tho  stylo. 

Tho  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouso  is 
another  remarkable  example  of  this  class,  and  ex- 
hibiting its  peculiarities  in  even  u  clearer  light  than 
***  a*  ^^v'  Externally  its  dimensions  iu  plan  aro 
273  ft.  by  87.  Those  of  King's  College  Chapel  at 
Cambridge,  which  is  tho  building  wo  possess  moat 
resembling  it  in  plan,  are  310  ft.  by  84.  But  the  nave  of  that  chapel 
is  only  41  ft.  6  in.  clear  between  tho  piers,  while  in  tho  church  of  tho 
Cordeliers  it  is  53  ft.,  and  except  the  thickness  of  tho  outer  wall  - 
about  4  ft. — the  whole  of  tho  floor-space  of  tho  plan  OH  utilinod  in  tho 
interior.  In  so  far  as  internal  effect  is  concerned  thi»  fc  no  doubt 
judicious ;  but,  as  may  be  seen,  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  571),  tho 
absence  of  any  delineation,  of  the  line  of  buttresses  externally  produces 
a  flatness  and  want  of  accentuation  in  the  lower  part  that  is  highly 
objectionable.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  the  whole  of 
the  width  of  the  buttresses  is  included  in  the  interior  on  the  one  side. 
On  the  other  it  is  excluded  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  but  a  gallery 
Woodcuts  Nbs.  570  and  571)  joins  .the  buttress  at  the  top,  giving  the 
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effect  of  a  cornice  and  a  gallery  above.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  are  here  found  exaggerated ,  but  there  are 
few  churches  on  the  Continent  which  contain  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  no  features  that  could 
not  easily  be  improved  by  judicious  handling  It  was  built  in  a  country 
where  Protestant  feeling  existed  before  the  Reformation,  and  where 
consequently  architects  studied  more  how  they  could  accommodate 
congregations  than  provide  show-places  for  priests 

Besides  those  which  are  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there 
aro  a  great  number  of  churches  in  this  province  which  show  the 
influence  of  its  dosign  in  more  respects  than  one,  though,  having  been 
rebuilt  in  a  subsequent  age,  many  of  the  original  features  are  neces- 
sarily lost.  The  cathedral  at  Bordeaux  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this, 


QTO.    Hwtton  «»f  Church  of  tint  Cordelier*  at  Toulouse. 
ftO  ft.  to  1  In.    (From  King'* '  Htudy  Book/) 


571.   View  ot  Angle  of  Church  of  the 
Cordeliers  at  Toulouse    (From  King. 


it»  woHtern  portion  txnng  a  vast  navo  without  aisles,  60  ft.  wide 
internally,  and  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  Its  foundations  show  that, 
like  that  at  AntfouMme,  it  w<w  originally  roofed  by  three  great  domes ; 
but  boinff  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by  an  inter- 
HWilinff  vault  of  that  age,  with  two  Htoroys  of  windows,  and  an  immense 
array  ot  flying  tmttnuuitw  to  aupport  its  thrust,  all  which  might  have 
Inwu  dinponnod  with  had  the  architects  retained  the  original,  simpler, 
ami  more  beautiful  form  of  roof.  Tho  cathedral  of  Toulouse  shows  the 
winw  peculiarity  of  ft  wide  aialoless  navo,  leading  to  a  choir  of  the  usual 
construction  adopted  in  this  country  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries;  and 
many  othor  example  might  be  quoted  where  the  influence  of  the 
flarlior  »tyl«  pours  through  the  Northern  Gothic  which  succeeded  and 
nearly  obliterated  it. 
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CJIEVET  CHURCHES. 

The  Gothic  churches  of  this  province  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  we  have  just  been  des- 
cribing ;  still,  there  are  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  bo  passed 

over,  and  which  will  serve 
besides  in  enabling  us  to 
introduce  the  new  form  of 
church  building  which 
became  prevalent  in 
France  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  which 
characterised  the  French 
style  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  other  countries. 
Tho  typical  example  of 
the  style  in  this  province 
is  the  great  church  of  St. 
Saturmn,  or  St.  Sormn,  at 
Toulouse,  dedicated  in  the 
year  1096  The  church  is 
375  ft.  in  length  and  217 
in  width  across  tho  tran- 
sept externally.  It  is 
five-aisled,  the  nave  being 
95  ft.  in  tho  interior, 
though  the  central  aiwlo  is 
only  25  ft.  wide  and  is 
further  contracted  at  the 
by  mmwos  of 
masonry  subsequently 
added  to  support  the 
central  tower.  It  has  five 
apsidal  and  four  transoptal 
chapels,  and  may  thorof  oro 
be  considered  as  possessing 
a  complete  chevot  ;  but 


573. 


the  church  at  Conquos 
(Woodcut  No.  574),  in 
the  some  style  and  of 
almost  similar  date,  illus- 
trates even,  more  perfectly 
the  arrangement  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking. 
The  nave  of  St.  Sernin,  as  will  be  observed  ("Woodcut  No,  573),  has 


Section  of  the  Church  of  St,  Scrota,  Toulouse* 
Scale  50  ft,  to  1  to. 
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double  side-aisles,  above  the  inner  one  of  which  runs  a  grand  gallery. 
The  roof  of  this  gallery — in  section  the  quadrant  of  a  circle — forms  an 
abutment  to  the  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  a  bold  tunnel-vault  orna- 
mented by  transverse  ribs  only.  So  far  the  constructive  arrange- 
ments are  the  same  as  in  the  transitional  church  of  Fontifroide. 
Passing  from  the  nave  to  the  choir,  both  at  Toulouse  and  at  Conques, 
we  come  upon  a  more  extended  and  complicated  arrangement  than 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  early 
Romanesque  apse  was  a  simple  large  niche,  or  semi-dome ,  so  we  found 
out  in  the  Lombard  style,  and  shall  find  it  in  the  German  style  when  it 
comes  to  be  described,  and  generally  even  in  the  neighbouring  Pro- 
ven9al  style,  and  always — when  unaltered — in  the  domical  style  last 
described.  In  the  present  instance  it  will  be  seen  that  a  semicircular 
range  of  columns  is  substituted  for  the  wall  of  the  apse,  an  aisle  bent 
round  them,  and  beyond  the  aisle  there  are  always  three,  five,  or  even 
seven  chapels  opening  into  it,  which  give  it  a 
complexity  very  different  from  the  simple 
apse  of  the  Roman  basilicas  and  the  other 
styles  we  have  been  describing,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  perspective  and  a  play  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  unrivalled  in  any  similar 
invention  of  the  Middle  Ages  The  apse, 
properly  speaking,  is  a  solid  semi-cylinder, 
surmounted  by  a  semi-dome,  but  always  solid 
below,  though  generally  broken  by  windows 
above.  The  chevet,  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
apse,  always  enclosed  by  an  open  screen  of 

..  ,,  j  „  j  571.    Plan  of  Church  at  Conques. 

Columns    On    the    grOUnd-flOOr,     and    Opening    (Fiom'laylorand  Nodler)    Scale 

into  an  aisle,  which  again  always  opens  into  10°  ft  *°  * in" 

three  or  more  apsidal  chapels.  This  arrangement  is  so  peculiarly 
French,  that  it  may  properly  be  characterised  by  the  above  French 
word,  a  name  once  commonly  applied  to  it,  though  latterly  it  has  given 
way  to  the  more  classical,  but  certainly  less  suitable,  term  of  apse. 
Its  origin  too  is  worth  inquiring  mto,  and  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy 
explanation.1 

The  uses  which  the  various  nations  of  Christendom  made  of  the 
circular  form  of  building  left  them  by  the  Romans  have  been  more  than 
once  adverted  to  in  this  work.     The  Italians  used  it  almost  always 
standing  alone  as  a  tomb-house  or  as  a  baptistery ;  the  Germans  con-- 
verted it  into  a  western  apse,   while  sometimes,   as  at  Bonn  and 
elsewhere,  they  timidly  added  a  porch  or  nave  to  it ;  but  the  far  more 
frequent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in  England,  was  to  build 
first  the  circular  church  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  Italy  •  then  the  clergy 
added  a  choir,  that  they  might  pray  apart  from  the  people. 
»  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  5 
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The  French  took  a  different  course  from  all  these.  They  built 
circular  churches  like  other  nations,  apparently  in  early  times  at 
least,  which  were  intended  to  stand  alone  ,  but  in  no  instance  do  they 
appear  to  have  applied  them  as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  clergy  always  retained  the  circular  building  as 
the  sacred  depository  of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  added 
a  straight-lined  nave  for  the  people.  Of  this  class  was  evidently  the 
church  which  Perpetuus  built  in  the  fifth  century  over  the  grave  at 
St.  Martin  at  Tours.  There  the  shrine  was  surrounded  by  seventy-nine 

pillars  arranged  in  a  circular 
form  •  tho  nave  was  lined  by 
forty-one — twenty  on  each 
side,  with  ono  in  tho  centre 
of  the  west  ond  as  in 
Germany.  When  the  church 
required  rebuilding  in  the 
llth  century  (1014?),  the 
architect  was  evidently  ham- 
pored  by  finding  himself 
obliged  to  follow  the  outline 
of  tho  old  basilica  of  Per- 
petuus,  and  having  to  labour 
on  the  same  foundation  so 
as  not  to  disturb  cither  tho 
shrine  of  tho  naint  or  any 
other  place  which  had  become 
sacred  in  this,  which  was  tho 
most  celebrated  and  revered 
of  the  churches  of  Gaul  All 
this  is  made  clear  in  the  plan 
of  the  now  church  (Woodcut 
No.  MR).  Tho  arrangement 

of  tho  circular  part  and  tho 
PUn  of  St.  Martin  at  fern.   Scale  100  ft.  to  I  In        nay()  ^^y  accwd  ^j,  the 

description  of  the  old  church,  only  that  tho  latter  has  beon  considerably 
enlarged  according  to  the  fashion  of  tho  day.  But  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  shows  how  nearly  the  chovet  arrangement  was  completed  at 
that  time. 

Another  church,  that  of  Charroux,  on  the  Loire,  looks  as  though  it 
had  been,  built  in  direct  imitation  of  the  church  of  Porpetuus.  The 
round  church  here  retains  its  pre-eminence  over  the  nave,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  older  examples,  and  thus  forms  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  we  know  only  by 
description,  and  the  more  modern,  one,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  (Wood- 
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St  Benigne,  Dijon,  is  another  transitional  example  which  may 
serve  to  render  this  arrangement  still  more  clear.  It  was  erected  in 
the  first  year  of  the  llth  century,  and  was  pulled  down  only  at  the 
Revolution;  but  before  that  catastrophe  it  had  been  carefully 
measured  and  described  in  Dom  Plancher's  'History  of  Burgundy.' 
As  seen  by  him,  the  foundations  only  of  the  nave  were  of  the  original 
structure,  for  in  the  year  1271  one  of  its  towers  fell,  and  so  damaged 
it  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  church  was  then  rebuilt  in  the 
perfect  pointed  style  of  the  day.  Without  entering  too  much  into 
detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  part  shaded  lightly  in  the 


676.     Church  of  Cbarroux 
Scale  100  ft  toiln 


677.    Plan  or  St.  Benigne,  Dfjou. 

(From  Dom  Plancher's  'Hiatoire  de 

Burgogne/)   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


woodcut  (No.  577)  is  taken  literally  from  Dom  Plancher's  plan,  regard- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  contemporary  descriptions 
are  so  full  that  very  little  uncertainty  can  exist  regarding  the 
dimensions  and  general  disposition  of  the  nave. 

The  bodies  of  the  confessors  SS.  TTrban  and  Gregory  were,  it 
appears,  originally  buried  in  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  most  properly  applied  to  this  circular 
building;  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  crypt  below  the 
high  altar,  in  the  rectangular  part  of  the  church.  Above  the  lower 
storey,  which  retained  its  name  as  a  baptistery  and  burial-place,  was 
the  upper  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  above 
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that  was  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  and  on  the  top  of  tho  round 
towers,  on  one  side  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  other  probably 
that  of  Gabriel 

The  little  church  of  Neuvy  St  Sepulchre,  near  Bourgos,  which 
was  erected  between  the  years  1042  and  1046,  presents  precisely  the 
same  arrangements  as  the  church  of  Charroux,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  being  only  one  range  of  ten  pillars  in  the  coiitro.  Tho 
ancient  nave  having  been  destroyed,  was  replaced  by  a  more  oxtendod 
one  in  the  1 2th  century,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  easily  be  traced. 

In  all  these  old  churches — and  they  seem  to  have  boon  very 
common,  in  France  before  the  12th  century — the  circular  part  was  tho 
most  important,  but  they  have  most  of  them  been  rebuilt ;  and  where 
this  has  been  the  case,  even  when  the  outline  of  the  circular  form  was 
retained,  the  lines  of  the  nave  were  made  tangents  of  the  circle,  aud 
thus  became  parts  of  one  design.  All  these  arrangements  were  perfect 
before  the  church  of  Conques  (Woodcut  No.  574)  was  erected.  There 
the  architect,  not  being  hampered  by  any  previous  building,  was 
allowed  free  scope  for  his  design.  The  plan  so  produced  was  never 
lost  sight  of  by  the  French,  but  was  developed  into  a  vast  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  examine. 

When  once  this  transformation  of  the  round  church  into  tho  chovot 
termination  of  a  basilica  was  effected,  the  French  adhered  to  it  with 
singular  constancy.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  over  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  which  was  intended  to  stand  alone ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  basilicas  of  any  importance  without 
this  form  of  apse.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions, with  square  eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exceptional,  tho 
ohevet  being  the  true  and  typical  termination 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  of  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  the  chapels  hardly  tit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  though  their 
addition  were  an  afterthought.  This,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
remedied,  and  the  transformation  made  complete. 

The  solidity  with  which  these  churches  were  built,  and  the  general 
narrowness  of  their  proportions  as  compared  with  the  domical  churches 
of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  the  architects  occasionally  to 
attempt  some  splendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  is  the  spot  where  height  should  always  be  aimed 
at.  The  dome  at  Oruas,  in  the  Proven9ol  district,  has  already  been 
described  (Woodcut  No.  558).  The  church  at  Conques  has  one  as 
important,  though  dissimilar ;  but  the  finest  is  that  of  St.  Sernin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  578),  which  rivals  the  design  of  our  spires  at 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  but  its  height  being  only  230  ft. 
from  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  that  respect. 
The  3  lower  storeys  only  are  of  the  age  of  the  church ,  the  2  upper 
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were  added  long  afterwards,  but  were  adapted  with  remarkably  good 
taste  Though  differing  in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and 
outline  is  such  as  to  accord  most  happily  with  the  older  structure  on 
which  they  are  placed ;  there  is  nevertheless  a  sameness  of  design  in 


678. 


St.  Sernin,  Toulouse     (From  Taylor  and  Nodler.) 


placing  so  many  similar  storeys  one  over  the  other,  merely  diminishing 
in  size,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing  The  general  effect,  however, 
is  good,  and  for  a  central  object  it  is,  if  not  the  finest,  certainly  one 
of  the  very  bast  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  French  styles,  the  western  faQades  of  the  Soiithera 
churches  are  the  parts  on  which  the  architects  lavished  their  ornaments 
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Church  at  Aillas. 


580* 


Church  at  Louplac    (From  Leo  Dnra 
'Architecture  *u  Moyen-Ago ') 


with    the    most    unsparing 
hand.      Generally  they   are 
flat,  and  most  of  them  now 
terminate  squarely,    with    a 
flat  line  of  cornice  of  slight 
projection.      Beneath      this 
there  is  generally  a  range  of 
arches  filled  with  sculpture 
or   intended  to   be  so — the 
central  one,  and  that  only, 
being    used   as    a    window. 
Beneath  this    is    the  great 
portal,  on  which  more  orna- 
ment is  bestowed  than  on 
any    other    feature    of    the 
building.      Some    of    these 
gateways  in  this  province,  as 
in     Provence,     are 
wondrous    examples 
of  patient  labour,  as 
well   as  models    of 
beauty.     They  pos- 
sess more  than  the 
richness  of  our  own 
contemporary    Nor- 
man portals,  with  a 
degree  of  refinement 
and  delicacy  which 
our  forefathers  did 
not    attain    till    a 
much     later     age. 
Some     of     thone 
church -portals      in 
Aquitaine  are  com- 
paratively     simple, 
but  even  they  make 
up  for  the  want  of 
sculpture     by    the 
propriety    of    their 
design  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  com- 
position 

The  church  at 
Aillas  presents  a 
fair  specimen,  on  a 
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small  scale,  of  the  class  of  design  which  is  peculiar  to  the  facades  of 
Aquitania,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  original  termination  of  the  gable 
has  not  been  lost  and  replaced  by  the  one  shown  in  the  drawing  The 
f  agade  of  Angouleme  is  designed  on  the  same  plan,  though  it  is  much 
richer.  Those  of  Civray,  Parthenay,  and  of  many  others,  show  the 
same  characteristics  They  appear  to  have  been  designed,  not  to  ex- 
press the  form  and  construction  of  the  interior,  but,  like  an  Egyptian 
propylon,  as  a  vehicle  for  a  most  extensive  series  of  sculptures  exhibit- 
ing the  whole  Bible  history.  Sometimes,  however,  the  design  is  more 
strictly  architectural,  as  in  the  facade  of  the  church  at  Loupiac,  where 
sculpture  is  made  wholly  subordinate,  and  the  architectural  members 
are  so  grouped  as  to  form  a  pleasing  and  effective  design,  not  unlike 
some  instances  found  farther  north  and  in  our  own  country. 


581.  St  Eloi,  Eapallon.    (From  Taylor  and  Nodiei.) 

The  varieties  of  these,  however,  are  so  endless  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  either  to  particularise  or  to  describe  them.  Many  of 
these  arrangements  are  unusual,  though  almost  always  pleasing,  as  in 
the  church  at  Espalion  (Woodcut  No.  581),  where  the  belfry  is  erected 
as  a  single  wall  over  the  chancel-arch,  and  groups  well  with  the  apsidal 
termination,  though,  as  in  almost  every  instance  in  this  country,  the 
western  facade  is  wanting  in  sufficient  feature  and  character  to 
balance  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cloisters  and  other  ecclesiastical  adjuncts 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  Provence,  as  given  in  the  last  chapter,  that  a 
separate  description  of  them  is  not  needed  here.  They  are  all  of  the 
columnar  style,  supporting  small  arches  on  elegant  capitals  of  the  most 
varied  and  elaborate  designs,  evincing  that  delicate  feeling  so  prevalent 
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in  the  south,  which  prevented  any  approach  to  that  barbarism  so 
common  farther  north  whenever  the  architects  attempted  anything 
beyond  the  common  range  of  decoiatioii. 

The  same  feeling  pervades  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  domestic 
architecture  of  this  p«xrfc  of  Franco,  making  them  all  far  more  worthy 


1  cmb  at  St.  PJcrw,  TonUma*.   (Pfcan  Taylor  «id  NocUor  ) 


of  study  in  every  minute  detail  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
woodcut  (No.  582)  represents  one  small  example  of  a  tomb  built  into 
a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Toulouse  It  is  one  of  those 
graceful  little  bits  of  architecture  which  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  the 
pleasant  South,  where  the  people  have  an  innate  feeling  for  art  whioh 
displays  itself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  important  works. 
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CONTENTS 

Cathedral  at  Angers— Church  at  Fontevrault— Poitiers— Angiovme  spires 

THE  architectural  province  of  Anjou  cannot  perhaps  be  so  distinctly 
denned  as  the  two  already  described.  On  the  north,  indeed,  it  is 
separated  by  the  clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the 
Frankish  province.  But  in  the  south,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  what  works 
belong  to  Aquitaine  and  what  to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want 
of  sufficient  marks  to  distinguish  between  the  styles  themselves,  but  a 
large  portion  of  examples  appear  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  debateable 
ground  between  the  Iwo.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings 
on  the  borders  of  the  province.  The  two  capitals  of  Angers  and 
Poitiers  are  full  of  examples  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  as  a  rule  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  this  province  is  from  the 
accession  of  Foulques  Nei-ra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  1190.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and 
independent  power  rose  to  a  height  which  it  subsequently  neither 
maintained  nor  ever  regained.  Prior  to  this  period  the  buildings  found 
scattered  here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant,  but  during  its 
continuance  every  town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the  piety 
and  architectural  taste  peculiar  to  the  age-  After  its  conclusion  the 
completion  of  works  previously  commenced  was  all  that  was  attempted. 
The  rising  power  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the  English,  seems 
to  have  given  a  check  to  the  prosperity  of  Anjou,  which  it  never 
thoroughly  recovered ;  for  when  it  did  to  a  certain  extent  again  become 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  it  was  under  the  influence  and  dominion  of  the 
great  central  Frankish  power  which  ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all 
the  separate  nationalities  of  France,  and  obliterated  those  provincial 
distinctions  which  are  so  strikingly  prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of 
her  history, 

The  plan  of  St.  Maurice  ("Woodcut  No.  583),  the  cathedral  of 
Angers,  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  Angiovine  style, 
VOX*  Hr  * 
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and  will  serve  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  the  northern  and  in 
what  it  resembles  the  southern  styles.     On  comparing  it  with  the  plan 

of  Souillac,  and  more  especially 
with  that  of  the  cathedral  at 
Angouleme,  it  will  bo  seen  how 
nearly  it  resembles  them — the  groat 
ditfeience  being  that,  instoacl  of 
cupolas  over  each  square  compart- 
ment, it  has  the  intersecting  vault 
of  the  northern  stylos  Its  but- 
tresses too  are  external,  but  loss  in 
projection  than  might  bo  generally 
considered  necessary  to  support  a 
vault  52  ft.  in  span.  They  more- 
over show  a  tendency  towards  a 
northern  style  of  construction ;  but 
the  absence  of  free-standing  pillars 
or  of  aisles,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  whole  building, 
are  rather  southern  peculiarities. 
Externally  tho  facade  has  beau 
successively  piled  up  at  various 
times  from  the  12th  century,  when 
e  body  of  the  church  was  com- 
menced  and  nearly  linishod,  to  the 
16th,  when  it  was  completed  in  tho 
style  of  the  HonaiHHanco. 

Another  church  in  tho  same 
city,  of  equal  interest,  though  not 
so  large  or  important,  is  that  of  tho 
Trinit6.  It  consists  of  one  nave 
without  transepts,  52  ft,  wide  mea- 
suring into  the  recesses,  though 
it  is  only  32  ft.  wido  between  the 
piers.  It  is  roofed  with  an  inter- 
secting vault  in  e.ight  compartments, 
of  somewhat  northern  pattern,  but 
with  a  strong  tendency  towards  the 
domical  forms  of  the  Southern 
style.  It  possesses,  moreover,  a 
peculiarity  rather  frequently  at- 

fiM.     st.  Trinity  Angers.  (Ftom  FwitrierO    tempted,    viz.,  that  of   trying  to 
scale  100  ft.  to  i  to.      ,  attain    a    ^3,^    appearance    of 

length  by  lowering  the  vaults  from  the  entrance  towards  the  altar. 
Thus,  at  the  entrance  tl*e  building  is  80  ft.  in  height,  but  it  gradually 
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585. 


View  of  the  Interior  of  Locbes. 
(From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author.) 


sinks  to  65  at  the  eastern  end.     This  contrivance  is  a  mere  trick, 
and,  like  all  such  in  architecture,  is  a  failure. 

The  details  of  this  church  are 
rich  and  good  throughout,  and 
altogether  the  effect  of  the  7 
recesses  on  each  side  is  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  Indeed  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  typical  and 
best  example  of  that  class  of 
churches,  of  which  a  later  specimen 
was  the  cathedral  at  Alby,  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  and 
which  are  so  beautiful  as  to  go  far 
to  shake  our  absolute  faith  in  the  ' 
dogma  that  aisles  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  proper  effect  of 
a  Gothic  church. 

Even  more  interesting  than 
either  of  these,  in  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  is  the  little  castle 
chapel  at  Loches,  commenced  by  Geourey  Grise  Gonelle,  Count  of 
Anjou,  in  the  year  962,  and  continued  by  his  son,  Foulques  Nerra,  to 
whom  the  nave  must  be  ascribed;  while 
the  western  tower  is  probably  the  only 
part  now  remaining  of  the  older  church. 
The  eastern  portion  was  rebuilt  in  the 
12th  century  by  Thomas  Pactius,  the 
prior,  and  completed  in  1180 — the  latter 
part  being  in  the  well-known  Norman 
style  of  that  age.  An  interesting  point  in 
this  church  is  that  the  Norman  round-arch 
style  is  built  over  and  upon  the  pointed 
arches  of  the  nave,  which  are  at  least  a 
century  older,  having  been  erected  between 
the  years  987  and  1040.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  view  given  of  this  chapel  that  the 
pointed  style  here  used  has  nothing  in 
common,  with  the  pointed  architecture  of 
the  North  of  Franco,  but  is  that  of  the 
South,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Perigueux  and  Souillac.  It  is 

,    ,  ,  ,  ,     j  686     Plan  of  Chttrchat  Fontevraull. 

used  here,  as  there,  to  support  domes.  (FromVemeflh.)   So&ie  100  ft.  to  i  in. 
These,  however,  in  this  instance,  instead 

of   being   circular,   are  octagonal,  and   rise  externally  in  octagonal 
straight-lined    cones    of    ptone-work^    giving   a   very   peculiar    but 
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587        View  of  Clievot  at  Fontovrwilt.    (From  Faultrlcj  ) 


interesting  and  elegant  outline  to  the  building  Thoy  also  point  out  a 
method  by  which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  afterwards 
prevailed  could  hjAe  been  obtained  in  stone  if  this  mode  of  vaulting 
had  beon  persevered  in  The  church  of  St.  Sorgms  at  Angora  has 

pointed  arches,  cer- 
tainly of  an  curlier 
date,  but  whether  so 
old  as  this  is  not  quite 
certain. 

It  has  already 
boon  suggested  th.it 
all  circular  churches 
were,  originally  sepul- 
chral, or  intended  to 
bo  so  There  can  also 
be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  halves  of 
round  churches,  which, 
as  explained  above,  wero  adopted  as  the  chevet  termination  of  Frxuii-h 
basilicas,  were  also  intended  either  to  symbolise  a  tomb-house  or 
relic  shrine,  or  actually  to  sorvo  as  the  sepulchres  of  distinguished 
personages.  This  certainly  appears  to  have  boon  the  case  in  the 
earlier  French  examples,  and  among  thoso  one  of  the  most  splendid 

in  this  province,  indeed,  almost  the 
only  one  of  any  real  importance, 
is  that  of  Fontovrault,  whore 
repose,  or  rather  reposed,  the 
remains  of  two  of  our  Plantagenet 
kings,  Henry  IT.  and  Richard  I\, 
with  others  of  their  family,  AH 
will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut 
(No.  587),  it  ia  a  mausoleum  worthy 
of  them,  and  a  pleasing  example  of 
the  style  of  the  age,  and  though 
certainly  not  so  peculiarly  Angio- 
vine  as  the  apsidal  churches  of 
Angers  and  Poitiers,  has  ntill 
distinguishing  characteristics  which 
are  not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  The  nave  is  sur- 
mounted by  four  domes,  as  is  usual  in,  this  and  the  more  southern 
provinces,  and  it  is  only  in  having  an.  aisle  trending  round  the  apse 
that  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  churches.  It  may  be  seen  from  the 
plan  (Woodcut  No  586)  how  awkwardly  this  is  done,  and  how  ill  its 
narrow  dimensions  agree  with  the  spaciousness  of  tho  nave. 

Woodcut  No,  588  demonstrates  bow  similar  the  domes  of  its  nave 


588. 


Klevation  of  ono  of  the  Bays  of  tho  Nave 
at  Foutovrault.    (Fiom  Vornollli.) 
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are  to  those  of  Angoutenie,  Souillac,  and  those  of  the  South— this 
domical  arrangement  being,  in  fact,  as  characteristic  of  this  age  and 
locality  as  the  intersecting  vault  afterwards  became  of  the  Northern 
provinces 

If  the  apse  or  chevet  of  this  church  is  not  so  strictly  Angiovine  as 
other  examples,  the  facade  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poitiers 


589.    Facade  of  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers.    (From  Cbapuy, « Moyen-Age  Monumental ') 

(shown  In  Woodcut  No.  589)  is  not  open  to  the  same  remark,  being 
strictly  local  in  all  its  parts.  Originally  the  one  window  it  possessed 
was  circular;  but  in  the  15th  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
mouldings  then  introduced,  it  was  cut  down  to  its  present  form,  no 
doubt  to  make  more  room  for  painted  glass,  which  at  that  age  had 
superseded  all  other  modes  of  decoration  *  whereas  in  the  12th  century, 
to  which  the  church  belongs,  external  sculpture  and  internal  mural 
paintings  were  the  prevailing  modes  of  architectural  expression.  It 
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will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  woodcut  that  sculpture,  is  used  in  a 
profusion  of  which  no  example  belonging  to  a  Inter  ago  exists  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  larger  proportions  and  broader 
masses  of  subsequent  builders,  still  there  is  a  richness  and  a  graphic 
power  in  the  exuberant  sculpture  of  the  earlier  facades  which  w©  miss 
in  after  ages,  and  of  which  no  mere  masonic  excellence  can  over  supply 
the  place. 

This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  the  best  and  richest 
church  of  its  class  in  this  province.  The  border  churches  of  Parthonay, 

Civray,  and  Rutfeo,  all  show 
traces  of  the  same  stylo  and 
forms  all  moio  or  less  richly 
earned  out  ;  but  none  havo  the 
characteristic  corner  towers, 
nor  do  they  retain  their 
podimentod  gablo  so  perfect  as 
Notre  J)amo  at  Voitiers. 

Bolides  this  ono  there  arc 
four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all 
which  wore  certainly  erected 
in  the  llth  century,  and  the 
greater  part  of  thorn  still 
retain  unaltered  the  features 
of  that  ago.  Tho  oldest,  St, 
Hilairo  (A.D.  1049),  iw  romark- 
ablo  for  an  irregularity  of  (  lou 
sufficient  to  puzzle  all  the 
antiquaries  of  tho  land,  and 
which  is  only  to  bo  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  its 
having  boon  built  on  the 
foundation  of  some,  earlier 

church,  which  it  has  rottlacod 
caurcn>  wiucn  is  niw  repiacctt. 

Montierneuf  (1066)  pos- 
sesses in  its  nave  a  circular-headed  tunnel-vault,  ornamented  with 
transverse  ribs  only,  but  resting  on  arches  which  cut  slightly  into  it. 
It  has  no  string-course  or  plain  wall,  as  is  usual  in  tho  Houth,  and  in 
this  shows  a  tendency  towards  intersecting  vaulting,  indicative  of  an 
approach  to  the  Northern  style. 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  St.  Porchaire  and  St.  Kadegondo  are 
their  western  towers,  which  are  fine  specimens  of'  their  class,  especially 
that  of  the  latter,  which  changes  pleasingly  into  an  octagon  before 
terminating  in  a  short  spire.  Altogether  this  church  shows  that 
elegance  of  feeling  the  waxxt  of  which  is  &  chief  defect  of  the  contem- 
porary Norman  style. 


wo.    Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Poitiers,   (from  Conner's 
'Hi8tolr«delaCathWrjae<lePoiU«rB.l)^«ileiooft.tolta. 
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The  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  founded  in  the  yearf  1161.  Its 
eastern  end  belongs  to  a  transitional  period,  while  its  western  front 
was  not  completed  till  the  pointed  Gothic  style  had  reached  its  utmost 
perfection,  200  years  later.  Its  plan,  however,  probably  belongs  to 
the  earlier  period,  and  presents  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  Northern 
churches  of  the  same  date  that  it  may  be  quoted  here  as  belonging  to 
the  style  which  we  are  describing  The  east  end  is  square  externally, 
but  internally  it  contains  3  shallow  niches  like  those  on  each  side 
of  St.  Tnnite  at  Angers.  Its  transepts  are  mere  chapels ,  but  its  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  convergence  of  its  sides  towards  the  east ; 
and  as  its  vault  sinks  also  towards 
that  end,  •  a  false  perspective  is 
attained  which  certainly  at  first 
sight  gives  the  church  an  appearance 
of  greater  length  than  it  really 
possesses.  The  3  aisles,  too,  being 
of  the  same  height,  add  to  the 
effect  of  space ;  so  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  this  church  may  be  quoted 
as  the  best  example  known  of  the 
system  of  attaining  a  certain  effect 
by  these  means,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  study  on  this  account.  It, 
however,  I  think,  admits  of  no 
doubt  that  the  Northern  architects 
were  right  in  rejecting  all  these 
devices,  and  in  basing  their  efforts 
on  better  understood  and  more 
honest  principles. 

It  is  in  this  province  that,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  South,  spires  are 

first   found   in   common   use.       The     ^        Splre ftt Cnna«lt.    (From Faultrier) 

characteristic  of  the  South  is  the 

square  flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome.  In  Anjou,  towers  standing 
by  themselves,  and  crowned  by  well-proportioned  spires,  seem  early  to 
have  been  introduced,  and  to  have  been  considered  almost  essential 
parts  of  church  architecture.  The  representation  (Woodcut  No  591) 
of  that  attached  to  the  interesting  church  of  Cunault,  on  the  Loire, 
is  of  the  most  common  type.  There  is  another  at  ChemillS,  almost 
exactly  like  it,  and  a  third  on  the  road  between  Tours  and  Loches, 
besides  many  others  which  but  slightly  differ  from  these  in  detail. 
They  all  want  the  aspiring  lightness  afterwards  attained  in  Gothic 
spires ,  but  their  design  and  ornaments  are  good,  and  their  outlines 
well  suited  to  the  massive  edifices  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Most  of  the  conventual  buildings  attached  to  the  churches  in  this 
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province  have  disappeared,  either  during  the  struggle  with  the 
Huguenots,  or  in  the  later  and  more  disastrous  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  cloister  or  other  similar  edifice  to  he 
found  in  the  province.  One  or  two  fragments,  however,  still  exist,  such 
as  the  Tour  d'ilvrault.1  This  is  a  conventual  kitchen,  not  unlike  that 
at  Glastonbury,  but  of  an  earlier  age,  and  so  far  different  from  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  a  building  of  a 
very  different  class. 

Another  fragment,  though  probably  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  screen, 
of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  h6tel  of  the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 
As  a  specimen  of  elaborate  exuberance  in  barbarous  ornament  it  is 
unrivalled  even  in  France,  but  it  is  much  more  like  the  work  of  the 
Normans  than  anything  else  found  in  the  neighbourhood  Owing  to 
its  having  been  so  long  built  up,  it  still  retains  traces  of  the  colouring 
with  which  all  the  internal  sculptures  of  this  ago  were  adorned. 

The  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  province  is  made 
up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudal 
remains,  few  of  the  provinces  of  France  having  so  many  and  such 
extensive  fortified  castles  remaining.  Those  of  Angora  and  Lochcs  aru 
two  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  there  are  many  others  scarcely  less 
magnificent.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  features  strictly  architec- 
tural ;  and  though  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  luxuriate  on  their 
crumbling  time-stained  towers  and  picturesque  decay,  thoy  hardly 
belong  to  such  a  work  as  this,  nor  afford  material/*  which  would 
advance  our  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 


This  building  is  well  illustrated  in  Turners  'Domestic  Arohitocturu.' 
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Church  at  Issoire— Olermont — Fortified  Church  at  Royat 

THE  last  of  the  Southern  provinces  which  requires  to  be  distinguished 

is  that  of  Auvergne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the 

most  complete  of  the  round  Gothic  styles  of  France.     The  country  in 

which  it  is  found  xs  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  style,  for  no 

naturalist  can  cross  the  frontier  of  the  territory  without  at  once  being 

struck  by  the  strange  character  of  its  scenery.     It  is  a  purely  volcanic 

country,  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  craters  impart  a  character 

not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France      Whether  its  inhabitants 

are  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours  has 

not  yet  been  investigated.     At  all  events,  they 

retain  their  original  characteristics  less  changed 

than   any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of* 

France.      Their  stylo  of  architecture  is  distinct, 

and  early  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  which 

no  other  in  France  had  then  attained ,  it  has, 

moreover,  a  greater  resemblance  than  we  have 

hitherto  found  in  France  to  the  Lombard  and 

Rhenish  styles  of  architecture.     The  other  styles 

of   Southern    France — whatever  their   beauties 

may  be — certainly  never  reached  that  degree  of 

independent  completeness  which  enables  us  to 

class  that  of  Auvergne  among  the  perfected  styles 

of  Europe. 

In  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome  there  are  fi92' 
at  least  four  churches  of  the  typical  form  of  this' 
style,  which  have  been  edited  by  M.  Mallay  —  those  of  Issoire,  of 
N.  D.  du  Port  at  Clennont,  of  Orcival,  and  of  St.  Nectaire — which 
only  differ  from  one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
apsidal  chapels.  That  of  Issoire  has  a  square  central  chapel  inserted, 
which  is  wanting  at  Clennont  and  Orcival,  while  St.  Neotaire  has  only 
three  instead  of  four  apsidal  chapels. 
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The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Issoiro,  of  which  a  plan  is  here  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  small,  it  is  beautifully  arranged. 
The  transepts  are  just  sufficiently  developed  to  give  expression  to  the 


593. 


Elevation  of  Chnich,  at  Issoiro.   (FromMallay)    Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 


exterior,  and  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  choir,  which  are  l>eautif  ully 

proportioned  to  one  another. 

They  all  possess  central  towers,  raised  on  a  masH  of  masonry  ox 

tending  to  the  whole  width  of  the  church,  which  gives  thorn  a  breadth 

of  base  found  in  no  other  style.    The  want  of  this  is  painfully  felt 

in  most  of  our  own  central 
spires,  all  of  which  nood 
something  more  to  stand  upon. 
than  the  contra!  roof,  out  of 
which  they  scorn  to  grow; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
attempt  was  over  inaclo  to 
remedy  the  diiKculty  auy- 
whoro  but  in  Auvergno.  All 
these  churches  wore  intended 
to  have  western  toworti,  the 
I  massive  foundation  for  which 
are  found  in  evory  example, 
though  thore  does  not  appear 

to  be  a  single  instance  in  which  these  exist  in  a  complete  state* 
The  side-aisles  are  always  covered  by  intersecting  vaults,  but  that 

of  the  nave  is  invariably  a  simple  tunnel-vault,  as  in  the  Southern 

styles,  ornamented  by  occasional  transverse  ribs,  and  which  in  th* 

church  at  Issoire  is  slightly  pointed. 


Section  of  Church  at  Isaoirp,  looking  East. 
(FromMaUay.)   Scale 50 ft.  to lin. 
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To  support  this  great  vault,  a  semi-vault  is  carried  over  the  side- 
aisles — as  shown,  in  the  section — which  forms  a  massive  and  perfect 
abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  great  arch,  besides,  as  before  pointed  out, 
rendering  the  vault  independent  of  a  wooden  covering,  which,  though 
in  some  instances  supplied,  was  certainly  not  originally  intended. 
The  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  of  course  evident,  as  compared  with 
the  Northern  styles,  inasmuch  as  a  clerestory  was  impossible,  and  the 
only  effective  light  that  could  be  admitted  was  through  the  side-aisles. 
These  churches,  however,  have  an  approach  to  a  clerestory  not  found 
in  that  at  Fontifroide,  before  quoted,  in  having  a  triforium  or  range 


595.       Elevation  of  Chevot,  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont.    (From  Chapuy.)    No  scale. 

of  arches  opening  into  the  gallery,  which  gave  a  lightness  of  character 
to  the  superstructure,  and  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  a  borrowed 
light. 

Externally,  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  is  slight,  and  they  are 
connected  by  arches,  struck  from  the  same  centres  as  the  windows, 
above  which  three  small  arches  relieve  and  ornament  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave.  The  central  arch  of  these  is  pierced  with  the  small  window 
which  lights  the  upper  gallery.  Above  this  is  a  cornice  of  more 
elegance  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  churches  of 
this  age. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  feature  of  the  style  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapels  of  the  chevet  externally. 

In  the  view  given  above  of  St  Semrn,  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  578), 
as  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  that  style,  it  will  be  observed 
how  awkwardly  these  chapels  are  stuck  on,  as  if  they  were  after- 
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thoughts,  and  altogether  foreign,  to  the  main  linos  of  the  building 
Here,  however,  all  the  parts  are  pleasingly  subordinated  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  whole  are  so  grouped  as  to  form  a  design  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  gallened  apses  of  the  German  arid  Lombard  churches. 
The  place  of  these  gallenes  is  here  supplied  by  a  mosaic  doco ration 
foimed  with  the  different  coloured  lavas  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a  pleasing  local  character  to  the 
style,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  of  external  polychro- 
matic decoration  now  to  be  found  so  far  to  the  north  In  effect,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  equal  to  the  open  gallenes  of  tho  Gorman  churches  , 
but  the  expense  must  have  been  considerably  loss,  and  tho  variety  of 
the  outline  of  the  chevet  arrangement,  as  compared  with  tho  simple 
apse,  gives  to  these  churches  some  advantages  over  tho  contemporary 
buildings  on  the  Rhine.  Jndood,  as  far  as  external  decoration  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  French  ovor  surpassed  these ; 


596. 


Ran  of  Olwvet,  Nottc  Italic'  Uu  Port,  Ctermont.  (Fiom  Chapuy.)    No  scalo. 


and  had  they  been  carried  out  on  the  same  scale  as  thoBO  of  Amiona 
and  Chart  res,  they  would  probably  bo  thought  more  beautiful.  It  itt 
true  the  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  tho  pointed  wtylo  enabled 
the  architects  to  introduce  far  larger  windows  and  gorgoous  docorii- 
tious  of  painted  glass,  and  so  to  improve  the  internal  effect  of  their 
churches  to  on  immense  extent ;  but  this  was  clone  at  tho  sacrifice  of 
much  external  simplicity  of  outline  and  propriety  of  effect,  which  we 
cannot  but  lament  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  requisite  internal 
arrangements. 

The  age  of  these  churches  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  M.  Mallay 
is  inclined  to  place  them  principally  in  the  10th  century,  though  tho 
pointed  form  of  the  vault  at  Issoire  induces  him  to  bring  that  down  to 
the  12th  century;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
pointed  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  likely  to  be  ancient  than  tho 
rounded  one,  which  requires  better  construction,  although  in  that  age 
it  was  thought  more  beautiful.  My  own  -impression  is,  that  they 
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belong  generally  to  the  llth  century,  though  some  were  no  doubt 
commenced  in  the  10th,  and  probably  continued  to  the  12th,  but  their 
uniformity  of  style  is  such,  that  not  more  than  one  century  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last.  Only  one  circular  church,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  found  in  the  district  It  is  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the 
cemetery  at  Chambon,  small  in  size,  being  only  26  ft  wide  over  all,  but 
elegant  in  its  proportions,  and  showing  the  same  style  of  decoration  as 
the  apses  of  the  larger  churches. 

Among  the  exceptional  churches  of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Royat  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No  597,  being  a 


597. 


Fortified  Church  at  Royat.   (From  Gallhabaud  ) 


specimen  of  a  fortified  church,  such  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
quently, found  in  France.  That  at  Magueloane,  quoted  above  (p.  57), 
is  another,  and  there  are  several  others  in  the  South  of  France ;  but 
none  probably  either  so  complete  or  showing  so  many  castellated 
features  as  this.  In  its  ruined  state  we  lose  the  western,  or  s  possibly 
the  central  tower,  which  might  have  somewhat  restored  its  ecclesias- 
tical character ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
expressive  building,  though  it  speaks  more  of  war  and  bloodshed  than 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all 
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Church  of  St.  Martin  d'Ainay—  Cathedral  at  Lo-Puy-on-Vclay— Abbeys  of  Tounras 
and  Oluny — Cathedral  of  Autun — Church  of  St.  Monoux 

THE  province  of  Burgundy  WHS  architecturally  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  France  during  the  Middle  Agos,  but  one  the  limits  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  define.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  fluctuation 
of  the  political  power  of  tho  kingdom  or  dukedom,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  but  more  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  peoples  within  its 
limits,  the  one  or  other  of  which  gained  the  ascendancy  at  various 
intervals,  and  according  as  each  was  in  power  the  architectural  bound- 
aries of  the  province  appear  to  have  changed.  In  Provence  tho  Roman 
or  Classical  element  remained  superior  down  to  the  timo  when  Paris 
influenced  that  province  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of  France ,  but  this  ovont 
did  not  take  place  till  very  nearly  the  end  of  tho  Gothic  period.  In 
Burgundy,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  Classical  and  Barbarian  streams 
flowed  side  by  side— at  times  hardly  mingling  their  waters  at  all,  but 
at  others  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  while  again  in 
remote  corners  either  style  is  occasionally  found  to  start  up  in  almoat 
perfect  purity. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  wo 
could  tell  who  the  Burgundians  were  and  whence  thoy  camo  :  neither 
of  which  questions  appears  as  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. That  they  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  other  Barbarians 
who  assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Roman  Empire  will  probably  bo 
admitted ;  but  in  the  present  stage  of  ethnographic  knowledge  it  may 
seem  too  daring  to  assert  that  they  had  Turanian  blood  in  thoir  VOUIH, 
and  were  Buddhists  in  religion,  or  belonged  to  some  cognato  faith, 
before  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa6ne  or  the  Rhone.  Yot  if 
this  were  not  so,  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  essentially 
monastic  form  which  characterised  this  province  during  the  whole 
Gothic  period. 

From  the  time  at  least  when  St.  Gall  and  Coluxnban  settled  them- 
sejves  af  Luxeuil  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  country  was  tho 
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first  and  principal  seat  of  those  great  monastic  establishments  which 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  faith  and  forms  of  those 
times.  We  must  go  either  to  India  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
Buddhism,  or  to  Thibet  in  the  present  day,  to  find  anything  analogous 
to  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  llth  century  in  this  district 
All  these  monasteries  have  now  passed  away,  and  few  have  left  even 
any  remains  to  attest  their  former  greatness  and  magnificence.  The 
great  basilica  of  Cluny,  the  noblest  church  of  the  1 1th  century,  has 
been  wholly  removed  within  the  present  century.  Clairvaux  was  first 
rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  Renaisr 
sance,  but  has  been  finally  swept 
away  withui  the  last  few  years. 
Citeaux  perished  earlier,  and  little 
now  remains  to  attest  its  former 
greatness.  Luxeuil  is  an  obscure 
village.  The  destruction  of  the 
church  of  St.  Bemgne,  at  Dijon, 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
it  would  bo  easy  to  swell  the 
catalogue  of  similar  consequences 
of  the  great  Revolution. 

Tournus  still  remains,  and  at 
Vezelay  fragments  exist.  Oharlier, 
Avallon,  Autun,  Langres,  and 
Besangon,  still  possess  in  their ' 
cathedrals  and  churches  some 
noble  remnants  of  Burgundian 
architecture.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  parish  churches  and 
smaller  edifices  which  would  easily 
enable  us  to  make  up  a  history  of 
the  style,  were  they  carefully 
examined  and  drawn  The  archi- 
tecture of  Burgundy,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  it  would 
require  long  and  patient  personal  investigation  to  elucidate  its 
peculiarities. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  d'Ainay  at  Lyons  is  an  early  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  style  when  used  without  any  classical  influence ;  yet  four 
Roman  pillars  support  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept.  Its 
western  front  (Woodcut  3STo.  598)  was  erected  probably  in  the  10th 
century,  and  is  decorated  with  colours  and  patterns  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  style.  Wor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  doubting  but 
that  the  pointed  arch  of  the  entrance  doorway  belongs  to  the  period  to 
which  tfye  church,  is  assignee}. 


598.         Facade  of  St  Martm  d'AInay. 
(From  a  drawing  by  J.  B.  Waring.)   No  scale. 
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The  cathedral  of  Le-Puy-en-Velay  is  another  example  of  the  same 
style  l  The  east  end  and  the  two  first  bays  of  the  na\o  belong  to  the 
10th  century  The  church  progressed  westward  at  the  rate  of  two 
bays  in  a  century  till  the  last  two  were  completed  with  the  wonderful 
cavernous  porch  under  them  about  the  year  1180  The  whole  length  of 
the  church  is  215  ft ,  and  its  width  across  the  nave  is  a  little  over  80. 
Externally  its  most  remarkable  feature  ib  the  facade  of  the  south 
transept,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  specimen  of 
the  Ainay  style  of  decoration  existing.  On  the  north  side  is  the 

cloister,  which  is  a  singu- 
larly elegant  specimen  of 
the  stylo,  but  very  cUssical 
m  detail  Tlxo  pillars 
are  almost  Corinthian  in 
outline  (Woodcut  No. 
599),  but  the  blunder  the 
Romans  inado  whom  using 
pillars  with  arches  has  in 
this  cane  boon  avoided 
If  reforouoo  is  inado  to 
Woodcuts  ii  11  ami  2 13,  or 
to  any  others  representing 
the  classical  form,  tho 
(liflbrenco  will  bo  ai/  ouco 
perceived.  In  both  in- 
stances the  pillars  \\oro 
usod  merely  as  ornaments, 
but  with  tho  Romans  thoy 
were  nothing  but  useless 
additions,  without  ovon 
tho  pretonco  of  utility, 
Tn  this  cloistor  thoy  sup- 
port tho  arenas,  and  arc 
veritable  parts  of  the  construction.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  any 
apter  illustration  of  Pugin's  famous  antithesis  than  those  examples  of 
Roman  and  Burgundian  architecture — tho  one  is  constructed  ornament, 
tho  other  ornamented  and  ornamental  construction — and  notwith- 
standing its  rudeness,  the  Burgundian  example  is  far  more  pleasing 
than  the  Roman,  and,  if  used  with  classical  details,  this  arrangement 
might  now  be  introduced  into  any  Italian  design  with  the  most 
satisfactory  effect. 

The  church  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of 


599, 


GlolHter  ol  Cathedral  of  Lo-Fuy-on-V61ay, 
(I  lorn  a  Photograph.) 


1  Seo  a  paper  on  this  church  by  Mr  Street,  in  1861,  read  to  tho  Institute  of 
JfritaU  Architects.    (R,  L  B.  A,  Transitions,  1800-61.) 
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the  oldest  in  Burgundy,  and  was  probably  an  excellent  type  of  the 
style  of  that  country  But  its  total  destruction  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  plates  published  by  Dom  Plancher  *  preclude  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  study  of  it  The  abbey  church  of  Tournus  (Woodcut 
No.  600)  is  perhaps  nearly  as  old,  its  antiquity  being  manifested  by  the 
rudeness  both  of  its  design  and  execution.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  plain  cylindrical  columns  without  bases,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  united  by  circular  arches  at  the  height  of  the  vaults  of  the 
aisle.  From  the  capitals 
rise  dwarf  columns  sup- 
porting arches  thrown 
across  the  nave  Prom 
one  of  these  arches  to 
the  other  is  thrown  a 
transverse  tunnel-vault, 
which  thus  runs  the 
cross  way  of  the  build- 
ing; being,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  arches  like 
those  of  a  bridge  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of 
the  nave.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  known 
instance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  is  interesting 
as  contrasting  with  the 
longitudinal  tunnel- 
vaults  so  common  both 
in  this  province  and  in 
the  South. 

It  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  an  experiment, 
the  object  of  which  was 
the  getting  over  those 
difficulties  afterwards 
removed  by  the  invention  of  the  intersecting  vault.  In  the  meantime 
this  Tournus  roof  offered  some  advantages  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  the  thrust  of  the  vault  was  wholly 
longitudinal,  so  that  only  the  supporting  arches  of  the  transverse 
vaults  required  to  be  abutted.  These  being  low  and  in  a  well-defined 
direction  were  easily  provided  for.  Another  advantage  was,  that  it 
allowed  of  a  large  and  well-defined  clerestory,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  impossible  with  the  longitudinal  vaults.  On  the  other  hand  it 


800. 


View  of  Interior  of  Abbey  at  Tounras. 
(From  Taylor  and  Nodler.) 
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1  'Hfetoire  Gyrate  de  Bourgogne,'  4  volb.  fol,,  Dijon,  1789;  p.  81. 
II.  H 
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might  seem  to  be  a  fatal  objection  that  the  eye  instead  of  being 

conducted  pleas- 
ingly along  the 
vault  was  continu- 
ally interrupted  by 
a  series  of  cross 
barrel  vaults,  tkis 
objection,  however, 
is  more  theoretical 
than  practical,  for, 
owing  to  the  abun- 
dant light  which 

1  outers  through  the 
clerestory  windows 
(not  suggested  at 

I  all  in  the  woodcut), 
and  the  fact  that 
from  the  west  end 
looking  down  the 
nave  the  barrel 
vaults  arcs  scarcely 
soon,  the  general 
oflbct  is  most  pleas- 
ing, and  it  is  singu 
lar  that  so  happy 
a  solution  of  the 
problem,  lx>th  artis- 
tically and  con- 
structively, should 
not  have  boon  fol- 
lowed, or  thai  this 
should  bo  an  unique 
oxamplc.  The 
columns  in  the  apse 
are  carried  on  a 
podium  6  ft.  high, 
similar  to  that 
found  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which 
was  built  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  con- 
stitute a  pleasing 
variety  to  the 

661.       '      Plan  of  Abbey  Church  at  Clwiy.  (Fiona  Lorata'fl  Ordinary        apsidal 

termination,    A 
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crypt  of  much  earlier  date  exists  tinder  the  whole  choir,  and  is  specially 
interesting  as  showing  in  its  vault  the  rough  centering  on  which  it  was 
apparently  built. 

In  the  nave  of  this  church  all  the  arches  are  circular ;  in  the  choir, 
which  dates  early  in  the  llth  century,  if  not  before,  and  which  is 
perhaps  older  than  the  nave,  the  great  transverse  arches  are  slightly 
pointed,  and  support  at  the  intersection  a  dome  (the  pendentives  of 
which  are  formed  of  squinches  carried  on  wall-shafts),  which  forms 
the  most  beautiful  feature  in  the  church.  Similar  features  are  found 
in  the  churches  of  le  Puy-en-V61ay,  St.  Martin  d'Ainay  at  Lyons  and 
elsewhere. 

The  pride  of  Burgundy  was  the  great  abbey  church  of  Oluny,  which, 
with  its  narthex  or  ante-church,  measured  580  ft  in  length,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  any  other  church  erected  in  France  in  any  age. 
Its  nave  was  throughout  37  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  it  had  double  side- 
aisles,  making  the  total  internal  width  120  ft ,  while  the  whole  area 
covered  by  it  was  upwards  of  70,000  ft.  But  colossal  as  these  dimen- 
sions are,  they  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  its  magnificence  The  style 
throughout  was  solid  and  grand,  and  it  must  have  possessed  a  degree 
of  massive  magnificence  which  we  so  frequently  nuss  among  the  more 
elegant  beauties  of  subsequent  erections. 

The  semi-dome  of  the  chevet  was  supported  by  eight  noble  columns, 
through  which  was  seen  in  perspective  a  circle  of  five  apsidal  chapels. 
Externally  the  roof  was  crowned  by  five  larger  and  three  smaller 
towers ;  and  the  whole  WAS  earned  up  solidly  to  a  height  unrivalled 
among  the  buildings  of  this  age.  What  added  to  its  interests  was, 
that  the  church  at  least  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  an  almost 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  llth  and  12th  centuries, 
having  been  commenced  in  1089  by  St.  Hugues,  and  dedicated  in 
1131.  The  narthex  or  ante-chapel,  though  somewhat  more  modern, 
was  probably  completed  within  the  limits  of  the  12th  century.  These 
dates  have  been  disputed,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  theories 
prevalent  regarding  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  This  feature  was 
used  here,  as  it  is  found  elsewhere,  in  all  the  pier  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  the  aisles — the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  having  probably 
been  also  pointed,  while  the  great  vault  of  the  church  is  a  plain  tunnel- 
vault  with  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  That  of  the  narthex  is  a 
transverse  vault  of  a  later  date,  but  of  singularly  clumsy  construction. 
Whether  it  had  a  clerestory  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear  from  such 
drawings  as  we  possess ;  but  if  not,  it  undoubtedly  had  a  double  gallery 
throughout,  the  upper  range  of  which,  if  not  both,  served  to  admit 
light. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  make  out,  from  the  representations 
TO  possess,  what  the  exact  ordinance  of  this  church  was  were  it  not  that 
some  other  contemporary  churches  in  the  same  style  still  remain  to  us. 

H  2 
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Among  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  the  cathedral  at  Autun, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  commenced  about  the 
year  1090,  and  consecrated  1132  The  arrangement  of  its  nave  is 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  Cluny,  with  these  differences,  that  at 
Autun,  the  great  vault  is  slightly  pointed,  and  attached  to  the  piers 
of  the  nave  aio  pilasters  instecid  of  thi ee-quartor  columns  Tn  tho 
ante-church,  however,  at  Cluny,  tho  Scimo  piUsterod  arrangement 
occurs  This  is  the  characteristic  of  tho  tiue  Burgundian  stylo,  and  so 
peculiar  is  it,  and  so  classical,  that  some  autiqu.inos  have  not  hesitated 
to  consider  it  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic  forms  belonging  to  tho 
15th  or  16th  contuiios  In  fact  tho  iluled  columns  or  pilasters,  thoir 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  whole  airangoruonts  arc  so  eminently 


/»       ,,,       V|GW  ln  . 
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classical,  as  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  in  thoso  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  southern  stylos  of  Franco.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  examploB,  and  as  little  as  to  the 
models  from  which  they  are  copied  j  for  in  this  very  city  of  Auiun  wo 
have  two  Roman  gateways  (one  of  which  is  represented  in  Woodcut 
No.  218),  and  there  are  others  at  Langros  and  elsewhere,  which, 
except  in  the  pointed  arch  and  other  constructive  peculiarities,  are 
almost  identical  with  the  style  of  thoso  churcheB.  Whether  from  want 
of  familiarity  with  this  style,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  certainly  is 
not  pleasing  to  our  eyes,  and  we  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
ruder  but  more  purpose-like  intentions  of  the  purely  Gothic  architects 
of  the  same  age. 
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Among  these  the  province  affords  no  more  beautiful  specimen  than 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  Vezelay,  which  possesses  all  the  originality 
of  the  Norman  combined  with  the  elegance  of  the  southern  styles  In 
this  specimen  the  pier  aiches  are  wide  and  low,  there  is  no  trifonum  of 
any  sort,  and  the  windows  are  small  The  vault  is  formed  by  immense 
transverse  libs,  crossing  from  pier  to  pier,  and  forming  square  com- 
partments, each  divided  by  plain  intersecting  arches,  without  ribs,  and 
rising  considerably  in  the  centre  This  certainly  is  an  improvement  on 
the  vault  at  Cluny,  though  it  cuts  the  roof  too  much  up  into  divisions 
Perhaps  its  greatest  defect  is  its  want  of  height,  being  only  60  ft.  in  the 
centre,  while  the  total  width  is  86  ft.  from  wall  to  wall.  But  the 
details  of  the  whole  are 
so  elegant  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  redeem 
these  faults 

The  narthex,  or 
ante-church,  resembles 
that  at  Cluny  lx>th  in 
its  importance  and  in 
being  somewhat  more 
modern  than  tho  church 
itself.  At  Vezelay 
(Woodcut  No.  604)  It 
dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  12th  cen- 
tury, while  tho  na\o  oot 
seoms  wholly  to  belong 
to  the  llth.  It  is  an  extremely  instructive  example  of  the  progress  of 
vaulting.  It  has  the  tx>ld  transverse  ribs,  and  the  plain  intersecting 
vaults,  which  are  here  in  accordance  with  the  southern  practice, 
abutted  by  the  arches  of  the  galleries.  In  the  walls  of  the  galleries 
are  windows  large  enough  to  admit  a  considerable  amount  of  light. 
But  the  vaults  are  here  fast  losing  their  original  purpose.  The  arch 
construction  supports  the  solid  external  roof  over  the  side-aisles,  but 
the  central  vault  is  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  so  that  the  stone  vault 
has  become  a  mere  ceiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  towards  the 
completion  of  the  plaix  of  Gothic  roofing.  This  step  was  to  collect 
the  vaults  of  the  side  galleries  into  a  mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them 
as  flying  buttresses,  and  to  employ  wooden  roofs  everywhere,  wholly 
independent  of  the  vaults  which  they  covered. 

Vezelay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remaining  churches  of 
its  age  in  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  that  the  choir,  which  is  a  chevet 
in  the  early  pointed  style,  like  those  in  the  northern  province,  rather 
disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  remaining  churches  of  this  class,  the  cathedral  at 
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Besancon  is  one  of  the  few  double-apse  churches  of  France,  and  is,  in 
plan  at  least,  very  much  more  like  thobo  we  hnd  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine 

The  cathedral  at  Vienne,  mentioned  above  (p.  58),  might,  from 
some  of  its  details,  particularly  the  form  of  the  pier  arches,  be  fairly 
classed  with  this  style,  showing  as  it  does  the  fluted  pilasters  and 
other  classical  adjuncts  found  here  These  pecubaniies  aie  common 
both  to  this  and  the  Provencal  style,  but  the  boundary  between  them 
is  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  province  we  find  the  church  of  St. 
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East  Knd,  St.  Menoux.    (From  Alllor, '  l/auclcu  Ikiurboimala.') 


Menoux  (Woodcut  JSTo.  605),  belonging  certainly  in  many  of  its  details 
to  the  style  we  are  now  describing.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable 
in  the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  the  chevet,  a  feature  which  is  seldom  found 
unaltered ;  here  it  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  pilasters  of  rude  classical 
design,  which  give  to  it  a  peculiar  local  character.  Internally  too,  its 
chevet  (Woodcut  No.  606)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less  Bur- 
gundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  be  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  combining  arches  of 
different  spans,  but  all  requiring  to  be  carried  to  the  same  height. 
Like  all  the  old  churches  of  the  province,  it  possesses  a  large  and 
important  narthex,  here  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a  rude  and 
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characteristic  specimen  of  a  style  of  'architecture  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  10th  century. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a  style  which  well 
deserves  a  volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  archi- 
tectural merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  both  by  the 


«06. 


Chevet,  St.  Meuoux,   (From  AUier.) 


order  itself  and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  During  the  llth  and  12th  centuries 
Oluny  was  more  important  to  Prance  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on  the 
•whole  of  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Rome — civilising  barbarians 
by  its  missionaries,  notwithstanding  the  feudal  nobility,  and  in  many 
ways  counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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INTBODUOTOBY. 

THE  architecture  of  the  Northern  division  of  Franco  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Medieval  styles, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  form  of 
pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from  Paris  as 
a  centre  to  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe,  pervading  tho  whole  of 
Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  countries  it 
generally  obliterated  their  own  peculiar  styles,  and  usurped  their 
places,  so  that  it  became  the  Gothic  style  par  etnimencG,  and  the  only 
one  ordinarily  understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  this  dis- 
tinction, not  perhaps  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own,  as 
because  it  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  Mediaeval  styles  which  was  carried 
beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  tho  advantage  of 
being  perfected  by  a  powerful  and  united  people  who  had  advanced 
beyond  the  firwt  elements  of  civilised  society.  It  is  needless  now  to 
inquire  whether  the  other  styles  might  not  have  been  made  as  perfect, 
or  more  so,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent  and  of  time  boon  bestowed 
upon  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  no  other  style  was  so  carried 
out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  it  now ;  the  pointed  Gothic  had 
therefore  the  opportunity  which  the  others  were  deprived  of,  and 
became  the  prevalent  style  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its 
history  is,  therefore,  that  to  which  attention  must  always  be  principally 
directed,  and  from  which  all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  OB 
the  subject  must  be  principally  derived. 

The  great  divisions  into  which  the  early  history  of  the  style 
naturally  divides  itself  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  great 
central  province  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Frankish.  It  was  there 
that  the  true  Gothic  pointed  style  was  invented,  and  thence  that  it 
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issued  in  the  middle  of  tho  12th  century,  first  pervading  the  two  great 
subordinate  divisions  of  Normandy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Burgundy  on 
the  other.  In  Normandy,  before  this  time,  a  warlike  race  had  raised 
themselves  to  power,  and,  with  an  inconsistency  characteristic  of  their 
state  of  civilisation,  devoted  to  sacred  purposes  the  wealth  they  had 
acquired  by  rapine  and  plunder,  covering  their  province  with  churches, 
and  perfecting  a  rude  style  of  architecture  singularly  expressive  of 
their  bold  and  energetic  character. 

In  Burgundy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  both  the  style  and  its  history 
differed  considerably  from  this  From  some  cause  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained,  this  country  became  early  the  favourite  resort  of 
hermits  and  of  holy  men,  who  founded  here  those  great  monastic 
establishments  which  spread  their 
influence  not  only  over  France, 
but  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
controlling  to  an  immense  extent 
all  the  relations  of  European 
society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
culminating  epoch  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Normandy  and  Bur- 
gundy was  the  llth  century 
In  the  12th  the  monarchical 
sway  of  the  central  province  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  them  In 
the  13th  it  superseded  the  local 
character  of  both,  and  gradually 
fused  them  with  the  whole  of 
France  into  one  great  and  sin- 
gularly uniform  architectural 
province. 


LATIN  STYLE.* 

Before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  local  forms  of  architecture  in 
Central  France  it  is  necessary  to 

flfl.v  A  faxcr  wvWla  r«<mrrJinfr  A,  ^Injaq 

say  a  tew  woros  regarding  a  cxass 

of    buildings    which    have   not 

hitherto  been  mentioned,  but  which  must  not  be  passed  over.    These 

cannot  be  included  in  any  other  style,  and  are  so  nearly  devoid  of 

architectural  features,  properly  so  called,  that  they  might  have  been 

omitted  but  for   one  consideration.    They   bear   so   remarkable  a 


607.    Plan  and  Section  of  Bnase  CEuvre,  Beauvals. 

^^  Wolllej^  <MonimMWlto  ^^^  £  Beauvtis.') 


1  "Style  Latin"  is  the  name  generally  adopted  for  this  style  by  the  French 
architects. 
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resemblance  to  the  earliest  Christian  churches  of  Rome  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  true  Gothic  on  the  other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their 
being  the  channel  through  which  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
former  They  are,  moreover,  tho  oldest  churches  in  Northein  France, 
which  is  sufficient  to  confirm  this  view. 

The  character  of  this  style  will  be  understood  from  tho  plan  and 
internal  and  external  view  of  one  of  its  typical  examples,  the  Jiusse 
CEuvre  at  Beauvais  (Woodcuts  Nos  607  and  608).  It  will  be  soon 
that  this  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  side-aislos,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  range  of  plain  arches  resting  on  piers  without  cither 
bases  or  capitals ;  on  one  side  the  angles  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  a 
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External  and  Internal  View  of  B*Me  QBuvro.    (From  WollUw.) 


slightly  ornamental  character ;  on  the  other  they  are  left  square.  The 
central  aisle  is  twice  the  width,  and  moro  than,  twioo  tho  height,  of  the 
lateral  aisles,  and  has  a  well-defined  clerestory ;  the  roof,  both  of  the 
central  and  side  aisles,  is  a  flat  ceiling  of  wood.  The  eastern  end  has 
been  destroyed,  but  judging  from  other  examples,  it  probably  consisted 
of  three  apses,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  end 
of  each  aisle. 

The  similarity  of  the  form  of  this  church  to  the  Roman  basilicas 
will  be  evident  on  referring  to  the  representations  of  those  buildings, 
more  especially  to  that  of  San  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Foutane  (Woodcut 
No.  408),  though  the  details  have  nothing  in  common  except  in  the  use 
of  flat  tiles  between  the  cornices  of  the  arches,  which  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  Roman  masonry.  The  points  in  which  this  example 
is  most  evidently  the  source  of  some  of  the  important  peculiarities  of 
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the  true  Gothic,  are  the  subordination  of  the  side-aisles  to  the  central 
one,  and  the  perfectly  developed  clerestory  These  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  styles  of  France  hitherto  described. 

Eventually,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  stone  became  the  material  used 
in  the  interior  ceiling  of  Gothic  vaults,  but  protected  externally  by  a 
wooden  roof  This  stone  vault  was  not,  I  believe,  attempted  in  France 
before  the  llth  century.  In  the  meanwhile,  wooden-roofed  churches, 
like  that  at  Beauvais,  seem  to  have  been  usual  and  prevalent  all  over 
the  North  of  France,  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  both  from  the 
smallness  of  theh>  dimensions  and  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
materials,  most  of  them,  have  been  either  superseded  by  larger 
structures,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  accidents  of 
time. 

M.  Woillez  describes  five  or  six  as  existing  still  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  and  varying  in  age  from  the  6th  or  7th  century,  which 
probably   is  the  date  of  the  Basse  CEuvre,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
llth  century;  and  if  other  districts  were  carefully  examined,  more 
examples  would  probably  be  found.      Normandy  must  perhaps  be 
excepted,  for  there  the  rude  Northmen  seem  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  churches,  and  then  to  have          .......  ..•.'.. 

rebuilt    them  with    a   magnificence 
they  did  not  previously  possess. 

Churches  of  the  same  class,  or 
others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
such  representations  as  have  been 
published,  exist  even  beyond  the 
Loire.  There  is  one  at  Savom&res 
in  Anjou,  and  a  still  more  curious 
one  at  St.  G6n6reux  in  Vienne, 
not  far  from  Poitiers,  which  shows  in  great  perfection  a  style  of 
decoration  by  triangular  pediments  and  a  peculiar  sort  of  mosaic  in 
brickwork. 

The  same  style  of  decoration  is  carried  out  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Jean  at  Poitiers,  which  probably  is  even  older  than  the  Basse 
tEuvre  of  Beauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  forms  the  ante-church 
to  St.  Front  at  P4rigueux  (Woodcut  No.  562),  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class;  but,  if  M.  F61ix  de  Verneilh's  restoration  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  Romanesque  style  than  any  other  of 
its  class,  of  which  it  may  nevertheless  possibly  be  the  most  southern 
example. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  is  the  nave  of 
the  church  of  Montier-en-Der,  near  Vassy,  almost  due  east  from  Paris. 
It  is  perfectly  plain,  very  like  San  Yincenzo  (Woodcut  No.  408),  and 
is  a  perfect  Romanesque  example  with  a  wooden  roof ;  the  design  for 
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Decoration  of  St.  GSofretuc. 
(From  Gailhaband.) 
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which  was  probably  brought  direct  from  Homo  when  this  church  was 
erected  in  this  remote  village  What,  however,  gives  it  its  greatest 
interest  for  our  present  purpose  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  apse  or 
choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  and  we  have  consequently  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  the  Romanesque  model  as  it  was  introduced 
to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  result  of  their  elaboration  of  it — the  germ 
of  the  Gothic  style  and  the  full-blown  flower. 

As  before  pointed  out  (p.  49),  the  progress  was  slow  in  the 
formation  of  a  now  style  during  the  1000  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Nimes  and  the  Church  at 
Carcassonne;  but  here,  within  the  limits  of  two,  or  at  most  three 


010.  Section  of  Eastern  portion  of  Church  of  Moutier-en-Dor.  (From  tlto  'Ai  chived  doa  Monuments/  &c.) 

centuries,  the  progress  made  was  so  rapid  as  to  bo  startling.  The 
inhabitants  of  Central  France  appear  at  once  to  have  comprehended  the 
significance  of  the  problem,  and  to  have  worked  it  out  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  energy  of  which  it  must  bo  difficult  to  find  another  example. 
The  nave  of  the  church  is  as  poor  and  as  lean  as  it  can  well  be,  but  every 
part  of  the  choir  is  ornamented,  while  nothing  is  overdone ;  and  there 
is  not  one  single  ornament  which  is  not  appropriate  to  its  place,  or  which 
may  not  fairly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ornamented  construction 
of  the  building.  It  was  an  entirely  new  style  invented  on  the  spot, 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Some  of  its  ornaments  were  afterwards 
made  more  elegant,  and  more  might  have  been  done  in  this  direction ; 
but  as  here  represented  the  style  was  complete,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  class  whioh  ever  emanated  from 
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the  activity  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  few  where  every  step  in  the  progress  can  be  traced  and  every  result 
understood 

What  we  have  now  to  attempt,  is  to  point  out — as  clearly  as 
oui  limits  will  admit  of — the  steps  by  which  the  rude  architecture 
of  the  western  half  of  the  church  of  Montier-en-Der  was  converted 
into  the  perfected  style  of  the  choir  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the 
previous  page. 
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WITH  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  the  whole  history  of  the  Round- 
arched  Norman  Gothic1  is  comprehended  within  a  period  of  less  than  a 
century.  No  building  in  this  style  is  known  to  have  been  oven  com- 
menced before  the  year  1050,  and  before  1150  the  pointed  style  had 
superseded  it  in  its  native  province.  Indeed,  practically  speaking,  all 
the  great  and  typical  examples  are  crowded  into  the  last  fifty  years 
of  the  llth  century.  This  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  pro- 
sperity with  the  Northmen,  who,  having  at  last  settled  themselves  in 
this  fertile  province,  not  only  placed  their  dukes  on  an  equality  with 

any  of  tho  powers  then 
existing  in  Franco,  but 
by  thoir   conquest    of 
England    raised    thoir 
chief  to  an  importance 
and   a   rank   superior 
to  that  of  any  other 
potentate    in    Europe 
except     tho     Gorman 
emperors  of  that  day, 
with  whoso  people  they 
wore,  in  fact,  both  by 
race  and  policy,  more 
closely  allied  than  they 
were  with  those  among 
whom  they  had  settled. 
There  are  two  ex- 
ceptional churches  in  Normandy  which  should  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence:  one  is  a  little  triapsal  oratory  at  St.  Wandrille;  the 
other  a  similar  but  somewhat  more  important  church  at  Querqueville, 
near  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.     Both   are   rude  and 
simple  in  their  outline  and  ornaments;  they  are  built  with  that 
curious  herring-bone  or  diagonal  masonry  indicative  of  great  age, 
1  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  6, 
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and  differing  in  every  essential  respect  from  the  works  of  the  Normans 
when  they  came  into  possession  of  the  province.  Indeed,  like  the 
transitional  churches  last  described,  these  must  be  considered  as  the 
religious  edifices  of  the  inhabitants  before  that  invasion ;  and  if  they 
show  any  affinity  to  any  other  style,  it  is  to  Belgium  and  Germany 
we  must  look  for  it  rather  than  anywhere  within  the  boundaries 
of  France. 

Amongst  the  oldest-looking  buildings  of  pure  Norman  architecture 
is  the  church  of  Lory,  near  Pont  de  1'Arche  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  with  a  simple  tunnel- vault,  and  this  is  so  massive,  and 
rests  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
immense  antiquity.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  it  really  is  older  than  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
it  resembles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
architecture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a  series  of  at  least  five  important 
churches,  all  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  llth  century.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  church  of  Jumieges,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
principally  erected  by  Robert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and 
finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well 
known,  though  it  was  probably  begun  before  1050,  and  certainly 
shows  a  far  ruder  and  less  complete  style  of  architecture  than  any 
of  the  later  churches.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  intended 
to  throw  a  vault  over  the  nave  ;  yet  the  walls  and  piers  are  far  more 
massive  than  those  of  the  churches  of  Caen,  or  that  of  Bocherville 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  This  last  we  know  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1050,  and  completed  in  1066.  This  church 
still  retains  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness  all  the  features 
of  a  Norman  church  of  that  age — the  only  part  of  which  is  of  a 
more  modern  date  being  the  two  western  turrets,  which  are  at  least 
a  century  later. 

The  next  of  the  series  is  the  well-known  Abbaye-au&-Hommes,  or 
St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  612),  commenced  by  William 
tho  Conqueror,  1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hastings,  and 
dedicated  eleven  years  afterwards  Then  follow  the  sister  church 
of  the  Trinitfi,  or  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  commenced  in  1083,  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  begun  in  the  following  year. 
These  two  last  were  almost  certainly  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  llth  century. 

Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St  Stephen's,  which  is  a  first-class  church, 
its  extreme  length  being  364  ft.  It  was  not  originally  so  long,  having 
terminated  with  an  apse,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Pig.  1,  which  was 
superseded  about  a  century  afterwards  by  a  chevet,  as  shown,  Kg.  2. 
This,  however,  was  an  innovation — all  the  round  Gothic  churches  in 
Normandy  having  originally  been  built  with  apses,  nor  do  I  know  of 
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a  single  instance  of  a  chevet  in  the  province.  This  circumstance 
points  rather  to  Germany  than  to  the  neighbouring  disti  lets  of  France 
for  the  origin  of  the  Norman  style — indeed  all  the  arrangements  of 
this  church  are  more  like  those  of  the  llhenish  basilicas,  that  of 
Spires  for  example,  than  any  of  those  churches  we  have  hitherto  found 
within  the  limits  of  France  itself  This  is  more  remarkable  at 
Jumieges  than  even  here  None  of  thorn,  however,  has  two  npsos, 
nor  are  lateral  entrances  at  all  in  use  ,  on  the  contrary,  the  western 

end,  or  that  opposite  the  altar,  is  always, 
as  in  tho  true  basilica,  the  principal 
entrance.  In  Normandy  wo  generally 
find  this  Hanked  by  two  towers,  which 
give  it  a  dignity  and  importance  not 

found   in   any 
of  those  stylos 
wo  have  boon 
o  x  a  in  i  n  i  n  g 
Thoso  woHtwn 
towors  bocmno 
afterwards    in 
Franco     tho 
most     import- 
ant features  of  tho  external  architocturo 
of  churches,  though  it  is  by  no  xnonus 
clear  whence-  they  woro  derived.     Thoy 
are    certainly    of    neither    Italian,    nor 
Gorman  derivation,  nor  do  thoy  Ix&mg 
to  any  of  those  stylos  of  tho  Honthorn 
provinces  of  Franco  which  wo  havo  boon 
describing.    Tho  ehurchott  of  Auvorgno 
are  those  which  perhaps  show  tho  nearest 
approach  to  them. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  most  probable* 
that  the  western  fronts  of  tho  Norman 


Fig.l.  Original  Kastorn  Tonnltmlioji. 


Fig.  a. 

613.    Plan  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Caen.    (From  Ramta,  *  Utstolre  do 
I'Architocture.')    Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 


churches  were  taken  from  the  facades  of  Germany,  and  tho  towors 
added  to  give  dignity  to  them.  As  will  be  soon  from  the  viow 
(Woodcut  No,  613),  in  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen  the  featuro  is  well 
marked  and  defined ;  for  though  the  spires  were  apparently  added  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ohevet,  the  towers  which  support  thorn  evidently 
belong  to  the  original  design.  They  may  be  regarded  as  tho  prototype 
of  the  facades  of  nearly  all  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Franco*  These 
western  towers  eventually  superseded  tho  attempt  made  to  raise  the 
principal  external  feature  of  the  churches  on  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  with  the  transepts  as  had  been  done  in  the  South,  and  they 
xaade  the  western  front  the  most  important  part,  not  only  in 
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decoration,  but  in  actual  height  Here  and  throughout  the  North  of 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches  at  Rouen,  the  centra] 
tower  is  low  and  comparatively  insignificant,  scarcely  even  aspiring  to 
group  with  those  of  the  western  f agade. 


INTERSECTING  VAULTING. 

As  there  are  few  churches  in  France  which  illustrate  so  completely 
the  difficulties  of  intersecting  vaulting,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Medi- 
aeval architects  to  conquer  thorn,  as  St.  Stephen's,  Caen,  it  may  add  to 
the  clearness  of  what 
follows  if  we  pause  in 
our  narrative  to  explain 
what  these  were. 

The  churches  de- 
scribed hitherto  pos- 
sessed simple  tunnel- 
vaults  either  of  round 
or  pointed  forms,  or, 
having  no  side-aisles, 
were  roofed  with  square 
intersecting  vaults  of 
equal  dimensions  each 
way.  The  former  plan 
was  admissible  in  the 
bright  South,  where 
light  was  not  so  much 
required  :  but  the  lat- 
ter expedient  deprived 
the  churches  of  several 
things  which  were 
always  felt  to  be  the 
powerful  requisites  of 
an  internal  style  of 
architecture  "Without 
the  contrast  in  height 
between  the  central  { 
and  side  aisles,  the  true 
effect  of  the  dimensions 
could  not  be  obtained. 


,  613. 


Western  Fagade  of  St.  Stephen,  Caen. 
(flVom  Pugin  and  Biltton'h  •  Normandy.') 


Without  the    internal 

pillars    no    poetry    of 

proportion  was  possible, 

and  without  an  ambulatory,  processions  lost  their   meaning.    The 

compartments  of  the  aisles  being  square,  no  difficulty  was  experienced 

' 
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as  regards  them ;  but  the  central  aisle  being  both  higher  and  wider,  it 
became  necessary  either  to  ignore  every  alternate  pillar  of  the  aisle, 
and  to  divide  the  central  roof  equally  into  squares,  or  to  adopt  some 
compromise  This  difficulty  was  not  got  over  till  the  pointed  arch 
was  introduced ,  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  very  instructive  to  watch 
the  various  attempts  that  were  made  to  obviate  it 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  architects,  with  true 
Gothic  feeling,  always  intended  that  their  churches  should  eventually 
be  vaulted,  and  prepared  them  accordingly,  though  in  many  instances 
they  were  constructed  with  wooden  roofs,  or  compromises  of  some 
sort.  Even  at  Jumicges,  the  alternate  piers  wore  maclo  stronger,  and 
the  intention  there  and  in  other  instances  seems  to  have  boon  to  throw 
a  stone  arch  across  the  nave  so  as  to  broak  tho  flat  lino  of  the  roof, 

and  givo  it  at  leant  a  certain 
amount  of  permanent  character. 
In  the  Abbayo-aux- Homines, 
Caen,  even  this  does  not  appoar 
to  have  been  attempted  in  tho 
first  instance.  Tho  vaulting 
shafts  wore  carried  right  up 
and  made  to  support  wooden. 
trusses,  as  shown  on  tho  right 
hand  of  tho  diagram  (W<x>dout 
No.  614). l  Tho  intention, 
however,  may  havo  boon  to  cut 
thaso  away  whon  tho  vault 
should  COHIO  to  bo  oroctod. 
In  England  they  frequently 
remain,  but  rarely,  if  ovor,  in 
Normandy.  The  next  stop  was  to  construct  a  quadripartite  vault  ovor 
the  nave,  and  a  simple  arch  supporting  its  crown  ovor  tho  intermediate 
shaft.  This  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  and  in  fact  was  only  a 
makeshift.  In  consequence  at  Caon  a  compromise  was  adopted,  which 
the  Woodcut  No,  616  will  explain, — a  sort  of  intermediate  vault  was 
introduced  springing  from  the  alternate  piers. a  Mechanically  it  was 
right,  artistically  it  was  painfully  wrong.  It  introduced  and  declared 


Fiff  1,  After  Vaulting ,  Fig.  a,  before  Vaulting. 
Section  of  Nave  of  St  StvpUon,  On. 


1  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Parker  on  this 
subject,  road  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Aictutccts. 

*  This  arrangement  is  known  by  the 
name  of  hexapartite,  or  waparttte, 
because  the  compartment  of  the  vault 
having  been  divided  into  four  by  tho 
great  diagonal  arches  crossing  one 
another  in  the  centre  (which  was  the 


quadripartite  arrangement),  two  of  the 
four  quarters  wore  again  divided  by  tho 
arch  thrown  across  from  ono  intermediate 
pillar  to  the  othor,  thus  making  six 
divitfionn  in  all,  though  no  longer  all  of 
equal  dimensions,  as  in  the  quadripartite 
method.  Both  those  arrangements  are 
shown  in  plan  on  Woodcut  No  612. 
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a  number  of  purely  constructive  features  without  artistic  arrangement 

or  pleasing  lines,  and  altogether  showed  so  plainly  the  mere  mechanical 

structural  wants  of  the  roof  as  to 

be  most  unpleasing.     Before,  how- 
ever, they  could  accomplish  even 

this,    the    side-aisles    had    to    be 

re-vaulted  with  pointed  arches  so 

as  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity 

higher.     A  half  vault  was  thrown 

over    the    gallery    as    shown    in 

Fig.    1,   on  the   left  side  of  the. 

Woodcut  No.  614,  and  the  whole  ' 

upper       structure       considerably615  Diagi  am  of  Vaulting. 

strengthened       When     all     this 

was  done  they  ventured  to  carry 

out  what  was  practically,  as  will 

be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut 

No.  612),  and  elevation  (Woodcut 

No.    616),    a   quadripartite  vault 

with   an    intermediate    insertion, 

which    insertion    was,     however, 

neither   quite  a  rib,  nor  quite   a 

compartment  of  a  vault,  but  some- 
thing between  the  two;  and  in 

spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  bestowed 

upon  it  in  Germany,  France,  and 

England,  in  the  llth  and  begin- 
ning of   the    12th    centuries,    it 

never  produced  an  entirely  satis- 
factory effect,    until  at  last  the 

pointed  arch  came  to  the  rescue. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  diagram 

(Woodcut    No.    616)    how     the 

introduction  of  the  pointed  arch 
obviated  the  difficulty.  In  tho 
first  place,  supposing  the  great 
vault  to  remain  circular,  two 
segments  of  the  same  circle,  A  B, 
A  o,  carry  the  intersecting  vault 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  trans- 
verse one,  or  it  could  as  easily  be 
carried  to  the  same  height  as  at  D.  6 
When  both  were  pointed,  as  at  B 
and  F,  it  was  easy  to  make  their  relative  heights  anything  the 
architect  chose,  without  either  forcing  or  introducing  any  disagreeable 

T  2 


filiation  of  Compartment  of  Nave  of 
St.  Stephen,  Oaen.   (FromPugin.) 
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curves  By  this  means  the  compartments  of  the  vaults  of  tho  central 
nave  were  made  the  same  width  as  those  of  the  side-aisles,  whatever 
their  span  might  be,  and  every  compartment  or  bay  was  a  complete 
design  in  itself,  without  reference  to  those  next  to  it  on  cither  side. 

The  arrangement  in  elevation  of  tho  internal  compartments  of  tho 
nave  of  this  church  will  be  understood  from  "\Voodeut  No.  C1G,  where 
i?t  will  be  seen  that  the  aisles  are  low,  and  above  thorn  runs  a  great 
gallery,  a  feature  common  in  Italy,  but  rare  in  Got  many.  Its  intro- 
duction may  have  arisen  either  from  a  desire  for  increased  aocommoda 
tion,  or  merely  to  obtain  height,  as  it  is  evident,  that  an  arch  the 
wholo  height  of  tho  sido-aislos  and  gallery 
would  bo  singularly  nanow  and  awkward. 
This  was  one  of  those  dillieulties  which  woro 
only  got  ovoi  by  tho  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch ;  but  which,  whenever  attempted 
in  the  circular  stylo,  loci  to  very  disagreeable 
and  stjltod  effects.  Tt  may,  however,  havo 
boon  suggested  by  tho  abutting  gallonos  we 
'find  so  frequently  usod  in  Hou thorn  chinches. 
Bo  this  as  it  may,  tho  two  storeys  of  tho  aislos 
fill  up  tho  height  far  moro  pleasingly  than 
could  bo  dono  by  ouo,  and  bring  an  abutment 
up  to  tho  very  springing  of  tho  main  vault  of 
tho  navo, 

Tho  worst  feature  in  this  elevation  (Woodcut 
To.  016)  is  tho  clerestory,  whoro  tho  tliflicuJtios 
of  tho  vaulting  introduced  a  lop-sidod  arrango- 
mont   very  destructive  of    truo  arohitooturul 
oif'ect,  and  only  excusable  here  from  tho  in- 
herent difficulties  of  a  first  attempt. 
M  y  During  the  twenty  or  thirty  y<wu*H  that 

•yffm feTi)  elapsed  botwoon  tho  building  of  St,  Stephen's 

.  church  and  that  of  the  Abbayo-aux-l)amas, 
immense  progress  seoms  to  have  boon  made 
towards  the  new  style,  as  will  be  soon  from  the  annexed  elevation 
of  one  compartment  of  the  navo  of  the  latter  Tho  groat  gallery  is 
omitted,  the  side-aisles  made  higher,  the  piers  lighter  and  more 
ornamental.  Tho  triforium  is  a  mere  passage  under  tho  upper 
windows,  and  HO  managed  as  not  to  intercept  their  light  from  any 
part  of  the  church.  Kvon  the  vaulting,  though  in  some  parts 
hexapartite,  in  otliors  shown  a  great  approach  to  tho  quadripartite 
vaulting  of  tho  subsequent  age ;  this,  however,  is  obtained  by  bringing 
down  the  main  vault  to  the  lovol  of  the  side  vault,  and  not  by  raining 
the  side  arches  to  tho  level  of  the  central,  as  was  aftorwardw  done, 
greatest  change  is  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the 


617.  Compartment,  Abb  ly 
Dames,  CAMI     (Kiom  Pi; 
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which  show  great  progress  towards  the  more  ornamental  style   that 
soon  afterwards  came  into  use. 

The  p«iroohi<il  church  of  St  Nicolas  at  Caen  is  naturally  plainer 
than  either  of  these  royal  abbeys  It  shows  considerable  progress  in 
construction,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met 
with.  It  is  the  only  church,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Normandy,  that 
retains  the  original  external  covering  of  its  apse.  This  consists,  as 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No  618),  of  a  high  pyramidal  roof  of  stone, 


East  «]nd  of  St  Nicolas,  Oaen.    (Fiona  Dawson  Turner^  <  Normandy.'; 


following  to  the  eastward  the  polygonal  form  of  the  apse,  and  extend- 
ing one  bay  towards  the  west.  From  an  examination  of  the  central 
tower,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  original  pitch  of  the  church 
roof,  which  was  nearly  as  low  in  all  Norman  churches  as  in  those  of 
Auvergne.  In  this  instance  the  roof  over  the  apse  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
spire  placed  over  an  altar,  to  mark  externally  the  importance  of  the 
portion  of  the  church  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  is  identical  with 
the  polygonal  cones  at  Loches,  before  mentioned  At  Bourges,  and 
elsewhere  in  Trance,  similar  cones  are  found  over  chapels  and  altars ; 
but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  removed,  probably  from  some 
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defect  in  construction,  or  from  then  not  harmonising  with  tho  wooden 
roofs  of  the  rest  of  the  church  They  were  in  fact  the  originals  of  the 
spires  which  afterwards  became  so  much  in  vogue,  and  as  such  their 
history  would  be  interesting,  if  properly  inquned  into. 

The  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  as  now  standing,  is  considerably  more 
modern  than  either  of  these ;  no  part  now  remains  of  tho  church  of 
Odo,  the  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the 
western  towers,  and  a  crypt  which  is  still  older.  Tho  pier  arches  of 
the  nave  belong  to  the  m-st  half  of  tho  12th  century,  the  rest  of  the 
church  to  the  rebuilding,  which  was  commenced  1 1 57,  after  tho  town 
had  been  burnt,  and  the  cathedral  considerably  damaged,  by  tho  sol- 
diers of  Henry  I.  At  this  time  the  ap.se  was  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  chevet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  early 
pointed  Gothic  to  be  found  in  Franco,  and  f<ir  surpasses  its  rival  in  the 
Abbaye-aux-HornmcR  at  Caen.  Tn  the  church  at  Caen,  tho  alteration 
was  probably  made  to  receive  the  tomb  of 
the  Conqueror,  when  that  veneration  began  to 
bo  shown  to  his  remains  which  waa  denied  to 
himself  when  dying.  Hero,  however,  tho 
samo  motive  does  not  socm  to  have  existed, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  extension  was 
caused  by  tho  immense,  increase  of  tho  priest- 
hood in  the  course  of  tho  llth  and  12th 
centuries,  requiring  a  largor  choir  for  thoir 
accommodation.  Wo  know  from  tho  disposi- 
tion of  tho  choir,  that  tho  navo  originally  had 

619.  UworOomp.vrttacnt.Navo,  a  g»'0^  gallory  over  tho  Hido-ftiHloB,  and  con- 
Bayeux.  (i<rom  Puerto  soquontly  a  low  cloiwfcory.  But  bofore  it 
was  rebuilt,  in  the  end  of  tho  12th  or  beginning  of  tho  13th 
century,  the  mania  for  paintod  glass  had  Hoixod  on  tho  French  archi- 
tects, and  all  architectural  propriety  wan  sacrificed  to  thin  mode  of 
decoration.  In  the  present  instance  wo  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
solid  grandeur  of  the  basement  with  tho  loan  and  attenuated  forms  of 
the  superstructure,  although  this  attenuation  was  in  other  examples 
carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  afterwards. 

The  diapering  of  the  spandrils  of  the  lower  arches  (Woodcut  No.  619) 
is  another  feature  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
style.  Before  painted  glass  was  introduced,  tho  walls  of  all  churches 
in  Northern  Europe  were  covered  with  fresco  or  distemper  paintings, 
as  was  then,  and  is  to  the  present  day,  the  case  in  Italy*  But  when 
coloured  windows  came  into  use,  the  comparative  dulnoss  of  the  former 
mode  of  decoration  was  immediately  felt,  and  the  use  of  colour  confined 
to  the  more  brilliant  transparent  material.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  wall  painting,  and  the  most  obvious  expedient  waa 
that  of  carving  on  the  stone  the  same  patterns  which  it  had  been 
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customary  to  paint  on  them.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  this  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  coloured  mastic  or 
cement ;  but  the  process  was  soon  found  to  be  not  only  very  expensive 
but  very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to  sculptured  figures  in 
traceried  panels.  These  ornaments  easily  filled  up  the  very  small 
spaces  of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  either  by  the  windows,  which 
were  greatly  enlarged,  or  by  the  constructive  supports  of  the  building. 
Now,  however,  that  colour  is  gone  both  from  the  walls  and  the  win- 
dows, this  diapering  gives  a  singularly  rich  and  pleasing  effect  to  the 
architecture  of  the  lower  storey,  and,  combined  with  the  massiveness 
and  varied  richness  of  the  piers  themselves,  renders  this  a  nearly  unique 
specimen  of  a  Norman  arcade,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has 
come  down  to  us. 

These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  style  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  great 
interest  to  the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores, 
and  from  its  influence  on  our  own,  although  it  is  comparatively  so 
familiar  as  to  require  less  illustration  than  many  others.  Besides  the 
examples  above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture 
might  have  been  given,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  Jumieges  to  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bayeux, 
and  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  and  boldness  in  treating  the  subject 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age ;  but  still,  with  all  its  develop- 
ments, it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  rude  attempt  to  form  a 
style  of  architecture  which  was  superseded  before  its  principles  began 
to  be  understood,  and  lost  before  it  had  received  any  of  those  finishing 
touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  beauty  in  all  the  more  perfect 
styles. 
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FRANKISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS 

Historical  notice — Tho  pointed  arch — Freemasonry — Mothroval  architects. 

THE  architectural  history  of  tho  Central  or  Frankish  province  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  any  of  those  we  have  yet  examined.  At  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  the  whole  of  the  North  of  France  was  overrun  by 
Clovis  and  his  Franks,  and  on  his  death  in  511  his  dominions  were 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Metz,  Paris,  SoisHons,  and  Orleans, 
were  the  capitals.  If  we  take  those  cities  as  centres,  and  add  their 
districts  together,  they  correctly  repiesent  the  limits  of  the  architec- 
tural province  we  are  now  entering  upon.  With  various  fluctuations, 
sometimes  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two  or  oven  three  boing  absorbed 
in  one,  they  were  at  last  united  under  Pepin  in  718,  only  to  uiako 
way  for  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  his  universal  empire  over 
the  whole  Gothic  districts  of  Europe,  with  tho  oxcoptiou  of  England 
and  Spain. 

With  the  Merovingian  kings  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  have  not 
left  one  single  building  from  which  to  judge  of  tho  state  of  tho  art 
during  their  ascendency  —(they  must  have  been  Aryans  $nir  mny)  -nor 
can  our  history  with  propriety  be  said  oven  to  begin  in'  France  with 
Charlemagne.  His  accession  marks  the  epoch  towards  which  an 
archaeologist  may  hope  to  trace  back  the  incunabula  of  the  style,  but 
as  yet  no  single  building  has  been  found  in  Ifyanco  which  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  his  reign.  Tho  nave  at  Montior-on-Der,  the 
Basse  QEuvre  at  Beauvais,  and  other  buildings,  may  approach  his  age 
in  antiquity,  but  we  must  travel  down  to  the  timo  of  Capet  (987) 
ere  we  find  anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  what 
followed. 

This  may  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
that  followed  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  to  the  weakness  of 
the  kings,  the  disorganisation  of  the  people,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Northmen  and  other  barbarians,  from  which  it  resulted  that  no  part  of 
Prance  was  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arU 
of  peace  than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead  in 
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alL  Thus,  while  the  very  plunder  of  the  Central  province  enabled  the 
Normans  to  erect  and  sustain  a  powerful  state  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
adorn  it  with  monuments  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  monks  of  Burgundy  on  the  other  hand  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  hardly  known  before  their 
time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  France  remained  incapable  even  of 
self-defence,  and  still  more  so  of  raising  monuments  of  permanent 
splendour 

There  must  no  doubt  have  been  buildings  in  the  Romanesque 
style  in  this  province,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  we  have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or  in 
Normandy  and  Burgundy.  Even  in  Paris  the  great  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  the  burial-place  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  apparently 
the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  capital,  was  not  more  than  50  ft.  in 
width  by  200  in  length  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  chevet  in  the  pointed 
style,  and  it  possessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural  beauty. 
St.  Genevieve  was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent ;  and  if  there  was 
a  cathedral,  it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  probably  possessed  cathedrals  of 
some  extent  and  magnificence  All  these,  however,  were  found  so 
unsuited  to  the  splendid  tastes  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  that 
they  were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale ;  and  it  is 
only  from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  we  learn 
that  the  round  Gothic  style  was  really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  possessed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  more 
or  less  those  of  the  neighbouring  styles  So  scanty  indeed  are  such 
traces,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  few  obser- 
vations that  might  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.1 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  the  monarchy  of  Prance  began  to  revive. 
This  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  authority  of  the  central  power  over  the  then 
independent  vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  further  under 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune  (1137-1179),  though  perhaps 
more  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Abbe*  Suger  than  to  either  of 
these  monarchs.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  men  who 
sometimes  appear  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  their  country,  to  guide 
and  restore  what  otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  and  to  perish 


1  The  Church,  of  8t  B6m  at  Bheims 
ought  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  an  excep- 
tion to  this  assertion:  it  has,  however, 
been  so  much  altered  in  more  modem 
times  aa  almost  to  have  lost  its  original 


character  It  nevertheless  retains  the 
outlines  of  a  vast  and  noble  basilica  of 
the  early  part  of  the  llth  century, 
presenting  considerable  points  of  simi- 
larity to  those  of  Burgundy 
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for  want  of  a  master  mind  Under  Philip  Augustus  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  till  under  St  Louis  it  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  its  power  For  a  century  after  this  it  sustained  itself  by 
the  impulse  thus  given  to  it,  and  with  scarcely  an  external  sign  of  that 
weakness  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  iirst  rude  shock  sus- 
tained in  1346  at  Crecy  from  the  hand  of  Edward  ITT. 

More  than  a  century  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  groat 
event,  and  peihaps  the  period  of  the  English  wars  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  Franco,  as  the  previous 
two  centuries  had  been  the  most  brilliant  When  she  delivered  herself 
from  these  troubles,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  passed  away  The  wimple  faith  and  giant  energy 
of  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  wore  not  to  be  found 
under  Louis  IX.  and  his  inglorious  succowsorH  With  tho  aecoHHion  of 
Francis  J.  a  new  state  of  ailairs  succeeded,  to  tho  total  obliteration  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  at  least  in  art. 

The  improvement  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  tho 
improved  political  condition  of  the  land,  began  with  LOIUH  lo  Gros,  and 
continued  till  tho  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1108  to  13U8),  It  was 
during  the  two  centuries  comprised  within  this  period  that  pointed 
architecture  was  invented,  which  became  tho  sty  1(5,  not  only  of  Franco, 
but  of  all  Europe  during  tho  Middle  Ages  ;  and  in,  jxtr  /'.wM^/tr,  tho 
Gothic  stylo  of  Europe.  The  oauwo  of  this  pro-eniinom'O  in  to  bo  found 
partly  in  the  acciclont  of  tho  superior  powor  of  tlio  nation  to  which  tho 
style  belonged  at  this  critical  period,  but  more  to  tho  artistic  foolingu 
of  their  race ;  and  also  bocauso  tho  wtylo  wan  found  tho  most  fitted  to 
carry  out  cortain  religious  forms  and  docorativo  principles  which  woro 
prevalent  at  tho  timo,  and  which  will  bo  notod  an  wo  procood. 

The  stylo,  therefore,  with  which  thin  chapter  in  con  corn  od  is  that 
which  commenced  with  tho  building  of  tho  Abbey  of  Ht.  Denis,  by 
Suger,  A.D.  1144,1  which  cuhmnutod  with  tho  building  of  tho  Sainto 
Ohapelle  of  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  received  its  greatest 
amount  of  finish  at  the  completion  of  tho  choir  of  ftt.  Ouon  at  Rouen 
by  Mark  d'Argent,  in  1339.  Thero  are  pointed  arches  to  bo  found  in 
the  Central  province,  as  well  as  all  over  France,  boforo  tho  timo  of  tho 


1  It  is  in  the  vaulting  of  tho  choir 
aisle  of  St.  Dome  that  wo  find  tho 
earhost  example  of  tho  now  value  of  tho 
pointed  arch  rib-  four  independent 
ribs  rise  to  the  eentre  of  the  aisle,  it 
being  no  longer  necessary  to  place 
the  opposite  ribs  in  the  same  plane.  H. 
Louis  Gonse  in  his  'I/Art  Gothique,* 
however,  points  out  one  or  two  earlier 
examples  such  as  the  chnrohes  of 


Morirnval  and  Bnllofontaino,  both  in 
tho  Oiso  Dnpartmcnt ;  tho  latter  only  is 
dated— 1125;  but  no  illustrations  of  tho 
vault  are  given.  The  formor  in  so  crude 
in  its  design  that  it  is  probably  earlier, 
and  it  is  in  faet  evident  from  the 
perfection  shown  in  ftt.  Donla  that  many 
previous  experiments  must  have  been 
made,  examples  ot  which  it  would  bo 
interesting  to  trace.— En 
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Abbe  Suger ;  but  they  are  only  the  experiments  of  masons  struggling 
with  a  constructive  difficulty,  and  the  pointed  style  continued  to  be 
practised  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  but  no  longer  in  the  pure  and  vigorous  style  of  the 
earlier  period.  Subsequent  to  this  it  resembles  more  the  efforts  of  a 
national  style  to  accommodate  itself  to  new  tastes  and  new  feelings, 
and  to  maintain  itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against  the  innovation 
of  a  foreign  style  which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  the  influence  of  which 
was  felt  long  before  its  definite  appearance. 

The  sources  from  which  the  pointed  arch  was  taken  have  been 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  was  at  all 
called  for  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  anything 
was  done  in  pointed  architecture  which  had  not  already  been  done  in 
the  round-arch  styles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not  have 
been  done,  at  least  nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better,  by 
adhering  to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The  coupling 
and  compounding  of  piers  had  already  been  carried  to  great  perfection, 
and  the  assignment  of  a  separate  function  to  each  staff  was  already  a 
fixed  principle.  Vaulting  too  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that  the  main 
vaults  wore  either  hexapartite  or  six-celled,  instead  of  quadripartite, 
as  they  afterwards  became ;  an  improvement  certainly,  but  not  one 
of  much  importance.  Ribbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  improvement 
which  the  Mediaeval  architects  made  on  the  Roman  vaults,  giving  not 
only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apparent  vigour  and 
expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
style.  This  system  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  employment  of  the 
pointed  arch.  The  different  and  successive  planes  of  decoration  were 
also  one  of  the  Mediaeval  inventions  which  was  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointed  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  except  in  window  tracery,  and  perhaps  in  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses,  there  is  not  a  single  important  feature  in  the  pointed  style 
that  was  not  invented  and  in  general  use  before  its  introduction.  Even 
of  windows,  which  are  the  important  features  of  the  new  style,  by  far 
the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  have  nothing  pointed 
about  them,  and  which  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  pointed  compart- 
ments in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  constructively  appropriate  tracery  is  that  where 
circles  are  introduced  into  the  heads  of  the  pointed  windows.  But, 
after  hundreds  of  experiments  and  expedients  had  been  tried,  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  these  circles  into  spherical  triangles  remained,  and 
the  unpleasant  form  to  which  l&eir  disagreement  inevitably  gave  rise, 
proved  ultimately  so  intolerable,  that  the  architects  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  beautiful  constructive  geometric  tracery  for  the  flowing  or 
flamboyant  form;  and  this  last  was  so  ill  adapted  to  stone  con- 
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struction,  that  the  method  was  abandoned  altogether  These  and  many 
other  difficulties  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered 
to  the  form  o£  the  unbroken  arch ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  pointed  forms  gave  a  facility  of  arrangement  which 
was  an  irresistible  inducement  for  its  adoption ,  and  especially  to  the 
French,  who  always  affected  height  as  the  principal  element  of  archi- 
tectural effect,  it  afforded  an  easy  moans  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object.  Its  greatest  advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  required 
width  could  be  combined  with  any  required  height.  With  thus  power 
of  adaptation  the  architect  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  the  wildness 
of  the  most  exuberant  fancy,  hardly  controlled  by  any  constructive 
necessities  of  the  work  he  was  carrying  out  Whether  this  was  really 
an  advantage  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear-  A  tighter  rein  on  the  fancy  of 
the  designer  would  certainly  have  produced  a  purer  and  severer  style, 
though  wo  might  have  been  doprivod  of  some  of  thowe  picturoaque 
effects  which  charm  so  much  in  Cothic  cathedrals,  especially  when  their 
ab i  aptness  is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations.  Wo  must, 
however,  in  judging  of  the  style,  bo  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against 
fettering  our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  that  might  not  have  boon  as  easily  applied  to  round  an  to  pointed 
arches,  and  indeed  it  would  certainly  have  boon  so  applied,  had  any  of 
the  round-arched  styles  Arrived  at  maturity 

Far  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
the  invention  of  painted  glass,  which  is  really  the  important  formative 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  so  much  so,  that  there  would  bo  more 
meaning  in  the  name,  if  it  were  called  the  "  jKiwiMttyhtiui  tttyfo,"  instead 
of  the  pointed-arch  ntylo.1 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  pointcsd  wtylo,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pagoH,  the  pointed  arch  wan  confined  to  the 
vaults,  pier  arches,  and  merely  constructive  parts,  while  the  decorative 
parts,  especially  the  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  round-heacled. 
The  windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a  very  small 
surface  of  openings  tilled  with  plain  white  gloss  being  sufficient  to 
admit  all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  building, 
while  more  would  have  destroyed  the  oflbct  by  that  gariah  white  light 
that  is  now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathedrals.  As  soon, 
however,  as  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
altered :  the  windows  were  first  enlarged  to  Buch  an  extent  as  was 
thought  possible  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  painted  glass, 
with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting  it  then  known.*  All  circular 
plans  were  abandoned,  and  polygonal  apses  and  chapels  of  the  chevet 
introduced ;  and  lastly,  the  windows  being  made  to  occupy  as  nearly 


1  See  Appendix,  note  8. 
"  These  generally  consisted  of 
iron  bars,  wrought  into  patterns  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  design  painted  on  the 

gloss. 
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as  was  possible  the  whole  of  each  face  of  these  polygonal  apses,  the  lines 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  came  internally  into  such  close  contact 
with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
making  them  correspond  the  one  with  the  other.  Thus  the  windows 
took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted  for  constructive  reasons  in  the 
vaults.  This  became  even  more  necessary  when  the  fashion  was  intrcw 
duced  of  grouping  two  or  three  simple  windows  together  so  as  to  form 
one ;  and  when  those  portions  of  wall  which  separated  these  windows 
one  from  the  other  had  become  attenuated  into  mullions,  and  the  upper 
part  into  tracery,  until  in  fact  the  entire  wall  was  taken  up  by  this 
new  species  of  decoration, 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted 
glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  The  painted  slabs  of 
the  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  same 
effect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and 
complete  ,  nor  can  the  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  brilliant 
effect  and  party-coloured  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic 
cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  anything 
like  such  completeness  ,  and  so  little  is  the  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  we  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  appropriate  filling  of  tra- 
ceried  windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not 
only  the  purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a  Gothic  interior. 
What  is  worse,  modern  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill 
their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this  glass,  not  reflecting  that  a 
gallery  of  picture-frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art, 
that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  understand  what  follows,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  localities 
for  its  display. 


FEEBMASONET. 

The  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  which,  like  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  than 
the  real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  this  subject 
Jias  been  compered  so  all-imjportant?  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  ty 
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over  here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  be  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  arc 
connected  with  it 

Before  the  middle  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
sufficiently  organised  to  have  had  much  influence  on.  art  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  boon  the 
principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  change  that  then  took  place  in 
architecture.  Those  who  adopt  this  view,  forget  that  at  that  time  all 
trades  and  professions  were  organised  in  the  same  manner,  and  that 
the  guild  of  masons  differed  in  no  essential  particulars  from  those  of 
the  shoemakers  or  hatters,  the  tailors  or  vintners — all  had  their 
masters  and  past-masters,  their  wardens,  and  other  officers,  and  wore 
recruited  from  a  body  of  apprentices,  who  were  forced  to  undergo 
years  of  probationary  servitude  before  they  wore  admitted  to  practise 
their  arts. 

But  though  their  organisation  was  the  same,  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits  forced  one  very  essential  distinction,  upon  tho  masons,  for 
inasmuch  as  all  the  usual  trades  wore  local,  and  tho  exorcise  of  thorn 
confined  to  the  locality  whoro  tho  tradesmen  resided,  tho  builders 
were,  on  the  contrary,  forced  to  go  wherever  any  groat  work  was  to  bo 
executed. 

Thus  tho  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakor«,  and  othora,  lived  among  their 
customers,  and  just  in  such  numbers  as  woro  •  required  to  HUpply  thoir 
usual  recurring  wants.  It  iw  true  tho  apprentices  travelled  to  loarn 
thoir  profession  and  HOG  tho  world  boforo  wottlmg  down,  but  aftor  that 
each  returned  tohi«  nativotown  or  village,  and  then,  established  himself 
among  his  friends  or  relative,  whore  he  was  known  by  all,  and  whore 
he  at  once  took  hiH  station  without  further  troublo. 

With  the  mason  it  was  diflbrent :  his  work  never  camo  to  him, 
nor  could  it  bo  carried  on  in  his  own  house ,  ho  was  always  forcod 
to  go  to  his  work  ;  and  when,  any  groat  church  or  building  was  to 
be  erected  in  any  town,  which  was  boyond  tho  strength  of  tho  ordinary 
tradesmen  of  the  place  to  undortako,  masons  woro  sont  for,  and 
flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  districts  to  obtain 
employment. 

At  a  time  when  writing  was  almost  unknown  among  tho  laity,  and 
not  one  mason  in  a  thousand  could  either  read  or  write,  it  is  evidently 
essential  that  some  expedient  should  be  hit  upon  by  which  a  mason 
travelling  to  his  work  might  claim  the  assistance  and  hospitality  of  his 
brother  masons  on  the  road,  and  by  means  of  which  he  might  take  his 
rank  at  once,  on  reaching  the  lodge,  without  going  through  tedious 
examinations  or  giving  practical  proof  of  his  skill.  For  this  purpose 
a  set  of  secret  signs  was  invented,  which  enabled  all  masons  to 
recognise  one  another  as  such,  and  by  which  also  each  man  could  make 
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known  his  grade  to  those  of  similar  rank,  without  further  trouble  than 
a  manual  sign,  or  the  utterance  of  some  recognised  pass-word.  Other 
trades  had  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  it  never  was  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it  so  often  as 
the  masons,  they  being  for  the  most  part  resident  in  the  same  place 
and  knowing  each  other  personally.  The  masons,  who  thus  from 
circumstances  became  more  completely  organised  than  other  trades, 
were  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  hewing  and  setting  stones,  acquainted 
with  all  recent  inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  their 
profession,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  any  work  that  might  be 
entrusted  to  them,  though  they  never  seem  to  have  attempted  to 
exercise  their  calling  except  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior 
personage,  either  a  bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  In 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  which  was  the  great  age  of  Gothic 
art,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  mason  of  any  grade  being  called  upon  to 
furnish  the  designs  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  in  the  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
great  majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
turies ago  eminent  men,  not  specially  educated  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  good  taste,  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs  ,  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 

If  for  instance  we  take  a  cathedral,  any  one  of  a  series — let  us  say 
of  Paris ,  when  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  though 
an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many  things  in 
its  construction  or  design  which  might  have  been  better  The  side- 
aisles  were  too  low,  the  gallery  too  large,  the  clerestory  not  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  display  of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  Let  us  next 
suppose  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  at  that  period  determined  on  the  erection 
of  his  cathedral.  It  was  easy  for  him  or  his  master-mason  to  make 
these  criticisms,  and  also  to  perceive  how  these  mistakes  might  be 
avoided ;  they  could  easily  see  where  width  might  be  spared,  especially 
in  the  nave,  and  where  a  little  additional  height  and  a  little  additional 
length  would  improve  the  effect  of  the  whole  Durmg  the  progress  of 
the  Parisian  works  also  some  capitals  had  been  designed,  or  some  new 
form  of  piers  adopted,  which  were  improvements  on  preceding  examples, 
and  more  confidence  and  skill  would  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these 
of  course  would  be  adopted  in  the  new  cathedral ;  and  without  making 
drawings,  guided  only  by  general  directions  as  to  the  plan  and  dimen- 
sions, the  masons  might  proceed  with  the  work,  and,  introducing  all 
the  new  improvements  as  it  progressed,  they  would  inevitably  produce 
a  better  result  than  any  that  preceded  it,  without  any  especial  skill  on 
the  part  either  of  the  master-mason  or  his  employer 

If  a  third  cathedral  were  to  be  built  after  this,  it  would  of  course 
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contain  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  second, 
and  all  the  corrections  which  its  results  suggested ,  and  thus,  while  the 
art  was  really  progressive,  it  required  neither  great  individual  skill  nor 
particular  aptitude  to  build  such  edifices  as  wo  find. 

In  fine  arts  we  have  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  timos  ,  but  all 
our  useful  arts  advance  on  the  same  principles,  and  load  consequently 
to  the  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  (page  45),  if  we  take  a  scries  of  ships,  from  those  in 
which  Edward  III.  and  his  bold  warriors  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
great  line-of-battlo  ships  now  lying  at  anchor  in  our  harbours,  we  find 
a  course  of  steady  and  uninterrupted  improvement  from  first  to  last. 
Some  new  method  is  tried  ,  if  it  is  found  to  succeed,  it  is  retained  ,  if 
it  fails,  it  is  dropped.  Thus  the  general  tendency  constantly  loads  to 
progress  and  improvement.  And,  to  continue  the  comparison  a  little 
further,  this  progress  in  the  art  is  not  attributable  to  one  or  more 
eminent  naval  architects  Great  and  important  discoveries  have  no 
doubt  been  made  by  individuals,  but  in  these  cases  we  may  generally 
assume  that,  the  state  of  science  being  npo  for  such  advances,  had  the 
discovery  in  question  not  boon  made  by  one  man,  it  soon  would  have 
occurred  to  some  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  a  useful  art  like  that  of  ship-building,  or  in  an 
art  combining  use  and  beauty  hko  that  of  architecture — that  is,  when 
the  latter  is  a  real,  living,  national  art— the  progress  made  is  owing, 
not  to  the  commanding  abilities  of  particular  men,  but  to  the  united 
influence  of  the  whole  public.  An  intelligent  sailor  who  discusses  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  ship,  does  his  part  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  ship-building.  So  in  architecture,  the  merit  of  any 
one  admirable  building,  or  of  a  high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  duo  to 
one  or  to  a  few  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  experience,  the 
mass  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  alono  can  achieve  any  practically 
great  result.  Whenever  we  soo  any  work  of  man  truly  worthy  of 
admiration,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  credit  of  it  i«  not  duo  to  an 
individual,  but  to  thousands  working  together  through  a  long  series 
of  years. 

The  pointed  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany  furnishes  a  negative 
illustration  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  great  architectural  excellence.  There  the  style  was  not 
native,  but  introduced  from  Franco,  French  masons  were  employed, 
who  executed  their  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a  per- 
fection of  masonic  skill  scarcely  to  be  found  in  France  itself.  But  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  the  German  pointed  Gothic  cathe- 
drals are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  longer 
the  expression  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
are  totally  devoid  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  beauty. 

Jfce  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  verv  pre-eminence  of  the  great/ 
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masonic  lodges  of  Germany  in  the  14th  century  destroyed  the  art 
When  freemasonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
designing  as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  and  other  buildings, 
there  was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone-cutting  and  of  con- 
structive skill  that  were  ever  produced.  This,  however,  is  "  building," 
not  architecture ,  and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  it  never  will  touch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  the  man 
of  taste. 

This  decline  of  true  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  during  the  13th 
century,  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  present  Then  architecture 
was  truly  progressive  •  every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
their  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  part,  and  it  was  an  important  one  .  but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Abbe  Suger,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French  nation,  carrying  on 
steadily  a  combined  movement  towards  a  well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters — at  least  not  more  than  incidentally 
— till  we  come  to  Germany  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  attempt  to 
define  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building.  The  names 
usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  much  search  are  merely 
those  of  the  master-masons  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings.  The  simple 
fact  that  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  age  are  so  like  to  one 
another,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  and  so  nearly  equal  in  merit,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the  individual  had  to  do  with  their  design, 
and  how  much  was  due  to  the  age  and  the  progress  the  style  had 
achieved  at  that  time.  This,  too,  has  always  proved  to  be  the  case, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  in  every  age 
when  architecture  has  been  a  true  and  living  art. 


VOL.   IL 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
FRENCH  GOTHIC  CATHEDRALS. 

CONTENTS. 

Paris — Ohartros— Ehoims— Amions— Other  Cathedral*— Later  Stylo^- 
St  Ouon'B,  liouon 

THE  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe  the  architecture  of 
France  during  the  glorious  period  of  the  13th  century  is  really  the 
embcvrras  de  richesse.  There  are  even  now  some  thirty  or  forty  cathe- 
drals of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence  to  this 
great  age.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  wore  commenced  even  early  in 
the  12th,  and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th  century ; 
but  all  their  principal  features,  as  well  as  all  their  more  important 
beauties,  belong  to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a  building  epoch,  is 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture.  Not 
even  the  great  Pharaonic  era  in  Kgypt,  the  ago  of  Poriclos  in  Greece, 
nor  the  great  period  of  tne  Roman  Empire,  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  we  look  to  the  extent  of  the 
buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and  constructive  elegance, 
the  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or  the  power  of  poetry 
and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that  is  expressed  in  every  feature  and  in 
every  part  of  them. 

During  the  previous  ago  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  abbeys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establish- 
ments— were  in  fact  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  laity,  it  is  true,  were  admitted  to  them,  but 
only  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies  performed.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  almost 
all  the  great  buildings  were  cathedrals,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
laity  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  and  shared,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  in  their  property  and  purposes.  In  a  subsequent  age 
the  parochial  system  went  far  to  supersede  even  the  cathedral,  the 
people's  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  place  of  the  priest's  church, 
a  step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its  utmost  length  by  the 
Reformation.  Our  present  subject  requires  us  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  stage  of  this  great  movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  building  of 
the  principal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
century. 
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The  transition  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  true  pointed  Gothic 
style  in  the  centre  of  Prance  took  place  with  the  revival  of  the 
national  power  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Abbe*  Suger,  about 
the  year  1144.  In  England  it  hardly  appeared  till  the  rebuilding 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  architect, 
AD  1175;  and  in  Germany  it  is  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
firm  root  in  that  country  till  a  century  at  least  after  it  had  been  fairly 
established  in  France. 

The  development  of  particular  features  will  be  pointed  out  as  we 
proceed  ;  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrange  the  cathedrals  and 
great  buildings  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  attempt  would  merely 
lead  to  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a  century  at  least  to  erect — 
many  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  a  standard  of  perfection — no  Hypostyle  HaU 
or  Parthenon  which  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellences  of  the  style 
adopted ;  and  we  are  forced  therefore  to  cull  from  a  number  of  ex- 
amples materials  for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a  perfect 
whole.  Germany  has  in  this  respect  been  more  fortunate,  possessing 
in  Cologne  Cathedral  an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties  ever 
attempted  to  be  produced  in  pointed  Gothic  in  that  country.  But 
even  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  French  cathedrals,  erected  by  persons 
who  admired  and  understood  the  details  of  the  style,  but  were  in- 
capable of  appreciating  its  higher  principles.  The  great  cathedrals  of 
Rheims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens,  are  all  early  examples  of  the  style,  and 
as  they  were  erected  nearly  simultaneously,  none  of  their  architects 
were  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  obtained  in  the  others  ;  they  are 
consequently  all  more  or  less  experiments  in  a  new  and  untried  style. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  somewhat  too  late  a  date ;  and  beautiful  though  it  is, 
masonic  perfection  was  then  coming  to  be  more  considered  than  the 
expression  either  of  poetry  or  of  power. 

Still  in  Rheims  Cathedral  we  have  a  building  possessing  so  many 
of  the  perfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art,  that  it  may 
almost  serve  as  a  type  of  the  earlier  style,  as  St.  Ouen  may  of  the 
later ;  and  though  we  may  regret  the  absence  of  the  intermediate  steps, 
except  in  such  fragments  as  the  Salute  Cbapelle  at  Paris,  still  between 
them  we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  form  to  which  Frencb 
art  aspired  during  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  tediousness  of  repetition 
necessary  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  describe  each  building  sepa- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusion  that  must 
result  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  the  most  expedient  mode 
will  perhaps  be,  to  describe  first  the  four  great  typical  cathedrals  of 
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Paris,  Chartres,  Bhoims,  and  Anuous,  and  then  to  point  out  brioily  the 
principal  lesembl.uiooa  aud  diileiHuicoa  between  thoso  und  tho  other 
cathedrals  of  France. 

Of  these  four,  that  of  Paris  is  the  oldest ;  the  ftmndation-stouo 
having  been  laid  116.3,  and  tho  work  earned  on  with  such  activity  by 
the  bishop,  Mauuco  do  Hully,  that  tho  high  altar  was  dedicated  1182, 

tho  interior  completed  1208,  ,ind  tho 
west  front  finished  about  tho  year  1UM. 
The  histoiy  of  tho  cal.hodral  of 
Oh.irtroH  (XVooclout  No.  Oli.'J)  m  not  so 
easily  traced.  An  important  e.hurch 
was  oroctcd  thero  by  Bishop  Kulbert 
in  tlie  beginning  of  tho  llth  contury, 
of  which  building  weareoly  anything 
now  remains  but  tho  piova  of  tho 
wostoru  doors  and  tho  vast  crypt.  In 
1115,  according  to  Mr.  Mtroot,1  a  west 
front  was  eomnuweod  and  in  119*1  tho 
wholo  church  was  destroyed  by  lire, 
Tho  now  cathedral  was  at  oneo  com- 
inoncod,  but  upon  tho  old  foundations. 
As  the  old  crypt  sustained  no  dnniago 
and  it  oxtoudod  tho  wholes  length  of 
tho  church,  tho  architect  wan  obliged 
to  build  on  the  old  linas,  and  thus 
wo  have,  IIB  Mr.  Htroot  ix>iutH  out,  a 
variation  iu  tlu^  cha|M^ls  of  the  ehovot 
which  is  extrom<ily  original  and  unliko 
<uiy  other  example.  The  rebuilding 
•waB  not  completed  till  the  year  1 2(50. 

Tho  cathedral  of  Jlhoimn  (Woodcut 
No.  624)  wan  commenced  in  tho  year 
1211,  immediately  after  a  fire  whioh 
consumed  the  preceding  building,  and 
under  tho  auBpicon  of  Archbishop  Alberio 
de  Humbert, — Robert  do  Coucy  acting 
as  trustee  on  the  part  of  tho  laity.  It  was  so  far  completed  in  all 
essential  parts  as  to  bo  dedicated  in  1241. 

Aiaiens  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  625)  was  commenced  in  1220, 
and  completed  in  1257  ;  but  being  partially  destroyed  by  fire  the  year 
afterwards,  the  clerestory  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  church  were 
rebuilt.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been  completed,  nearly  as  we  now 


620.  PUn  of  CAtMral  of  Notro  Dame,  PariR 

(From  OUapuy,  <  Moyen-Aga  Monumental.'; 

Scale  100  ft.  to  l  in. 


1  Royal  Acfulemy  lectures,  delivered  in  1881,  by  0*  B.  Street*  ft. A.,  Profe»aor  of 
Architecture, 
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find  it,  about  the  year  1272.  From  this  period  to  the  building  oJ  the 
choir  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  1318-1339,  there  is  a  remarkable 
denciency  of  great  examples  in  France.  The  intermediate  space  is 
very  imperfectly  filled  by  the  examples  of  St  Urbain  at  Troyes,  St 
Bemgne  at  Dijon,  and  a  few  others  These  are  just  sufficient  to  show 
how  exquisite  the  style  then  was,  and  what  we  have  lost  by  almost  all 
the  cathedrals  of  France  having  been  commenced  simultaneously,  and 
none  being  left  in  which  the  experience  of  their  predecessors  could  be 
made  available 

Though  the  plans  of  these  cathedrals  differ  to  some  extent,  their 
dimensions  are  very  nearly  the  same ,  that  at — 

Pans,  covering  about  .     .     .  64,108  feet 

Ohartres 68,260    „ 

Rheims 67,475    „ 

Amiens 71,208    ., 

These  dimensions,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Cologne,  Milan, 
Seville,  and  some  other  exceptional  buildings,  are  still  dg  large  as  those 
of  any  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


621.    Section  of  Side  Aisles,  Cathedral  of 
Paris    (From  Uallhabaud, '  Architecture.') 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


Original 

622.  External  Elevation,  Cathedral 
of  Pans.    (From  Qallhaband.) 


The  cathedral  of  Paris  was  designed  at  a  time  when  the  architects 
had  not  obtained  that  confidence  in  their  own  skill  which  made  them 
afterwards  complete  masters  of  the  constructive  difficulties  of  tho 
design.  As  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  "No.  620),  the  points  of 
support  are  far  more  numerous  and  are  placed  nearer  to  one  another , 
than  is  usually  the  case  j  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  section,  instead 
of  two  tall  storeys,  the  height  is  divided  into  three,  and  made  up,  if  I 
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may  so  express  it,  of  a  series  of  cells  built  over  and  beside  each,  so  as 
to  obtain  immense  strength  with  a  slight  expenditure  of  materials. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  bo  confessed  that  this  result  was  obtained 
with  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  effect.     Even 

before  the  building 
was  completed,  the 
architects  seem  to 
have  become  aware 
of  these  defects; 
and  as  is  shown  in 
tho  woodcut  (No. 
622),  the  simple 
undivided  windows 
of  the  clerestory 
wore  cut  down  so 
as  to  give  them  the 
greatest  possible 
height,  and  tho  roof 
of  tho  upper  gal- 
lory  mado  flat  to 
admit  of  this.  Sub- 
sequently larger 
windows  were  in- 
troduced between 
tho  buttresses,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining 
fewer  and  larger 
parts,  and  also  of 
course  to  admit  of 
larger  surfaces  for 
painted  glass. 
With  all  these 
improvement's  the 
cathedral  has  not 
internally  the  same 

933.  ,  PtanofChtttwt&thedraL  (From  Ohapuy.)   Scale  1 00  ft.  to  l  in*  grftlM*eur'     as     *ne 

other  three,  though 

externally  there  is  a  very  noble  simplicity  of  outline  and  appearance 
of  solidity  in  the  whole  design.  Internally  it  still  retains,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  hexapartite  arrangement  in  its  vaults  over 
the  central  aisle,  and  the  quadripartite  in  the  side-aisles  only.  This 
-  causes  the  central  vault  to  overpower  those  on  each  side,  and  makes 
not  only  the  whole  church,  but  all  parts,  look  much  smaller  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  roof  been  cut  into  smaller  divisions, 
as  was  always  subsequently  the  case* 


INTERIOR  OF  NOTRE  DAME  CATHEDRAL,  PARIS 
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At  Chartres  most  of  these  defects  were  avoided  ,  there  is  there  a 
simplicity  of  design  and  a  grandeur  of  conception  seldom  surpassed. 
The  great  defect  of  proportion  in  that  building  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  architect  included  the  three  aisles  of  the  old  church  in 
the  central  aisle  of  the  present  one.  At  that  time  the  architects  had 
not  attained  that  daring  perfection  of  execution  which  afterwards 


624.    Plan  of  Bheima  Cathedral. 
Scale  100  fu  to  1  la. 


(From  Ghapny.) 


625.    Plan  of  .Amiens  Cathedral. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


enabled  them  to  carry  the  vaults  to  so  astonishing  a  height.  At 
Chartres  the  proportion  of  width  to  height  is  nearly  as  1  to  2,  the 
breadth  of  the  central  nave  being  nearly  50  ft.,  and  the  height  only 
106.  With  the  great  length  of  such  buildings  found  in  England  such 
proportions  were  tolerable,  but  in  the  shorter  French  cathedrals  it 
gives  an  appearance  of  depression  which  is  far  from  being  pleasing  ; 
and  as  the  painted  glass  has  been  almost  entirely  removed  from  the 
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nave,  a  cold  glare  now  pervades  tho  whole,  which  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  original  oHoct 

Most  of  those  defects  were  iwoided  by  tho  builders  of  the  cathedral 
at  Rheims,  and  nothing  can  cxcoexl  the  simple  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the*  general  harmony  of  all 
the  parts.  The  proportion,  both  in  width  and  height,  of  the  side-aisles 
to  the  central  nave,  and  the  <il>Ke.ru*o  of  side  chapels  and  of  any 


we. 


View  of  the  Fayado  of  the  CathcUi  al  at  J'aris.    (*  ruin  Ch*iroy.) 


subsequent  additions,  render  tho  nave  one  of  tho  most  perfect  in  France* 
The  mode  in  which  the  church  expands  as  you  approach  tho  choir,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  eastern  par$,1  as  shown  in  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  624),  are  equally  excellent,  and  are  surpassed  by  no 
building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  piers  are  perhaps  a  little  heavy,  and 


1  It  should  bo  noted  that  the  last  bay 
of  the  nave  and  the  first  bay  of  tlio  choir 
are  wider  than  any  of  the  other  bays,  and 
this  gives  an  increased  dimension  to  the 


aisles  of  no4h  and  south  transepts, 
which  contributes  in  no  alight  degree  to 
tbe  offbct  of  vastneBB  given  to  ibis  part 
of  the  ohuroh.-— BD. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  RHEIMS 
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their  capitals  want  simplicity  ,  the  triforium  is  if  anything  too  plain , 
and  at  the  present  day  the  efiect  of  light  in  the  church  is  in  one 
respect  reversed,  inasmuch  as  the  clerestory  retains  its  painted  glass, 
which  in  the  side-aisles  has  been  almost  totally  destroyed,  making  the 
building  appear  as  though  lighted  from  below — an  arrangement  highly 
destructive  of  architectural  beauty  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  far 
surpasses  those  buildings  which  preceded  it,  and  is  only  equalled  by 
Amiens  and  those  completed  afterwards.  Their  superiority  however 
arose  from  the  introduction  just  at  the  time  of  their  erection  of  com- 
plicated window-tracery,  enabling  the  builders  to  dispense  almost 
wholly  with  solid  walls,  and  to  make  their  clerestories  at  least  one 
blaze  of  gorgeous  colouring.  By  the  improvement  in  tracery  then 
introduced,  they  were  able  to  dispose  the  glass  in  the  most  beautiful 
forms,  and  framed  in  stone,  so  as  to  render  it,  notwithstanding  its 
extent,  still  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  building.  In  this  respect 
the  great  height  of  the  clerestory  at  Amiens,  and  its  exceeding  lightness, 
give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  the  preceding  churches,  although 
this  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  sober  and 
simple  majesty  of  the  earlier  examples.  There  is,  nevertheless,  so 
much  beauty  and  so  much  poetry  in  the  whole  efiect  that  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  apply  the  cold  rules  of  criticism  to  so  fanciful  and  fascinating  a 
creation. 

Externally  the  same  progress  is  observable  in  these  four  cathedrals 
as  in  their  interior  arrangements.  The  fagade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Paris  (Woodcut  No.  626)  is  simple  in  its  outline,  and  bold  and  majestic 
in  all  its  parts,  and  though  perhaps  a  little  open  to  the  charge  of 
heaviness,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  both  in  design 
and  proportion  fits  admirably  to  the  church  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  flanks,  too,  of  the  building,  as  originally  designed,  must  have  been 
singularly  beautiful ;  for,  though  sadly  disfigured  by  the  insertion  of 
chapels,  which  obliterate  the  buttresses  and  deprive  it  of  that  light 
and  shade  so  indispensable  to  architectural  efiect,  there  yet  remain  a 
simplicity  of  outline,  and  an  elegance  in  the  whole  form  of  the  building, 
which  have  not  often  been  excelled  in  Gothic  structures. 

The  lower  part  of  the  fa$ade  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  627)  is 
older  than  that  of  Paris,  and  so  plain  (it  might  almost  be  called  rude) 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison  with  it ;  but  its  two  spires,  of 
different  ages,  are  unsurpassed  in  France.  Even  in  the  southern  or 
older  of  the  two,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  12th  century,  we 
find  all  the  elements  which  were  so  fully  developed  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  the  following  centuries.  The  change  from  the  square  to 
the  octagon,  and  from  the  perpendicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  spire,  are  managed  with  the  most  perfect  art ;  and  were  not  the  * 
effect  it  produces  dtefroyed  by  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  other  spire, 
it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  The  new 
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or  northern  spire  was  erected  by  Jean  Texier  between  the  years  1507 
and  1514,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date,  it  must  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  the  most  beautifully  designed  spire  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ,  and,  though  not  equal  in  height,1  certainly  far 
surpassing  in  elegance  of  outline  and  appropriateness  of  design  those 
at  Strasburg,  Yienna,  or  even  Antwerp.  If  it  has  rivals  it  is  that  at 


North-went  View  of  the  Cathedral  at  Obaitres.    (From  Chapuy.) 


Friburg,  or  those  designed  for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne ;  but  were  its 
details  of  the  same  date,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would  be 
considered  the  finest  spire  of  the  three. 

The  transepts  at  Ohartres  have  more  projection  than  those  of  Paris, 
and  were  originally  designed  with  two  towers  to  each,  and  two  others 


1  The  height  of  the  old  spire  is  842  ft  6  in  with  the  OHMS;  of  the  new,  871  ft 
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were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir  ,  so  that  the  cathedral  would 
have  had  eight  towers  altogether  if  completed  ;  but  none  except  the 
western  two  have  been  carried  higher  than  the  springing  of  the  roof ; 
and  though  they  serve  to  vary  the  outline,  they  do  not  relieve,  to  the 
extent  they  might  have  done,  the  heavy  massiveness  of  the  roof.  In 
other  respects  the  external  beauty  of  the  cathedral  is  somewhat  injured 
by  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  flying  buttresses,  which  were  deemed 
necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  enormous  vault  of  the  central  nave ; 
and,  though  each  is  in  itself  a  massive  and  beautiful  object,  they  crowd 
the  clerestory  to  an  inconvenient  extent ,  the  effect  of  which  is  also 
somewhat  injured  by  the  imperfect  tracery  of  the 
windows,  each  of  which  more  resembles  separate 
openings  grouped  together  than  one  grand  and 
simple  window. 

The   progress   that   took  place   between  this 

building     and     that     at 

Rheims  is  more  remarkable 

on  the  exterior  than  even 

in  the  interior    The  facade 

of    that    church,    though 

small    as    compared  with 

some  others,  was  perhaps 

the  most  beautiful  struc- 
ture produced  during  the 

Middle  Ages  3  and,  though 

it  is  difficult  to  institute, 

a      rigorous     comparison 

between    things     so    dis- 
similar,  there  is  perhaps 

no  facade  either  of  ancient 

or  of   modern  times,  that 

surpasses  it  in  beauty  of 

proportion  and  details,  orb29- 

in  fitness  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  majesty  of  its 
deeply-recessed  triple  portals,  the  beauty  of  the  rose-window  that 
surmounts  them,  or  the  elegance  of  the  gallery  1jhat  completes  the 
facade  and  serves  as  a  basement  to  the  light  and  graceful  towers  that 
crown  the  composition.  These  were  designed  to  carry  spires,  no  doubt 
as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  themselves ;  but  this  part  of  the  design 
was  never  completed.  ^The  beautiful  range  of  buttresses  which  "adorn 
the  flanks  of  the  building  are  also  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
Prance,  and  carry  the  design  of  the  facade  back  to  the  transepts. 
These  are  late  and  less  ornate  than  the  western  front,  but  are  stfll 
singularly  beautiful,  though  wanting  the  two  towers  designed  to 
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complete  them.  On  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transepts 
there  rose  at  one  time  a  spire  of  wood,  probably  as  high  as  the 
intended  spires  of  the  western  towers,  and  one  still  crowns  the  ridge  of 
the  chevet,  rising  to  half  the  height  above  the  roof  that  the  central 
one  was  intended  to  attain.  Were  these  all  complete,  we  should 
have  the  beau  ideal  externally  of  a  French  cathedral,  with  one 
central  and  two  western  spires,  and  four  towers  at  the  ends  of  the 
transepts.  All  these  perhaps  never  were  fully  completed  in  any 
instance,  though  the  rudiments  of  the  arrangement  are  found  in 
almost  all  the  principal  French  cathedrals.  In  some,  as  for  instance 
at  Rouen,  it  was  carried  out  in  number,  though  at  such  different 
periods  and  of  such  varied  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect 
essential  to  perfect  beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  general  design  of  French  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties  The  western  facade  presents  the  same 
general  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  Rheims,  but  the  towers  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  while  all  the  parts  are  so  badly  put  together  as  to 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce 
The  northern  tower  is  223  ft  high,  the  southern  205  ,  both  therefore 
are  higher  than  those  at  York,  but  instead  of  being  appropiiate  and 
beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  are  attached  to,  they  only 
serve  in  this  instance  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic  incubus  of  a  roof, 
208  ft  in  height,  which  overpowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  central  spire,  which,  though  higher 
than  that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  is 
reduced  from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  msignificanco,  and  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline 
for  which  this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  Hie  filling  up  of  the  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  transepts 
from  having  their  full  value,  and  gives  an  unpleasing  fulness  and 
flatness  to  the  entire  design. 

All  French  cathedrals  are  more  or  less  open  to  these  objections, 
and  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline 
and  play  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  English  examples  are  so 
remarkable;  but  it  still  remains  a  question  how  far  the  internal 
loftiness  and  the  glory  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  these 
external  defects.  The  truth  perhaps  would  be  found  in  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  which  has  not  unfortunately  been,  attained 
in  any  one  example ;  and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that,  besides 
the  effect  of  mass  or  beauty  of  outline,  there  were  many  minor  con- 
siderations of  use  or  beauty  that  governed  the  design.  We  must 
consequently  look  closely  at  the  details,  and  restore,  in  imagiitation 
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at  least,  the  building  in  all  its  completeness,  before  we  can  discover 
how  far  the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for  particular 
purposes. 

What  painted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral 
sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.  Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
fagade  were  modified  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  The  three  great  cavernous  porches  of  the  lower  part 
would  be  ugly  and  unmeaning  in  the  highest  degiee  without  the 
sculptures  that  adorn  them.  The  galleries  above  are  mere  ranges  of 
niches,  as  unmeaning  without  their  statues  as  the  great  mullioned 
windows  without  their  "  storeyed  panes."  In  such  lateral  porches  too, 
as  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  architecture  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  sculpture;  and  in  a  perfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  century  the 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  even  the  gargoyles,  every  "  coign  of  vantage,"  tells 
its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing,  giving 
meaning  and  animation  to  the  whole.  The  cathedral  thus  became  an 
immense  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also  of  an  immense 
number  of  objects  representing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  theJMiddle 
Ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Eheims  even  now 
retain  some  5000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  all  the  wondrous  incidents  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
thence  continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  these  sculptures  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  told  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the  same  tune 
with  an  earnestness,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  On  the  other  hand 
ranges  of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  popular  potentates 
carry  on  the  thread  of  profane  history  to  the  period  of  the  erection  of 
the  cathedral  itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  interspersed  with 
them,  a  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy,  as  illustrated  by  the  virtues 
and  the  vices,  each  represented  by  an  appropriate  symbol,  and  the 
reward  or  punishment  its  invariable  accompaniment.  In  other  parts 
are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every  process  of  husbandry  in  its 
appropriate  season,  and  each  manufacture  or  handicraft  in  all  its 
principal  forms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  the  heavenly  hosts,  with 
saints,  angels,  and  archangels.  All  this  is  so  harmoniously  contrived 
and  so  beautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes  a  question  even  now 
whether  the  sculpture  of  these  cathedrals  does  not  excel  the  archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  this  sculpture  was  certainly  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  popular  education ,  but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "  Oeci  tuera  cela  :  le  livre  tuera  riSglise."  The  printing-press  has 
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rendered  all  this  of  little  value  to  the  present  generation,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary  that  we  can  even 
dimly  appreciate  what  was  actual  instruction  to  the  less  educated 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 

learned  the  history  of  the  world,  or 
heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this, 
few,  if  any,  can  fully  enter  into  now  ; 
but  unless  it  is  felt  to  at  least  some 
extent,  it  is  impossible  these  wonderful 
buildings  can  ever  be  appreciated  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  sculpture,  the 
painting,  the  music  of  the  people  were 
all  found  in  the  cathedrals,  and  there 
only.  Add  to  this  their  ceremonies, 
their  sanctity,  especially  that  conferred 
by  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  which 
they  contained  —  all  these  things  made 
these  buildings  all  in  all  to  those  who 
erected  and  to  those  who  worshipped  in 
them. 

The  cathedral  of  Beauvais  is  generally 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Amiens,  and  justly  so,  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  its  local  proximity,  and  from 
its  being  so  near  it  in  date,  but  also 
from  a  general  similarity  in  style. 
Beauvais  is  in  fact  an  exaggeration  of 
.Amiens,  and  shows  defects  of  design 
more  to  be  expected  in  Germany  than  in 
France  It  was  commenced  live  years 
later  than  Amiens,  or  m  1225,  and  the 
works  were  vigorously  pursued  between 
the  years  1249  and  1267,  though  the 
dedication  did  not  take  place  till  1272. 

The  W******,  ™  their  *™^  <>f   their 

great  neighbour,  seem  to  have  attempted 
more  than  they  had  skill  to  perform,  for  the  roof  fell  in  in  1284, 
and  when  rebuilt,  additional  strength  was  given  by  the  insertion 
of  another  pier  between  every  two  of  those  in  the  old  design,  which 
served  to  exaggerate  the  apparent  height  of  the  pier  arches.  Em- 
boldened by  this,  they  seem  to  have  determined  to  carry  the  clerestory 
to  the  unprecedented  height  of  150  ft  ,  or  about  three  times  the  width, 
measuring  from  the  centre  of  one  pier  to  that  of  the  next.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  might  have  been  had  the  cathedral  been 
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completed  with  a  long  nave,  an  acute  vault,  wide  pier-spaces  and  bold 
massive  supports ;  possibly  however  not  so  sublime  as  the  choir  alone  is 
at  present,  for,  owing  to  its  limited  floor  ai  ea,  the  eye  has  only  to  glance 
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aloft  and  the  stupendous  height  and  the  magnificent  construction 
produce  an  effect  of  splendour  and  size  which  is  only  excelled  by 
that  of  the  great  Hall  of  Karnac  yand  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia.1 

1  The  choir  of  Beauvais  is  considered    of  Chartres,  the  porch  of  Eheuns  and  the 
to  be  one  of  the  four  wonders  of  mediaeval    nave  of  Amiens. 
France,  the  others  being  the  south  spire 
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The  qualities  just  quoted  of  the  choir  would  seem  to  have  inspired  the 
builders  of  later  generations,  for  although  the  south  transept  was 
commenced  only  in  1500,  and  the  northern  one  thiity  years  later,  being 
finished  only  in  1537,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  grandeur  in  their 
treatment  which  places  them  far  ahead  of  the  contemporary  facade  of 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  built  (1509-30)  by  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  which 
is  of  a  most  florid  character,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of  rough  rockwork 
encrusted  with  images  and  tabernacles,  and  ornamented  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  1555  the  architects  of  Bea,uvais  being  seized  with  the 

desire  of  rivalling  the  dome  of  St 
Peter's  at  Homo,  which  w.is  then 
the  object  of  universal  Admiration, 
undertook  tho  construction  of  a 
spire  on  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts,  which  they  completed  in 
thirteen  years,  but  which  stood 
only  five  years  from  that  time, 
having  fallen  down  on  the  day  of 
the  Ascension  in  the  year  1573. 
This  accident  so  damaged  the 
works  under  it  as  to  require  con- 
siderable reconstruction,  which  is 
what  we  now  see.  This  spire,  of 
which  the  original  drawings  still 
exist,  was  48G  ft.  in  height;  and 
although,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  age  in  whieh  it  was 
erected,  not  of  the  purest  design, 
must  still  have  been  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  object,  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Ohartros,  which  was 
built  only  half  a  century  earlier. 
Taken  altogether,  the  cathedral 

Beauvaig  may  be  cohered  as 

an  example  of  that  "vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself."  Every 
principle  of  Gothic  art  is  here  carried  to  an  extreme  which  tends  to 
destroy  the  object  with  which  it  was  designed,  and  not  only  partially 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  the  building  and  practically  prevented  its 
completion,  but  has  run  the  risk  of  destroying  its  artistic  effect,  so  as 
to  make  it  an  example  of  what  should  be  avoided  rather  than  of  what 
should  be  followed.  It  has  perhaps  that  want  of  repose  and  solidity 
which  has  often  been  made  the  reproach  of  Gothic  architecture.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  perfection  of  its  masonry  and  the  majesty  of  its 
size,  the  additional  piers  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  insert  might 
be  regarded  as  props  applied  to  prevent  its  falling,  instead  of  suggesting! 
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as  they  do,  additional  strength  and  insuring  durability  There  is 
one  example  in  France  in  which  this  danger  of  carrying  the  principles 
of  Gothic  art  to  its  extreme  is  painfully  evident.  The  church  of 
St  Urbain  of  Troyes,  mentioned  farther  on,  p.  155,  and  the  choir  of 
which  has  just  been  restored  (1891)  and  filled  with  modern  stained 
glass,  resembles  more  an  ephemeral  construction  in  iron  and  glass,  a 
sort  of  mediaeval  crystal  palace,  than  one  in  which  the  solid  construction 
of  its  masonry  should  give  repose  and  a  sense  of  solidity  and  strength. 
The  cathedral  of  Noyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  one  of  the  best 
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and  most  elegant  transition  specimens  in  France,  having  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1137,  and  completed,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1167. 
Here  the  circular  arch  had  not  entirely  diappeared,  which  was  owing 
to  its  early  date,  and  to  its  situation  near  the  German  border,  and  its 
connection  with  the  see  of  Tournay,  with  which  it  was  long  united. 
Like  the  sister  church  of  that  place,  it  was  triapsal,  which  gave  it 
great  elegance  of  arrangement.  The  one  defect  of  this  form  seems  to 
be,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  combination  of  towers 
which  were  then  so  much  in  vogue. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  is  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  France  which  have  no  chevet.     It  terminates 
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with  a  square  east  end,  like  an  English  church,  except  that  it  has  there 
a  great  circular  window  only,  instead  of  the  immense  wall  of  glass 
usually  adopted  in  this  country.  In  style  it  more  resembles  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  than  any  other,  though  covering  less  ground  and 
smaller  in  all  its  features.  Its  great  glory  is  its  crowning  group  of 
towers.  The  two  western  (with  the  exception  of  their  spires)  and  the 
two  at  the  end  of  the  northern  transept  are  complete.  On  the  southern 
side  only  one  has  been  earned  to  its  full  height,  and  the  central 
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lantern  is  now  crowned  by  a  low  pyramidal  roof  instead  of  the  tall  spire 
that  must  once  have  adorned  it;  but  even,  as  they  now  are,  the  si* 
that  remain,  whether  seen  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
building  or  from  the  plain  below— for  it  stands  most  nobly  on  the  flat 
top  of  a  high  isolated  hill— have  a  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing 
effect,  and  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  some  of  its  details,  and  its 
deficiency  in  sculpture,  it  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  of  the  cathedrals  of  France. 

of  the  earliest  of  the  complete  pointed  Gothic  chur<*hes  of 
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Prance  is  that  of  Coutances  (Woodcut  No.  634),  the  whole  of  which 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  though  poor  in  sculp- 
ture, makes  up  for  this  to  some  extent  by  the  elegance  of  its 
architectural  details,  which  are  unrivalled  or  nearly  so  in  Prance. 

Externally  it  possesses  two  western  spires,  and  one  octagonal 
lantern  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  which,  both 
for  beauty  of  detail  and  appropriateness,  is  the  best  specimen  of  its 
class,  and  only  wants  the  crowning  spire  to  make  this  group  of  towers 
equal  to  anything  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 

Notre  Dame  de  Dijon  is  another  example  of  the  same  early  and 
elegant  age,  but  possessing  the  Burgundian  peculiarity  of  a  deeply 
recessed  porch  or  narthex,  surmounted  by  a  facade  of  two  open  galleries, 
one  over  the  other,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  churches  of  Pisa  and 
Lucca  of  the  llth  and  12th  cen- 
turies, of  which  it  may  be  considered 
an  imitation.  It  is,  however,  as 
unsatisfactory  in  pointed  Gothic, 
even  with  the  very  best  details,  as 
it  is  in  the  pseudo-classical  style  of 
Pisa,  forming  in  either  case  a 
remarkably  unmeaning  mode  of 
decoration. 

The  cathedrals  of  Sens  and 
Auxerre  are  pure  examples  of 
pointed  architecture.  The  latter 
(A.D.  1213)  internally  rivals  perhaps 
even  Coutances.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  the  junction  of 
the  lady  chapel  here  with  the 
chevet ',  for  though  this  is  almost 
always  pleasingly  arranged,  the  design  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  this  instance.  The  two  slender  flSkafbs,  shown  in  the  "Woodcut 
No.  635,  just  suffice  to  give  it  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  without  intro- 
ducing any  feature  so  large  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  great  church  of  St,  Qttentin,  the  five  chapels  of  the  chevet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arranged  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  chapel  at 
Auxerre;  and  though  the  effect  is  rich  and  varied,  the  result  is  not 
quite  so  happy  as  in  thte  instance.  Taken  altogether,  however,  few 
chevets  in  Prance  aatt  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  this  almost 
unknown  example. 

The  cathedral  ol  Iroyes,  commenced  in  1206,  and  continued  steadily 
for  more  than  tlutefc  centuries,  is  one  of  the  few  in  Prance,  designed 
originally  with  flve  aisles  and  a  range  of  chapels.  The  effect,  however, 
is  far  from  sdtirfttctory.  The  great  width  thus  given  makes  the  whole 
appear  low,  *fld  the  choir  wants  that  expansion  and  dignity  which  is 
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so  pleasing  at  Rheims  and  Chartres.  Still  the  details  and  design  of 
the  earlier  parts  are  good  and  elegant ,  and  the  west  front  (Woodcut 
No.  637),  though  belonging  wholly  to  the  16th  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France,  being  rich 
without  exuberance,  and  devoid  of  the  bad  taste  that  sometimes  dis- 
figures works  of  this  class  and  age. 

The  cathedral  at  Soissons  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  these 
churches.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  justness  of  the  proportions  of  the 

central  and  side  aisles 
both  in  themselves  and 
to  one  another.  Though 
the  church  is  not  large, 
and  principally  of  that 
age — the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century — in 
which  the  effect  de- 
pended so  much  on 
painted  glass,  now  de- 
1  stroyed  or  disarranged,  it 
still  deserves  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  Freixch 
cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals 
of  Toul  and  Tours 
present  many  points  of 
great  beauty,  but  their 
most  remarkable  *  f ea 
tures  are  their  western 
facades,  both  of  late 
date,  each  possessing  two 
towers  terminating  in 
octagonal  lanterns,  with 
details  verging  on  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  yet  so  Gothic  in 

63b.    Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Troyea.     (From  Arnaud,  '  Voyage  dans    design  and  SO  charminirly 
leDfoaiterneutdeVAnbe.')    Scale  100 it  to  1  in.  °       ,  .         ~V 

executed  as  almost  to 

induce  the  belief,  in  spite  of  the  fanciful  extravagance  which  it  displays, 
that  the  architects  were  approaching  to  something  new  and  beautiful 
when  the  mania  for  classical  details  overtook  them. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Limoges  and  Dijon  belong  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  13th  century,  and  will  consequently  when  better  known  fill  a 
gap  painfully  felt  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
country,  or  to  attempt  to  describe  their  peculiarities ;  but  we  must  not 
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omit  all  mention  of  such  as  Lisieux,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  facade, 
and  Evreux,  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  parts,  though  the  whole  is  too 
much  a  patchwork  to  produce  an  entirely  pleasing  effect.  Hevers, 
too,  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  double-apse  cathedrals 
in  France,  Besangon  being  the  other.  At  Nevers  this  w.-is  owing 
to  the  high  altar  having  been  originally  at  the  west,  a  defect  felt  to 
be  intolerable  in  France  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  church  was 
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Facade  of  Cathedral  at  Troyee.    (From  Arnaod.) 


rebuilt,  when  it  was  done  without  destroying  the  old  sanctuary.  Bor- 
deaux, already  mentioned  for  its  noble  nave  without  aisles,  possesses 
a  chevet  worthy  of  it,  and  two  spires  of  great  beauty  at  the  ends  of  the 
transepts,  the  only  spires  so  placed,  I  think,  in  France.  Autun  has 
a  spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transepts  as  beautiful 
as  anything  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.  The  cathedral  of  Lyons  is 
interesting,  as  showing  how  hard  it  was  for  the  Southern  people  of 
France  to  shake  off  their  old  style  and  adopt  that  of  their  Northern 
neighbours.  With  much  grandeur  and  elegance  of  details,  it  is  still  so 
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so  pleasing  at  Rheuns  and  Chartres.  Still  the  details  and  design  of 
the  earlier  parts  are  good  and  elegant ,  and  the  west  front  (Woodcut 
No.  637),  though  belonging  wholly  to  the  16th  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France,  being  rich 
without  exuberance,  and  devoid  of  the  bad  taste  that  sometimes  dis- 
figures works  of  this  class  and  age. 

The  cathedral  at  Soissons  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  these 
churches.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  justness  of  the  proportions  of  the 

central  and  side  aisles 
both  in  themselves  and 
to  one  another.  Though 
the  church  is  not  large, 
and  principally  of  that 
age — the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century — in 
which  the  effect  de- 
pended so  much  on 
painted  glass,  now  de- 
stroyed or  disarranged,  it 
still  deserves  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  French 
cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals 
of  Toul  and  Tours 
present  many  points  of 
great  beauty,  but  their 
most  remarkable  *fea 
tures  are  their  western 
facades,  both  of  late 
date,  each  possessing  two 
towers  terminating  in 
octagonal  lanterns,  with 
details  verging  on  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  yet  so  Gothic  in 

636.    Flan  of  Cathedral  at  Troyea.    (From  Arnaud, '  Voyage  dans   design  and  SO  charmingly 
leDfipaitemeutderAube')    Scale  100  it.  to  1  in.  °  7°  / 

executed  as  almost  to 

induce  the  belief,  in  spite  of  the  fanciful  extravagance  which  it  displays, 
that  the  architects  were  approaching  to  something  new  and  beautiful 
when  the  mania  for  classical  details  overtook  them. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Limoges  and  Dijon  belong  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  13th  century,  and  will  consequently  when  better  known  fill  a 
gap  painfully  felt  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
country,  or  to  attempt  to  describe  their  peculiarities ;  but  we  must  npt 
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omit  all  mention  of  such  as  Lisieux,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  facade, 
and  Evreux,  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  parts,  though  the  whole  is  too 
much  a  patchwork  to  produce  an  entirely  pleasing  effect.  Nevers, 
too,  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  double-apse  cathedrals 
in  France,  Besangon  being  the  other.  At  Nevers  this  was  owing 
to  the  high  altar  haMng  been  originally  at  the  west,  a  defect  felt  to 
be  intolerable  in  Prance  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  church  was 


Facade  of  Cathedral  at  Troyes.    (From  Arnaad.) 


rebuilt,  when  it  was  done  without  destroying  the  old  sanctuary.  Bor- 
deaux, already  mentioned  for  its  noble  nave  without  aisles,  possesses 
a  chevet  worthy  of  it,  and  two  spires  of  great  beauty  at  the  ends  of  the 
transepts,  the  only  spires  so  placed,  I  think,  in  [France.  Autnn  has 
a  spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transepts  as  beautiful 
as  anything  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.  The  cathedral  of  Lyons  is 
interesting,  as  showing  how  hard  it  was  for  the  Southern  people  of 
France  to  shake  off  their  old  style  and  adopt  that  of  their  Northern 
neighbours.  With  much  grandeur  and  elegance  of  details,  it  is  still  so 
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b38.  Window  of  Cathedral 
ar  Lyons.  (From  Peyree'a 
«  Manuel  de  1'Arcbitecture.') 


clumsy  in  design,  that  neither  the  whole  nor  any  of  its  parts  can  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.     The  windows,  for  instance,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  638),  look  more  like  specimens  of 
the  so-called  carpenter's  Gothic  of  modern  times 
than  examples  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the 
cathedral  at  Rouen.  This  remarkable  building 
possesses  parts  belonging  to  all  ages,  and  exhibits 
most  of  the  beauties,  as  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
most  of  the  defects  of  each  style.  It  was  erected 
with  a  total  disregard  to  all  rule,  yet  so  splendid 
and  so  picturesque  that  we  are  almost  driven 
to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  to  find 
anything  to  which  we  can  compare  it.  Internally 
its  nave,  though  rich,  is  painfully  cut  up  into 
small  parts.  The  undivided  piers  of  tbe  choir, 
on  the  contrary,  are  too  simple  for  their  adjuncts. 
Externally,  the  transept  towers  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  are  overpowered  by  the  richness 
of  those  of  the  west  front.  The  whole  of  that  f agade,  in  spite  of  the 

ruin  of  some  of  its  most  important 
features,  and  the  intrusion  of  much 
modern  vulgarity,  may  be  called  a 
romance  in  stone,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  profusion  of  the  most 
playful  fancies.  Like  most  of  the 
cathedrals  near  our  shores,  that  of 
Rouen  was  designed  to  have  a 
central  spire ;  this,  however,  was  not 
completed  till  late  in  the  cinque-cento 
age,  and  then  only  in  vulgar  wood- 
work, meant  to  imitate  stone.  That 
being  destroyed,  an  attempt  has 
lately  been  made  to  replace  it  by 
still  more  vulgar  iron-work,  leaner 
and  poorer  than  almost  anything  else 
of  modern  times. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  all  men- 
tion of  the  cathedrals  of  Bazas  and 
Bourges  has  been  purposely  omitted, 
because  they  belong  to  a  different 
type  from  the  above.  The  first 
(Woodcut  "No.  639)  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  pure 

1  *  Oompte  Rendn  des  Travaux  de  la  Commission  des  Monuments,'  &o  :  Bapport 
present^  an  Preset  de  la  Guonde,  1848  et  seq. 


639       Flan  of  Cathedral  at  Saiaa.    (From 
Laxnothe.1)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ROUEN 
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Gothic  style  in  the  South  of  France.  Its  noble  triple  portal,  filled 
with  exquisite  sculpture,  and  its  extensive  chevet,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  shows  no  trace  of  a  transept, — a 
peculiarity,  as  before  pointed  out,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
South.  This,  though  a  defect  in  so  far  as  external  effect  is  concerned, 
gi\es  great  value  to  the  internal  dimensions,  the  appearance  of  length 
being  far  greater 
than  when  the  view 
is  broken  by  the 
intersection  of  the 
transept. 

This  is  still  more 
striking  at  Bourges, 
where  the  cathe- 
dral, though  one 
of  the  finest  and 
largest  in  France, 
covering  73,170 
square  feet,  is  still 
one  of  the  shortest, 
being  only  405  ft. 
in  extreme  length; 
yet,  owing  to  the 
central  aisle  being 
wholly  unbroken,  it 
appears  one  of  the 
longest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the 
most  majestic  of 
all.  This  cathedral 
possesses  also 
another  Southern 
peculiarity  of  more 
questionable  ad  van-  64°- 
tage,  in  having 
five  aisles  in  three  different  heights  The  section  (Woodcut  No.  640) 
will  explain  this.  The  central  aisle  is  117  ft.  in  height,  those  next 
to  it  66  ft.  high,  the  two  outer  only  28.  These  last  appear  to  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  for  on  an  inspection  of  the  building,  the 
outer  aisles  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  design,  but  look  more  like 
afterthoughts.  At  Mil«n,  Bologna,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  where 
this  gradation  is  common,  this  mistake  is  avoided,  and  the  effect 
proportionally  increased  9  and  except  that  this  arrangement  does  not 
admit  of  such  large  window  spaces,  in  other  respects  it  is  not  quite 
dear  that,  where  double  aisles  are  used,  it  would  not  always  be  better 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Bourges.    (From  Girardot, 
'DescnptiondelaCath^drale.')    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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that  they  should  be  of  different  heights  This  arrangement  of  the 
aisles  was  never  again  fairly  tried  in  France ,  but  even  as  it  is,  the 
cathedral  of  Bourges  must  lank  after  the  four  first  mentioned  as  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  edifices  of  its  class  in  that 
country.  It  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its  details,  and  happy  in  its 
main  proportions,  for  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  transept,  the 
length  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  other  dimensions  Had  a 
transept  been  added,  at  least  100  ft  of  additional  length  would 
have  been  required  to  restore  the  harmony  ;  and  though  externally  it 
would  no  doubt  have  gained  by  such  an  adjunct,  this  gain  would  not 
have  been  adequate  to  the  additional  expense  so  incurred. 


641. 


Section  of  Cathedral  at  Boui  ges.    (From  Drawing  by  F  Penroae,  Ksq  ,  Archita  t ) 
Scale  50  fi  to  1  m. 


The  greater  part  of  the  western  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  of  a  later  - 
date  than  the  building  itself,  and  is  extended  so  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portions required  for  effect  as  to  overpower  the  rest  of  the  building,  so 
that  it  is  only  from  the  sides  or  the  eastern  end  that  all  the  beauty  of 
this  church  can  be  appreciated. 

As  far  as  regards  size  or  richness  of  decoration,  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  first  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  first-class  Gothic  cathedral  erected  in  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  original  church  on  this  site  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Calvinists,  the  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1601  by  Henry  IY.  of  France,  and  although  the  rebuilding 
proceeded  at  first  with  great  vigour,  and  the  work  was  never  wholly 
discontinued,  it  is  even  now  hardly  completed. 
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Considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  contemporary 
specimens  of  so-called  Gothic  art  erected  in  France  and  England,  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  of  classical  admixture  has  been  allowed  to  creep 
into  the  design  of  this  building,  and  how  closely  it  adhered  to  every 
essential  of  the  style  adopted  In  plan,  in  arrangement,  and  indeed  in 
details,  it  is  so  correct,  that  it  requires  considerable  knowledge  to  define 
the  difference  between  this  and  an  older  building  of  the  same  class. 
Still  there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  makes  itself  felt  though  not 
easily  described,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  old  cathedrals  were 
built  by  men  who  had  a  true  perception  of  their  art ;  while  the  modern 
example  only  bears  evidence  of  a  well-learnt  lesson  distinctly  repeated, 
but  without  any  real  feeling  for  the  subject.  This  want  betrays 
itself  in  an  unmeaning  repetition  of  parts,  in  a  deficiency  of  depth 
and  richness,  and  in  a  general  poverty  of  invention. 


COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  out  of  the  collegiate  churches  of 
France  as  complete  a  series  as  of  the  cathedrals,  though  of  inferior  size. 
But  having  already  gone  through  the  one  class  of  buildings,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  other.  The  church  of  Charite" 
sur  Loire  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  France.  It 
is  now  partially  ruined,  though  still  retaining  enough  of  its  original 
features  to  illustrate  clearly  the  style  to  which  it  belongs  Originally 
the  church  was  about  350  ft.  in  length  by  90  in  breadth.  One  tower  of 
the  western  front,  one  aisle,  and  the  whole  of  the  choir  still  remain,  and 
belong  without  doubt  to  the  church  dedicated  in  1 106  by  Pope  Pascal. 
The  presence  of  the  pointed  form  in  the  pier  arches  and  vaults  has 
induced  some  to  believe  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  about  a  century  later,  and  when  the  church  was  restored 
after  a  great  fire.  Its  southern  position,  however,  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  earliest  daughter  church  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  the 
whole  style  of  the  building,  are  proofs  of  its  earlier  age.  All  the 
decorative  parts,  and  all  the  external  openings,  still  retain  the  circular 
form  as  essentially  as  if  the  pointed  had  never  been  introduced. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  church  is  the  exuberance  of 
the  ornament  with  which  all  the  parts  are  decorated,  so  very  unlike  the 
massive  rudeness  of  the  contemporary  Norman  or  Northern  styles. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforium,  the  jambs  of  the 
windows  and  the  cornices,  all  show  a  refinement  and  love  of  ornament 
characteristic  of  a  far  more  advanced  and  civilised  people  than  those  of 
the  Northern  provinces  of  Franca 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  this  church 
was  the  Abb6  Suger,  then  a  gay  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  about  thirty  years  later,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  commenced 
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the  "building  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  the  west  front  of 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1140,  and  rest  of  the  church  built 
"stupenda  celeritate,"  and  dedicated  in  1144.  Though  certainly  not 
the  earliest,  St  Dems  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  example  of  the 
earliest  pointed  Gothic  in  France.  It  terminated  the  era  of  transition, 
and  fixed  the  epoch  when  the  Northern  pointed  style  became  supreme, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  round-arched  style  that  preceded  it.  The 
effect  of  Suger's  church  is  now  destroyed  by  a  nave  of  the  14th  eentury 
—of  great  beauty  it  must  be  confessed — which  is  interpolated  between 
the  western  front  and  the  choir,  both  which  remain  in  all  essentials  as 

left  by  him,  and  enable 
us    to    decide    without 
hesitation  on  the  state 
of  architectural  art   at 
,  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
i  tion  of  the  church. 

A  few  years  later 
was  commenced  the  once 
j  celebrated  abbey  of  Pon- 
[  tigny,  near  Auxerre, 
[probably  in  1150,  and 
j  completed,  as  we  now 
[find  it,  within  15  or  20 
[  years  from  that  date. 

Externally  it  dis- 
'  plays  an  almost  barn- 
like  simplicity,  having 
i  no  towers  or  pinnacles 
— plain  undivided  win- 
dows, and  no  ornament 
of  any  sort.  The  same 
simplicity  reigns  in  the 
interior,  but  the  varied 
form  and  play  of  light 
and  shade  here  relieve  it  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  make  it  altogether, 
if  not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of  its  age,  at  least  one 
of  the  most  instructive,  as  showing  how  much  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  ornamental  arrangement  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Cistercian  order,  it 
neither  had  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  circumstance  perhaps 
adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows  being  small, 
admit  just  light  enough  for  effect,  without  the  painful  glare  that  now 
streams  through  the  large  mullioned  windows  of  the  cathedral  of 
Auxerre. 
,  To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inter- 


642. 


View  in  the  Church  of  Chantfi  sur  Loire. 
(From  a  Sketrh  hy  the  Author  j 
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esting,  as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celebrated  archbishops  of 
Canterbury — Becket,  Langton,  and  Edmund— found  an  asylum  when 
driven  by  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad,  and 
the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  are  said  still  to  remain  in 
the  chdsse,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  and  are  now  and  have  been  for 
centuries  the  great  object  of  worship  here. 

About  a  century  after  the  erection  of  these  two  early  specimens,  we 
have  two  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  which  exhibit 
the  pointed  style  in  its 
greatest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  first,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  in  Pans,  was  com- 
menced in  1241,  and  dedi- 
cated in  1244,1  the  other, 
the  church  of  St.  Urban  at 
Troyes,  was  begun  in  1262, 
and  the  choir  and  transept 
completed  in  1266.  Both 
are  only  fragments — choirs 
to  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  add  naves  of 
considerable  extent.  The 
proportions  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  are  in  consequence 
somewhat  too  tall  and  short ; 
but  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  design,  the  majesty  of 
its  tall  windows,  and  the 
beauty  of  all  its  details, 
render  it  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  the 
style  at  its  culminating  point 
in  the  reign  oE  St.  lab. 
.Now  that  the  whole  of  the 
painted  glass  has  been  restored,  and  the  walls  repainted  according 
to  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  original  design,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  may  be  that  our  eyes  are  not  educated  up  to  the  mark,  or  that  the 
restorers  have  not  quite  grasped  the  ancient  design  ,  but  the  effect  as 
now  seen  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  painted  glass  is 
glorious,  but  the  effect  would  certainly  have  been  more  pleasing  if  all 
the  structural  parts  of  the  architecture  had  been  of  one  colour.  There 


1  A  plan  of  the  Sainte  OhapeUe  -will  be  found  further  on  (page  395)  when 
comparing  it  with  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster. 
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is  no  repose  about  the  interior — nothing  to  explain  the  construction. 
The  flat  parts  may  have  been  painted  as  they  now  are  ,  but  surely  the 
shafts  and  ribs  could  only  have  been  treated  as  stone 

The  other  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troyes,  and 
would  have  been  completed  as  a  large  and  magnificent  church,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  some  contumacious  nuns,  who  had  sufficient  power 

and  influence  even  in 
those  days  to  thwart 
the    designs    of    the 
Pope    himself.       Its 
great    perfection     is 
the    beauty    of     its 
details,   in  which    it 
is  unsurpassed  by  any- 
thing in  France  or  in 
Germany ,    its  worst 
defect    is    a    certain 
exaggerated  temerity 
of  construction,  which 
tends    to    show   how 
fast,  even  when  this 
church  was  designed, 
architecture  was  pas- 
:  sing  from  the  hands 
of  the  true  artist  into 
f  those  of  the  mason, 
i  whose     attempts     to 
,  astonish   by  wonders 
,  of  construction  then 
f  and   ever  afterwards 
completely  marred  the 
progress    of    the  art 
which  was  thought  to 
be  thereby  promoted. 
About    seventy 

644.    West  Front  of  Ste.  Mane  del'lSpine.    (FiomDuaomerard)  f.         ,,  . 

years  after  this    we 

come  to  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  and  to  another  beautiful  little  church, 
Ste.  Marie  de  lupine  (Woodcut  No.  644),  near  Ch&lons  sur  Marne, 
commenced  apparently  about  1329,  though  not  completed  till  long 
afterwards.1  It  is  small — a  miniature  cathedral  in  fact — like  our  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe,  which  in  many  respects  it  resembles,  and  is  a  perfect 


1  Mr  Beresford  Hope,  in  his  <  English 
Cathedrals  of  the  XlXth  Century,'  con- 
tends that  this  church  was  only  com- 


the  west  front  was  completed  by  an 
English  architect  named  Patrick  in  1429 
If  tins  were  so,  we  must  abandon  all  our 


menoed  in  1419 ;  and  also  maintains  that  '  chronology  founded  on  style.    It  is  all  a 
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bijou  of  its  class.  One  western  spire  remains—  the  other  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  a  telegraph— and  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
interesting  as  almost  the  only  example  of  an  open-work  spire  in  France. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  was  beyond  comparison  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  abbey  edifices  of  France.  This  was 
commenced  by  Marc  d'Argent  in  the  year  1318,  and  was  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  at  his  death  the  choir 
and  transept  were  completed,  or 
very  nearly  so.  The  English  wars 
interrupted  at  this  time  the  progress 
of  this,  as  of  many  other  buildings, 
and  the  works  of  the  nave  were 
not  seemingly  resumed  till  about 
1490,  and  twenty-five  years  later 
the  beautiful  western  front  was 
commenced. 

Except  that  of  Limoges,  the 
choir  is  almost  the  only  perfect 
building  of  its  age,  and  being 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  choir 
at  Cologne  (1276  to  1321),  affords 
a  means  of  comparison  between  the 
two  styles  of  Germany  and  France 
at  that  age,  entirely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French  example,  which, 
though  very  much  smaller,  avoids 
all  the  more  glaring  faults  of  the 
other. 

Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
elegant  church ;  and  except  that  it 
wants  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
the  earlier  examples,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
proportion  too  of  the  nave,  tran- 
septs, and  choir  to  one  another  is  remarkably  happy,  and  affords  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  very  imperfect  proportions  of  Cologne.  Its  three 
towers  also  would  have  formed  a  perfect  group  as  originally  designed, 
but  the  central  one  was  not  completed  till  so  late,  that  its  details  have 
lost  the  aspiring  character  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  the 


TTLA  e«.      Plan  of  Church  of  St  Ouen  at  Eouen. 
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mistake  if  the  east  end  is  not  a  century 
earlier  I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  go 
to  school  again,  on  the  faith  of  * 


pamphlet  published  by  a  French  cure'  in 
a  remote  village. 
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western  spires,  as  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years,  are  incongruous 
and  inappropriate ,  whereas  had  the  original  design  been  earned  out 
according  to  the  drawings  which  still  exist,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
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Church  of  St  Ouen  at  Konen,  from  the  8  F,    (From  Ghapuy.) 


the  most  beautiful  facades  known  anywhere.  The  diagonal  position  of 
the  towers  met  most  happily  the  difficulty  of  giving  break*  to  the 
fagade  without  placing  them  beyond  the  line  of  the  aisles,  as  is  done 
ni  the  cathedral  of  Eouen,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  variety  to  Z 
perspective  which  most  have  had  the  most  pleasing  effect.  Pad  th.e 
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idea  occurred  earlier,  few  western  towers  would  have  been  placed 
otherwise ;  but  the  invention  came  too  late,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  all  traces  of  the  arrangement  ruthlessly  obliterated. 
The  style  of  the  choir  of  this  church  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the 
view  of  the  southern  porch  (Woodcut  No.  647).  This  has  all  that 
perfection  of  detail  which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  Cologne 
Cathedral,  and  the  works  of  the  time  of  our  Second  Edward,  combined 
with  a  degree  of  lightness  and  grace  peculiar  to  this  church.  The  wood- 
cut is  too  small  to  show  the  details  of  the  sculpture  in  the  tympanum 
above  the  doors,  but 
that  too  is  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  and 
being  placed  where 
it  can  be  so  well 
seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  perfectly  pro- 
tected, it  heightens 
the  architectural 
design  without  in 
any  way  seeming  to 
interfere  with  it. 
This  is  a  somewhat 
rare  merit  in  French 
portals.  In  most  of 
them  it  is  evident 
that  the  architect 
has  been  controlled 
in  his  design  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the 
immense  quantity  of 
sculpture  which 
usually  crowds  them. 
On  the  other  hand, 
the  position  of  the 
figures  is  often  forced  and  constrained,  and  the  bas-reliefs  nearly 
unintelligible,  from  the  architects  having  been  unable  to  give  the 
sculptor  that  unencumbered  space  which  was  requisite  for  the  full 
development  of  his  ideas. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  numerous  examples  from  the  collegiate 
and  parish  churches  of  France  to  extend  tiiis  series.  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  mention  of  more  than  one  other  instance. 
The  sepulchral  church  of  Brou  en  Bresse  was  erected  between  1511  and 
1536,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V.?  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  therefore  nearly  contem- 


Southern  Porch  of  St  Onen  at  Rouen     (From  Ghapny.) 
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porary  with  Henry  VII  's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  thus  affords  the 
means  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the  day, 
which  is  wholly  in  favour  of  our  own  ;  both  are  the  most  florid  speci- 
mens of  their  class  in  either  country,  but  at  Brou,  both  externally  and 
internally,  all  majesty  of  form  and  constructive  propriety  are  lost  sight 
of  j  and  though  we  wonder  that  stone  could  be  cut  into  such  a 
marvellous  variety  of  lace-like  forms,  and  are  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  whole,  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  these 
elaborate  specimens  of  declining  taste  to  an  earlier  and  purer  style. 
Fascinating  as  some  of  these  late  buildings  undoubtedly  are  from  the 
richness  of  decorative  fancy  that  reigns  in  every  detail,  still  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  the  stonemason  and  carver,  and 
not  of  the  arts  of  the  architect  or  sculptor  so  called. 

In  the  city  of  Rouen  we  also  find  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Maclou 
(1432-1500),  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  later  French  style,  presenting 
internally  all  the  attenuation  and  defects  of  its  age ;  but  in  the  five 
arcades  of  its  beautiful  western  front  it  displays  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  elegant  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France.  It  also  shows 
what  the  facade  of  St  Ouen  would  have  been  if  completed  as  designed. 
This  church  once  possessed  a  noble  central  tower  and  spire,  destroyed 
in  1794.  When  all  this  was  complete,  few  churches  of  its  age  could 
have  competed  with  it 

St  Jacques  at  Dieppe  is  another  church  of  the  same  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  lace-like  beauty  of  detail  and  elaborate  finish,  which 
charms  in  spite  of  soberer  reason,  that  tells  us  it  is  not  in  stone  that 
such  vagaries  should  be  attempted.  Abbeville,  St  Riquier,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  throughout  that  part  of  France,  are  rich  in  specimens 
of  the  late  Gothic,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  These  specimens 
are  in  many  respects  beautiful,  but  in  all  that  constitutes  true  and 
good  art  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  glorious  epoch  which  preceded 
them. 
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CONTENTS. 

Gothic  details— Pillars — "Windows— Circular  windows— Bays— Taults— Buttresses 
— Pinnacles — Spires — Decoration— Construction— Furniture  of  churches — 
Domestic  architecture 

ALTHOUGH  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  describing  the  principal  churches 
of  France,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  various  changes  of  detail 
which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  style 
till  its  abandonment  in  favour  of  the  revived  classical,  still  it  seems 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  changes  that  were  introduced. 
This  will  be  most  fitly  done  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  French 
architecture,  that  being  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and 
harmonious  of  all  the  pointed  styles,  as  well  as  the  earliest. 


PILLARS. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piers  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  feature  that  bears  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  the 
typical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  earlier  pillars  in  the 
round-arched  style  were  virtually  rude  imitations  of  Roman  originals, 
made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  whole 
weight  of  the  arches  they  supported,  and  of  the  superincumbent  wall. 
This  increase  of  the  weight  laid  upon  the  pillars,  and  consequently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  great  change  introduced  into  the 
art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  With  the  same 
requirements  the  classic  architects  either  must  have  'thickened  their 
pillars  immensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed  the  Bomans, 
in  such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and  a 
pier  behind,  which  last  was  the  virtual  support  of  the  wall.  The 
Gothic  architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a  pillar,  or  rather  a  half 
pillar,  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  pier  arches,  and  carrying  up  those 
behind  and  in  front  to  support  the  springing  of  the  vault  or  roof, 
instead  of  the  useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  plan  what  is  represented  in  figs. 
1  and  2  in  the  diagram  (Weodeut  No*  64=8)»  Sometimes  it  was  varied, 
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as  represented  in  fig  3,  where  the  angle-shafts  were  only  used  to 
lighten  the  apparent  heaviness  of  the  central  mass ,  in  other  examples 
both  these  modes  are  combined,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  not  only  construc- 
tively, but  artistically,  is  one  of'  the  most  beautiful  combinations  which 
the  square  forms  are  capable  of,  combining  great  strength  with  great 
lightness  of  appearance,  and  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

These  four  forms  may  be  said  to  be  typical  in  the  South,  where  the 
style  was  derived  so  directly  from  the  Roman  square  pier  combined 
with  an  attached  circular  pillar. 

In  the  North  the  Normans,  and  generally  speaking,  all  the 
Frankish  tribes,  used  the  circular  pillar  in  preference  to  the  square  pier, 
and  consequently  the  variations  were  as  shown  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
which,  though  forming  beautiful  combinations,  wanted  the  accentua- 
tion produced  by  the  contrast  between  the  square  and  round  forms. 


618. 


Diagram  of  Plans  of  Pillars 


The  architects  after  a  time  seemed  to  have  felt  this,  and  tried  to 
remedy  it  by  introducing  ogee  forms  and  sharp  edges,  with  deep 
undercut  shadows,  thus  applying  to  the  pillars  those  forms  which  had 
been  invented  for  the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults,  and  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  The  expedient  was  perfectly  successful  at 
first,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  practised  in  moderation,  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  to  be  found  in  any  style.  It 
proved,  however,  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
every  sort  of  quirk  and  quibble  ;  and  after  passing  through  the  shapes 
shown  in  figs  9  and  10,  where  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts  is  still 
sufficiently  manifest,  it  became  as  complicated  as  fig.  11,  and  sometimes 
even  more  cut  up,  so  that  all  meaning  and  beauty  was  lost.  It  became 
moreover  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  architects  reverted,  either  to  circular  pillars,  or  to  such  a  form  as 
that  shown  in  fig.  12,  which  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  The 
change  may  -have  been  partly  introduced  from  motives  of  economy, 
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649     Window,  St.  Alurtln 
Pans,     (F-om    Pat's 
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and  also  to  some  extent  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  flutings  of  classical 

pillars  }  but  from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  it  is  singularly  unmeaning 

and  inartistic;  and  as  the  capital  was  at  the  same 

time  omitted,  the  whole  pillar  took  an  appearance 

of  cold  poverty  entirely  at  variance  with  the  true 

spirit  of   Gothic  art.     This  last  change  showed, 

perhaps  more  clearly  than  those  introduced  into 

any  other  feature,  how  entirely  the  art  had  died 

away  before  the  classical  styles  superseded  it. 


WINDOWS. 

Before  painted  glass  came  into  use,  very  small 
apertures  sufficed  to  admit  the  required  quantity 
of  light  into  the  churches.  These  openings 
retained  their  circular-arched  heads  long  after  the 
pointed  form  pervaded  the  vaults  and  pier  arches, 
because  the  architects  still  thought  them  the  most 
beautiful;  they  moreover  occupied  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  wall  spaces  that  their  lines  neither 
came  in  contact  nor  interfered  with  the  con- 
structive lines  of  the  building  itself;  but  when 
it  was  required  to  enlarge  them  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  large  pictures,  the  retention  of  the 
circular  form  was  no  longer  practicable. 

The  Woodcut  No.  622,  showing  the  side 
elevation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  illustrates  well 
three  stages  of  this  process  as  practised  in  tho 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  exhibits  first  the 
large  undivided  window  without  mullions,  the 
glass  being  supported  by  strong  iron  bars ,  next, 
that  with  one  mullion  and  a  circular  rose  in  the 
head ;  and  lastly,  in  the  lower  storey,  a  complete 
traceried  window.  The  transition  from  the  old 
small  window  to  the  first  of  these  is  easdy 
explained,  and  the  Woodcut  No.  649,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  windows  in  St.  Martin  at  Paris, 
will  explain  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second.  Instead  of  one  large  undivided  opening, 
it  was  often  thought  more  expedient  to  introduce 
two  lancets  side  by  side ;  but  as  these  never  filled, 
nor  could  fill,  the  space  of  one  bay  so  as  to  follow 
its  principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to  introduce  a  circular  window  of 
greater  or  less  size  between  their  heads.  This,  with  the  rude 
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only    a    glance    from 


652      Window  at  Rheims 


construction  of  the  age,  presented  certain  difficulties  which  were 
obviated  by  carrying  the  masonry  of  the  vault  through  the  wall  so  as 
to  form  a  discharging  arch.  When  once  this  was  done  it  required 
an  experienced  builder  to  see  that  if  the 
discharging  arch  were  strong  enough,  the  whole 
of  the  wall  between  the  buttresses  might  be 
removed  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
building  This  was  accordingly  soon  done. 
The  pier  between  the  two  lancets  became 
attenuated  into  a  mullion,  the  circle  lost  its 
independence,  and  was  grouped  with  them 
under  the  discharging  arch,  which  was  carried 
down  each  side  in  boldly  splayed  jambs,  and 
the  whole  became  in  fact  a  traceried  window. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  we  have 
examples  of  the  two  extremes  of  these  tran- 
sitional windows  In  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  (Woodcut  No.  650)  the  circle  is 
small  and  insignificant,  and  only  serves  to  join 
together  the  two  lancets.  In  the  clerestory 
(Woodcut  No  651),  which  is  somewhat  later, 
the  circle  is  all  important  and  quite  overpowers 
the  lower  part.  Here  it  is  in  fact  a  circular 
window,  supported  by  a  rectilinear  substructure 
In  both  these  instances  the  discharging  arch 
still  retains  its  circular  form,  and  the  tracery  is 
still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  all  the  openings  are 
only  holes  of  various  forms  cut  into  a  flat 
surface,  whereas  to  make  it  perfect,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lines  of  two  contiguous 
openings  should  blend  together,  being  separated 
by  a  straight  or  curved  moulded  mullion,  and 
not  merely  pierced  as  they  are  in  this  instance. 
This  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  side-aisles  at 
Rheims,  where  the  pointed  Gothic  window 
has  become  complete  in  all  its  essential  parts. 
Even  here  it  will  be  observed  how  awkwardly 
the  circle  fits  into  the  spherical  triangle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
window.  Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable  awkwardness  in  the  small 
triangles  necessarily  left  in  fitting  circles  into  the  spaces  above  the 
lancets,  and  beneath  the  pointed  head  of  the  openings.  When  four 
or  five  lights  were  used  instead  of  two,  this  defect  became  more 
apparent ;  and  even  in  the  example  from  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No. 
653).  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  the  architect  has  not 
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been  able  to   obviate  the  discordance  between  the   conflicting  lines 

of  the  circle  and  spherical  triangle.     At  last,  after  two  centuries  of 

earnest  trial,  the  builders  of  those  days  found  themselves  constrained 

to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful  constructive  geometric  forms,  for 

tracery  of  a  more  manageable  nature,  and  in  place 

of  the  circle  they  invented  first  a  flowing  tracery, 

of  which  the  window  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No. 

654)  is  an  exquisite  example ,  and  then  having 

shaken   otf  the   trammels  of    constructive    form, 

launched    at   once   into    all  the  vagaries   of  the 

flamboyant  style.     In  this  style  stone  tracery  was 

made  to  look  bent  and  twisted,  as  willow  wands. 

Its    forms,    it   must  be   confessed,   were    always 

graceful,  but  constructively  weak,  and  frequently 

extravagant,  showing  a  complete  contrast   to   the 

contemporary    perpendicular    style    followed    in 

England.     That  failed  from  the  stiffness  of  its 

forms  y  this  from  the  fantastic  pliancy  with  which 

so  rigid  a  material  as  stone  was  used.     Greatness  '       l~~  ~  " 

0         ,  ...       .        _       ,  A  654.    Window  at  Chartres. 

or  grandeur  was  as  impossible  in  flamboyant 
tracery,  as  grace  and  beauty  were  with  the  perpendicular  style ;  still 
for  domestic  edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  churches  erected  in  the 
16th  century,  it  must  be  confessed  the  flamboyant  style  has  a  charm 
it  is  impossible  to  resist.  It  is  so  graceful  and  so  fantastically 
brilliant,  that  it  captivates  in  spite  of  our  soberer  reason,  lending  as 
it  does  an  elegance  to  every  edifice  where  it  is  found,  and  finding  its 
parallel  alone  among  the  graceful  fancies  of  the  Saracenic  architects 
of  the  best  age. 
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By  far  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  in  France  are  to  be 
found  among  the  great  circular  windows  with  which  the  west  ends  and 
transepts  of  the  cathedrals  were  adorned.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
instance  in  France  of  the  great  straight-mullioned  windows  of  which 
our  architects  were  so  fond,  and  even  where  the  east  end  terminates 
squarely,  as  at  Laon,  it  has  a  great  rose  window.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  circle,  so  long  as  it  was  wholly  adhered  to,  was  the 
noblest  form  architecturally,  both  externally  and  internally ;  but  when 
the  triforium  below  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  the 
circle  were  filled  with  tracery,  making  it  into  something  like  our  great 
windows,  the  result  was  a  confusion  of  the  two  modes,  in  which  the 
advantages  of  neither  were  preserved. 

Of  the  earlier  circular  windows,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  in  the 
western  front  at  Ohartres  (Woodcut  No.  655),  of  imperfect  tracery,  like 
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the  greater  part  of  that  cathedral,  but  of  great  size  and  majesty.  Its 
diameter  is  39  ft.  across  the  openings,  and  44  ft  6  in.  across  to  the 
outer  mouldings  of  the  circle.  Those  of  the  transepts  are  smaller, 
being  only  33  ft.  across  the  opening,  but  show  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  art  of  tracery,  which  by  the  time  they  were  executed  was 
becoming  far  better  understood 

If  space  admitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  examples  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  invention  between  these  early  efforts  and  the  almost 


655. 


West  Window,  Chartres. 


656.        Transept  Window,  Ohartres. 


657. 


West  Window,  Bheima. 


668.       West  Window,  EVIMUC. 


perfect  window  that  adorns  the  centre  of  the  west  front  at  Bheims 
(Woodcut  No.  657) ;  and  again  from  this  to  that  at  Evreux  (Woodcut 
No.  658).  In  the  latter  instance,  the  geometric  forms  have  given  way 
to  the  lace-work  of  flowing  tracery,  of  which  this  is  a  pleasing  example. 
It  is  further  remarkable  in  respect  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tracery  or 
mullions  are  of  the  same  thickness,  whereas  it  is  usual  in  flowing  or 
flamboyant  tracery  to  introduce  a  considerable  degree  of  subordination 
into  the  parts,  dividing  them  into  greater  or  smaller  ribs,  thus  avoid- 
ing confusion  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  constructive  appearance  which 
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it  otherwise  would  not  possess.  This  is  very  apparent  in  such  a 
window  as  that  which  adorns  the  west  front  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen, 
where  the  parts  are  distinctly  subordinated  to  one  another,  and  have 
consequently  that  strength  and  character  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
impart.  It  also  exemplifies  what  was  before  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  mode 
in  which  the  lower  external  angles  of  the  circle  were  filled  up,  and 
also,  in  a  far  more  pleasing  manner  than  usual,  the  mode  in  which  the 
"pierced  triforium  is 
made  to  form  part  of 
the  decoration.  Owing 
to  the  strong  transom 
bar  here  employed, 
there  is  strength  enough 
to  support  the  super- 
structure,  but  as  too 
often  is  the  case,  when 
this  is  subdued  and 
kept  under,  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the 
circular  and  upright 
parts,  which  is  not 
pleasing.  It  is  then 
neither  a  circular  nor 
an  upright  window,  but 
an  indeterminate  com- 
pound of  two  pleasing 
members,  in  which  both 
suffer  materially  by 


West  Window,  St.  Onen.    (From  Pogin.) 


juxtaposition.  669 

I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  that  out  of  at  least  a  hundred  first-class  examples  of  these 
circular  windows,  which  still  exist  in  France,  no  two  are  alike.  On 
the  contrary,  they  present  the  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  design. 
There  is  no  feature  on  which  the  French  architects  bestowed  more 
pains,  or  in  which  they  were  more  successful.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
chefs-tfceuire  of  their  decorative  abilities,  and  the  most  pleasing 
individual  features  of  their  greater  churches.  At  the  same  time, 
they  completely  refute  the  idea  that  the  pointed  form  is  at  all 
necessary  for  the  production  of  beauty  in  decorative  apertures. 


BATS. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  of  the  sub- 
division of  churches  into  bays,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  trav&s. 
The  two  typical  arrangements  of  these  are  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  616 
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and  617,  as  existing  before  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  forms.     In 
the  first  a  great  gallery  runs  over  the  whole  of  the  side  aisle,  introduced 
partly  as  a  constructive  expedient  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  flying 
buttresses  were  afterwards  employed,  partly  as  enabling  the  architect 
to  obtain  the  required  elevation  without  extraordinarily  tall  pillars  or 
wide  pier-spaces,  both  which  were  beyond  the  constructive  powers  of 
the  earlier  builders.     These  galleries  were  also  useful  as  adding  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  church,  as  people  were  able  thence  to  see  the 
ceremonies  performed  below,  and  to  hear  the  mass  and  music  as  well  as 
from  the  floor  of  the  church.    These  advantages  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  greater  dignity  and  architectural  beauty  of  the  second  arrange- 
ment (Woodcut  No.  617)  where  the  whole  height  was  divided  into 
that  of  the  side-aisles  and  of  a  clerestory,  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  triforium  gallery,  which  represented  in  fact  the  depth  of  the 
wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the  side-aisles.    When  once  this  simple 
and  beautiful  arrangement  was  adopted,  it  continued  with  very  little 
variation  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.1    The  proportions  generally 
used  were  to  make  the  aisles  half  the  height  of  the  nave.     In  other 
words,  the  string-course  below  the  triforium  divided  the  height  into 
two  equal  parts ;  the  space  above  that  was  divided  into  three,  of  which 
two  were  allotted  to  the  clerestory,  and  one  to  the  triforium.2    It  is 
true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  'instance  in  which  the  proportions  here 
given  are  exactly  preserved,  but  they  sufficiently  represent  the  general 
division  of  the  parts,  from  which  the  architects  only  deviated  slightly, 
sometimes    on    one    side,    sometimes   on    the    other,    according    to 
their  taste  or  caprice.    The  only  really  important  change  afterwards 
introduced  was  that  of  glazing  the  triforium  gallery  also,  by  adopting 
a  flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side-aisles,  as  the  nave  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  or  by  covering  each  bay  by  a  pyramidal 
roof  not  seen  from  the  interior,  as  is  shown  in  the  Woodcuts  Nos.  621 
and  641 ;  the  whole  walls  of  the  church,  with  the  slight  exception  of 
the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-arches,  having  thus  become  walls  of  glass, 
the  mass  of  the  vault  being  supported  only  by  the  deep  and  bold  con- 
structive lines  of  which  the  framework  of  the  glazed  surfaces  consists. 

In  England,  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
glazed  triforium,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  in  the 
later  styles  of  the  French  architects,  and  where  it  retains  its  coloured 
glass,  which  is  indispensable,  produces  the  most  fairy-like  effect.  It  is 
however,  questionable  whether  the  deep  shadow  and  constructive  pro- 
priety of  the  English  practice  is  not  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory. 


1  The  earlier  form  is  found  retained  at 
Noyon,  at  Parts,  and  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  12th  century ,  but  in  the 
find  years  of  the  13th  it  gave  place  to 


the   second,  and  was  not  afterwards 
revived. 
2  See  Introduction,  page  29,  Woodcut 
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In  a  structure  of  glass  and  iron  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  French  practice ,  but  in  a  building  of  stone  and  wood  more  solidity 
is  required  to  produce  an  effect  which  shall  be  permanently  pleasing. 


VAULTS. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  essential  a  part  of  a  Gothic 
church  the  vault  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  the  governing  power 
that  gave  form  to  the  art.  We  have  also  seen  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  architects  arrived  at  the  intersecting  vault,  which  became 
the  typical  form  in  the  best  age.  In  France  especially  the  stone  vault 
was  retained  throughout  as  a  really  essential  feature,  for  though  the 
English  were  so  successful  in  the  art  of  constructing  ornamental 
wooden  roofs,  the  practice  never  prevailed  in  France 

In  the  best  age  the  arrangement  of  the  French  vaults  was  extremely 
simple.  The  aisles  were  generally  built  in  square  compartments,  the 
vaults  of  which  were  first  cir- 
cumscribed, each  by  four  equal 
arches  (Woodcut  No.  660),  of 
which  A  A  were  transverse  ribs 
or  arcs  doubleaux  as  the  French 
called  them,  and  were  used,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  old  tunnel- 
vaults.  These  arches,  as  spring- 
ing from  the  main  points  of 
support,  were  the  principal 
strengtheners  of  the  vault, 
and  served  as  permanent  centres  for  the  superstructure.  B  was  called 
Hhe  former et,  and  was  a  rib  built  into  the  wan,  of  the  same  form  as  the 
transverse  ribs,  and  so  called  because,  being  the  first  constructed,  it  gave 
the  form  to  the  vault.  Lastly,  there  were  two  more  ribs  springing  from 
angle  to  angle,  and  intersecting  one  another  at  c.  These  were  called 
ogives,  from  the  Latin  word  augere,  to  strengthen,1  the  chief  object  of 
their  employment  however  being  to  serve  as  centering  In  Roman 
vaulting  similar  ribs  were  employed,  but  the  spaces  between  were  sub- 
sequently filled  in  flush  with  concrete.  In  Renaissance  and  in  modern 
work  (suoh  as  in  cellar  or  dock-vaults,  for  instance),  when  built  in 
brick,  stone  voussoirs  are  used  for  the  groins,  because  the  brickwork 
used  there  would  be  liable  to  be  crushed  or  fall  out ;  here  also  the  stone 
is  flush  with  the  brickwork,  but  the  Mediaeval  architects  recognised 


Diagram  of  Vaulting. 


1  The  French  antiquaries  employ  this 
word  as  if  it  signified  a  pointed  arch, 
whence  they  designate  the  style  itself  as 
ogiwtl.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 


the  word  has  nothing  to  do  -with  the  form 
of  the  arch  or  the  ogee,  but  is  the  name 
of  a  nb  common  to  the  round-arched  aa 
well  as  to  the  pointed  style. 
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the  value  of  the  rib,  not  only  as  a  permanent  centre,  but  as  suggesting 
the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  strength 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  parts,  only 
that,  being  twice  as  wide  as  each  compartment  was  broad,  the  length 
of  the  transverse  ribs  and  of  the  intersecting  ogives  was  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  formerets  than  in  the  aisles  Another  addition,  and 
certainly  an  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of  ridge-ribs  (D  D), 

marking  the  point  of  the  vault. 
These  could  not  of  course  be 
used  with  circular  arches, 
where  there  was  no  centre  line 
for  them  to  mark;  and  it 
probably  was  from  this  cause 
that  the  French  seldom  adopted 
them,  having  been  accustomed 
to  vaults  not  requiring  them. 
Another  reason  was  that  all 
their  earlier  vaults  were  more 
or  less  domical,  or  in  other 
words  the  point  o  was  higher 
than  the  points  A  or  B,  though 
this  is  more  apparent  in  hex- 
apartite  vaults,  or  where  one 
compartment  of  the  nave-vaults 
takes  in  two  of  the  aisles,  than 
in  quadripartite,  like  those 
now  under  consideration.  Still 
all  French  vaults  have  this 
peculiarity  more  or  less,  and 
consequently  the  longitudinal 
ridge-rib,  where  used,  has  an  up 
and  down  broken  appearance, 
which  is  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  must  in  a  great  measure 
have  prevented  its  adoption. 
There  is,  however,  at  least  one  exception  to  this  rule  in  France,  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  the  Woodcut  No.  661,  where 
this  rib  is  used  with  so  pleasing  an  effect  that  one  is  surprised  it  was 
not  in  more  general  favour. 

These  are  the  only  features  usually  employed  by  French  architects 
but  we  do  sometimes  find  tiercerons,  or  secondary  ogives,  used  to 
strengthen  as  well  as  to  ornament  the  plain  faces  of  the  vaults,  one  or 
two  on  each  face,  as  at  B  a  (in  Woodcut  No.  660) ;  smallribs  or  liemes, 
F  F,  from  Her,  to  bind,  were  also  occasionally  used  to  connect  all  these 
at  the  centre,  where  they  formed  star  patterns,  and  other  complicated 


Abbey  Church,  Souvigny 
(From '  L'Ancien  Bourbonnais.') 
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but  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  vault.  These  last,  however,  are  rare 
and  exceptional  in  French  vaulting,  though  they  were  treated  by  the 
English  architects  with  such  success  that  we  wonder  they  were  not 
more  generally  adopted  in  France.  The  most  probable  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  the  French  architects  depended  more  on  colour  than 
on  relief  for  the  effect  of  their  vaults,  while  in  England  colour  was 
sparingly  used,  its  place  being  supplied  by  constructive  carving. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods 
when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  have  a  great  advantage  now,  inas- 
much as  the  carving  remains,  while  the  paintings  of  the  others  have 
perished,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of  their  original  effect. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great  polygonal  vault  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  chevet,  which  as  an  architectual  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  light 
constructive  roof,  a  Jar  more  beautiful  tihmg  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  apse,  notwithstanding  its  mosaics.  Still,  as 
the  French  used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
its  construction;  and  in  their  excessive  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
solid  wall,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  surface  for  painted  glass, 
they  often  distorted  these  vaults  in  a  very  unpleasing  manner. 

The  chevet  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No.  643)  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  early  form  of  vault,  which  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  windows  and  general  sobriety  of  the  composition,  avoids  the 
defects  above  alluded  to.  Of  the  later  examples  there  are  few, 
except  that  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  661,  where  the 
difficulty  has  been  entirely  conquered  by  constructing  the  spandrils 
with  pierced  tracery,  so  that  the  vault  virtually  springs  from  nearly 
the  same  height  as  the  arch  of  the  windows,  and  a  very  slight 
improvement  would  have  made  this  not  only  constructively,  but 
artistically  perfect.  This  is  a  solitary  specimen,  and  one  which, 
though  among  the  most  beautiful  suggestions  of  Gothic  art,  has  found 
no  admirers,  or  at  least  no  imitators. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  construction,  these  pierced  semi- 
domes  are  not  only  the  best  specimens  of  French  vaulting,  but  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a  finer  termination  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  great 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose  windows  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

BUTTRESSES. 

The  employment  of  buttresses  was  a  constructive  expedient  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  use  of  vaults  for  "the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  l&ick  walls 
to  resist  the  thrust,  or  to  support  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  materials.  The  theory  of  the  buttress  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  662),  representing  seven  blocks 
or  masses  of  masonry,  disposed  first  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  wall,  but  which  evidently  affords 
very  little  resistance  to  a  thrust  or  push  tending 
to  overturn  it  from  within.  The  left-hand 
arrangement  is,  from  the  additional  breadth  of 
base  in  the  direction  of  the  thrust,  much  less 
liable  to  fall  outwards,  provided  the  distance  of 
the  blocks  from  one  another  is  not  too  great,  and 
the  mass  of  the  vault  does  not  press  heavily  on 
the  intermediate  space.  This  last  difficulty  was 
so  mujch  felt  by  the  earlier  French  architects 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  South  of  France  especially,  they  used  the 
roof  of  the  side-aisle  as  a  continuous  buttress  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
their  tunnel-vaults.  It  was  surmounted  also  by  the  introduction  of 

intersecting  vaults,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
expedient  all  the  thrusts  were  collected 
together  at  a  point  over  each  pier,  and  a 
resisting  mass  applied  on  that  one  point  was 
sufficient  to  give  all  the  stability  required. 
This,  and  the  desire  of  raising  the  lights 
as  high  as  possible  into  the  roof,  were  the 
principal  causes  that  brought  this  form  of 
vaulting  into  general  use ,  still  it  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  the  continuous  vault 
is  not  artistically  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  two  forms,  if  not  constructively  so  also. 
There  was  yet  another  difficulty  to  be 
mastered,  which  was  that  the  principal 
vault  to  be  abutted  was  that  over  the 
nave  or  central  part  of  the  church,  and 
buttresses  of  the  requisite  depth  would 
have  filled  up  the  side-aisles  entirely.  The 
difficulty  first  presented  itself  in  the 
building  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius 
(Woodcut  No.  203),  and  was  there  got 
over  in  something  like  the  manner  prac- 
tically adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  except 
that  the  arch  was  there  carried  inside, 
whereas  the  Gothic  architects  threw  the 
abutting  arch  across  on  the  outside  and  above  the  roof. 

Several  of  the  previous  woodcuts1  show  the  system    of  flying 


1  See  Woodcuts  Noa.  621,  629, 641,  &c. 
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buttresses  in  various  stages  of  advancement.  The  view  of  one  of  those 
of  the  choir  of  St  Ouen  (No.  663)  exhibits  the  system  in  its  greatest 
degree  of  development.  Here  there  are  two  vertical  and  two  flying 
buttresses,  forming  a  system  of  great  lightness,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  immense  constructive  strength,  and  when  used  sparingly  and  with 
elegance,  as  in  this  instance,  constituting  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
The  abuse  of  this  expedient,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  and  else- 
where, went  very  far  to  mar  the  proper  effect. 

The  cathedral  at  Ohartres  presents  a  singular  but  very  beautiful 
instance  of  an  earlier  form  of  flying  buttress  •  there  the  immense  span 
of  the  central  vault  put  the  architects  on  their  mettle  to  provide  a 
sufficient  abutment,  and  they  did  it  by  building  what  was  literally 
an  open  wall  across  the  aisle 
(see  Woodcut  No.  628),  strongly 
arched,  and  the  arches  connected 
by  short  strong  pillars  radiating 
with  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch. 
Nothing  could  well  be  stronger 
and  more  scientific  than  this, 
but  the  absence  of  perpen- 
dicularity in  the  pillars  was 
unpleasing  to  the  eye  then  as 
now,  and  the  contrivance  was 
never  repeated. 

A  far  more  pleasing  form 
was  that  adopted  afterwards  at 
Amiens  (Woodcut  No.  664)  and 
elsewhere,  where  a  series  of 
small  traceried  arches  stand  on 
the  lower  flying  buttress,  and 
support  the  upper,  which  is 
straight-lined  Even  here,  however,  the  difficulty  is  not  quite  got 
over  ;  the  unequal  height  of  these  connecting  arches,  and  the  awkward 
angle  which  the  lower  supports  make  with  the  curvilinear  form  on 
which  they  rest,  deprive  them  of  that  constructive  propriety  which 
alone  secures  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result  in  architecture.  The 
problem  indeed  is  one  which  the  French  never  thoroughly  solved, 
though  they  bestowed  immense  pains  upon  it.  Brilliant  as  the  effect 
sometimes  is  of  the  immense  mass  of  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses, 
they  are  seldom  so  put  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  satisfactory 
result  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Taken  all  in  all,  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  example  is  that  of  Bheims  (Woodcut  No.  629) — those 
on  each  side  of  the  nave  especially — where  two  bold  simple  arches 
transmit  the  pressure  from  a  bold  exquisitely  pinnacled  buttress  to 
the  aides  of  the  clerestory,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 


664.    Flying  Battresa  at  Amiens.    (From  Chapuy  ) 
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whatever  either  as  to  their  purpose  or  their  sufficiency  to  accomplish 
their  object. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  which  the  French  attained  in  their 
flying  buttresses,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  did  not  carry  this 
feature  too  far.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
abuse  of  the  system  to  confuse  the  outlines  and  to  injure  the  true 
architectural  effect  of  the  exterior.  Internally  it  no  doubt  enabled 
them  to  lighten  their  piers  and  increase  the  size  of  their  windows  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  and  to  judge  fairly  we  must  balance  between  the 
gain  to  the  interior,  and  the  external  disadvantages.  This  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  when  considering  the  next  constructive  expedient, 
which  was  thai?  of  the  introduction  of  pinnacles. 


PINNACLES. 

The  use  of  pinnacles,  considered  independently  of  their  ornamental 
purposes,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wall  or  pillar  which 
has  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  vault  or  any  other  power  exerted  laterally, 
depends  for  its  stability  on  its  thickness,  its  solidity,  and  generally 
on  its  lateral  strength.  A  material  consideration,  as  affecting  this 
solidity,  is  that  of  weight.  The  most  frequent  use  of  pinnacles  by  the 
French  was  to  surmount  the  piers  from  which  the  flying  buttresses 
sprang.  To  these  piers  weight  and  solidity  were  thus  imparted, 
rendering  them  a  sufficiently  steady  abutment  to  the  flying  arches, 
which  in  their  turn  abutted  the  central  vaults. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  expedients  of  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  were  only  employed  to  support  the  central  roof  of  the  nave. 
The  vaults  of  the  aisles  were  so  narrow  as  not  to  require  any  elaborate 
system  of  abutments  for  their  support — the  ordinary  thickness  of  the 
walls  would  have  sufficed  for  that  purpose;  but  they  also  had  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  the  supports  designed  for  the  larger  vaults. 

As  a  general  rule  the  English  architects  ne^er  hesitated  to  weight 
their  walls  so  as  to  apply  the  resistance  directly  on  the  point  required, 
and  not  only  adorned  the  roofs  of  their  churches  with  pinnacles,  but 
raised  towers  and  lanterns  on  the  intersections  on  all  occasions.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  always  preferred  placing  these  objects,  not 
on  their  churches,  but  rather  grouped  around  them,  and  springing 
from  the  ground.  This,  it  is  true,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  height 
and  lightness  internally  to  an  extent  unknown  in  England.  This 
extravagance  proved  prejudicial  to  the  true  effect  even  of  the  interior, 
while  externally  the  system  was  very  destructive  of  grace  and  har- 
mony. A  French  cathedral  is  generally  solid  and  simple,  as  high 
as  the  parapet  of  the  side-aisles,  but  above  this  base  the  forest  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  that  spring  from  it  entirely  obscure  the 
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clerestory,  and  confuse  its  lines.  Above  this  again  the  great  mass  and 
simple  form  of  the  high  steep  roof,  unbroken  by  pinnacles  or  other 
ornaments,  contrasts  unpleasingly  with  the  lightness  and  confused 
lines  immediately  below  it.  This  inconsistency  tends  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  French  cathedrals,  and  even  of  their  churches,  though  in  the 
smaller  buildings  the  effect  is  less  glaring  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  parts. 


SPIRES. 

An  easy  transition  leads  from  pinnacles  to  spires,  the  latter  being 
but  the  perfect  development  of  the  former,  and  each  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  other  in  producing  a  thoroughly  harmonious  effect. 
Still  their  uses  were  widely  different,  for  the  spire  never  was  a  con- 
structive expedient,  or  useful  in  any  way.  Indeed,  of  all  architectural 
features,  it  is  the  one  perhaps  to  which  it  is  least  easy  to  apply  any 
utilitarian  rule. 

Towers  were  originally  introduced  in  Christian  edifices  partly  as 
bell-towers,  partly  as  symbols  of  power,  and  sometimes  perhaps  as 
fortifications,  to  which  may  be  added  the  general  purpose  of  orna- 
menting the  edifices  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  giving  to  them 
that  dignity  which  elevation  always  conveys. 

Prom  the  tower  the  spire  arose  first  as  a  wooden  roof,  and  as 
height  was  one  of  the  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  building  the 
tower,  it  was  natural  to  eke  this  out  by  giving  the  roof  an  exaggerated 
elevation  beyond  what  was  actually  required  as  a  mere  protection  from 
the  weather.  When  once  the  idea  was  conceived  of  rendering  it  an 
ornamental  feature,  the  architects  were  not  long  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  step  was  that  of  cutting  off  the  angles, 
making  it  an  octagon,  and  carrying  up  the  angles  of  the  tower  by 
pinnacles,  with  a  view  to  softening  the  transition  between  the  per- 
pendicular and  sloping  part,  and  reducing  it  again  to  harmony. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  in  which  this  transition  is  successfully 
accomplished  is  in  the  old  spire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  627) ,  the 
change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon,  and  from  the  tower  to  the 
pyramid,  being  managed  with  great  felicity.  The  western  spires  of  St. 
Stephen's  abbey  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  613),  though  added  in  the  age  of 
pointed  Gothic  to  towers  of  an  earlier  age,  are  also  pleasing  specimens. 
But  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  in  France,  for  its  size  and  age,  is  that 
of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  665),  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
properties  of  a  good  design  without  either  poverty  or  extravagance. 
The  little  lantern  of  Ste.  Marie  de  ITfepine  (Woodcut  No.  644),  though 
small,  is  as  graceful  an  object  as  can  well  be  designed  ;  and  the  new 
spire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  627),  as  before  remarked,  is,  except  as 
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regards  the  defects  inherent  in  its  age,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  rarer  in  France 
than  might  be  expected.    This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  spires  having 


665.  St  Pierre,  Caen     (From  Cbapny ) 

been  of  wood,  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  to  their 
removal;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of 
erecting  them  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church  of  St  John  at  Soissons  has  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.     At  Bayeux  are  two  others,  not  very  beautiful  in 
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themselves,  but  which  group  pleasingly  with  a  central  lantern  of  the 
Renaissance  age.1  And  at  Coutances  there  are  two  others  of  the  best 
age  (Woodcut  No.  634),  which  combined  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  towers  in  France. 
Here  the  pitch  of  the 
roof  is  very  low,  and 
altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building 
is  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons 
of  art  prevalent  on 
this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel than  with  those 
which  found  favour  in 
France. 

Of  the  earlier 
French  lanterns,  this 
at  Coutances  is  perhaps 
the  best  specimen  to 
be  found'  of  the  latter 
class  there  is  none  finer 
than  that  of  St.  Ouen 
(Woodcut  No.  666), 
and  had  the  western 
towers  been  completed 
in  the  same  character, 
in  accordance  with  the 
original  design,  the 
towers  of  this  church 
would  probably  be  un- 
rivalled. Even  alone 
the  lantern  is  a  very 
noble  architectural  fea- 
ture, and  appropriate 
to  its  position,  though 
some  of  the  details 
mark  the  lateness  of 
the  age  in  which  it  666 
was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  happy  in  their  designs  of  spires 
and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  many  other  features. 


Lantern,  St  Onen,  Rouen     (From  a  print  Toy  Chapuy  ) 


>  This  was  taken  down  in  1856  to 
relieve  the  piers  of  the  tower  which  were 
being  crushed  owing  to  their  defective 


construction  After  the  rehuilding  of  the 
piers  in  1856-59,  a  poorly  designed 
Gothic  lantern  was  substituted.— ED 
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It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller  deco- 
rative features  that  crowd  every  part  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  France, 
many  of  which  indeed  belong  more  to  the  department  of  the  sculptor 
than  to  that  of  the  architect,  though  the  two  are  so  intimately  inter- 
woven that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  them.  It  is, 

however,  to  the  extreme  care  bestowed 
on  these  details  and  their  extraordinary 
elaboration  that  the  Gothic  churches  of 
the  best  age  owe  at  least  half  their 
effect.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Italy  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
ages,  larger  and  grander  in  their  pro- 
portions than  some  of  the  best  French 
examples,  but  they  fail  to  produce  a 
similar  effect  because  these  details  are 
al]  —if  the  expression  may  be  used — 
machine-made.  The  same  forms  and 
ornaments  are  repeated  throughout,  and 
too  frequently  borrowed  from  some  other 
place  without  any  evidence  of  thought 
or  fitness  in  their  application,  and 
consequently  call  up  no  responsive 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
On  this  side  of  the  Alps,  in  the  best 


667. 


Corbel     (From  Didron, 
*  Auoales  Archeologiqueb ') 


age,   every  moulding,   every  detail,  exhibits  an  amount  of  thought 
combined  with  novelty,  and  is  always  so  appropriate  to  the  place  or 

use  to  which  it  is 
applied,  that  it  never 
fails  to  produce  the 
most  pleasing  effect, 
and*  to  heighten  to 
a  great  extent  the 
beauty  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is 
found.  The  corbel 
for  instance  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut 

668  Capitals  from  Khelms.  Nb.    667    IS   as    much 

a      niche      for      the 

statue  as  a  bracket  to  support  the  ends  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults, 
and  is  one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  are  met  with  every- 
where in  Gothic  art  of  that  happy  mixture  of  the  arts  of  the  mason, 
the  carver,  and  the  sculptor,  which,  when  successfully  combined, 
produce  a  true  artistic  effect.  These  combinations  are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  classify  them, 
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or  even  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  varieties  found  in  any  single 
cathedral.1 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  in  all 
the  best  buildings  vary  with  every  shaft,  and  appear  to  have  been 
executed  after  the  architect  had  finished  his  labours,  by  artists  of  a 
very  high  class.  In  the  best  age,  in  France  at  least,  as  in  the  examples 
from  Eheims,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  668,  they  would  appear  to  have 
retained  a  reminiscence  of  a  Roman  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  used 
it  with  a  freedom  entirely  their  own. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exigencies  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  were 
a  stone  roof,  a  glass  wall,  and  as  great  an  amount  of  space  on  the  floor, 
as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  points  of  support,  as  could  be 
obtained.  The  two  first  of  these  points  have  been  sufficiently  insisted 
upon  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the  last,  however,  demands  a  few  more 
remarks,  as  the  success  achieved  by  the  masons  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
this  respect  was  one  of  their  chief  merits,  though  it  was  but  a  mechanical 
merit  after  all,  and  one  in  which  they  hardly  surpassed  their  masters 
the  Romans.  The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  for  instance,  covers  a  space  of 
68,000  sq.  ft ,  or  about  the  average  size  of  a  French  cathedral,  and 
the  points  of  support,  or  in  other  words  the  piers  and  walls,  occupy 
only  6900  sq.  ft.,  or  between  a  9th  and  a  10th  part  of  the  whole  area. 
If  we  turn  to  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  we  find  the 
points  of  support  occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area, 
though  built  on  the  model,  and  almost  a  copy,  of  the  Roman  basilica. 
At  St.  Mary's  at  Florence  they  occupy  one-fifth ;  and  in  St.  Paul's, 
London,  and  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls  and  pillars  occupy  in 
the  first  rather  more,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.  If 
from  these  we  turn  to  some  of  the  Mediaeval  examples,  we  find  for 
instance  at 

Ratio 

0  181,  or  between  l-5th  and  l-6th 

0  130,        ,,          l-8th. 

0  122,        , ,          l-8th  and  l-9th 

0-040,        , ,         l-10th  and  1-lltb. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourges  include  a  heavy  and  extended 
porch  not  belonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  omitted  would 


The  whole  area. 

Solid 

Bourges  . 

.  61,591   . 

.  11,908 

Chartres  . 

.  68,261  . 

.     8,888 

Paris  .     . 

.  64,108  . 

.     7,852 

St  Ouen  . 

.  47,107  . 

.     4,637 

1  M.  VioUet  le  Duo's  'Dicstionnaire 
d'  Architecture*  contains  several  hundred 
examples  of  these  minor  architectural 
details  of  French  Mediaeval  architecture 
All  are  there  drawn  with  skill,  and 
engraved  with  exquisite  taste  They 


form  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the 
exuberance  of  fancy  and  fertility  of 
invention  of  the  French  architects  in 
those  days.  The  limits  of  this  work  do 
not  admit  of  more  than  a  mere  passing 
allusion  to  this  most  fascinating  subject 
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reduce  the  fractional  proportion  considerably;  and  if  the  unbuilt 
towers  of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  proportion  of  the  points  of 
support  to  the  area  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth 

Our  best  English  examples  show  a  proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  though  they  have  not  the  great  height  and  wide- 
spreading  vaults  of  the  French  cathedrals,  their  spires  and  pinnacles 
externally  perhaps  more  than  counterbalance  this  Taken  altogether 
it  may  generally  be  stated  that  one-tenth  is  about  the  proportion  in 
the  best  Gothic  churches  of  the  best  age.  When  we  find  it  exceed 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lightness  of  the  walls  and  pillars  has  been 
carried  to  excess,  and  even  in  St.  Ouen,  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  on 
this  side.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  a  church  requires  solidity,  and  apparent  as  well'  as  real  strength ; 
for,  without  affecting  the  extreme  massiveness  of  Egyptian  art,  with 
its  wonderful  expression  of  power  and  durability,  there  is  an  opposite 
extreme  far  more  prejudicial  to  true  architectural  effect  in  parading, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  contrivances  of  construction,  so  as  to  gain  the 
utmost  utilitarian  effect  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  means. 
This  the  Egyptians  utterly  despised  and  rejected,  and  heaped  mass  on 
mass,  even  at  the  expense  of  any  convenience  or  use  for  which  the 
building  might  have  been  designed.  The  French  architects,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  it  their  study  to  dispense  with  every  ton  of  stone  they  could 
possibly  lay  aside.  This  system  they  undoubtedly  carried  too  far,  for 
without  looking  at  such  extreme  examples  as  the  choir  of  Beauvais  or 
St  Ouen,  everywhere  in  France  we  find  a  degree  of  airy  lightness  and 
tenuity  of  parts  destructive  of  many  of  the  most  important  conditions 
of  architectural  excellence. 


FURNITURE   OP   CHURCHES. 

Little  less  thought  and  expense  were  probably  bestowed  upon  what 
we  may  call  the  furnishing  of  Gothic  churches  than  upon  the  fabrics 
themselves.  Though  the  objects  included  in  this  denomination  were 
altogether  of  a  lower  class  of  art,  they  were  still  essential  parts  of  the 
whole  design,  and  we  cannot  fairly  judge  of  the  buildings  themselves 
without  at  least  endeavouring  to  supply  their  minor  arrangements. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  in  France,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  as  no  one  church  or  chapel  displays  at  the  present  day  all  the 
wealth  and  ornament  which  once  belonged  to  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  in  France  with  its  original  altar, 
the  most  sacred  and  therefore  generally  the  most  richly  adorned  part 
of  the  whole.  These  have  either  been  plundered  by  the  Huguenots, 
rebuilt  in  the  execrable  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.?  or  destroyed 
(Juring  the  Revolution, 
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The  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rouen  are  among  the  few  which 
retain,  their  original  stalls ,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  choir  at  Chartres 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  ornamental  sculpture  to  be  found. 
That  at  Alby  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  fragments  of  this  feature 
still  exist  in  many  cathedrals. 

The  Rood-screens,  or  Jules,  which  almost  all  French  churches  once 
possessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  parts  of  these  enclosures.  A 


669.        Rood-Screen  from  the  Madeleine  at  Troyes.    (From  Arnand, '  Voyage  dans  I'Aube.*) 

good  example  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  at 
Troyes  (Woodcut  No.  669),  which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  rich- 
ness of  decoration  that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Though 
late  in  age,  and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  mnch  elegance  as 
to  disarm  criticism.  It  makes  us  too  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-screens 
of  St.  Ouen's  (of  which  we  can  alone  judge  from  drawings)  and  of  the 
larger  cathedrals ;  though  of  these  we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  by 
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following  out  the  design  of  the  lateral  screens,  of  which  they  formed 
a  part. 

If  to  these  we  add  the  altars  of  the  minor  chapels,  with  the  screens 
that  divided  them  from  the  nave,  the  tombs  of  wealthy  prelates  and 
nobles,  the  organ  galleries,  with  their  spiral  stairs  and  richly-carved 
instrument  cases,  and  all  the  numberless  treasures  of  art  accumulated 
by  wealth  and  piety,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  Mediaeval 
cathedral  really  was,  though  scarcely  one  now  exists  in  any  part  of 
Europe  in  an  entire  state. 


DOMESTIC  AKCHITECTURE. 

It  is  probable  that  specimens  remain  sufficient  to  elucidate  in  an 
archaeological  point  of  view  the  progress  of  domestic  architecture  iii 
France,  and  thereby  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people;  but  these  remains  are  much  less 
magnificent  and  are  less  perfectly  preserved  than 
the  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  have  con- 
sequently received  comparatively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  the  royal  palaces  been  preserved 
to  our  day,  or  even  any  of  the  greater  municipal 
buildings,  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
The  former  have,  however,  perished,  without  aij 

exception;  and 
as  regards  the 
latter,  France 
seems  always  to 
have  presented 
a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the 
neighbouring 
country  of 
Flanders. 

No  town  in 
France  proper 
seems  to  have 
possessed  in  the 
Middle  Ages 
prior  to  the  end 
of  the  15th 
century  either  a 
municipality  or 
a  town-hall  of 

any  note.     When  necessary  to  discuss  communal  business  it  was  the 
custom  to  meet  in  the  open  air,  or  occasionally  in  the  churches  or 
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cloisters.  There  is  one  notable  exception  to  this  in  the  town-hall  of 
St.  Antonm,  in  the  department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  which  is  a 
remarkable  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  and  though  partially  restored 
retains  still  the  principal  features  of  its  early  design  (Woodcut  670). 
The  ground  storey,  used  as  a  market,  consists  of  a  series  of  pointed 
arches,  the  one  on  the  left  being  a  passage-way  through.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  fine  room,  lighted  by  three  windows,  each  subdivided  by  three 
shafts.  The  two  piers  separating  the  windows  (and  which  on  the  inner 
wall  support  segmental  arches  carrying  the  wall  above)  are  decorated 
with  sculpture  representing  Adam  and  Eve  and  Moses.  The  second 
storey,  which  rises  into  the  roof,  is  lighted  by  three  double  windows. 
Of  later  examples  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  commencement  of  the 
16th  centuries  there  exist  still  the  town-hall  of  Compiegne,  a  beautiful 
example,  with  central  tower; 
and  at  Saumur,  St  Quentm, 
Orleans,  Bruges,  and  Beaugency 
a  series  of  small  but  interesting 
buildings,  some  flamboyant  and 
others  showing  early  Renaissance 
influence. 

In  a  work  like  the  present, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  in 
extent  to  admit  of  all  the  great 
typical  examples  of  architectural 
art  being  enumerated,  much  less 
described,  it  is  evident  that  to 
domestic  art  a  very  subordinate 
position  must  be  assigned.  Per- 
haps it  OUght  to  be  Omitted  W1'  HoMeatCl0^  CFw»  Gallhabaud.) 

altogether.  There  are,  however,  so  many  beauties  in  even  the  most 
insignificant  productions  of  the  great  ages,  that  it  may  be  expedient 
at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  three  examples 
here  given  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  art  at  the  three 
great  epochs  of  the  Prench  Gothic  style. 

The  first  (Woodcut  No.  671)  is  from  a  house  at  Cluny,  and  ex- 
hibits the  round-arched  arcade  with  its  alternate  single  and  coupled 
columns,  which  arrangement  was  usual  at  that  period,  and  of  which 
examples  are  found  all  over  the  South  of  Prance  and  as  far  north  at 
least  as  Auxerre. 

The  second  (Woodcut  Ha  672)  represents  a  house  at  Yrieix,  and 
shows  the  pointed  Gothic  style  in  its  period  of  greatest  development ; 
and  although  the  openings  are  of  larger  extent  than  would  be  con- 
venient in  this  climate,  they  are  not  more  so  than  would  be  suitable, 
while  they  give,  in  the  South  of  Prance,  great  lightness  and  elegpace  to 
the  fagade.  The  third  example  is  from  the  portal  of  the  Ducal 
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at  Kancy  (Woodcut  No  673),  and  is  an  instance  of  the  form  the  style 
took  when  on  the  verge  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  without 
elegance,  though  somewhat  strange  and  unmeaning,  and,  except  as 
regards  the  balconies,  the  parts  generally  seem  designed  solely  for 
ornament  without  any  constructive  or  utilitarian  motive. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  French  domestic  architecture  is  the  house  of  Jacques  Cceur,  at 
Bourges,  now  'used  as  the  town-hall.  It  was  built  by  the  wealthy 
but  ill-used  banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and  every  part  of  it  shows 
evidence  of  careful  design  and  elaborate  execution ,  it  was  erected 
too  at  an  age  before  the  style  had  become  entirely  debased,  and  as 
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House  at  Tneuc     (Fiom  Gailhabaud  ) 


a  private  residence  situated  in  a  town,  and  therefore  without  any 
attempt  at  fortification,  is  the  best  that  France  now  possesses. 

The  chateau  cf  Meilhan  (Cher)  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  same 
design,  tout  at  least  a  hundred  years  more  modern. 

Rouen  possesses  several  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  a  late 
date ;  so  does  Paris— and  among  others,  the  celebrated  Hdtel  de  Cluny. 
Few  of  the  great  towns  are  however  without  fragments  of  some  sort, 
but  hardly  any  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  separate  notice 
or  illustration. 

France  is  not  so  rich  as  either  Germany  or  England  in  specimens 
of  castellated  architecture.  This  does  not  apparently  arise  from  the 
fact  of  no  castles  having  been  built  during  the  Midc&e  Ages,  but  rather 
fpom  their  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  wify  for  more  convenient 
dwellings  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  and  even  before  his  time, 
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-when  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use.  Still  the  chateaux  of  Pierre- 
fonds  and  Coney  are  in  their  own  class  as  fine  as  anything  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  circular  keep  of  the  latter  castle  is  perhaps  unique, 
both  from  its  form  and  dimensions ,  but  being  entirely  gutted  inside 
its  architectural  features  are  gone,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  under- 
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Portal  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Nancy.    (From  JDusomerard.) 


stand  how  it  was  originally  arranged,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
lighted  and  rendered  habitable. 1 

Tancarville  still  retains  some  of  the  original  features  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, as  do  also  the  castles  of  Falaise  and  Gaillard. 

The  keeps  of  Yincennes  and  Loches  are  still  remarkable  for  their 


1  Viollet  le  Due,  in  his  'Architecture 
Militaire/  p  96,  gives  a  section  of  the 
Donjon  at  Goucy,  which,  however,  by  no 


means  explains  how  the  interior  was 
lighted,  nor  does  it  accord  with  what  I 
believe  I  saw  there. 
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height,  though  they  hardly  retain  any  features  which  can  be  called 
strictly  architectural.  In  the  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  Carcassonne 
and  Aigues  Mortes,  and  in  the  North,  Foug&res,  retain  as  much  of 
their  walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  place  in  Europe.  The  former 
in  particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains, 
gives  a  singularly  favourable  and  impressive  idea  of  the  grave  majesty 
of  an  ancient  fortalice.  But  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all 
sorts,  the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  would  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  castles  in  Europe  even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness 
of  its  walls  and  towers  are  most  imposing. 

These  are  all  either  ruins  or  fragments ,  but  the  castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the  features  of  a  Mediaeval 
fortress  in  sufficient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in 
imagination  at  least.  The  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  the 
village,  which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The  church 
crowns  the  whole,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  halls  of  the  knights, 
the  kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  establish- 
ment, intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  precautions  that 
must  have  made  the  place  nearly  impregnable  against  such  engines  of 
war  as  existed  when  it  was  erected,  even  irrespective  of  its  sea-girt 
position. 
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THE  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  forms  an  architectural  province  as 
distinct  and  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as  any  in  Europe.  Its 
style  does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  simplicity  combined  with 
grandeur  which  characterises  the  one  great  united  effort  of  Central 
France,  but  it  is  more  varied  and  picturesque,  and  as  fully  expressive 
of  the  affinities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

As  we  may  learn  from  their  language,  the  dominant  race  during 
the  Middle  Ages  spoke  a  dialect  very  closely  allied  to  the  pure 
German,  which  proclaimed  their  affinity  to  their  neighbours  on  the 
Rhine;  but  what  their  architecture  tells  us,  though  their  language 
does  not,  is  that  there  was  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  in 
their  veins  which  expresses  itself  in  almost  every  building  they 
erected. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  German  immigrants 
seem  to  have  completely  overpowered  the  original  Belgse,  and,  like 
true  Aryans,  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  municipalities,  with  no  established  capital  and 
acknowledging  no  central  authority.1  At  times  these  communities 
did  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  Dukes  and  Counts,  but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  particular  purposes  they  occasionally 
even  sought  the  protection  of  some  powerful  monarch;  but  they 
never  relinquished  their  right  of  self-government  nor  fell  under  the 
power  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  to  the  same  extent 
as  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  sustained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  immense  extension  of  commercial  industry  which  the  fortunate 
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position  of  Belgium,  combined  with  the  energy  of  her  inhabitants, 
enabled  her  to  develope  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  engaged  in 
feudal  wars  and  profitless  crusades,  the  peaceful  burghers  of  the 
Belgian  cities  were  quietly  amassing  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
individually  such  importance  as  free  citizens  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  raised  their  towns,  and  eventually  their  country,  to  the 
state  of  prosperity  it  maintained  till  the  destruction  of  their  liberties 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century 

These*  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar 
character  observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  this  country, 
in  which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  combined  national  effort  Even  the 
epoch  of  Charlemagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any 
impress  on  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  are  there  any  buildings  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence  and 
power.  The  great  churches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  individual  exertions  of  the  separate  cities  in  which 
they  are  found,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  several  require- 
ments. The  same  spontaneous  impulse  gave  rise  to  the  town-halls 
and  domestic  edifices,  which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an 
aspect  of  picturesque  irregularity 

Even  the  devastation  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  seems  to  have  passed  more  lightly  over  this  country  than 
any  other  in  the  North  of  Europe.  They  burned  and  destroyed 
indeed  many  of  the  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occupy 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone  the  inhabitants  returned,  rebuilt 
their  habitations,  and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supporting 
labour ;  and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
onward  career  of  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  community 
then  established  in  Europe. 

In  a  historical  point  of  view  the  series  of  buildings  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  complete  than  the  wonderful  group  we  have  just 
passed  in  review  in  France.  In  size,  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  In  general  interest, 
no  cathedral  of  France  exceeds  that  of  Tournay,  none  in  gorgeousness 
that  of  Antwerp ,  and  few  surpass  even  those  of  Louvain,  Mechlin, 
Mons,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Notwithstanding  their  magnificence,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Belgian  cathedrals  fail  in  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  architectural  design  when  compared  with  those 
on  the  southern  border.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  art  never 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  organised  and  educated 
body  of  clergy  like  that  of  France,  but  more  to  the  ethnographic 
difference  of  race,  which  in  the  first  place  prevented  centralisation, 
and  also  rendered  them  less  keen  in  their  appreciation  of  art,  and 
less  influenced  by  its  merits.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their, 
ecclesiastical  buildings  do  not  display  that  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
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that  beauty  of  well-considered  and  appropriate  detail,  which  every- 
where please  and  satisfy  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  cathedrals 
of  France. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  ecclesiastical  art  In  specimens  of 
the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Belgium 
surpasses  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  this  side  of  the  AJps, 
put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and  the  residences  of 
her  burghers,  still  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  unsurpassed 
by  anything  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the  best  index  of 
the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged. 

All  this  is  of  course  only  what  might  be  expected  from  what 
we  know  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  the  people.  An  Aryan 
race,  loving  independence,  cultivating  self-government,  and  steadily 
following  those  courses  which  lead  to  material  well-being  and  wealth ; 
and  underlying  these  a  Celtic  race,  turbulent  at  times,  loving  art, 
appreciating  its  beauties,  and  clothing  the  municipal  requirements 
with  the  picturesque  graces  of  architectural  design. 

The  difference  between  this  country  and  Central  France  appears 
to  be  that  in  the  latter  country  the  Celtic  element  was  in  excess  of  the 
Aryan,  while  in  Belgium  this  condition  was  reversed,  and  this  at  least 
is  precisely  what  we  find  expressed  in  her  art. 

Of  the  oldest  churches  of  Belgium,  a  large  proportion  are  known 
to  us  only  by  tradition,  they  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  larger  and  more  splendid  buildings  which  were  demanded  by 
the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  cities.  Of 
those  which  remain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Soignies,  built  in  965  by  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  though  probably  not  quite  finished  within  that  century,  it  still 
retains  the  features  of  the  10th  century  more  completely  than  almost 
any  church  in  Europe.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pavia,  and 
the  Minster  at  Zurich,  constitute  a  trio  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  design  and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish 
they  display,  this  being  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three. 
It  possessed  originally  a  western  tower  and  a  central  lantern,  the 
upper  parts  of  both  which  are  modernised.  The  east  end  was  square, 
though  possessing  a  shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  may  have  been  altered,  and  is  built  up  on  the  outside  so  as  to 
render  examination  impossible. 

Another  church,  only  slightly  more  modern,  that  of  St.  Gertrude 
at  Nivelles  (Woodcut  No.  674),  presents  the  same  peculiarity,  of 
having  a  square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems 
originally  to  have  had  an  apse  at  th$  west  end,  where  the  facade  was 
parried  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by.  a 
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square  tower  flanked  by  a  circular  one  on  each  side.  The  latter  retain 
their  original  form,  though  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th 
century.  This  church  was  built  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  llth 
century,  and  was  dedicated  in  1045,  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  assisting 
at  the  ceremony.  It  is  a  first-class  church  with  two  transepts,  and 
remains  externally  in  all  essential  particulars  as  then  built.  The 
interior  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
which  is  a  very  great  loss,  although  the  new  arrangement  which  has 
replaced  it  is  in  itself  remarkably  well  designed 

Passing  over  some  minor  examples,  we  come  to  the  cathedral  of 
Tournay,  to  the  architect  and  artist  the  most  interesting  of  the 
province.  It  is  a  first-class  cathedral,  more  than  400  ft.  in  length 

internally,  and  cover- 
ing with  its  dependen- 
cies an  area  of  62,525 
ft.'  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  dedicated  in 
1066;  of  a  transept, 
built  about  the  year 
1146;  the  choir,  which 
formed  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement, was  dedi- 
cated in  1213,  but 
gave  place  about  a 
century  afterwards  to 
that  now  standing, 
which  was  dedicated 
in  133S,  so  that 
within  itself  it  con- 
tains a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  style ;  and 
though  there  is  no 
doubt  considerable  incongruity  in  the  three  specimens  here  brought 
together,  as  they  are  the  best  of  their  respective  classes  in  Belgium, 
the  effect  is  not  unpleasing,  and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inas- 
much as,  entering  by  the  western  door,  you  pass  first  through  the 
massive  architecture  of  the  llth  to  the  bolder  and  more  expanded 
features  of  the  12th  century,  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  exaggerated 
forms  which  prevailed  during  the  14th.  In  the  woodcut  (No.  676) 
the  three  styles  are  represented  as  they  stand ;  but  it  would  require 
far  more  elaborate  illustration  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
deeply  galleried  nave,  which  surpasses  any  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  but  which  is  here  eclipsed  by  the  two  remaining  apses 
of  the  transept.  These,  notwithstanding  a  certain  rudeness  of  detail, 
are  certainly  the  finest  productions  of  their  age,  and  are  as  magnifi- 


Vjew of  Wort  End  of  Chinch  at  Nivelles. 
(From  a  oketch  by  the  Author  ) 
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cent  pieces  of  architecture  as  can  be  conceived.  The  choir  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole ,  for  though  displaying  a  certain 
beauty  of  proportion,  and  the  most  undoubted  daring  of  construction, 
its  effect  is  frail  and  weak  in  the  extreme.  Still,  if  the  tracery  were 
restored  to  the  windows,  and  these  filled  with  painted  glass,  great 
part  of  this  defect  might  be  removed.  At  the  best,  the  chief  merit 
of  this  choir  is  its  clever 
and  daring  construction,  but 
even  in  this  the  builder  mis- 
calculated his  own  strength, 
for  it  was  found  necessary 
to  double  the  thickness  of 
all  the  piers  after  they  were 
first  erected  This  addition 
would  have  been  an  im- 
provement if  it  had  been 
part  of  the  original  design, 
but  as  it  now  is  it  appears 
only  to  betray  the  weakness 
which  it  was  meant  to 
conceal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  originally  there  were 
any  entrances  at  the  west 
front ;  at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  central  door- 
way; and  probably  the 
principal  entrances  were,  as 
in  most  German  churches, 
under  lateral  porches. 
.  Externally,  the  west 
front  had  neither  the  flank- 
ing towers  of  the  Norman 
church,  nor  the  frontispiece 
usual  in  Germany,  but  675 
terminated  in  a  gable  the 
height  of  the  wooden  roof  of  the  nave, 
triapsal,  and  a  large  square 


Flan  of  Cathedral  at  Tourney    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In 


The  original  church  was 
tower  adorned  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transept,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  six  tall 
square  towers,  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.  Four  of  these  still 
exist,  and  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  form  as  noble 
a  group  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  church  of  this  province.  In  its  triapsal 
state,  its  superior  dimensions  and  the  greater  height  of  its  towers  must 
have  rendered  it  a  more  striking  building  than  even  the  Apostles' 
Church  at  Cologne,  or  indeed  any  other  church  of  its  age. 
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Section  of  Central  Pottion  ol  Church  at  Tournay, 
looking  South.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in 


Besides  the  churches  already  described,  there  are  a  considerable 

number  in  Belgium 
belonging  to  the  llth 
century,  such  as  St. 
Bartholomew  at  liege ; 
St  Servin's,  Maestricht ; 
the  church  at  Ruremonde 
(almost  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Apostles' 
Church  at  Cologne),  and 
others  of  more  or  less 
importance  scattered  over 
the  country.  They  almost 
all  possess  the  peculiarity 
of  having  no  entrance  in 
their  west  fronts,  but 
have  instead  a  massive 
screen  or  frontispiece 
surmounted  by  two  or 
three  towers.  This  was 
the  arrangement  of  the 
old  church  of  St  Jacques 
at  Lifcge.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Maes- 
tricht presents  a  some- 
what exaggerated  exam- 
ple of  this  description  of 
front  (Woodcut  No.  677). 
It  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  origin  of  this  feature, 
nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  regret  its  abandon- 
ment. There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  principal 
entrance  to  a  church  is 
the  end  opposite  the 
altar,  where  this  screen 
prevented  its  being 
placed. 

Among  the  smaller 
antiquities  of  this  age, 
none  are  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  the  little  chapel  of  St'.  Sang,  at  Bruges,  built  by 
Thierry  of  Alsace?  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  A.D.  1150 ;  it  is  a. 


West  Front  of  Notre  Dame  de  Maastricht. 
(From  Schayes'  •  Belgium.') 
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Spire  of  the  Chapel  of  St  Sang, 

Brug 
(From  a  Sketch  t 


small  double  chapel,  of  a  form  very  common  in  Germany,  but  less 
ornate  than  these  generally  were.  At  one  angle  of  it  are  two  spires, 
represented  in  Woodcut  No.  678 ,  the 
more  slender  of  these  would  not  excite 
remark  if  found  in  Cairo  or  Aleppo,  so 
exactly  does  it  take  the  Eastern  form  3 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  16th  or  17th  century,  it  is  only 
one,  however,  of  the  numerous  instances 
that  go  to  prove  how  completely  art  re- 
turned, at  the  period  called  the  Renaissance, 
to  the  point  from  which  it  started  some 
four  or  five  centuries  earlier.  It  returned 
with  something  more  of  purity  of  detail 
and  better  construction,  but  unfortunately 
without  that  propriety  of  design  and 
grandeur  of  conception  which  mark  even 
the  rude  buildings  of  the  first  naissance  of 
Gothic  art. 

Belgium  is  rich  in  small  specimens  of 
transitional   architecture,  and  few  of  her  678. 
more  extensive  ecclesiastical  establishments 
are  without  some   features  of  this  class, 

often  of  great  beauty  Their  age  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
determined  with  anything  like  precision  by  the  Belgian  antiquaries ; 
but  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  this 
country  followed  the  German  much 
more  closely  than  the  French  type, 
hesitating  long  before  it  adopted  the 
pointed  arch,  and  clinging  to  circular 
forms  long  after  it  had  been  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  oscillating  between 
the  two  in  a  manner  very  puzzling, 
and  rendering  more  care  necessary  in 
deteiinining  dates  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  none 
of  the  Belgian  buildings  have  yet 
been  edited  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  materials  for  the  establishment  of  any  certain  rule.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  transitional  period,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  the  country,  is  the  abbey  church 
of  Tillers,  near  Genappe,  a  building  338  ft.  in  length  by  67  in 
width,  built  with  all  the  purity  of  what  we  would  call  the  Early 
English  style,  but  with  a  degree  of  experimental  imperfection  in  the 
VOL.  n. 


6?9     Window  in  Cbu<  oh  at  Villers,  near 
Genappe.    (From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author.) 
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tracery  of  which  I  hardly  know  an  example  elsewhere.  The 
representation  given  above  (Woodcut  No  679)  of  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  transept  will  explain  this,  throughout  it  the  tracery  consists 
of  holes  cut  into  slabs,  yet  this  church  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced  in  1240,  and  only  finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a 
date  would  be  probable ,  in  France  a  similar  specimen  would  be  assigned 
to  a  period  from  70  to  100  years  earlier 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  pointed  form  for  windows  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  at  Brussels  (begun  1216),  where  the 
circular  tracery  is  inserted  in  a  circular-headed  window,  producing  a 
much  more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally,  than  the 
pointed  form,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  with  which  it  is  so 
little  in  accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned, 
and  no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive 
consideration,  some  of  them  being  almost  unrivalled  edifices  of  their 
class  'Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Li&ge,  begun  in 
1280,  exhibiting  the  style  in  great  purity.  It  has  no  western  entrance, 
but,  like  St.  Oroix,  St.  Jacques,  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  this 
city,  is  entered  by  side  porches. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  eastern  parts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(A.D  1220-1273),  and  two  other  very  beautiful  churches :  Notre  Dame 
de  Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1232-70)  The  latter  is, 
perhaps  the  purest  and  best  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  13th  century 
in  Flanders ,  and  of  about  the  same  age  is  the  beautiful  church  of 
N.  D.  de  Dinant.  These  are  almost  the  only  important  specimens 
of  the  contemporary  art  of  the  13th  century  which  still  excite  our 
admiration  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France.  Almost  all  the  great 
cathedrals  in  that  country  belong  to  this  age,  which  was  also  so  prolific 
of  great  buildings  in  England  But  Belgium  does  not  seem  to  have 
shared  to  any  great  extent  in  the  impulse  then  given  to  church  archi- 
tecture. Her  buildings  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  period 
from  the  10th  to  the  16th  century,  as  the  steadily  growing  wealth  of 
the  country  demanded  them,  and  but  little  influenced  by  the  great 
political  oscillations  of  her  neighbours.  In  the  next  century  we  have 
N.  D.  de  Huy  (1311),  the  beautiful  parish  church  at  Aerschot  (1337), 
and  N.  D.  de  Hal  (1341) — small  but  elegant  places  of  worship.  The 
two  crowning  examples,  however,  of  this  age  are  N.  D.  of  Antwerp 
(1352-1411),  and  St.  Rombaut,  MaHnes.  The  choir  of  this  latter 
church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1366,  having  been  commenced  about 
the  same  time  as  that  at  Antwerp,  but  the  nave  was  not  erected  till  a 
century  afterwards  (1456-1464),  and  the  tower  was  not  carried  even 
to  its  present  height  till  the  16th  century. 
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Antwerp  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
Europe,  being  390  ft.  long  by  170  in  width  inside  the  nave,  and  cover- 
ing rather  more  than  70,000  sq  ft.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  680),  it  is  divided  into  seven  aisles,  which  gives  a  vast 
intricacy  and  picturesqueness  to  the  perspective ;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony  among  the  parts,  and  of  subordination  and  proportion, 
sadly  destructive  of  true  architectural  effect ,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
its  size,  it  looks  much  smaller  internally  than  many  of  the  French 
cathedrals  of  far  smaller  dimensions.  If  the  length  of  the  nave  had 
been  divided  into  ten  bays 
instead  of  only  six,  and  the 
central  aisle  had  been  at 
least  10  ft.  wider,  which 
space  could  easily  have  been 
spared  from  the  outer  one, 
the  apparent  size  of  the 
church  would  have  been 
greatly  increased;  but  be- 
sides this,  it  wants  height, 
and  its  details  show  a  de- 
cadence which  nothing  can 
redeem. 

Its  magnificent  portal, 
with  its  one  finished  tower 
406  ft.  in  height,  was  com- 
menced in  1422,  but  only 
finished  in  1518,  and  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  the  16th  century  than 
of  the  original  design. 
Although  from  the  lateness 
of  its  date  it  is  impossible  to 
be  satisfied  either  with  the 
outline  or  the  detail,  it  is 
still  so  gorgeous  a  specimen 
of  art,  and  towers  so  nobly 
over  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as  to  extort  our  admiration,  and  a 
man  must  have  very  little  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  art  who  can  stop 
to  criticise  it  too  closely. 

The  spire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  627)  is  more  elegant  in  out- 
line, but  the  design  of  its  base  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  upper 
part,  and  its  effect  is  injured  by  the  great  height  of  the  building  to 
which  it  is  attached.  That  at  Strasburg  is  very  inferior  in  outline, 
so  is  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  open- 
Vork  spires  of  Freiburg  and  Cologne  artf  not  mistakes.  The  base  o£ 


Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp 
Scale   00  ft  to  1  to 
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the  Antwerp  spire  is  perfect  in  proportion  and  good  in  detail ;  the 
caprice  begins  only  when  near  the  top,  where  it  constructively  can  do 
no  harm,  and  is  much  less  offensive  than  it  would  be  lower  down.  It 
canot  perfect,  but  taking  it  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  great  question  if  the  second  spire,  were  it  completed  as 
originally  designed,  would  add  to,  or  detract  from,  the  beauty  of  the 
composition.  An  unfinished  design  is  always  unpleasing,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twin  spires,  without  a  very  prominent  central  object,  do  not 
seem  a  pleasing  form  of  design. 

The  church  of  St.  Rombaut  at  Malines,  though  very  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and, 
including  the  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a  far  more 
satisfactory  church  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  those  which  have  round  pillars  in  the  nave  instead  of  the  clustered 
columns  which  give  such  beauty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  the 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
550  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  its  outline  giving 
it  a  character  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Kerre's,  of  Louvain,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  these  two  ;  for  though 
perhaps  a  century  more  modern,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  building  a  congruity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in 
its  details.  The  facade,  which  would  have  rendered  it  the  noblest 
building  of  the  three,  has  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  on 
the  true  German  principle  of  a  great  western  screen,  surmounted  by 
three  spires,  the  central  one  535  ft.  in  height,  the  other  two  430  ft. 
each.1 

Where  sufficient  width  can  be  obtained,  this  seems  a  legitimate  and 
pleasing  form  of  composition.  Twin  towers  like  those  at  Cologne  or  like 
those  designed  for  Strasburg  and  Antwerp,  would  overpower  any  church, 
and  are  wanting  in  variety.  Two  small  towers,  with  one  taller  between, 
is  a  more  pleasing  composition,  though  equally  destructive  to  the  effect 
of  the  building  behind.  The  English  plan  of  three  spires,  as  at  Lich- 
field,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  arrangement  3  but  fofc  ,form  the 
continental  architects  never  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
consequently  the  single  spire,  as  at  Malines  or  Him,  is  perhaps  the  most 


1  A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  facade  I  in  stone,  from  which  the  intended  effect 
to 'a  very  large  scale  still  exists  in  the    may  be  seen, 
townrhall  ,of  the  oi$y,  aa  well  as  a  model  I 
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satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty     If  not  that,  then  the  triple-spired 
facade  designed  for  Louvam  would  probably  be  the  best. 

Those  above  enumerated  are  certainly  the  finest  specimens  of 
Belgian  ecclesiastical  art.  Almost  all  the  churches  erected  afterwards, 
though  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  are  characterised  by  the  elaborate 
weakness  of  their  age.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St  Gommaire 
at  Lierre,  commenced  A.D.  1425,  but  not  completed  till  nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterwards ;  and  St  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  a  large  and  gorgeous 
church,  possessing  size  and  proportion  worthy  of  the  best  age,  but  still 
unsatisfactory,  from  the  absence  of  anything  like  true  art  or  design 
pervading  it.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  St.  Waudru  at  Mons, 
1450-1528,  one  of  the  very  best  speci- 
mens of  its  age — pleasing  in  proportion 
and  elegant  in  detail.  Internally  a 
charming  effect  of  polychromy  is  produced 
by  the  cold  blue  colour  of  the  stone, 
contrasted  with  the  red-brick  filling-m  of 
the  vault ;  this  contrast  being  evidently  a 
part  of  the  original  design.  By  some 
singular  freak  of  destiny  it  has  escaped 
whitewash,  so  that  we  have  here  one 
instance  at  least  of  a  true  mode  of  decora- 
tion, and  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  good 
one.  The  exterior  of  this  church  is  also 
extremely  pleasing  for  its  age.  Its  tower 
and  spire  are  unfortunately  among  those 
that  we  know  only  from  the  original 
drawings,  which  are  still  preserved,  and 
show  a  very  beautiful  design. 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1522-1558)  is 
St.  Jacques  at  Liege  (Woodcut  No  681),  681 
a  church  of  the  second  class  in  point  of 
size,  being  only  254  ft.  in  length  in- 
ternally, by  92  ft.  across  the  nave.  At  the  west  end  it  still  retains 
the  screen  of  the  old  church,  marked  darker  on  the  plan.  The 
principal  entrance  is  a  splendid  porch  of  flamboyant  design  on  the 
north.  The  east  end  may  be  said  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
French  and  German  methods,  for  it  is  not  a  true  chevet,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  not  the  circumscribing  aisle,  while  its  circlet  of  chapels  prevents 
its  being  considered  as  a  German  apse.  Altogether  the  plan  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  locality  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Germany,  for  in  it 
we  find  mixed  together  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  both  countries. 
For  its  age  too  the  details  are  generally  good,  but  as  construction  was 
no  longer  the  ruling  motive,  confusion  is  the  result.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  about  the  church  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
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churches  in  Europe  which  retain  their  polychromatic  decorations  in 
anything  like  completeness,  especially  on  the  roof.  The  paintings, 
however,  are  of  late  date,  bordering  on  the  cinque-cento  period ;  yet 
the  effect  produced,  though  gorgeous,  is  remarkably  pleasing  and 
beautiful,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the 
expediency  of  painting  the  vaults  of  churches,  or  leaving  them  plain. 
My  own  conviction  is,  that  all  French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  this  case.  Our  English  architects  often  probably 
depended  only  on  form  and  carving  for  effect,  but  on  the  Continent  it 
was  otherwise. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  St.  Bavon's  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martin's 
at  Lifege^  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  age  are 
wonderfully  free  from  any  traces  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  same  age 
in  France,  or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianised  to  a 
far  greater  extent. 

There  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  or  even  a  village  in  Belgium 
that  does  not  possess  a  church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  the  Gothic 
age,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since  that  time 
till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  neither  ambition 
to  destroy  nor  power  to  rebuild.  Considering  its  extent,  the  country 
is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  France,  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  but  the  architecture  is  neither  so  good  or 
satisfactory  nor  of  so  high  a  class. 
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WHATEVER  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  her  ecclesiastical  edifices,  thp 
real  architectural  pre-eminence  of  Belgium  consists  in  her  civil,  or 
rather  her  municipal  buildings,  which  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country.  None  of  these  are  very  old,  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  rise  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Belgium,  though  early  compared 
with  other  European  nations,  was  more  recent  than  the  age  of  military 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  men  were  consequently  obliged  to 
erect  castles  to  protect  their  property  against  robbers,  and  churches 
for  their  religious  wants,  before  they  could  think  of  council-halls  or 
municipal  edifices. 

In  the  liJth  century,  when  the  monarchy  of  France  was  consoli- 
dating itself,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  gradually  acquiring  that 
wealth  and  those  rights  and  privileges  which  soon  placed  them  among 
the  independent  and  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe  One  of 
the  earliest  architectural  expressions  of  their  newly-acquired  indepen- 
dence was  the  erection  of  a  belfry.  The  right  of  possessing  a  bell  was 
one  of  the  first  privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  power,  but  as  the  means  of  calling  the  community  together, 
either  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to  repress 
internal  tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  for  deliberation  on 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tower  too  in  which  the  bell  was 
hung  was  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Po,  the  first  care  of  every  enfranchised 
community  was  to  erect  a  "tower  of  pride"  proportionate  to  their 
greatness. 

The  tower  moreover  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  city,  the 
place  where  the  charters  and  more  important  deeds  were  preserved 
secure  from  fire ;  and  in  a  place  sufficiently  fortified  to  protect  them 
in  the  event  of  civic  disturbances. 

All  these  uses  have  passed  away,  and  most  of  the  belfries  have 
either  fallen  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appropriated  to  other  ' 
purposes.    Of  those  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Toumay, 
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a  fine  tower,  though  a  good  deal  altered  and  its  effect  destroyed  by 
more  modern  additions 

The  belfry  at  Ghent  was  commenced  in  1183,  but  the  stone-work 
was  only  completed  in  1337.  In  1376  a  wooden  spire  was  placed  upon 
it,  making  tip  the  height  to  237  ft.  This  was  taken  down  in 
1855  in  order  to  complete  the  tower  according  to  the  original  design, 
which,  like  that  of  most  of  the  unfinished  buildings  of  Belgium,  has 
been  carefully  preserved.  It  has  since  been  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  an  iron  spire  (375  ft.) 
painted  to  look  like  stone.  The  Woodcut  No  682 
is  a  reduction  of  the  original  drawing,  which,  though 
not  so  perfect  as  some  others,  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  be 

The  belfry  of  Brussels  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  but  after  various  misfortunes  it  fell  in 
1714,  and  is  only  known  now  by  a  model  still 
preserved  in  the  city. 

At  Ypres  and  Bruges  the  belfries  form  part  of 
the  great  halls  of  the  city  Those  at  Lierre, 
Nieuport,  Alost,  Furnes,  and  other  cities,  have  been 
all  more  or  less  destroyed  by  alterations,  and  are 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the 
architect ;  moreover,  like  the  cities  themselves,  they 
never  could  have  been  of  the  first  class,  or  remarkable 
for  any  extraordinary  magnificence. 


y 
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Belfry  at  Ghent 


The  great  municipal  halls,  which  are  found  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  are  of  three 
classes  :  —  1.  Town-halls  —  the  municipal  senate-houses 
and  courts  of  justice.  2.  Trade-halls  or  market- 
houses,  the  principal  of  which  were  cloth-halls,  cloth 
having  been  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  Belgium 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  And  lastly  Guildhalls,  or 
the  separate  places  of  assembly  of  the  different 
S^^  or  associated  trades  of  the  cities. 

r°]teAwin0nfn*  •^LS  *ar  aa  existing  examples  go,  it  would  appear 

that  the  trade  halls  were  the  first  erected.  The 
cloth-hall  at  Ypres  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of 
these,  as  also  the  earliest.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1200  by 
Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  104  years 
afterwards.  The  fagade  is  440  ft.  in  length,  and  of  the  simplest 
possible  design,  being  perfectly  straight  and  unbroken  from  end  to 
end.  The  windows  of  each  storey,  all  of  one  design,  are  repeated, 
not  only  along  the  whole  front,  but  at  each  end.  Its  height  is 
varied  by  the  noble  belfry  which  rises  from  its  centre,  and  by  a 
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bold  and  beautiful  pinnacle  at  each  end.  The  whole  is  of  the  pure 
architecture  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most  majestic 
edifices  of  its  class  to  be  seen  anywhere.  It  might  perhaos 


Cloth-hall  at  Yprea 


have  been  improved  by  the  greater  degree  of  expression  and  the 
bolder  shadows  which  lines  brought  down  to  the  ground  would  have 
given  to  it,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  extremely  pleasing  from  its  simplicity  and 
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the  perfect  adaptation,  of  its  exterior  to  its  internal  arrangements. 
These  consist  of  one  vast  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  supported  by  several 
ranges  of  columns,  with  long  galleries  and  great  halls  above  it  for  the 
use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  appropriated.. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  erected 
especially  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  in  1377.  It  is  a  small  building,  being  only  88  ft  in  front  by 
65  in  depth,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 
size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with 
the  belfry  in  their  centre,  occupy  one  end  of  the  great  Place,  and, 
though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  of  design  or  detail,  still 
form  a  most  imposing  mass  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
towers  in  the  country.  Its  original  height  was  356  ft.,  which  was 
diminished  by  about  60  ft  by  the  removal  of  the  spire  in  1741,  though 
it  still  towers  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  flat 
country  is  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-halls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (Woodcut  No.  684),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  1455.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  being 
only  264  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  depth,  and  its  details,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure ;  but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising  to  the  height  of  374  ft ,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
outline  and  design  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  and  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  examples  of  the  class  in  Europe.  Notwith- 
standing its  late  age,  there  is  no  extravagance,  either  in  design  or 
detail,  about  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  octagon  is  placed  on  the 
square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied  by  the  bold  and  important 
pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety, 
without  interfering  with  the  mam  constructive  lines  of  the  building. 
The  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that  its  open-work  tracery 
is  pleasing  and  appropriate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  its  German  rivals,  in  which  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  the  most  elaborately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
overdone  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  be  found 
with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges,  but 
wants  the  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels  and 
Ypres. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  town-hall,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size  and  richness, 
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Vfew  of  Town-hall,  Brussels. 
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though  whether  it  would  have  equalled  them  in  beauty  is  more  than 
doubtful.  After  a  century  of  interrupted  labour  the  design  was  aban- 
doned before  it  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed,  and  now  that  age 
has  softened  down  its  extravagances,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  part  of  it, 
showing  great  richness  ceitamly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into  very 
bad  taste.  The  architecture  of  the  hall  at  Ypres,  though  only  half  or 
one-third  as  costly  in  pioportion  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and  more 
satisfactory  than  this  ever  could  have  been.  But  when  erected  the 
day  of  true  art  was  past,  and  its  place  was  sought  to  be  supplied  by 
extent  of  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Oudenarde,  a  building 
evidently  meant  as  a  copy  of  that  at  Lou  vain,  but  having  combined 
with  it  a  belfry,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Brussels.  The  result  is 
certainly  rich  and  pleasing  in  general  effect ;  but  the  details  incidental 
to  its  age  (1525)  have  marred  the  execution,  and  given  to  the  whole  a 
clumsiness  and  a  flimsmess  that  greatly  detract  from  its  beauty  Even 
the  effect  of  the  belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to  exhibit  a 
masonic  trick,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  standing  on  the  two  slight 
pillars  of  the  porch.  It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is  as  necessary 
to  true,  architectural  beauty  as  real  stability  is  to  the  dignity  of  the  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  that  of  Mons  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant, 
and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Quentin,  which,  though  now  in 
France,  was  a  Flemish  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  her  magnificence  Mechlin  attempted  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  hall,  which  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  us  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  may  have  been. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
cloth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  both  of  the  best  age,  though  small ; 
and  the  Boucheries  or  meat-markets  of  Diest,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns — the  boatman's  lodge  at  Ghent  and  the  burgesses'  lodge 
at  Bruges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  magni- 
ficence that  meet  one  everywhere  in  this  great  emporium  of  Mediaeval 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called,  little  remains  in  Belgium,  worthy  of 
notice,  unless  it  be  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  (Woodcut  No. 
685),  which,  as  far  as  size  and  richness  of  decoration  are  concerned, 
almost  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained.  It  was,  however, 
unfortunately  commenced  at  an  age  (1508)  when  the  Gothic  style, 
especially  in  civil  buildings,  was  all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
admire  its  stunted  columns  and  flat  arches  in  such  immediate  proximity 
to  the  purer  works  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
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Of  the  same  age  and  style  was  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1515). 
This  building  was  more  pleasing  in  its  details  .  and,  though  commenced 
a  few  years  later,  its  simpler  and  more  monumental  character  seems  to 
have  preserved  it  from  the  individual  caprices  which  are  apparent  in 
the  palace,  and  which  became  the  fatal  characteristic  of  all  future 
designs.  Neither  of  these  buildings  can,  however,  be  called  in  strict- 
ness Gothic  designs,  for  the  true 
spirit  of  that  art  had  perished 
before  they  were  commenced 

Many  of  the  private  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
picturesque  and  elegant,  though 
hardly  rising  to  the  grade  of 
specimens  of  fine  art ;  but  when 
grouped  together  in  the  narrow 
winding  streets,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  the  result  is 
so  varied  and  charming  that  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 
more  intrinsic  beauty  than  they 
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Most  of  them  are  of  brick,  and 

the  brick  being  used  undisguis- 

edly,  and  the  buildings  depending 

wholly  on  such  forms  as  could  be 

given  to  that  material,  they  never 

offend  our  taste  by  shams  ;  and 

the  honest  endeavour  of  the  citizens  to  ornament  their  dwellings 

externally,   meets  here  with  the  success  that  must  always  follow 

such  an  attempt.      To  exhibit  this    class  of   structures  adequately 

would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is  compatible  with  a  work 

like  the  present,  and  would  occupy  the  space  that  more  properly 

belongs  to  buildings  of  a  larger  and  more  monumental  class,  and  of 

higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both  in  their  design  and  the 

manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
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Churches— Civil  and  Domestic  Buildings. 

i 
THE  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  line  which  separates  Belgium 

from  Holland,  we  feel  that  we  have  stepped  at  once  into  a  new 
architectural  province.  At  last  we  have  got  among  a  people  of  pure 
Aryan  or  Teutonic  race,  without  one  trace  of  Turanian  or  Celtic 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  who  consequently  carry  out  their  archi- 
tectural designs  with  a  matter-of-fact  simplicity  that  is  edifying,  if 
not  charming  It  is  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  is  deficient  in 
the  possession  of  Mediaeval  churches — far  from  it — she  possesses  as 
many  Gothic  cathedrals  as  we  do,  and  their  average  dimensions  are 
equal  to  those  which  adorn  this  island ,  they  belong  also  to  the  same 
age  :  but  the  result  is  wonderfully  different. 

The  Dutch  did  not  work  out  any  part  of  the  style  for  themselves  ; 
they  attempted  no  novelties,  and  did  not  even  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand  perfectly  the  stylo  they  were  employing.  They 
were  then,  as  now,  a  religious  people,  and  wanted  churches,  and 
built  them  according  to  the  only  pattern  then  available  No  one  can 
say  that  their  churches  were  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  form  of 
worship  then  prevalent,  and  in  dimensions  and  dignity  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  who  erected  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  are  only  vast  warehouses  of  devotion,  and  are 
utter  failures  as  works  of  art. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  perfectly  realise  the  difference  between  mere 
ornamental  construction  and  ornamental  construction  which  is  also 
ornamented,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  carefully  the  design  of 
these  Dutch  churches.  Their  dimensions  are  frequently  grand,  their 
proportions  generally  pleasing,  and  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  often  most  judicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pillars  of  the 
pier  arches  are  almost  always  round — the  vaulting  shafts  poor,  and 
never  carried  to  a  sufficient  resting-place — the  windows  want  mullions 
and  tracery — the  vaults  are  domed  and  stilted — the  ribs  lean — and 
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everything  in  fact  is  pared  down  as  closely  to  mere  utility  as  is 
possible  in  such  a  style.  In  France  or  in  England,  in  the  same  age, 
every  stone  would  have  spoken  out  and  had  a  meaning;  and  every 
detail  would  not  only  have  been  in  its  right  place,  but  would  have 
expressed  the  reason  of  its  being  there,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied. 

To  the  want  of  artistic  feeling,  or  real  knowledge  of  the  style, 
which  is  shown  in  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  churches,  must  be  added 
the  inferiority  of  the  material  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  Some 
are  wholly  of  brick,  and  few  are  entirely  of  stone,  though  most  of 
them  have  an  admixture  of  the  nobler  material — and  where  brick 
is  employed,  without  great  care  and  artistic  feeling,  the  result  is 
generally  poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

Judged  by  their  dimensions  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  almost  as  interesting  as  those  of  Belgium,  for  they  are  generally 
large,  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  aisles,  and  transepts  which 
project  boldly.  They  have  frequently  tall  and  not  ungraceful  western 
towers,  and  sometimes  large  windows  filled  with  good  tracery,  though 
mostly  of  a  late  age.  Notwithstanding  all  these  requisites  of  a  perfect 
Gothic  church,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  must  not  be  considered  a 
failure,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  great  churches  at  Haarlem, 
Leyden,  and  Rotterdam,  two  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  two  at  Delft, 
the  older  of  which  contains  some  details  worthy  of  attention.  That 
at  Gouda  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  though 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  very  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  an 
ornament. 

The  church  at  Dort  is  older  than  most  of  these,  and  has  a  venerable 
look  about  it  that  hides  many  of  the  faults  of  its  architecture,  but  it 
will  not  bear  examination. 

The  churches  of  Utrecht  and  Bois  le  Due  are  to  some  extent 
exceptions  to  the  general  poverty  of  design  which  characterises  the 
churches  of  Holland  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  churches  on  the  verge  of  the  province,  and  their  proximity  to 
Belgium  and  Germany.  That  at  Utrecht  consists  at  the  present  day 
of  merely  two  fragments — a  choir  and  a  tower,  the  nave  that  joined 
them  having  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  never  replaced.  What 
remains  is  good  late  German,  though  it  is  much  disfigured  by  modern 
additions.  The  church  at  Bois  le  Due  is  still  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented church,  with  a  good  deal  of  stone-work  about  it ;  but  being 
boo  large  for  the  decaying  town  in  which  it  stands,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  neglect,  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  church  at  Kampen,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  better  than  most 
others,  and  many  of  the  smaller  churches  on  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  There 
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are  few  abbeys  or  monastic  buildings  of  any  importance  to  be  found, 
such  establishments  never  having  been  suited  to  the  industrious 
character  of  the  Dutch  people 

Bad  as  are  the  churches  of  Holland,  the  town-halls  and  civic 
buildings  are  even  worse.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  town-hall 
at  Middelburg,  erected  in  1468  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  a  tine  example  of  its  kind,  there  arc  none,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  can  be  classed  as  works  of  tine  art.  Even  age  has 
been  unable  to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque ,  nor  are  there  in  the 
province  any  belfries  with  their  pictuicsque  forms,  nor  any  palaces 
worthy  of  note,  which  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages  The  older  dwelling- 
houses  aie  sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  Belgium.  Most  of  them  are  unpretending  specimens  of  honest 
building,  the  result  of  which  is  often  satisfactory ,  and  combined,  as 
they  generally  are  in  Dutch  towns,  with  water  and  trees,  and  with 
the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  pervades  the  whole,  we  some- 
times scarcely  feel  inclined  to  quairel  with  the  absence  of  higher 
elements  of  ait  when  so  pleasing  a  result  has  been  pioduced  without 
them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  Holland  in  a  work  like  the  present,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake, 
as  for  comparison  with  other  buildings ,  but  the  materials  do  not  exist. 
The  Dutch  have  shown  the  same  indifference  to  the  conservation  of 
their  Mediaeval  monuments  which  their  forefathers  exhibited  in  their 
erection,  and  not  one  has  been  edited  in  modern  times  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted  l  The  history  of  this  variety 
remains  for  the  present  to  be  written,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  its  class. 


1  A  large  work  was  commenced  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  chinch  at  Boia  le  Due , 
but  after  the  first  numbers  it  seems  to 
have  been  discontinued,  and  has  not 
been  since  heard  of— in  this  country  at 
least  [Since  this  was  written  a  fine 
work  in  8  vols,  entitled  'Documents 
close's  de  Tart  dans  les  Pays-Bas  du  a:"" 


an  xvui1"6  SusoV  and  illustrated  with 
ink  photos,  has  been  compiled  by  M  Van 
Yscnclyck,  aiid  although  the  greater 
number  of  the  plates  represent  Renais- 
sance work,  some  of  the  finest  flamboyant 
Gothic  buildings,  both  in  Belgium  and 
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Charlemagne  (Karl  der  Grosze) 
Conrad  L  of  Krancoma       .... 
Henry  the  Fowler    .     .    Saxon .    .     . 

Othol 

OthoIL , 

OthoHL , 

Henry  n 

Conrad  n      ....    Franc- man    . 
HenryHL     .         ...... 

HenrylV. 

HenryV. 

Lotbaire  HI.  of  Saxony          .    . 
Conrad  III.     .          .     .    H  hpnstauPra 
Frederick  I.,  Barbaras*    .          „ 

Henry  VI , 

OthoIV. Guelph      . 


A.D 

768  to  314 
.   911 
.  .   919 
.   936 
.  .   973 
983 

.  .  1002 
.  .  1024 
.  .  1039 
1056 

.  .  1106 
.  1125 
1138 
1152 
1190 
1198 


A  D. 

Frederick  IL .    .    .    .    Hohenstaufen     .  1215 

William  of  Holland .    .                   ...  1247 

Period  of  Anarchy  .          ...         .  1256 

Richard  of  Corn  wall           .        .          .     .  1257 

Alphonso  of  Castile 1203 

Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg   .     .          .     .          .  1273 

Adolph  of  Nassau         .              .              .  1292 

Albert  of  Austria    .                   .              .  1298 

Louis  *  t  Havana 1314 

Charles  of  Luxemburg  .    .                   .     .  1347 

"Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia    .         .         .    .  1373 

Rupert  of  the  Palatinate    .                   .     .  1400 

Sigumnnd  of  Hungary  ...               .  1410 

Frederick  III.     .     .         Hapsburg      .     .  1440 

Maximilian  !.....„  1-493 

Charles  V. „        .  1519  to  1556 


As  might  be  expected  from  the  known  difference  of  race,  the  history  of 
architecture  in  Germany  differs  in  the  most  marked  degree  from  that 
of  Prance ,  and  instead  of  a  number  of  distinct  nationalities  being 
gradually  absorbed  into  one  great  central  despotism,  and  their  indi- 
viduality obliterated,  as  happened  in  that  country,  we  find  Germany 
commencing  as  a  great  uniting  power  under  Charlemagne  and  the 
Othos,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  disintegration  from  first  to  last. 
Had  the  Germans  been  as  pure  Aryans  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be,  they  might  under  certain  circumstances  have  resolved  themselves 
into  an  aggregation  of  village  communities  under  one  paramount  pro- 
tector. The  presence  of  a  Celtic  dominion  on  their  western  frontier 
YPfc  If-  P 
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always  greedy  for  territory,  and  always  prepared  to  fight  either  for  its 
acquisition,  or  for  anything  else,  prevented  such  a  catastrophe  as  this. 
But  the  tendency  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  blood  was 
purest  was  towards  every  city  becoming  an  independent  community, 
every  trade  an  independent  guild,  and  every  lordship  a  little  kingdom 
in  so  far  as  independence  was  concerned  All  this,  however,  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  race,  and  by  no  means  involved  the  cutting  up 
of  the  country  into  separate  architectural  provinces.  Had  the  country 
indeed  been  divided  into  1000  or  1500  separate  principalities  and  free 
cities,  instead  of  one-tenth  of  that  number,  the  uniformity  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  is,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic  we  should 
have  had  only  one  style,  as  was  very  nearly  being  the  case  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  greatest  difference  that  strikes  the  observer  at  first 
sight,  is  the  change  of  style  between  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This,  however,  is  more 
superficial  than  real,  and  arose  from  the  fact  of  no  stone  being  found  on 
the  sandy  plains  of  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany 
were  forced  to  use  brick,  and  that  only,  and  consequently  employed 
forms  which  were  different  from  those  used  in  stone  countries,  but 
varying  from  them  constructively  more  than  essentially.  There  may 
nevertheless  be  a  certain  infusion  of  "Wendish  blood  in  Northern 
Germany,  which  may  to  some  extent  have  influenced  the  style,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  or  isolate  it. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  a  well-marked  ethnographic 
distinction  may  easily  be  detected  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  a  strong 
infusion  of  Sclavonic  feeling  does  tincture  the  art,  but  not  to  its 
advantage.  In  these  countries  there  are  some  very  grand  Gothic 
buildings;  but  they  are  wild  and  ill-understood  as  Gothic  designs,  and  by 
no  means  satisfy  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  best 
examples  in  France  or  England.  In  Siebenburgen,1  as  might  be 
expected,  the  style  is  still  more  abnormal,  but  it  would  take  more  trouble 
and  more  illustration  to  describe  it  than  its  importance  deserves ;  for, 
except  the  cathedral  at  Karlsburg,  it  does  not  possess  any  building  of 
great  architectural  magnificence.  Its  general  characteristic  is  that  it 
is  more  Italian  than  German,  though  not  the  less  interesting  for  that 
very  reason. 

The  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  began  practically  with 
Charlemagne  and  ended  with  Charles  V.  There  may  be  some  buildings 
erected  before  the  date  of  the  first-named  king,  but,  if  so,  they  are 
small  and  unimportant,  and  indeed.it  seems  probable  that  the  edifices 
left  by  the  Romans  sufficed  for  the  early  wants  of  the  people.  Some  of 
these,  like  the  church  at  Troves,  were  built  for  Christian  purposes ; 


1  See  two  papers  on  this  subject  in  I  Erhaltnng   der   Baudenkmale,'  voL  it 
'  Jabrbvsh  der  Central  Commiesion  zur  I  p  65,  and  vol.  ill.  p.  149, 
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while  others  may  have  been  in  wood  and  have  perished.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  can  trace  the  history 
of  the  style  with  tolerable  distinctness.  A  considerable  impulse  was 
given  to  it  under  the  Othos  (936-1002),  and  under  the  Hohenstaufens 
(1138—1268)  the  old  round-arched  style  reached  its  (Eliminating  point 
of  perfection.  If  any  style  deserves  the  name  of  German  it  is  this,  as 
it  was  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  very  little  assistance 
from  any  other  nation  beyond  the  hints  obtained  from  the  close 
connection  that  then  existed  between  the  Germans  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

"With  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (1273)  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  What  Germany  did  in  the  18th  century  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  she  had  done  in  the  13th.  At  the  later  epoch  she 
abandoned  her  native  literature,  almost  her  mother  tongue — to  speak 
French  and  to  copy  French  fashions,  as  at  the  earlier  epoch  she  forsook 
her  own  noble  style  of  art  to  adopt  the  French  pointed  Gothic.  Had 
she  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  the  French  style,  it  might 
have  been  as  well ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  her  tastes,  she  had  never 
worked  it  out  from  the  beginning,  and  it  soon  in  consequence  became 
exaggerated,  and  finally  degenerated  into  a  display  of  tricks  and  tours 
deforce. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  historical  evidence,  the  Germans  at 
one  time  attempted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  style,  calling  it  in  consequence  German  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  being  that  the  pointed  style  was  not  only  invented 
but  perfected  in  France  long  before  the  Germans  thought  of  introducing 
it ;  and  when  they  adopted  it,  they  did  so  without  understanding  it, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
French  in  all  the  edifices  which  they  erected  in  the  age  of  its  greatest 
development  in  their  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  may  fairly  claim  the  invention 
of  the  particular  style  which  prevailed  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  This  style,  it  is  true,  never 
was  fully  developed,  and  never  reached  that  perfection  of  finish  and 
completeness  which  the  pointed  style  attained.  Notwithstanding  this 
it  contained  as  noble  elements  as  the  other,  and  was  capable  of  as  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  and  had  its  simpler  forms  and  grander  dimensions 
been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  and  taste,  Europe  might  have 
possessed  a  higher  style  of  Mediaeval  architecture  than  she  has  yet 
seen.  The  task,  however,  was  abandoned  before  it  was  half  completed, 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  now  that  it  can  never  be  resumed. 

A  complete  history  of  this  style,  worthy  of  its  importance,  is  still 
a  desideratum  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  zeal  and  industry  of  German 
architects  will  ere  long  supply,  and  vindicate  their  national  art  from 
the  neglect  it  now  lies  tinder,  by  illustrating  as  it  deserves  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture.1  Already 
German  writers  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  age  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
was  not  only  the  most  exclusively  national,  but  also  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  history.  Its  annals  have  engaged  the  pens  of  their  best 
historians,  and  its  poetry  has  been  rescued  from  obscunty  and  com- 
mented upon  with  characteristic  fulness.  Every  phase  of  their  civilisa- 
tion has  been  fully  illustrated,  except  one — that  one  being  their 
architecture,  which  is,  however,  the  noblest  and  the  most  living  record 
of  what  they  did  or  aspired  to  do,  that  could  be  left  for  their  posterity 
to  study.  So  distinctly  is  it  their  own,  that,  were  it  necessary  to 
find  for  it  a  separate  name,  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufens  would  be 
that  which  would  most  correctly  describe  it. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  German  style  are  the  double 
apsidal  arrangement  of  plan,  the  multiplication  of  small  circular  or 
octagonal  towers,  combined  with  polygonal  domes,  at  the  intersections 
of  the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  the  extended  use  of  galleries  under 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs  both  of  the  apses  and  of  the  straight  sides  The 
most  ornamental  parts  are  the  doorways  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
The  latter  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  richness  anything  of  their  kind 
executed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  sometimes  rude  in 
execution,  they  equal  in  design  any  capitals  ever  invented  These 
only  required  the  experience  and  refinement  of  another  century  of 
labour  to  qualify  them  to  compete  successfully  with  any  parts  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  which  they  borrowed  from  the  French, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  superseded  their  own  native 
style.  ^^^^^ 


1  The  woik  of  F.  Osten  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  Lombard?,  and  that  of  Geier 
and  Gortz  on  the  style  in  the  Rhine 
country,  combined  with  the  works  of 
Bmssere'e,  hare  already  furnished  con- 


siderable materials  for  such  a  history. 
Both  these  first-named  works  were  left 
incomplete,  the  former  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  author.  Consult  the  Ap- 
pendix, note  7, 
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ST.  GALL. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  com- 
mences practically  with  Charlemagne ;  and,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
we  are  able  to  begin  our  account  of  it  by  quoting  from  a  contemporary 
illustration  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  the  library  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  plan  of  a  great 
monastic  establishment  was  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  17th  century, 
and  published  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.'  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known ;  but,  from 
some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  back,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  sent 
to  Gospertus,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century,  and  who  in  fact  rebuilt  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  between  the  years  820  and  S30.  Mabilldn 
conjectures  that  the  plan  was  prepared  by  Eginwald,  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  who  was  also  the  director  of  his  buildings.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  though  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  prove  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  how  far  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  erection  of  either  the  church  or  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
at  this  remote  period,  for  everything  there  has  been  altered  at  subse- 
quent times ;  nor  is  it  very  important  to  enquire.  The  plan  does  not 
pretend  to  represent  any  particular  establishment,  but  is  a  "  projet " 
of  what  was  then  considered  a  perfect  monastery.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  plans  of  fortified  towns  which  are  engraved  in  our  books 
of  fortification  representing  the  systems  of  Vauban,  Coehorn,  Monta- 
lembert,  <fec.,  and  which,  though  applicable  mutatis  rtiutaruM  to  every 
place,  have  never  literally  been  carried  out  in  any  one.  It  is  in  fact 
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an  illustration  of  the  Benedictine  system,  as  applicable  to  Germany  in 
the  ninth  century,  in  its  completed  and  most  perfect  form,  and  on  this 
account  is  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  if  it  had  been  merely  a  plan 
of  any  particular  monastery. 

The  plan  itself  is  on  four  sheets  of  parchment  sewn  together,  and 
is  so  large  (  2  ft.  7  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in )  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
can  be  reproduced  here,  and  that  on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  whole  group  of  buildings  was  apparently  meant  to  occupy 
a  space  of  about  450  ft.  by  300.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church 
was  situated  the  abbot's  lodging  (B),  with  a  covered  way  into  the 
church,  and  an  arcade  on  either  face;  his  kitchen  and  offices  being 
detached,  and  situated  to  the  eastward.  To  the  westward  of  this  was 
the  public  school  (c),  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the 
hospitium  or  guest-house  (D  D),  with  accommodation  attached  to  it  for 
the  horses  and  servants  of  strangers. 

Beyond  the  abbot's  house  to  the  eastward  was  the  dispensary  (E), 
and  beyond  that  again  the  residence  of  the  doctor  (F),  with  his  garden 
for  medical  herbs  and  simples  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  monastery. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  great  church  was  situated  another  small 
double-apse  church  (G  a),  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  across  the  centre. 

On  either  side  of  this  church  was  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments: that  on  the  north  was  the  infirmary,  next  to  the  doctor's 
residence,  and  to  it  the  western  portion  of  the  chapel  was  attached. 
The  other  was  the  school  and  residence  of  the  novices.  Beyond  these 
was  the  orchard  (H),  which  was  also  the  cemetery  of  the  monks  ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  southward  were  situated  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  granaries,  mills,  bakehouses,  and  other  offices.  These 
last  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut,  for  want  of  space. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  situated  the  great  cloister  (i), 
and  further  to  the  south  of  this  was  the  refectory  (j),  with  a  detached 
kitchen  (K),  which  also  opened  into  the  great  wine-cellar  (L)  ;  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  dormitory  (M),  with  its  various  dependent 
buildings. 

To  the  westward  was  another  hospitium  (N),  apparently  for  an 
inferior  class  of  guests ;  and  to  the  southward  and  westward  (o  o)  were 
placed  the  stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  the  animals  required 
for  so  large  an  establishment,  the  whole  arranged  with  as  much  skill 
and  care  as  can  be  found  in  the  best  modern  farms. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  church,  which  was  designed 
to  be  200  ft.  long  from  east  to  west  and  80  ft.  in  width,  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns ;  the  centre  aisle  being  40,  the  outer 
each  20  ft.  in  width.  It  has  two  apses  ;  the  principal  one  towards  the 
east  (A)  has  a  vaulted  crypt,  in  which  is  a  conf  essio,  meant  to  contain  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Gall.  In  front  of  this  is  a  choir,  arranged 
very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome,  before 
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described.1  The  western  apse,  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the 
church,  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  eastern  one  to  St. 
Peter.  Between  the  two  choirs  is  the  font,  and  the  altar  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  on  each  side  are  a  range  of  altars  dedicated 
to  various  saints.  Behind  both  apses  are  open  spaces  or  paradises 
(E  R)  (parvise),  that  to  the  west  is  surrounded  by  an  open  semicircular 
porch,  by  which  the  public  were  to  gain  access  to  the  church ;  and  on 
either  side  of  this,  but  detached,  are  two  circular  towers  (p  p),  each  with 
an  altar  on  its  summit,  one  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the 
other  to  Gabriel :  these  were  to  be  reached  by  circular  stairs  or  inclined 
planes.  No  mention  is  made  of  bells,  and  the  text  would  seem  to 
intimate  rather  that  the  towers  were  designed  for  watch-towers  or 
observatories.  The  similarity  of  their  position  and  form  to  that  of  the 
Irish  round  towers  is  most  remarkable  ,  but  whether  this  was  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Irish  saint  to  whom  the  monastery  owed  its  origin,  or 
whether  we  must  look  to  Ravenna  for  the  type,  are  questions  not  easily 
determined  at  the  present  date,  for  we  know  far  too  little  as  yet  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  age  to  speak  with  certainty  on  any  such  questions. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  meaning  and  origin  of  these 
and  of  the  Irish  towers  were  the  same ;  but  whether  it  was  a  form 
exclusively  belonging  to  a  Celtic  or  Irish  race,  or  common  to  all 
churches  of  that  age,  is  what  we  cannot  now  decide  from  the  imperfect 
data  at  our  command. 

On  either  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  an  apartment, 
where  the  transept  is  usually  found ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  vestry  (s) ; 
on  the  north  is  the  library  (T),  and  attached  to  the  church  on 
the  same  side  is  the  schoolmaster's  house  (u),  and  beyond  that  the 
porter's  (v). 

All  the  living  apartments  have  stoves  in  the  angles,  but  the  dormi- 
tory has  a  most  scientific  arrangement  for  heating ;  the  furnace  is  at 
(x),  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  away  by  a  detached  shaft  at  (T), 
between  which  there  must  have  been  some  arrangement  of  flues 
beneath  the  floor  for  heating  the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  monks. 

Were  it  not  that  the  evidence  is  so  incontrovertible,  we  should  feel 
little  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  monasteries  of  this  dark  age  showed 
such  refinement  and  such  completeness  as  is  here  evidenced  j  for  at 
no  period  of  their  history  can  anything  more  perfect  be  found.  In  the 
church  especially,  the  two  apses,  the  number  of  altars,  the  crypt  and 
its  accompaniments,  the  sacristy,  the  library,  <fec,  many  of  which 
things  have  generally  been  considered  as  the  invention  of  subsequent 
ages,  are  marked  out  distinctly  and  clearly,  as  well-understood  and 
usual  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  plan  in  fact  refutes 
at  once  all  the  arguments  regarding  the  dates  of  churches  which  have 


1  See  voL  i.  p.  513. 
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been  founded  on  the   supposed  era  of    the    introduction  of    these 
accessories. 

By  another  fortunate  coincidence  there  is  a  church  still  standing  at 
Mittelzell,  on  the  island  of  Reichenau,  in  the  lake 
of  Constance,  within  thirty  miles  of  St.  Gall, 
which  certainly  belongs  to  this  date,  and  is  un- 
altered in  nearly  all  its  principal  features.  It 
was  finished,  or  at  least  dedicated,  in  the  year 
816,  and  therefore  this  event  took  place  just 
before  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Gall  commenced.1 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
687)  the  dimensions  of  the  two  churches  are 
nearly  the  same ;  on  the  St.  Gall  plan  they  are 
written  200  ft.  by  80.  This  church  is  230  by  83 
English  feet,  but  the  eastern2  apse  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  if  we 
restore  its  original  circular  forms,  we  bring  its 
dimensions  so  nearly  to  those  of  the  St  Gall 
plan  that,  if  its  author  used  what  we  now  know 
as  French  feet,  the  dimensions  of  the  two  may  be 
considered  as  identical.  The  pier-arches  of  the 
nave  are  plain,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  nave  of  Montier-en-Der  (Woodcut  No.  610). 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Keichenau  church 
is  the  door  behind  the  altar  in  the  western  apse,  and  the  great 
window  looking  into  it,  with 
double  stairs  which  lead  up 
to  it,  as  though  the  bishop's 
throne  was  placed  there  above 
the  heads  of  all.  The  two 
principal  entrances  were,  as 
shown  in  Woodcut  No  688, 
on  each  side  of  the  western 
apse,  and  the  whole  of  the 
elevation — in  so  far  as  it 
is  preserved  —  retains  the 
original  design.  Although 
retaining  the  wooden  roof, 
and  never  apparently  intended  ess 
to  be  vaulted,  this  church  is 
purely  Romanesque  in  all  its  details. 


Plan  of  Church  At 

Mittelzell 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


Elevation  of  West  End  of  Church  at  MitielzelL 
Scale  60  It.  to  1  in. 


There  is  not  a  classical  feature 


1  All  the  particulars  regarding  this 
church  are  taken  from  Hubsoh,  <Alt- 
chrifltliohe  Bauwerke,'  pp.  109,  xlrt 
Dohme  ascribes  the  church  to  the  llth 


century,  and  gives  the  length  as  283  ft 

2  That  shown   in  the  woodcut  is  a 
suggestion  of  Dr  Hubsoh. 
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about  it,  and  we  are  rather  startled  to   find  a  Barbarian  style  so 
complete  at  so  early  an  age,  and  so  far  removed  from  anything  that 

could  with   propriety    be    called    debased 
Roman  l 

There  are  other  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood scarcely  less  ancient  in  date  than 
this  one  at  Mittelzell,  and  almost  as 
interesting  in  their  arrangement.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Romain- 
Moutier,  the  body  of  which  certainly  remains 
as  it  was  when  consecrated  in  the  year  753. 
The  narthex,  which  is  in  two  storeys,  may 
be  a  century  or  two  later,  and  the  porch 
and  east  end  are  of  the  pointed  style  of 
the  12th  or  13th  century.  The  vaulting  of 
the  nave  also  can  hardly  be  coeval  with 
the  original  building. 

From  other  examples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  may  safely  infer  that  it  originally  terminated  eastward  in  one 
or  three  apses.  Supposing  these  to  be  restored,  we  have  a  church  of 
about  150  ft.  in  length  by  55  in  width  across  the  nave,  with  transepts, 


689.    Flan  of  the  Church  at  Homam- 

Moutter.  (Fit>ni  Blavlgnac.*) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


690. 


View  of  the  Chinch  ot  Bomaln-Mouttor.  (From  Blavignac  ) 


1  If  there  ore  any  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings  at  Beichenau  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  they  should  be 
examined,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
accord  with  the  St  Gall  plan.  What  if 
it  should  torn  out  to  be  a  perfected  plan 


of  Reichenau  sent  after  its  completion 
by  the  abbot  Heiton  to  his  friend 
Gospertns? 

*  'Histoire  de   ? Architecture  Saoree 
du  4™  au  10™  Siecle  dans  lea 
de  Geneve,  Lausanne,  et  Sion/  1853, 
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a  tower  at  the  intersection,  and  nearly  all  the  arrangements  found  at 
a  much  later  age,  and  with  scarcely  any  more  reminiscence  of  the 
early  Christian  style  than  is  observable  at  Mittelzell. 

The  external  mode  of  decoration  is  very  much  that  of  the  two 
churches  of  San  Apollmare  at  Ravenna,  but  is  carried  one  step  further, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  nave  each  compartment  is 
divided  into  two  arches,  the  centre  one  carried  on  a  corbel ;  in  the 
tower  there  are  three  such  little  arches  in  each  bay,  and  in  thenarthex 
five.  This  design  afterwards  became  in  Germany  and  Italy1  the 
favourite  string-course  moulding. 

The  church  of  Granson,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  iNeuf chatel, 
though  much  smaller,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  It  belongs  to  the 
Carlovingian  era,  and  like  many  churches  of  that  age,  has  borrowed  its 
pillars  and  many  of  its  ornaments  from  earlier  monuments.  Its  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  vault  of  the  nave,  which  shows  how 
timidly  at  that  early  period  the 
architects  undertook  to  vault 
even  the  narrowest  spans,  the  • 
whole  nave  with  its  side-aisles 
bemg  only  30  ft.  wide.  It  is 
the  earliest  specimen  we  pos- 
sess of  a  mode  of  vaulting 
which  subsequently  became 
very  common  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  led  to 
most  of  the  forms  of  vaulting 
afterwards  introduced. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Keufchatel,  part  of  which  is  as  old 
as  from  927  to  954,  presents  also  forms  of  beauty  and  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Sion,  which  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  parts  also  of  the  cathedral  of  Geneva 

The  church  at  Payerne  is  very  similar  in  size  and  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  that  of  Komam-Moutier ;  but  being  two  centuries  more  modern, 
the  transition  is  complete,  and  it  shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  round- 
arched  Gothic  style  as  completely  as  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  or  any 
other  church  of  the  same  age. 

If  there  are  any  examples  of  basilican  churches  in  Germany  as  old 
as  these  Swiss  examples,  they  have  not  yet  been  described,  nor  their  age 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  oldest  known  example,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  the  old  Dom  at  Ratisbon,2  originally  apparently  about  45  ft. 


Section  oi  Church  at  branson.   (From  Blaviguac  ) 


1  The  earliest  example  is  found  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Ravenna,  396  A  D. 

•  Kallenbach,  ('Deutsche  Baukunst,') 
states  that  it  was  built  by  Bishop 


Ganbald,  740-752.  It  is  the  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  cloisters  of  Cathedral 
(see  *  King's  Study  Book,'  vol  ii.  p.  81> 
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(From  Puttnch*) 


by  22  in  the  clear.  It  was  surrounded  internally  by  eleven  niches,  and 
vaulted.  It  also  possessed  the  peculiarly  German  arrangement  of 
having  no  entrance  at  the  west  end,  and  has  a  deep 
gallery  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  church. 
The  lateral  entrance  is  unfortunately  gone,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  ornamental  architecture  about 
the  place  by  which  its  age  could  be  determined  ;  and 
as  no  record  remains  of  its  foundation,  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  may  belong  to  some  time  slightly 
subsequent  to  the  Carlo vingian  era.1 

Boisseree  places  in  this  age  the  original  cathedrals 
of  Fulda  and  Cologne,  both  which  he  assumes  to 
have  been  double-apse  basilicas,  but  apparently 
without  any  sufficient  data.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cathedral  at  the  latter  place,  burnt  in  1248,  was 
a  double-apse  church ,  but  if  it  was  anything  like  his  restoration  it 
could  not  have  been  erected  earlier  than  the  llth  or  12th  century,  and 

must  have  replaced  an 
older  building,  which,  for 
anything  we  know,  may 
have  been  circular,  as 
probably  as  lectangular  ;  * 
and  such  would  likewise 
appear  to  have  been  the 
case  at  Fulda,4  though 
there  is  as  little  to  reason 
upon  there  as  at  Cologne. 

There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  church  of 
St.  Justinus,  built  by 
Archbishop  Otgar,  826- 
847  A.D.,  at  Hochst  (be- 
tween Mayence  and  Frank- 
fort) is  of  the  Carlovingian 
period,  as  also  parts  of 
the  church  of  St.  Castor  at 
Coblenz,  and  the  churches  at  Michselstadt  and  Seligenstadt,  the  two 
last  erected  by  Eginwald,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne. 


693. 


View  of  West  End  of  Church  at  Oernrodc. 
(From  Puttnch  ) 


1  At  Aqmleja,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  Poppo,  the  archbishop, 
between  the  years  1019-1042,  erected  a 
building  almost  identical  with  this  in 
every  respect  between  the  old  basilica 
and  the  baptistery,  so  as  to  make  a 
double-apse  church  out  of  the  ol«I 
Lombard  arrangement.  The  similarity 


of  the  two  buildings  may  probably  bring 
down  the  date  of  that  at  Katisbon  to  the 
10th  century 

*  'BanknnstdesMittelaltersinSachsen.' 

1  See  Appendix,  note  8 

4  The  church  was  burnt  in  987,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  two  choirs,  a  western 
transept,  and  eleven  bays  to  the  nave 
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The  most  important  building  of  the  tenth  century  is  the  crypt  of 
the  Abbey  of  Quedlinburg,  erected  by  Matilda,  consort  of  Henry  I ,  in 
936  A.D.  It  consists  of  three  aisles,  covered  with  parallel  barrel  vaults 
supported  upon  alternating  piers  and  columns,  and  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  favourite  form  of  support  in  German  basilicas.  The 
dimensions  of  this  building  are  23  feet  8  inches  x  22  feet  7  inches,  and 
32  feet  2  inches  to  the  crown  of  vault. 

The  caps  and  bases  take  a  distinctive  form,  leading  from  the  debased 
Roman  to  the  Romanesque,  the  further  development  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  choir  of  the  abbey  church  at  Essen,  erected  shortly 
after  947  A.D. 

Leaving  these,  we  must  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  10th  or 
beginning  of  the 
llth  century  for 
examples  of  the  class 
we  are  now  speaking 
of.  Of  these,  one  o 
the  most  perfect  and 
interesting  is  the 
church  at  Gernrode, 
in  the  Hartz, 
founded  A.D.  960, 
when  probably  the 
eastern  part  (not  the 
extended  choir)  was 
commenced,  and  the 
whole  building  may 
be  assumed  to  have 
been  erected  within 
a  century  after  that 
date.  From  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  692) 
it  will  be  seen  how 
singularly  like  it  is 
to  the  St.  Gall  example,  except  that  it  appears  to  have  been  originally 
about  50  ft.,  or  one-fourth,  less  in  length.  The  western  circular 
towers,  instead  of  being  detached,  are  here  joined  to  the  building. 
Piers  too  are  introduced  internally,  alternating  with  pillars;  and 
altogether  the  church  shows  just  such  an  advance  on  the  St.  Gall  plan 
as  we  might  expect  a  century  or  so  to  produce.  It  exemplifies  most 
satisfactorily  the  original  form  of  these  churches. 

It  possesses  what  is  rare  in  this  country — a  bold  triforium  gallery, 
and  externally  that  strange  frontispiece,  forming  the  connecting  gallery 
of  the  two  towers,  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  German 
churches.  A  still  bolder  example  of  this  gallery  remains  in 


694. 


View  of  West  End  of  Abbey  of  Corvey. 
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of  the  once  famous  abbey  of  Corvey,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  West- 
phalia (Woodcut  No.  694),  where  we  find  the  feature  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent,  so  that  it  must  originally  have  entirely  hidden  the 
church  placed  behind  it,  as  it  did  afterwards  at  Strasbourg  and  in  many 
other  examples. 

At  Gernrode,  as  at  Mittelzell,  the  roof  was  originally  intended  to 
have  been  of  wood,  the  crypts  under  the  two  apses  being  alone  vaulted. 
Indeed  at  that  age  the  German  architects  hardly  felt  themselves 
skilled  enough  to  undertake  a  stone  roof  of  any  great  extent.  The 
old  Dom  at  Ratisbon  is  only  22  ft.  in  width,  and  that  they  could 
accomplish,  but  not  apparently  one  like  Gernrode,  where  the  span  was 
twice  that  in  extent. 

12  the  church  at  Gernrode  is  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  a  complete 
German  design  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the  cathedral  at  Troves  is 
both  more  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  from  a  very  different  cause. 
It  is  one  of  those  aggregated  buildings  of  all  ages  and  styles  which  let 
us  into  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  contain  a  whole  history  within 
themselves ;  and  as  the  dates  of  the  successive  building  eras  can  be 
ascertained  with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe 
it  next  in  the  series,  to  explain  how  and  when  the  various  changes  took 
place. 

As  is  well  known,  the  original  cathedral  at  Troves  was  built  by  the 
pious  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  and  seems,  like  the  contemporary 
.  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct  edifices,  one 
rectangular,  the  other  circular.  The  original  circular  building  was 
pulled  down  in  the  13th  century,  to  make  way  for  the  present  Lieb- 
frauen  church  erected  on  its  site,  and  most  probably  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Of  the  other,  or  square  building,  enough  still  ,remains 
encased  in  the  walls  of  the  present  basilica  to  enable  us  to  determine 
its  size  and  plan  with  very  tolerable  accuracy.  The  plan  of  it  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  696)  is  taken  from  Schmidt's  most  valuable  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Troves.  The  atrium  has  been  added  by  myself,  because 
it  was  an  almost  universal  feature  in  churches  of  the  date  in  which  this 
was  erected,  and  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  church  occupied  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  site  of  the 
older  one,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  circular  church  is 
restored  from  the  Boman  examples  of  the  same  age  (Woodcuts  227,  and 
422  to  436).  Prom  their  relative  positions  it  will  be  seen  how 
indispensable  the  atrium  must  have  been. 

This  Romanesque  church  seems  to  have  remained  pretty  much  in  its 
original  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century,  when  the 
Archbishop  Poppo  found  it  so  ruinous  from  age,  that  it  required  to  be 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  He  first  encased  the  pillars  of  the  Romans  in 
masonry,  making  them  into  piers.  He  then  took  in  and  roofed  over 
the  Atrium,  and  added  an  apse  at  the  western  end,  thus  converting  it 
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Plan  of  Original  Church  at  Trevetwi    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


CM.         HaaoTMefflavalChiuehrtTreveB.    (From  Schmidt, 'Bandenkmals  von  Trier.O 

Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 


1  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
there  were  not  six  pillars  originally 
separating  the  ns,ve  frpm  the  aisles 


instead  of  the  four  now  built  into  the 
piers  of  the  Gothic  dmrob 
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into  a  German  church  of  the  approved  model,  so  that  from  this  time 
forward  the  buildings  took  the  form  shown  in  the  "Woodcut  No.  6  92. 


69*. 


Western  Apse  of  ChuiJi  at  Treve-v.    (Fiona  Schmidt.)    Scale  50  ft  to  1  in. 


No  very  important  works   seem  to  have  been  undertaken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  Bishop 

Hillm  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  the  repair  or 
rebuilding  of  the  eastern 
apse:  he  did  not  proceed 
beyond  the  foundation ;  but 
the  work  was  taken  up  and 
completed  by  Bishop  John, 
who  held  the  see  from  1190 
to  1212.  These  two  apses, 
therefore,  one  an  example 
of  the  beginning  of  the 
German  round-arched  style, 
the  other  representing  the 
same  near  its  close,  show 
clearly  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the 
interval. 

The  first  of  these  apses 
(Woodcut  No.  697)  is  perhaps  somewhat  ruder  than  we  might 
reasonably  expect,  though  this  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  its 


698. 


.£ftem  Apw  of  Church  at  Trtves. 
(From  Schmidt.)    Scale  SO  ft.  to  1  fa. 
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remote  provincial  situation.  The  round  towers  too  are  subordinate  to 
the  square  ones,  in  a  manner  more  congenial  to  French  than  to 
German  taste.  But  the  principal  defect  is  in  the  apsidal  gallery, 
which  is  rude  and  tasteless  as  compared  with  other  specimens,  which 
we  are  apparently  justified  in  considering  as  contemporary.  Before 
the  later  or  eastern  apse  was  erected  the  gallery  had  almost  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  minute  littleness,  and  the  polygonal  form  and 
projecting  buttresses  of  pointed  architecture  were  beginning  to 
supersede  the  simpler  outlines  of  the  parent  style,  of  which  these  two 

specimens  form  as  it  were  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega.  Between 
them  the  examples  and  varieties 


699. 


Internal  View  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
atmidohelm.    (From  MoDer.) 


100.   Plan  of  Cbnrch  of  St.  Michael  at 


are    so  numerous,   that  there  really  is  an  embarraa  de  richesse  in 
selecting  those  most  appropriate  for  illustration. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Hildesheim,  erected  by  Bishop 
Bernward  in  the  first  years  of  the  llth  century,  is  among  the  earliest 
and  most  interesting  of  those  remaining  in  sufficient  purity  to  enable 
us  to  judge  correctly  of  their  original  appearance.  The  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  700)  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  an  eastern  and  western  transept 
both  projecting  beyond  the  aisles,  and  flanked  by  ©etagonal  towere 
VOL.  u.  * 
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with  staircases  in  them.  The  west  choir,  of  one  bay  and  apse;  is  flanked 
by  two  vestries,  with  a  low  aisle  round  the  apse,  and  entered  only  from 
it.  At  the  east  end  there  were  originally  a  central  and  two  side  apses,1 
but  in  the  12th  century  the  central  apse  was  replaced  by  one  of  equal 
length  to  that  at  the  west  end.  All  these  apses  have  long  ago  dis- 
appeared. The  entrances  are  as  usual  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and 
none  at  the  west  end.  Though  the  proportions  appear  short  with 
reference  to  the  breadth,  considerable  additional  effect  is  given  by 
the  screens  that  shut  off  both  arms  of  the  eastern  transept  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  perspective  effect  to  be  broken  Hence  the  continuous 
view  of  the  central  aisle,  being  six  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  gives 
the  appearance  of  far  greater  length  to  the  church  than  could  be 
supposed  possible  from  its  lineal  dimensions.  But  the  great  beauty 
here  is  the  elegance  both  in  proportion  and  detail  of  the  pier-arches, 
which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles ;  the  proportion  of  the  pillars 
is  excellent,  their  capitals  rich  and  beautiful,  and  every  third  pillar 
being  replaced  by  a  pier  gives  a  variety  and  apparent  stabilty  which 
is  extremely  pleasing. 

The  church  at  Limbing,  near  Diirkheim,  in  the  Bavarian  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  (A.D.  1024-39),  is  a  similar 
though  rather  a  larger  church  than  that  at  Hildesheim,  and  possesses 
a  peculiarity  somewhat  new  in  Germany,  of  a  handsome  western  porch 
and  entrance,  with  a  choir  with  a  square  termination,  instead  of  with 
an  apse  as  was  usual.  Another  fine  church,  with  a  plan  of  the  same 
form,  is  the  Benedictine  abbey  church  at  Echternach,  dedicated  to  St. 
Willibrord  (a  Northumbrian  missionary  monk).  It  was  consecrated  in 
1031.  The  extreme  dimensions  are  265  ft.  by  72  ft. 

The  three  great  typical  buildings  of  this  epoch  are  the  Rhenish 
cathedrals  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires.  The  first  was  commenced 
in  the  10th  century,  and  still  possesses  parts  belonging  to  that  age. 
The  present  edifice  at  "Worms  belongs  principally  to  the  church 
dedicated  there  in  1110.  The  age  of  the  third  and  most  important  of 
these  three  cathedrals  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  one,  I  fear, 
that  will  not  be  settled  without  difficulty  ;  for  the  church  has  been  so 
frequently  damaged  by  fire  and  war,  and  lately  by  ill-judged  restora- 
tions, that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  portions  of  it  are  old 
and  what  new.  Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  convinced  that  the  plan, 
and  probably  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  present  structure,  may 
belong  to  the  original  building  of  Conrad,  commenced  in  1030,  and 
which  was  dedicated  by  his  grandson  Henry  IV.,  thirty-one  years 
afterwards. 

Except  the  eastern  apse,  which  is  as  usual  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  Mayence  has  been  so  completely 


1  Taken  from  B.  Dohme,  *  Gtasohichte  der  Deutsohen  Bauknnst.'    Berlin,il887. 
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rebuilt,  that  little  can  now  be  said  about  it.  The  plan  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  it  is  evident,  from  its  solidity  and 
arrangement,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  commencement  to  be  a 
vaulted  building;  while  of  its  details  only  one  doorway  remains 
which  can  with  certainty  be  said  to  belong  to  the  original  foundation.1 
It  is  remarkable  principally  for  the  classicahty  of  its  details,  and  if 
its  age  is  correctly  ascertained  (the  end  of  the  10th  century),  it  would 
go  far  to  confirm  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  portal  at  Lorsch, 
namely,  the  late  Carlovingian  period. 

At  Worms,  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  the  edifice  dedicated 
in  1110  is  the  eastern  end.  The  western  apse  cannot  be  older  than 
the  year  1200,  the  intermediate  parts  having  been  erected  between 
those  dates.  The  original  plan  is  probably  nearly  unchanged,  and  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  its  class.  The  eastern  apse  is  a  curious  compromise 
between  the  two  modes  of  finishing  that  were 
in  use  at  that  period,  being  square  externally, 
and  circular  in  the  interior.  Internally  the 
vaulting  throughout  is  simple  and  judicious, 
without  any  straining  after  effects  like  those 
which  puzzled  the  Norman  architects  in  the 
same  age  (see  ante,  p.  114), 
and  the  alternate  clustered 
piers  and  large  size  of  the 
windows  give  to  the  whole  a 
variety  and  lightness  not 
usual  in  churches  of  that 
date.  Nothing  can  well  be 
simpler  or  nobler  than  the 
design  externally.  The  four 
circular  towers  and  the  two 
domes  break  the  sky-line 
pleasingly,  and  the  ornamen- 
tation throughout  is  good 
and  appropriate.  .Among  the 
best  of  its  details  are  the 
^  ,  ,_  ,  ,  M  pilaster-like  buttresses  which 

701.     Plan  of  Cathedral  of         r 
Worms,    (From  GWer  and 
Gfin.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In.  ,  . 

these  is  shown  on  a  larger 
scale  (Woodcut  No.  702).  They  display  the  true  feeling  of  Boman- 
esque  art :  one  moulding  on  each  side  miming  round  the*  win- 
dows, while  the  central  group  forms  a  pilaster  running  up  to  the 
cornice. 

If  the  design  has  a  defect,  it  is  the  want  of  dignity  in  the  lateral 


.    .,       n      t  f    f02.      One  Bay  o 

ornament  its  flanks;  one  of     cathedral  at  Worms. 


1  Holier,  *  Deutsche  Baukunat,'  voL  i.  plate  yi 
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entrances,  and  from  these  moreover  being  placed  unsymmetrically 
on  the  flanks.  The  fact  of  these  being  lateral  arose  from  the  double- 
apse  arrangement ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  been  central,  and  been  covered  by  a  porch  to  give  them  dignity. 


Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  position  of  the  entrances  is  typical  of 
German  church  architecture,  and  is  found  in  all  ages. 

Although  the  cathedral  of  Spires  cannot  boast  of  the  elegance  .and 
finish  of  that  of  Worms,  it  is  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  finest 
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specimen  in  Europe  of  a  bold  and  simple  building  conceived,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  in  a  truly  Done  spirit.  Its  general  dimen- 
sions are  435  ft  in  length  by  125  in  width  ,  and  taken  with  its  adjuncts, 
it  covers  about  57,000  square  feet,  so  that  though  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions, it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  cathedrals  of  its  class.  It 
is  built  so  solidly,  that  the  supporting  masses  occupy  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  area,  and  like  the  other  great  building  of  Conrad's,  the  church  of 
Limburg,  this  possesses,  what  is 
so  rare  in  Germany,  a  narthex  or 
porch,1  and  its  principal  entiance 
faces  the  altar.  Its  great  merit 
is  the  daring  boldness  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  nave,  which  is  45  ft 
wide  between  the  piers,  and  105 
ft.  high  to  the  centre  of  the  vault, 
dimensions  never  'attained  in 
England,  though  they  are  equalled 
or  surpassed  in  some  of  the 
French  cathedrals.  There  is  a 
simple  grandeur  about  the  parts 
of  this  building  which  gives  a 
value  to  the  dimensions  unknown 
in  later  times,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  if  there  is  any  other 
Mediaeval  church  which  impresses 
the  spectator  more  by  its  appear- 
ance of  size  than  this. 

Externally,  too,  the  body  of 
the  church  has  no  ornament  but 
its  small  window  openings,  and 
the  gallery  that  runs  round  under 
all  its  roofs.  But  the  bold  square 
towers  (certainly  of  the  12th 
century)  and  the  central  dome 
group  pleasingly  together,  and, 

risincr  en  far  ahnro  fhA  Inw  rnrrfs   TO*.  Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at 

rising  so  tar  aoove  tne  low  roots      pimQ*umiQaa.')  SdUeio 

of  the  half-depopulated  town  at 

its  feet,  impress  the  spectator  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the  boldness 

of  the  design,  and  the  grandeur  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out. 

Taken    altogether,    this    noble    building    proves    that  the    German 

architects  at  that  time  had  actually  produced  a  great  and  original 

style,  and  that  had  they  persevered  they  must  have  succeeded  in 


This  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  mth.  a  modern  front. — ED. 
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perfecting  it,   but  they  abandoned  their   task    before  it   was    half 
completed. 

The  western  apse  of  the  cathedral  at  Mayence  is  the  most  modern 
part  of  these  three  great  cathedrals,  and  perhaps  the  only  example  in 
Germany  where  a  triapsal  arrangement  has  been  attempted  with  poly- 
gonal instead  of  circular  forms.  In  this  instance,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  705,  the  three  apses,  each  forming  three  sides  of  an 
octagon,  are  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  singularly  spacious  and 
elegant  choir,  both  exter*ially  and  internally  as  beautiful  as  anything 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Its  style  is  so  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  eastern  apse  of  the  cathedral  at  Treves  (Woodcut  No.  698),  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  like  it,  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  At  this  time  more  variety  and  angularity  were 
coming  into  use,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  greater  convenience  which 
flat  surfaces  presented  for  inserting  larger  windows  than  could  con- 
veniently be  used  with  the  older  curved  outlines;  for  now  that  painted 

glass  had  come  into  general 
use,  large  openings  had 
become  indispensable  for  its 
display.  Notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  and  the 
great  beauty  of  the  other 
forms  often  adopted,  none 
of  them  compensate  for  the 
external  effect  of  the  cir- 
cular lines  of  the  older 
buildings. 

Proceeding  northwards, 
we  find  in  the  churches  of 
Westphalia  a  fine  series  of  examples  which  are  comparatively  but 
little  known.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  we  may  mention 
Munster,  with  its  fine  and  impressive  nave,  Soest,  Paderborn, 
Lippstadt,  Osnabruck,  Hildesheim,  Hameln,  Hersfeld,  Brunswick, 
Quedlinburg,  Goslar,  Gelnhausen,  etc.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  sufficiently  large  for  architectural  effect ;  but  in  the 
earlier  Romanesque  work  they  are  somewhat  heavy,  and  in  the  age 
of  the  pointed  Gothic  style  there  is  a  tendency  to  attenuation  which 
is  the  reverse  of  pleasing.  In  some  of  the  early  churches  there  is 
considerable  refinement,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  narthex  porch  of  the 
cathedral  of  Soest  (Woodcut  No.  706)  ;  and  in  the  Schloss  Kirche 
at  Quedlinburg  there  is  a  profusion  of  sculpture  in  the  capitals,  some 
of  which  show  considerable  Byzantine  influence. 

A  good  deal  of  the  heaviness  of  the  northern  churches  internally 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  examples 
depended  almost  wholly  on  colour  for  their  ornament,  and  the  paint* 


705. 


Western  Apse  of  Cathedral  at  Mayence. 
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ing  having  disappeared,  the  plain  stone  or  plaster  surfaces  remain— 
their  flatness  being  made  only  the  more  prominent  by  the  whitewash 
that  now  covers  them.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  so  many  of 
these  churches  remain  in  a  state  so  nearly  unaltered  at  the  present 
day,  that  much  information  might  be  gleaned  from  a  study  of  their 
peculiarities.  The  three  examples,  for  instance,  given  in  Woodcut 
No.  706,  illustrate  very  completely  the  progress  of  German  spire* 
growth.  The  first,  that  of  Minden,  is  a  very  early  example  of  the 
fagade  screen  so  popular  throughout  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  central  example,  from  the  cathedral  at  Paderborn,  belonging  to 


Church  BtMinden.  Orfhedal  at  Pmderborn.  Church  at  Soert. 

708.  From  'MitteraHerliche  Kunat  In  Westphaten,'  von  W.  Lflbke. 

• 

the  middle  of  the  llth  century,  shows  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
a  spire-like  roof  to  a  tower,  four  gables  being  used  instead  of  the  two 
which  were  generally  employed.  The  third  illustration,  from  Soest, 
about  A.D.  1200,  shows  the  transition  complete.  The  four  gables  are 
still  there,  but  do  not  extend  to  the  angles,  nor  do  they  form  the 
principal  roof.  The  corners  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  suggest  an  octagon, 
and  a  second  roof  has  grown  up  to  the  form  of  a  spire,  entirely 
eclipsing  that  suggested  by  the  gables.  In  this  instance  also  the 
tower  has  become  a  specimen  of  a  complete  design,  and,  though  the 
narthex  or  porch  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  on,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  considerable  elegance. 

The  same  process  of  spire-growth  can  be  traced  to  some  extent  both 
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in  England  and  in  France,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  not  an  importation  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Height  in  the  roof  appears  always  to  have  been 
considered  a  beauty  by  German  architects,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  towers  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 

Far  more  important  than  these,  and  surpassing  them  infinitely  in 
beauty,  is  the  group  of  churches  which  adorns  the  city  of  Cologne,  the 
virtual  capital,  or  at  least  the  principal  city,  of  Germany  at  the  time  of 
their  erection.  The  old  cathedral  has  perished  and  made  way  for  the 
celebrated  structure  that  now  occupies  its  place.  As  just  remarked,  if 
it  was  like  the  restoration  proposed  by  Boisseree,  it  resembled  "Worms, 


707.    Sta.  Maria  In  Capttollo,  Cologne.    (FromBotsserfe's'Nleder  Bfaera/)   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

and  must  have  belonged  to  the  12th  century;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  are  sufficient  data  for  determining  this  question. 

Of  the  remaining  .churches  three  may  be  selected  as  types  of  the 
German  round-arched  style  as  it  existed  on  the  eve  of  the  introduction 
of  the  French  pointed  style  into  Germany. 

Of  these,  Sta.  Maria  in  Oapitolio  (Woodcut  No.  707)  is  apparently 
the  oldest.  It  was  originally  erected  by  Plectrudis,  wife  of  Fepin 
Heristall,  in  the  year  700,  but  of  that  church  nothing  now  remains. 
The  nave  was  rebuilt  apparently  in  the  llth  century,  and  the  choir, 
with  its  three  noble  apses,  in  the  12th,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the 
13th  century.  In  plan  these  apses  are  more  spacious  than  those  of 
the  Apostles'  Church  or  of  that  of  St.  Martin  (Woodcuts  708  and  709), 
this  church  alone  having  a  broad  aisle  running  round  each,  a  feature 
which  gives  great  breadth  and  variety  to  the  perspective,  but  the  apse 
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of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (erected  A.D.  1035)  is  far  moie  beautiful 
externally.  This  latter  building  is  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most 
pleasing  example  of  its  class,  externally  at  least.  The  whole  design  of 
the  east  end  is  quite  complete,  as  we  now  see  it,  and  is  perfectly  well 
balanced  in  all  its  parts  St.  Martin's,  on  the  other  hand  (Woodcut 
No.  709),  has  more  of  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  pointed  style,  and, 
though  very  elegant,  its  aspidal  gallery  is  too  small,  and  the  whole 


70S 


Apm  of  the  Apostles'  Church  at  Cologne.    (From  BolsserSe.) 


design  somewhat  wire-drawn,  while  there  is  a  solidity  and  repose  about 
the  design  of  the  Apostles'  Church,  and  a  perfect  harmony  among  the 
parts,  which  we  miss  in  the  more  modern  example.  These  three 
churches,  taken  together,  suffice  probably  to  illustrate  sufficiently  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  the  style  which  we  are  describing.  The 
triapsal  arrangement  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  architectural 
propriety  of  terminating  nobly  the  interior  to  which  it  is  applied.  As 
the  worshipper  advances  up  the  nave,  the  three  apses  open  gradually 
upon  ft™,  and  form  a  noble  and  appropriate  climax  without  ihe  effect 
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being  destroyed  by  something  less  magnificent  beyond.  But  their 
most  pleasing  effect  is  external,  where  the  three  simple  circular  lines 
combine  gracefully  together,  and  form  an  elegant  basement  for  any 
central  dome  or  tower.  Compared  with  the  confused  buttresses  and 

pinnacles  of  the  apses 
of  the  French  pointed 
churches,  it  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  the 
German  designs  are  far 
nobler,  as  possessing  more 
architectural  propriety 
and  more  of  the  elements 
of  true  and  simple  beauty. 
The  churches  which  possess 
this  feature  are  small,  it 
is  true,  and  therefore  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  compare 
them  with  such  imposing 
edifices  as  the  great  and 
overpoweringly  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  of  the  same 
town;  but  among  build- 
ings on  their  own  scale 
they  are  as  yet  unrivalled. 
As  these  churches  now 
stand,  their  effect  is  to 
some  extent  marred  by 
the  circumstance  of  their 
naves  neither  being  suffi- 
cient in  extent  nor  so 
ornamental  as  to  support 
effectually  the  varied  out- 
line and  rich  decoration 
of  the  apse.  Generally 
these  are  of  a  different 
age  and  of  a  less  ornate 
style,  so  that  the  complete 
effect  of  a  well-balanced 

709.  Apae  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Cologne.  Composition    IS    Wanting: 

(FWrnBoiwerfe.)  Scale 50  it.  to  1  In.  ,     .     ,,.      ,  ,  ° 

v  but  this  does  not  suffice 

to  destroy  the  great  beauties  these  churches  undoubtedly  possess. 

In  so  far  as  beauty  of  design  in  this  style  is  concerned,  perhaps  the 
church  at  Bonn  ought  to  be  quoted  next  after  those  of  Cologne.  It  is 
only  the  east  end,  however,  that  belongs  properly  to  their  style  of 
architecture,  the  nave  and  central  tower  were  not  completed  till  the 
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13th  century;  but  the  eastern  apse  and  its  two  flanking  towers  are  in 
themselves  as  noble  as  the  triapsal  arrangement  of  the  Apostles'  Church, 
but  would  require  even  , 

a  bolder  nave  and  loftier 
west  end  to  balance  them 
than  the  more  modest 
arrangement  of  that 
building.  Aa  it  is,  the 
effect  of  the  church  as 
a  whole  is  destroyed  by 
the  comparative  mean- 
ness of  these  parts. 

As  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  Mediaeval 
buildings,  the  greater 
number  of  churches  of 
this  age  have  been 
erected  at  different 
periods  of  time,  and  the 
designs  altered  as  the 
work  proceeded,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  day. 
This  circumstance 
makes  them  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the 
architectural  historian, 
though  the  artist  and 
architect  must  always 
regret  the  incomplete- 
ness and  want  of  har- 
mony which  this  pro- 
duces. An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  found  in  the 
beautiful  abbey  church 
at  Laach,  erected  be- 
tween the  years  1093 
and  1156,  therefore 
rather  early  in  the 
style.  Its  dimensions 
are  small,  only  215  ft. 
internally  by  62;  but 
this  is  compensated  for 

,       .,  f  .  T,    710        Bart  End  of  Church  at  Konn.    (Prom  Rosengarten ) 

by  its  completeness.     It 

is  one  of  the  few  churches  that  still  possess  the  western  paradise 

or   parvise,   as    shown  in   the  remarkable    ancient  plan  found    at 
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St.  Gall.  The  western  apse  is  applied  to  its  proper  use  of  a  tomb- 
house,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  as  at  Mittelzell,  are  the  principal 
entrances.  Externally  this  church  has  two 
central  and  four  lateral  towers,  two  of  the  latter 
being  square,  and  two  circular.  It  is  impossible 
to  fancy  anything  more  picturesquely  pleasing 
than  this  group  of  towers  of  various  heights  and 
shapes,  or  a  church  producing  a  more  striking 
effect  with  such  diminutive  dimensions  as  this 
one  possesses,  the  highest  point  being  only  140ft. 
from  the  ground-line.  JSTo  church,  however,  of 
the  pointed  Gothic  style  has  its  sky-line  so 
pleasingly  broken,  while  the  cornices  and  eaves 
still  retain  all  the  unbroken  simplicity  of  classic 
examples,  showing  how  easily  the  two  forms  might 
have  been  combined  by  following  the  path  here 
indicated.  This  church,  the  Laebfrauen  Kirche 
at  Halberstadt,  and  the  Abbey  of  Maulbronn  l  in 
Wurtemburg,  the  most  perfect  Cistercian  abbey 

711.  PianofChuichatLaach.  existm&  are  P^haps  the  finest  and  most  typical 
(From  Geier  and  GK5rz.)      buildings  in  this  style,  and  sufficient  to  charac- 


913. 


View  of  Church  at  Laach    (Trom  Geier  and  GWrz.) 


1  For  a  description  of  this  abbey  see  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  (B.LB.  A* 
Transactions,  1882-83). 
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terise  the  form  of  architecture  in  vogue  in  Germany  in  the  great 
Hohenstaufen  period  (1138-1284),  and  in  the  century  immediately 
preceding  the  accession  to  power  of  that  house ,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  all  the  really  important  buildings  which  during  the  epoch  of 
true  German  greatness  were  erected  in  almost  every  considerable  city 
of  the  empire.  In  Cologne  itself  there  is  the  church  of  St.  Gereon, 


Church  at  Slnzig,    (From  BolsserSe.) 


the  nave  of  which,  with  its  crypt,  belongs  to  the  llth  century, 
the  apse  to  the  12th,  and  the  decagonal  domed  part  to  the  13th. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  transition  architecture,  and  as 
such  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  So  is  the  church  of  St.  Cunibert, 
dedicated  in  1248,  and  hardly  more  advanced  in  style  than  the  abbey 
of  St>  Denis  near  Paris,  built  at  least  a  century  earlier.  The  churches 
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of  St.. George  and  of  Sion  in  the  same  city  afford  interesting  examples 

of  the  style ;  but  even  more 
important,  however,  than 
these  are  the  noble  church 
at  Andernach,  the  remains 
of  the  abbey  church  of 
Heisterbach,  and  that  of  St. 
Quirinus  in  Neuss.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  the  little 
church  of  Sinzig  is  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  age  when 
the  Germans  had  laid  aside 
the  bold  simplicity  of  their 
earlier  forms  to  adopt  the 
more  elegant  and  sparkling 
contours  of  pointed  architec- 
ture. A  little  farther  up 
the  Rhine  the  church  of  St. 
Oastor  at  Coblentz  agreeably 
exemplifies  the  later  work 
(1157-1208),  its  apse  being 
one  of  the  widest  and  boldest 
of  its  class,  though  deficient 
in  height,  and  the  style  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Limburg  on  the  Lahn  and 
Bamberg. 

The  neighbourhood  of 
Treves  has  also  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Romanesque 
work,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  abbey  of  Ech- 
ternach,  the  church  of  St. 
Mathias,  and  the  interest- 
ing and  elegant  church  of 
Merzig. 

In  Saxony  there  are  many 
beautiful  though  no  very 
extensive  examples  of  the 
German  style.  Among  these 
the  two  ruined  abbeys  of 
Paulinzelle  and  Burgelin, 


7U.   Rood-Screen  at  "Wecheelburg    (From  Puttrich  ) 


715.       Crypt  at  Gblllngen     (From  Puttrich  ) 


neither   of  them  vaulted  churches,  are  remarkable  for  the  simple 
elegance  of  their  forms  and  details,  showing  how  graceful  the  style 
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was  becoming  before  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced.  The  church 
at  Wechselburg  is  also  interesting,  though  somewhat  gloomy,  and 
retains  a  rood-screen  of  the  12th  century  (Woodcut  No.  714), 
which  is  a  rare  and  pleasing  example  of  its  class.  The  church 
at  Hechlingen  also  deserves  mention,  and  the  fragment  of  the  abbey 
at  Gollingen  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  pure  Italian  class  of  design 
sometimes  found  in  Germany  at  this  age.  Its  crypt,  too  (Wood- 
cut No.  715),  affords  an  example  of  vaulting  of  great  elegance  and 
lightness,  obtained  by  introducing  the  horse-shoe  arch,  or  an  arch  more 
than  half  a  circle  in  extent,  which  takes  off  the  appearance  of  great 


916.  *  Fajade  of  the  Church  at  Bosfceim.    (From  Chapuy  ) 

pressure  upon  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  gives  the  vault  that  height 
and  lightness  which  were  afterwards  sought  for  and  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  It  is  still  a  question  whether  this 
was  not  the  more  pleasing  expedient  of  the  two.  There  was  one 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  horse-shoe  shape,  that  considerable  difficulty 
arose  in  using  arches  of  different  spans  in  the  same  roof,  which  with 
pointed  arches  became  perfectly  easy. 

Another  example,  of  more  Lombardic  design  however,  is  found  in  the 
church  of  Bosheim  in  Alsace,  the  fagade  of  which  (Woodcut  No.  716) 
belongs  as  much  to  Verona  as  to  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its  interior  is 
of  pleasing  design,  though  bolder  and  more  massive  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 
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The  fagade  of  the  church  of  Marmoutier  in  the  same  province,  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Gebweiler,  are  two  examples — very  similar  to  one 
another — of  a  compromise  between  the  purely  German  and  purely 
Italian  styles  of  design.  The  small  openings  in  the  former  look  almost 
like  those  of  a  southern  clime,  but  in  its  present  locality  give  to  the 
church  an  appearance  of  gloom  by  no  means  usual.  Still  it  has  the 
merit  of  vigorous  and  purpose-like  character. 

At  Bamberg  the  church  of  St.  Jacob  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 


111.  Church  at  Marmoutier  (Maannflnster)     (From  Chapny.) 

and  the  Scotch  church  at  Ratisbon  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  la 
Germany  of  a  simple  basilica  without  transepts  or  towers.  Its 
principal  entrance  is  a  bold  and  elegant  piece  of  design,  covered  with 
grotesque  figures  whose  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Had 
it  been  placed  at  the  .end  of  the  church,  it  might  have  formed  the 
basis  of  a  magnificent  f agade ;  but  stuck  unsymmetricaUy  on  one 
side— as  is  so  usual  in  Germany— it  loses  half  its  effect,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  detached  piece  of  ornamentation,  which  is  here 
i  it  generally  is — fatal  to  its  effect  as  an  architectural  composition. 
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DOUBLE  CHURCHES. 

Before  leaving  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
a  class  of  double  churches  and  double  chapels.  Of  the  former  the 
typical  example  is  the  church  of  Schwartz  Rheindorf,  erected  by 
Arnold  von  Wied,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  on  his  return  from  Con- 
stantinople in  1148,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  1151.  It  is  in  itself  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  style,  irrespective  of  its  peculiarity.  It  is, 
however,  simply  a  church  in  two  storeys,  and  was  originally  built  as 
a  mausoleum,  and  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  without  a  tower  at  the 
intersection.  .After  iihe  death  of  the  Archbishop,  his  sister  Hedwig 
(Abbess  of  Essen)  extended  the  nave  two  bays  towards  the  west  in 
order  to  form  a  junction  with  a  nunnery  which  she  had  built  on  the 
west  side.  It  is  probable  that  the  Byzantine  plan  first  carried  out 
exercised  much  influence  on  the  churches  at  Cologne  and  the  Rhine 
generally.  At  first  sight,  the  lower  church  looks  like  an  extensive 
crypt,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  its  purpose  so  much  as  to 
afford  an  increase  of  accom- 
modation, to  enable  two 
congregations  to  hear  the 
same  service  at  the  same 
time,  there  being  always  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor  of 
the  upper  church  an  opening 
sufficient  for  those  above  to 
hear  the  service,  and  for 
some  of  them  at  least  to  see 

the  altar  below.  In  castle  chapels,  where  this  method  is  most  common, 
the  upper  storey  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  noblesse,  the 
lower  by  their  retainers,  which  makes  the  arrangement  intelligible 
enough.4 

The  church  at  Schwartz  Bheindorf  is  not  large,  being  only  112  ft. 
long,  over  all,  by  53  ft.  wide  across  the  transepts  ;  and  the  two  western 


718* 


Section  of  Church  of  Schwartz  Eheindorf 
Scale 50 ft  tolin. 


"  [Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  double  churches  and  chapels 
in  Germany.  In  the  cases  of  the 
chapels  at  Eger,  Goslar,  Nuiemberg, 
Lohra,  Landsberg,  Freiburg  on  the 
Unstrutt,  Coburg,  Steinfnrt,  and  Vian- 
den,  it  is  apparent,  as  they  were  in 
connection  with  a  castle  or  palace,  that 
the  Emperor  (or  Prince)  with  his  retinue 
could  enter  the  upper  chapel  by  a 
connecting  gallery  from  the  palace 
But  Schwartz  Blieindorf  is  so  much 
II, 


larger  than  any  other  double  church  or 
chapel  known,  that  it  would  seem 
probable  the  object  of  the  npper  church 
was  to  provide  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
inhabitants  in  the  case  of  floods,  which 
in  early  times  must  have  taken  place 
yearly  *  admission  being  obtained  through 
a  door  on  N.  side,  the  sill  of  which  is 
about  8  ft  from  ground,  and  oomynnni- 
catt'B  with  a  stair-case  leading  to  upper 
church. — ED  ] 
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bays  appear  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  The  walls  of  the  lower 
storey  are  built  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  a  gallery  being 
carried  all  round  the  church  externally  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
upper  church.  This  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  but  pleasing  character ; 
and  as  the  details  are  good  and  appropriately  designed,  it  is  altogether 


View  of  the  Church  of  Schwartz  Kheindorf.    (From  Simon.) 


as  characteristic  and  as  original  a  design  as  can  well  be  found  of  the 
purely  German  style  of  its  age. 

In  the  castle  at  Nuremberg  there  is  an  old  double  chapel  of  this 
sort,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  this  instance  that  there  was  an  opening 
between  the  two ;  if  it  existed,  it  has  been  stopped  up.  There  is 
another  at  Eger,  and  two  are  described  by  Puttricb  in  his  beautiful 
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work  on  Saxony  •  one  of  these,  the  chapel  at  Landsberg  near  Halle,  is 
given  in  plan  and  section  in  Woodcuts  Nbs.  720  and  721 ;  and  though 
small,  being  only  40  ft.  by  28  internally,  presents  some  beautiful  com- 
binations, and  the  details  are  finished  with  a  degree  of  elegance  not 


720 


Flan  of  Chapel  at  Landsberg. 
(From  Puttnoh  ) 


721.       Section  of  Chapel  at  Landsberg. 
(From  Pnttrich.) 


generally  found  in  larger  edifices ;  the  other,  that  at  Freiburg  on  the 
Unstrutt,  measuring  21  ft.  by  28,  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  class, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  capitals  and  the  finish  of  every  part  of  it.  It 
belongs  in  time  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the 
13th  century,  and  from  the  form 
of  its  vaults  and  the  foliation  of 
their  principal  ribs,  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  a  later 
period;  for  it  would  be  by  no 
means  wonderful  if  in  a  gem  like 
this  the  lords  of  the  castle  should 
revert  to  their  old  German  style 
instead  of  adopting  foreign  inno- 
vations. The  windows  are  of 
pointed  Gothic,  and  do  not  appear 
like  insertions.  Other  examples 
exist  at  Goslar,  where,  however, 
there  is  no  opening  between  lower 
and  upper  chapel;  at  Ooburg, 

Lohra,    Steinfurt    in   Westphalia,    723€     Vie  wand  Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zurich. 

and  Yianden  in  Luxemburg.  (From  Voeeim )  scale  100  ft  to  i  in. 

Returning  again  to  Switzerland,  with  which  this  chapter  began,  we 
fiTifl  several  interesting  buildings  in  that  country  during  the  whole 
round-arched  Gothic  period,  many  combining  the  boldness  of  the 
Northern  examples  with  a  certain  amount  of  Southern  elegance  of 
feeling  in  the  details,  which  together  make  a  very  charming  com* 

E  2 
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bination  Among  these,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  cathedral 
at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No  722).  Its  date  is  not  correctly  known ;  for 
though  it  seems  that  a  church  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Otho 
che  Great,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  part  of  that  building  is 
incorporated  in  the  present  edifice,  the  bulk  of  which  is  evidently  of 
the  llth  or  12th  century.  The  arrangement  and  details  of  the  nave 


733. 


Doorway  at  Basle    (From  Chapuy 


are  so  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  that 
both  must  certainly  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  in  this  church  we 
meet  with  several  German  peculiarities  to  which  attention  cannot  be 
too  frequently  drawn  by  those  who  would  characterise  correctly  the 
peculiarities  of  German  Gothic. 

first  of  these  is  the  absence  of  any  entrance  in  the  west  fron£ 
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Where  theie  is  an  apse  at  either  end,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
German  churches,  the  cause  is  perfectly  intelligible ,  but  the  cathedral 
of  Zurich  has  not,  and  never  had,  an  apse  at  the  west  end,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  suggest  any  motive  for  so  unusual  an  arrangement,  unless  it  is 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  plan  of  two  apses  had  rendered  it  more 
usual  to  enter  churches  in  Germany  at  the  side,  and  it  was  consequently 
Adopted  even  where  the  true  motive  was  wanting.  In  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mistake,  and  destroys  haJf  the  effect  of 
the  church,  both  internally  and  externally ;  but  it  was  very  common 
in  Germany  before  they  learnt  from  the  French  to  make  a  more  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  distinct  preparation  for  two  towers  at 
the  west  end,  as  proved  by  the  two  great  piers,  evidently  intended  to 
support  their  inner  angles.  Frequently  in  Germany  the  whole  west 
end  was  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
and  either  two  or  three  small  spires  were  placed  on  this  frontal  screen. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here ,  for  though 
the  two  towers  that  now  adorn  it  are  modern,  the  intention  seems 
originally  to  have  been  the  same.  Had  they  been  intended  to  flank  the 
portal,  and  give  dignity  to  the  principal  entrance,  their  motive  would 
have  been  clear  3  but  where  no  portal  was  intended,  it  is  curious  that 
the  Germans  should  so  universally  have  used  them,  while  the  Italians, 
whose  portals  were  almost  as  universally  on  their  west  fronts,  should 
hardly  ever  have  resorted  to  this  arrangement. 

The  east  end,  as  will  be  observed,  is  square,  an  arrangement  not 
unusual  in  Switzerland,  though  nearly  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  lateral  chapels  have  apses,  especially 
the  southern  one,  which  I  believe  to  be  either  the  oldest  part  of  the 
cathedral,  or  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Otho 
the  Great. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  this  church  are  the 
northern  doorway  and  the  cloisters,  both  of  nearly  the  same  age,  their 
date  certainly  extending  some  way  at  least  into  the  12th  century.  As 
specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  their  age,  they  arc  almost  unrivalled, 
and  strike  even  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  as  superior  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  sculpture  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle  (Woodcut  No.  T23) 
is  in  the  same  style,  and  perhaps  even  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Zurich.  Both  in  the  simplicity  of  its  form  and  in  the  appropriateness 
of  its  details  it  is  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Italy  of  the 
Hth  or  12th  century.  Its  one  defect,  as  compared  with  Northern 
examples,  is  the  want  of  richness  in  the  archivolts  that  surmount  the 
doorway.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  of 
thft  shafts  on  either  side,  the  niches  of  the  buttresses,  or  of  the  cornice 
which  surmounts  the  whole  composition. 
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These  details  of  the  Swiss  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  equal  those  of  Provence  or 
the  North  of  Italy  in  elegance  of  feeling  and  design,  while  they  are  free 
from  the  classical  trammels  which  so  frequently  mar  their  appro- 
priateness in  those  provinces.  In  Switzerland  they  are  as  original  as 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  as  picturesque,  while  they  are  free  from 
the  grotesqueness  that  so  frequently  mars  the  beauty  of  even  the  best 
examples  in  that  country.1 

i  For  an  important  development  of  decorative  sculpture  in  other  parts  of  Germany 
daring  the  late  Romanesque  period,  consult  the  Appendix,  note  9. 
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CHAPTEE   III 
CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 


CONTENTS. 

Aix-la-Chapelle — Nymwegen— Fulda— Bonn — Cobern. 

IF  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  St.  Gall  plan  and  Reichenau 
cathedral  with  which  to  begin  our  history  of  the  basilican-formed 
churches  in  Germany,  we  are  equally  lucky  in  having  in  the  Dom  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  an  authentic  example  of  a  circular  church  of  the  same 
age.  As  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  felt  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  tomb  which  should  rival  that  of 
Augustus  or  Hadrian,  while,  as  he  was  a  Christian,  it  should  follow 
the  form  of  that  of  Constantino,  or  the  most  approved  model  of  the 
-circular  church,  which  was  that  which  had  been  elaborated  not  very 
long  before  at  Ravenna.  Though  its  design  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Romano-Byzantine  examples  to  some  extent,  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  building,  and  its  details  exhibit  an  originality  which  is  very 
remarkable.  The  mode  in  which  the  internal  octagon  is  converted 
into  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  the  arrangement  of  the  vaults  in  both 
storeys,  and  the  whole  design,  are  so  purely  Romanesque  in  form,  that 
it  must  be  far  from  being  the  first  example  of  its  style.  It  is,  however, 
the  oldest  we  possess,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting.  It  was  built  by 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  and  more  emperors  have  been  crowned  and 
more  important  events  have  happened  beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than 
have  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Chris- 
tendom. Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown  lately  on 
the  fact,  I  feel  convinced  that  we  now  possess  the  church  of  Charle- 
magne in  all  essential  respects  as  he  left  it.1  The  great  difficulty  in 
filing  its  age  appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  its 
architectural  ornaments  have  been  painted  or  executed  in  mosaic, 
instead  of  being  carved,  and  time  and  whitewash  have  so  obliterated 


1  The  building  is  as  yet  practically 
unedited,  notwithstanding  its  importance 
in  the  history  of  architecture  I  have 
myself  examined  this  edifice,  but  in  too 


hurried  a  manner  to  enable  me  to  supply 
the  deficiency  I  speak,  therefore,  on 
the  subject  with  diffidence.  (For  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  see  Appendix,  note  10.) 
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724     Plan  of  the  Chuich  at  Alx-Ia- 
Chapelle.    (FromJ  vonNolteu.) 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in 


these,  that  the  remaining  skeleton — it  is  little  else — seems  ruder  and 

clumsier  than  might  be  expected. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  church  is  externally  a 

polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  is  about  105  ft  in  diameter ;  internally 

eight  compound  piers  support  a  dome  47  ft. 
6  in  in  diameter.  The  height  is  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  external  diameter  of 
the  building.  Internally  this  height  is 
divided  into  four  storeys ;  the  two  lower, 
running  over  the  side-aisles,  are  covered 
with  bold  intersecting  vaults.  The  third 

tj$     /^''ij^fcx        g    gallery   was   vaulted  with  rampant  conical 
_     ^l-vj£-i-^.';  ._.v&    P   vaults,  and  above  that  are  eight  windows 
giving  light  to  the  central  dome. 

To  the  west  was  a  bold  tower-like 
building,  flanked,  as  is  usual  in  this  style, 
by  two  circular  towers  containing  staircases. 
To  the  east  was  a  semicircular  niche 
containing  the  altar,  which  was  removed  in 
1353,  when  the  present  choir  was  built  to 
replace  it. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Otho  III. 
rebuilt  this  minster,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  built  for  himself  a  tomb-house  behind  the  altar  of 
that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  where  his  bones  were  laid,  and  where 
his  tomb  till  lately  stood  at  the  spot  marked  X  in  the  centre  of  the 
new  choir.  What  the  architect  seems  to  have  done  in  the  14th 
century  was  to  throw  the  two  buildings  into  one,  retaining  the  outline 
of  Otho's  tomb-house,  which  may  still  be  detected  in  the  unusual  form 
shown  in  the  plan  of  the  new  building. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  building  is  a  copy  of  the  church  of 
San  Yitale  at  Bavenna,  and  on  comparing  its  plan  with  that  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  429,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance.  But  there  is  a  bold  originality  in  the 
German  edifice,  and  a  purpose  in  its  design,  that  would  lead  us  rather 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  buildings  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  existed  in  Germany  in  that  age.  At  the 
same  time  the  design  of  this  one  was  no  doubt  considerably  influenced 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Romano-Byzantine  examples  of  its  class  which 
its  builders  had  acquired  at  Borne  and  Bavenna.  Its  being  designed 
by  its  founder  for  his  tomb  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  circular 
plan—  that,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  being  the  form  always 
Adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  considered  to  have  been  also  a 
baptistery — the  coronation  of  kings  in  those  days  being  regarded  as  a 
re-baptism  on  the  entrance  of  the  king  upon  a  new  sphere  of  life.  It 
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was  in  fact  a  ceremonial  church,  as  distinct  in  its  uses  as  in  its  form 
from  the  basilica,  which  in  Italy  usually  accompanied  the  circular 
church ,  but  whether  it  did  so  or  not  in  this  instance  can  only  be 
ascertained  when  the  spot  and  its  annals  are  far  more  carefully 
examined  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  circular  churches  at  Nymwegen  in  Brabant  and  at  Mettlach 
near  Treves  are  even  less  known  than   this   one;  the  former  was 


725. 


Church  at  Njmwegen     (From  Schayes  )    No  scale 


apparently  built  in  imitation  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  by  the  same 

monarch.    From  the  half-section,  half-elevation  (Woodcut  No.  725),1 

it    will    be    seen    that    it    is 

extremely  similar  to  the    one 

just  described,  both  in  plan  and 

elevation,   but    evidently  of  a 

somewhat  more  modern    date. 

It    wants    the    fagade    which 

usually    adorned    churches    of 

that    age;    but    it  seems    so 

unaltered    from     its     original 

arrangement    that   it    is    well 


SCALE  or  fttr 


7260. 


The  Th-nnn,  Mettlach. 


worthy  of  more  attention  than 

it  has  hitherto  received      The 

example  at  Mettlach  (Woodcut  No.  7250),  near  Troves,  and  known  as 

the  Thurm,  was  built  by  Ldoffinus,  a  British  monk,  987-990.     It  is 

octagonal  in  plan,  with  a  triforium  gallery,  the  arches  of  which  are 

carried  on  richly  carved  cubical  capitals  (Woodcut  No.  7256).     The 

1  Taken  from  Sohayes'  'Histoire  de  ^Architecture  en  Belgique,'  vol  ii.  p.  18, 
taken  by  him,  I  bekeve,  from  Lassaulx. 
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building  is  32  ft.  in  diameter  and  61  ft.  high,  there  being  a  third 
storey  above  the  trifonum  gallery. 

The  same  design  as  that  of  Nymwegen  was  repeated  in  the  choir 
of  the  nuns  in  the  abbey  church  of  Essen 
(c.  950  A.D.),  where,  however,  there  is  a 
double  range  of  columns  in  the  upper  gallery. 
Of  the  church  of  Otho  the  Great  at 
Magdeburg  we  know  nothing  but  from  a 
model  in  stone,  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  still 
existing  in  the  present  cathedral,  and 
containing  sitting  effigies  of  Otho  and  his 
English  Edith,  who  were  buried  in  the 
original  edifice.  The  model  unfortunately 
was  made  in  the  13th  century,  when  the 
original  was  burnt  down ;  and  as  the  artists 
in  that  day  were  singularly  bad  copyists, 
we  cannot  depend  much  on  the  resemblance. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  polygon 
of  sixteen  sides  externally,  like  the  two  just 
mentioned,  and  if  it  is  correct  to  assume, 
as  was  generally  the  case,  that  the  choir  of 
the  present  cathedral  is  built  on  the  f  ounda-. 
7256  CtoiumnofTnfon^Mettiacb  tion  of  the  older  church,  its  dimensions  must 
have  been  nearly  similar,  or  only  slightly 

inferior  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  churches.  The 
details  of  the  model  belong  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  church  it  was  meant  to  represent. 

At  Ottmarsheim,  in  Alsace,  is  another  example  which,  both  in 
design  and  dimensions,  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  church  at  Aix-lar-Chapelle. 
The  only  difference  in  plan  is  that  it  remains  an  octagon  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  and  that  the  gallery  arches,  instead  of  being 
filled  with  a  screen  of  classical  pillars  borrowed  from  Italy,  are  orna- 
mented with  shafts  supporting  eight  arches  designed  for  the  place. 
There  is  no  tradition  which  tells  us  who  built  this  church,  nor  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected.  It  is  older  than  that  at  Nymwegen, 
but  is  certainly  a  copy  of  Charlemagne's  church,  and  apparently  not 
very  much  more  modern. 

At  the  Petersberg,  near  Halle,  is  a  curious  compound  example 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  726.  It  is  a  ruin,  but  interesting  as 
showing  another  form  of  circular  church,  differing  from  those  described 
above,  more  essentially  German  in  design,  and  less  influenced  by 
classical  and  Romanesque  forms  than  they  were.  It  never  was  or 
could  have  been  vaulted,  and  it  possesses  that  singular  flat  tower-like 
frontispiece  so  characteristic  of  the  German  style,  which  is  found  in  no 
other  country,  and  whose  origin  is  still  to  be  traced. 
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At  Fulda  there  is  a  circular  church  of  a  more  complicated  plan  than 
this,  though  it  is  in  fact  only  an  extension  of  the  same  design.  The 
circular  part  or  choir  is  in  this  instance  adorned  with  eight  free- 
standing pillars  of  very  classical  proportions  and  design,  very  similar 
to  those  of  Hildesheim  (Woodcut  No.  699).  There  is  a  small 


10     90    80   i40    00    60 
726.        Church  ft  tPetarsberg. 
(FromPuttrith) 


80ft. 


727 


Plan  of  Church  at  Fulda     (From 
Pnttnch.)   Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


transeptal  entrance  on  one  side  of  the  circle,  and  apparently  a  vestry 
to  correspond  on  the  other.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings  of  its  class,  either  in  Germany  or  France,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
its  plan  is  concerned.  Its  date  is  probably  the  beginning  of  the  llth 
century,  but  it  stands  on  a  circular  crypt  of  still  more  ancient  date.1 

At  Druggelte,  near  Soest,  there  is  a  small  circular  church  which 
deserves  notice  for  the  singularity  of  its  plan.  Externally  it  is  a 
polygon  of  twelve  sides.  Internally  it  has  four 
circular  piers  in  the  centre,  two  very  large  and 
strong,  two  more  slender,  and  around  them  a  circle 
of  twelve  columns  of  very  attenuated  form.  As  is 
usual  in  German  churches,  the  door  and  apse  are 
not  placed  symmetrically  as  regards  each  other. 
Its  dmyjmmftng  are  gnjjjfll.j  being  only  35  ft.  across 

__          r_n        _,  ,  7  .728     Plan  of  Cltarch  at 

internally.     The  German  architects  are  not  quite  Druggelte  (FromKugier.) 
agreed  as  to  its  date ;  generally  it  is  said  that  its 
founder  brought  the  plan  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  it  here  early 
in  the  12th  century  in  imitation  of  the  Rotunda  which  the  Crusaders 
found  on  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

Though  it  is  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  order  of  the  dates 
of  the  buildings  of  Germany,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  here 


1  See  paper  by  Mir.  Petit  in  the  'Archaeological  Journal,'  yoL  xviii.  p.  110. 
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the  subject  of  the  circular  churches  of  that  country,  for  after  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  century  they  ceased  to  be  used  except  in  r»re 
and  isolated  instances.  At  that  date  all  the  barbarian  tribes  had  been 
converted,  and  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  far  less  important 
ceremony  than  the  admission  of  adults  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  one  not  requiring  a  separate  edifice  for  its  celebration,  and  tombs 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  objects  of  ambition  among  a  purely  Aryan 
race.  At  the  same  tune  the  immense  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  liturgical  forms  then  established,  rendered  the  circular 
form  of  church  inconvenient  and  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  basilica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  sacred  with  the  baptis- 
tery, and  soon  came  to  be  considered  equally  applicable  to  the 
entombment  of  emperors  and  to  other  similar  purposes. 

The  circular  church  called  the  Baptistery  at  Bonn  ^Woodcut  No. 
729),  which  was  removed  only  a,  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most 


729.  Baptistery  at  Bonn.    (From  Boisaerfie's « Nieder  Rhem ') 

interesting  specimens  of  this  class  of  monuments  in  the  age  to  which  it 
belongs.  No  record  of  its  erection  has  been  preserved,  but  its  style  is 
evidently  of  the  llth  century.  Excepting  that  the  straight  or 
rectangular  part  is  here  used  as  a  porch,  instead  of  being  inserted 
between  the  apse  and  the  round  church  to  form  a  choir,  the  building 
is  almost  identical  with  St.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  and  other  Lombard 
churches  of  the  same  age.  Both  externally  and  internally  it  is 
certainly  a  pleasing  and  elegant  form  of  church,  though  little  adapted 
either  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  congregation  or  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 

There  is  another  small  edifice  called  a  Baptistery  at   Ratisbon, 
built  in  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century,  which  shows  this  form 
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passing  rapidly  away,  and  changing  into  the  rectangular.  It  is  in 
reality  a  square  with  apses  on  three  sides,  'and  vaulted  with  an 
octagonal  dome  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  arrangement  forms 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  Cologne 
churches,  where  on  a  larger  scale  it  shows  capabilities  which  we  cannot 
but  regret  were  never  carried  to  their  legitimate  termination.  The 
present  is  a  singularly  pleasing  specimen  of  the  class,  though  very  small, 


730 


The  Matthias  Chapel  at  Cobern  on  the  Moselle. 
(From  Wiebeking  ) 


and  wanting  the  nave,  the  addition  of  which  gives  such  value  to  the 
triapsal  form  at  Cologne,  and  shows  how  gracefully  its  lines  inevitably 
group  together.  On  the  spot  it  is  still  called  the  Baptistery ;  but  the 
correct  tradition,  I  believe,  is  that  it  was  built  for  the  tomb-house  of 
the  bishop  to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 

One  more  specimen  will  serve  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  known 
forms  of  this  class.  It  is  a  little  chapel  at  Cobern  on  the  Moselle 
(Woodcut  No  730),  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  an  apse,  placed  most 
unsymmetrically  with  reference  to  the  entrance — so  at  least  we  should 
consider  it j  but  the  Germans  seem  alwavs  to  have  been  of  opinion  that 
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a  side  entrance  was  preferable  to  one  opposite  the  principal  point  of 
interest.  The  details  of  this  chapel  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  its 
external  form  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  German  style  just 
before  it  was  superseded  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  by  the 
French  pointed  style. 

There  is,  besides  these,  a  circular  chapel  of  uncertain  date  at 
Altenf urt  near  Nuremberg,  and  there  are  many  others  at  Prague  and 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  but  none  remarkable  either  for  their 
historical  or  for  their  artistic  importance.  This  form  went  out  of  use 
before  the  style  we  are  describing  reached  its  acme ;  and  it  had  not 
therefore  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  that  elaboration  which  was  necessary 
for  the  development  of  its  capabilities. 

A  little  farther  on  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  circular  churches  when  speaking  of  those  of  Scandinavia, 
where  the  circular  form  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  in  that  country;  never,  however,  as  a  baptistery  or 
a  tomb-house,  but  always  as  a  kirk.  It  was  afterwards  introduced 
by  the  Danes  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  there  still  farther 
modified,  becoming  only  a  western  round  tower,  instead  of  a  circular 
nave. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS. 

Lorech— Palaces  on  the  Wartbttrg  and  at  Grelnhausen— Houses— Windows 

As  might  be  expected,  the  remains  of  domestic  architecture  are  few 
and  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  of  the  great  monumental 
churches,  which  in  that  age  were  the  buildings  par  excellence  on  which 
the  wealth,  the  talent  and  the  energy  of  the  nation  were  so  profusely 
lavished. 

The  earliest  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  is  certainly 
the  portal  of  the  Convent  at  Lorsch,  near  Mannheim.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  store  and  has  been  a  good  deal  defaced  ;  but  sufficient  remains,  not 
only  to  show  its  form,  but  the  character  of  its  details.1  These  are  so 


731. 


Porch  of  Convent  at  Lorsch.    (From  Holler's  *  Denkmfiler,*  &c.)   No  scale. 


classical  as  to  justify  us  in  calling  the  building  Romanesque  \  and 
if  it  were  not  that  we  have  buildings — such  for  instance  as  St.  Paul- 
Trois-Chateaux  ("Woodcut  No.  551),  which  may  date  in  the  10th 
and  llth  century — we  might  be  inclined  to  assert  most  confidently  that 
the  date  of  this  building  must  approximate  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  classical 
details  of  such  buildings  as  those  found  in  Provence  must  render  us 
1  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  U, 
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cautious  in  judging  of  the  age  of  any  erection  at  that  early  time,  from 
the  style  alone.  No  church  in  Germany  is  so  classical  in  its  details  as 
this,  but  it  will  not  do  to  relj  on  these  alone  for  evidence  of  date ;  for 
a  hundred  churches  may  have  been  built  for  one  portal  like  this,  and 
though  ecclesiastical  forms  had  become  sacred,  an  architect  may  have 
felt  himself  justified  in  resorting  to  any  amount  of  Paganism  in  a  semi- 
secular  building.  On  the  whole  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  this 
porch  formed  part  of  the  monastic  building  dedicated  in  the  presence 
of  Charlemagne  in  774.  It  may,  however,  have  been  erected  by  an 
Italian  architect,  and  consequently  be  more  classical  in  its  details  than 
if  the  product  of  some  purely  Teutonic  artist. 

Its  dimensions  are  inconsiderable,  being  only  31  ft.  by  24.  It  has 
three  arches  in  each  face,  and  above  them  a  series  of  pilasters 
supporting  straight-lined  arches — if  the  expression  may  be  used.  These 
are  interesting,  as  the  same  form  is  currently  used  in  our  Saxon 
architecture,  but  never  with  such  purely  classical  details  as  here.  It 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  elegance  of  these  that  gives  interest  to  this 
building. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  palaces  which  Charlemagne  built  at 
Ingelheim,  or  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  nor  of  the  residences  of  many  of  his 
successors,  till  we  come  to  the  penod  of  the  Hohenstauf  ens.  Of  their 
palaces  at  Gelnhausen  (1170  AD.)  and  on  the  "Wartburg  (1140-1190 
A.D.)  enough  remains  to  tell  us  at  least  in  what  style  and  with  what 
degree  of  taste  they  were  erected,  and  the  remains  of  the  contemporary 
castle  of  Muenzenburg  complete,  as  far  as  we  can  ever  now  expect  it 
to  be  completed,  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  earliest  palaces  still  existing  is  that  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  at  Goslar,  founded  by  Henry  III.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
restorations,  but  probably  retains  its  original  plan,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  an  immense  hall  on  the  upper  storey  measuring  181  ft. 
long  by  52  ft.  wide.  Another  example  with  similar  hall  of  less  size  is 
found  in  the  Palace  of  Dankwarderode,  in  Brunswick,  1150-70  Of 
the  same  date  is  the  Palace  of  Eger,  to  which  Frederic  Barbarossa 
added  a  chapel  in  two  storeys,  similar  to  the  double  chapel  of 
Landsberg,  both  of  which  are  referred  to  on  page  243. 

Besides  these  a  considerable  number  of  ecclesiastical  cloistered 
edifices  still  remain,  and  some  important  dwelling-houses  in  Cologne 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  on  the  whole  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  meagre, 
— a  circumstance  that  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as,  from  what  we  do 
find,  we  cannot  fail  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the  state  of  the  domestic 
building  arts  at  that  period. 

What  remains  of  the  once  splendid  palace  of  Barbarossa  at  Geln- 
hausen consists  first  of  a  chapel  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
last  chapter;  it  is  architecturally  a  double  chapel,  except  that  the 
lower  storey  was  used  as  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  not 
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for  divine  service.  To  the  left  of  this  were  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  palace,  presenting  a  facade  of  about  112  ft.  in  length,  and 
probably  half  as  high.  Along  the  front  ran  a  corridor  about  10  ft. 


732. 


Arcade  of  the  Palace  at  Gelnhansen     (From  Mfiller  ) 


deep,  a  precaution  apparently  necessary  to  keep  out  rain  before  glass 
came  to  be  generally  used.  Behind  this  there  seem  to  have  been 
three  rooms  on  each  floor ;  the  largest,  or  throne-room,  being  about 
50  ft.  square.  The  principal  architec- 
tural features  of  what  remains  are  the 
open  arcades  of  the  facade,  one  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  lasb  woodcut  (No.  732). 
For  elegance  of  proportion  and  beauty  of 
detail  they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything 
of  the  age,  and  certainly  give  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts 
had  then  been  carried,  and,  as  will  be 
observed,  they  are  purely  Romanesque  in 
detail,  without  any  trace  of  the  classicality  73$ 
of  Lorsch. 

The  castle  on  the  Wartburg  is  historically  the  most  important 

edifice  of  its  class  in  Germany,  and  its  size  and  state  of  preservation 

render  it  remarkable  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.     It  was  in  one  of  its 

halls  that  the  celebrated  contest  was  held  between  the  six  most  eminent 

VOL.  n.  & 


(From 


Deokmaler.*) 
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poets  of  Germany  in  the  year  1206,  "which,  though  it  nearly  ended  fatally 
to  one  of  them  at  least,  shows  how  much  importance  was  attached  to 
the  profession  of  literature  at  even  that  early  period.  Here  the  sainted 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived  with  her  cruel  brother-in-law;  here  she 
practised  those  virtues  and  endured  those  misfortunes  that  render  her 
name  so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  all  the  races  of  Germany  ,  and  it  was 
in  this  castle  that  Luther  found  shelter  after  leaving  the  Diet  at 


Y3i  •  View  of  the  Palace  on  the  Wartburg.   (From  Puttrich.) 

Worms,  and  where  he  resided  under  the  name  of  Bitter  George,  till 
happier  times  enabled  him  to  resume  his  labours  abroad. 

The  principal  building  in  the  castle  where  these  events  took  place 
closely  resembles  that  at  Gelnhausen,  except  that  it  is  larger,  being 
130  ft.  in  length  by  50  in  width.  It  is  three  storeys  in  height,  with- 
out counting  the  basement,  which  is  added  to  the  height  at  one  end  by 
the  slope  of  the  ground. 

All  along  the  front  of  every  storey  is  an  open  corridor  leading  to 
the  inner  rooms,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
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tained,  owing  to  the  castle  having  been  always  inhabited,  and  altered 
in  modern  times  to  suit  the  convenience  and  wants  of  its  recent  occu- 
piers. In  its  details  it  has  hardly  the  elegance  of  Gelnhausen,  but  its 
general  appearance  is  solid  and  imposing,  the  whole  effect  being  ob- 
tained by  the  grouping  of  the  openings,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  older  palaces  at  Venice  more  than  any  other  buildings  of  the  class. 
It  has  not  perhaps  their  minute  elegance,  but  it  far  surpasses  them  in 
grandeur  and  in  all  the  elements  of  true  architectural  magnificence. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  apparently  with  considerable  judgment, 
and  it  well  deserves  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  its  style  still  existing  in  Europe. 

The  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  Munzenberg,  which,  like 
those  of  Gelnhausen  and  Wartburg,  belongs  to  the  13th  century,  though 
less  important,  is  hardly  less  elegant  than  either.  It  derives  a 
peculiar  species  of  picturesqueness  from  being  built  principally  of  the 
prismatic  basalt  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  crystals  being  used  in  their 
natural  form,  and  where  these  were  not  available,  the  stones  have 
been  rusticated  with  a  boldness  that  gives  great  value  to  the  more 
ornamental  parts,  in  themselves  objects  of  considerable  beauty. 

None  of  these  castles  have  much  pretension  to  interest  or  magni- 
ficence as  fortifications, — a  circumstance  which  gives  an  idea  of  more 
peaceful  times  and  more  settled  security  than  we  could  quite  expect  in 
that  age,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  period  of  the  pointed  style  so 
many  and  such  splendid  fortifications  crowning  every  eminence  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  indeed  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  These 
last  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  rebuildings  of  castles  of  this 
date,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having  been  ascertained  to  be  so. 

There  is  no  want  of  specimens  of  conventual  buildings  and  cloisters 
in  Germany  of  this  age ;  but  every  one  is  singularly  deficient  both  in 
design  as  a  whole  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  parts.  The  beautiful 
arcades  of  the  palaces  we  have  just  been  describing  nowhere  reappear 
in  conventual  buildings.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  such  certainly  is  the  fact.  The  most  elegant  that  is 
known  to  exist  is  probably  the  cloister  to  the  cathedral  at  Zurich.  It 
is  nearly  square,  from  60  to  70  ft.  each  way.  Every  side  is  divided 
into  five  bays  by  piers  supporting  bold  semicircular  arches,  and  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  three  smaller  arches  supported  by  two 
slender  pillars.  The  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  wood- 
cut (No.  735).  This  cloister  is  superior  in  design  to  many  in  France 
and  elsewhere  of  the  same  age  ;  its  great  beauty  consists  in  the  details 
of  the  capitals  and  string-courses,  which  are  all  different,  most  of  them 
with  figures  singularly  well  executed,  but  many  merely  with  conven- 
tional foliage,  not  unlike  the  honeysuckle  of  the  Greeks,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  comparison  as  far  as  the  mere  design  is  concerned, 
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though  the  eKecution  is  rude.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sculp. 
tures  of  the  portal  3  for  though  they  display  even  less  classical  feeling, 
they  show  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  a  boldness  of  handling  which 
we  miss  entirely  in  the  succeeding  ages,  when  the  art  yielded  to  make 
way  for  mere  architectural  mouldings,  as  if  the  two  could  not  exist 
together.  The  example  of  Greece  forbids  us  to  believe  that  such  is 


735. 


Cloister  at  Zurich    (From  Ohapuy,  •  Moyen-Age  Monumental**) 


necessarily  the  case,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  certainly  was,  that  as 
the  one  advanced  nearer  to  perfection,  the  other  declined  in  almost  an 
equal  degree. 

The  best  Collection  of  examples  of  German  cloisters  is  found  in 
Bofeseree's  '  Nieder-Rhein.'  But  neither  those  of  St.  Gereon  nor  of 
the  Apostles,  nor  St.  Fantaleon  at  Cologne,  merit  attention 
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of  art,  though  they  are  certainly  curious  as  historical  monuments ;  and 
the  lateral  galleries  of  Sta.  Maria  in  the  Capitol  are  even  inferior  in 
design;  their  resemblance,  however,  to  the  style  of  Ravenna  gives 
them  some  value  archseologically.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
cloisters  at  Heisterbach,  and  even  to  the  more  elegant  transitional 
buildings  at  Altenberg  Almost  all  these  examples,  nevertheless, 
possess  some  elegant  capitals  and  some  parts  worthy  of  study;  but 
they  are  badly  put  together  and  badly  used,  so  that  the  pleasing  effect 
of  a  cloistered  court  and  conventual  buildings  is  here  almost  entirely 
lost.  The  cause  of  this 
is  hard  to  explain,  when 
we  see  so  much  beauty 
of  design  in  the  build- 
ings to  which  they  are 
generally  accompani- 
ments. 

There  are  several 
dwelling-houses  in 
Cologne  and  elsewhere 
which  show  how  early 
German  town-residences 
assume  d  the  tall  gabled 
fronts  which  they  re- 
tained to  a  very  late 
period  through  all  the 
changes  which  took 
place  in  the  details  with 
which  they  were  earned 
out.  In  the  illustra- 
tion (Woodcut  No.  736) 
there  is  little  ornament, 
but  the  forms  of  the 
windows  and  the  general 
disposition  of  the  parts 
are  pleasing,  and  the 
general  effect  produced  certainly  satisfactory.  The  size  of  the  lower 
windows  is  remarkable  for  the  age,  and  the  details  are  pure,  and  are 
executed  with  a  degree  of  lightness  which  we  are  far  from  considering 
as  a  general  characteristic  of  so  early  a  style. 

The  windows  at  the  back  of  the  house  illustrated  in  Woodcut 
No.  736,  are  so  large,  that  were  it  not  for  the  unmistakable  character 
of  those  in  front,  and  of  some  of  its  details,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  it  belonged  to  a  much  more  modern  age.  As  shown  in 
the  Woodcut  No.  737,  the  details  are  as  light  and  elegant  as  anything 
domestic  in  architecture  of  the  pointed  style. 


736.  Dwelling-house,  Cologne    (From  BoisserSe ) 
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There  are  several  minor  peculiarities  which  perhaps  it  might  be 
more  regular  to  mention  here,  but  which  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  allude  to  when  speaking  of  the  pointed  style.  One,  however,  cannot 
thus  be  passed  over — and  that  is  the  form  which  windows  in  churches 

and  cloisters  were 
beginning  to  assume 
just  before  the  period 
when  the  transition  to 
the  pointed  style  took 
place. 

Up  to  that  period 
the  Germans  showed 
no  tendency  to  adopt 
window  tracery,  in 
the  sense  in  which 
it  was  afterwards 
understood,  nor  to 
divide  their  windows 
into  compartments  by 
mullions.  I  do  not 
even  know  of  an 
instance  in  any  church 
of  the  windows  being 
so  grouped  together 
as  to  suggest  such  an  expedient.  All  their  older  windows,  on  the 
contrary,  are  simple  round-headed  openings,  with  the  jambs  more  or 
less  ornamented  by  nook-shafts  and  other  such  expedients.  At  the 
end  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century  they  seem  to  have 
desired  to  render  the  openings  more  ornamental,  probably  because 


wr. 


Windows  in  Dwellings-house,  Cologne. 


738.    Windows  from  Slon  Church, 
Cologne.   (From  Boisserte.) 


739. 


Windows  from  St.  Qnlrmus  at  Neuss. 
(FromBoisaerfe) 


tracery  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  adopted  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands  at  that  period.  They  did  this  first  by  foiling  circles 
and  semicircles ;  the  former  a  pleasing,  the  latter  a  very  unpleasing, 
form  of  window,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  three-quarter  windows — 
if  I  may  so  call  them — used  in  the  church  of  Sion  at  Cologne 
(Woodcut  No.  738)  and  elsewhere:  these,  however,  are  hardly  so 
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objectionable  as  the  fantastic  shapes  they  sometimes  assumed,  as  in  the 
examples  (Woodcut  No.  739),  taken  from  St.  Quirinus  at  Neuss.  Many 
others  might  be  quoted,  the  forms  of  which  are  constructively  bad 
without  being  redeemed  by  an  elegance  of  outline  that  sometimes 
enables  us  to  overlook  their  other  faults.  The  more  fantastic  of  these, 
it  is  true,  were  seldom  glazed,  but  were  mere  openings  in  towers  or 
into  roofs.  These  windows  are  also  generally  found  in  transition 
specimens,  in  which  men  try  experiments  before  settling  down  to  a 
new  course  of  design.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  very  objection- 
able, and  are  the  one  thing  that  shakes  that  confidence  which  might 
otherwise  be  felt  in  the  power  of  the  old  German  style  to  have  perfected 
itself  without  foreign  aid. 
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IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat — what  has  been  already  perhaps 
sufficiently  insisted  upon — that  the  Germans  borrowed  their  pointed 
style  from  the  French  at  a  period  when  it  had  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  latter  country.  At  all  events,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  pointed  style  was  commonly  used  in  France  in 
the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  that  it  was  nearly  perfect  in  all 
essential  parts  before  the  year  1200 ,  whereas,  though  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  solitary  instance  of  a  pointed  arch  in  Germany  (though 
I  know  of  none)  before  the  last-named  date,  there  is  certainly  no  church 
or  building  erected  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style  the  date  of  which  is 
anterior  to  the  first  years  of  the  13th  century.  Even  then  it  was 
timidly  and  reluctantly  adopted,  and  not  at  first  as  a  new  style,  but 
rather  as  a  modification  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  old  forms. 

This  is  very  apparent  in  the  polygonal  part  o£  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon  at  Cologne  (Woodcuts  Kos.  740  and  741),  commenced  in  the 
first  year  of  the  13th  century,  and  vaulted  about  the  year  1212  l  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  eminently  German,  being  in  fact  a  circular  nave, 
as  contradistiaguished  from  the  French  chevet,  and  is  a  fine  bold 
attempt  at  a  domical  building,  of  which  it  is  among  the  last  examples. 
In  plan  it  is  an  irregular  decagon,  55  ft.  wide  over  all,  north  and  south, 
and  66  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  church.  ]STot  withstanding 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  details  of  the  building  are  as  unlike  the 
contemporary  style  of  France  as  is  the  plan ;  and  are,  in  fact,  nearly  a 
century  behind  French  examples  in  the  employment  of  all  those  expo 
dients  which  give  character  and  meaning  to  the  true  pointed  style. 

Another  church  in  the  same  city,  St  Cunibert,  is  a  still  more 
striking  example  of  this.  Commenced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13th 


1  BoisBere*e,  •  Nleder-Rheln,'  p.  86 
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century,  and  dedicated  in  1248,  the  very  year  in  which  it  is  said  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  cathedral  were  laid,  it  still  retains  nearly  all 
the  features  of  the  old  German  style,  and  though  pointed  arches  are 
introduced,  and  even  tracery  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is  still  very  far 


740.      Section  of  St.  Gere  JD,  Cologne.    (From  Boisserae,  •  Nieder  Rhein.'     Scale  50  ft  to  1  in. 


741. 


Plan  of  St.  Qereon,  Cologne.    (From  Boteserfie.)   Scale  50  ft.  to  i  in. 


removed  from  being  what  can  be  considered  an  example  of  the  new 
style. 

More  advanced  than  either  of  these  is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Magdeburg,  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1208,  and  dedicated  in 
1254.  This  was  built,  as  before  mentioned,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
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old  circular  sepulchral  church  of  Otho  and  his  English  queen  Edith. 
Hence  it  naturally  took  the  French  chevet  form,  of  which  it  is, 
probably,  the  earliest  example  in  Germany,  and  which  it  copies  rudely 
and  imperfectly  in  its  details.  It  possesses  the  polygonal  plan,  the 
graduated  buttresses,  the  decorative  shafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  French  style,  and,  if  found  in  that  country,  would  be  classed  as 
of  about  the  same  age  as  St  Denis  The  upper  part  of  the  choir  and 
the  nave  are  of  very  much  later  date,  and  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. 

A  more  interesting  example  of  transition  than  this  is  the  church  at 

Gelnhausen,  unfortunately  not  of 
well-known  date,  but  apparently 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  though  the  choir,  it  is 
said,  was  not  finished  till  1370. 
Its  interest  lies  in  its  originality, 
for  though  the  pointed  arch  is 
adopted,  it  is  in  a  manner  very 
different  froon  that  followed  by 
the  French,  and  as  if  the 
architects  were  determined  to 
retain  a  style  of  their  own.  In 
general  design  its  outline  is  very 
like  that  of  the  church  at  Sinzig 
(Woodcut  No.  713).  In  it 
attempts  are  even  made  to  copy 
its  apsidal  galleries,  but  their 
purpose  is  misunderstood,  and 
pillars  are  placed  in  front  of 
windows, — a  blunder  afterwards 
carried,  at  Strasburg  and  else 
where,  to  a  far  more  fatal  extent. 
Taken  altogether,  the  style  here 
exhibited  is  light  and  graceful;  but  it  neither  has  the  stability  of 
the  old  round-arched  Gothic,  nor  the  capabilities  of  the  French 
pointed  style.  The  Liebfrauen  church  attached  to  the  cathedral 
at  Tr&ves  is  another  of  the  anomalous  churches  of  this  age  (1227 
to  1243) :  its  plan  has  already  been  given  (Woodcut  No.  696),  and 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  old  circular  building 
which  it  supplanted.  Perhaps  from  its  proximity  to  France  it 
shows  a  more  complete  Gothic  style  than  either  of  those  already 
mentioned;  still  the  circular  arch  continually  recurs  in  doorways 
and  windows,  and  altogether  the  uses  of  the  pointed  forms  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  parts  and  details  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
understood.  There  is,  however,  a  novelty,  truly  German  in  its  plan 


743.  East  End  of  Church  at  Gelnbausen.    No  scale. 
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and  a  simplicity  about  its  arrangement,  which  make  it  the  most 

pleasing  specimen  of  the  age,  and  standing 

on.  the  foundation  of  the  old  church  of  Sta. 

Helena,   and  grouped  with   the   Dom  or 

cathedral,    it    yields    in    interest  to  few 

churches  in  Germany. 

From  these  we  may  pass  at  once  to 
two  churches  of  well-authenticated  date, 
and  slightly  French  in  style.  The  first, 
that  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  258) 
as  adding  interest  and  sanctity  to  the  old 
castle  on  the  Wartburg.  Four  years  after 
her  death  she  was  canonised,  and  in  the 
same  year,  1235,  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  this  beautiful  church,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  forty-eight  years 

afterwards,  TIZ  ,  in  1283. 

It  is  a  small  church,  being  only  208  ft. 
in  length  by  69  in  width  internally,  and  though  the  details  are  all  of 


(from  Monet's  'Denkmaler.') 
Scale  100  ft.  to  l  in. 


Section  of  Church  at  Marburg.   Scale  56  ft.  to  1  tau 
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good  early  French  style,  it  still  exhibits  several  Germanisms,  being 
triapsal  in  plan,  and  the  three  aisles  being  of  the  same  height.  The 
latter  must  be  considered  as  a  serious  defect,  for  besides  the  absence 
of  contrast,  either  the  narrow  side-aisles  appear  too  tall  or  the  central 
one  too  low.  This  has  also  caused  the  defect  of  two  storeys  of 
windows  being  placed  throughout  in  one  height  of  wall,  and  without 
even  a  gallery  to  give  meaning  to  such  an  arrangement.  No  French 
architect  ever  fell  into  such  a  mistake,  and  it  shows  how  little  the 
builders  who  could  not  avoid  such  a  solecism  understood  the  spirit  of 
the  style  they  were  copying.  The  west  front  with  its  two  spires  is 
somewhat  later  in  date,  but  of  elegant  design,  and  is  pleasingly 

proportioned  to  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  in.  Germany. 

The  other  church  is  that  at  Altenberg, 
not  far  from  Cologne,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Rhine.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  in  1255,  and  the  chapels 
round  the  choir  completed  within  a  few 
years  of  that  time,  but  the  works  were 
then  interrupted,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  church  not  built  till  the  succeeding 
century.  Like  all  the  early  churches  of 
the  Cistercian  Order  it  is  without  towers, 
and  is  extremely  simple  in  its  outline  and 
decorations.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a 
copy  of  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut 
No.  643),  which  was  built  fully  a  century 
earlier,  and  though  it  does  show  some 
advance  in  style  in  the  introduction  of 
tracery  into  the  windows  and  more 
variety  of  outline  externally,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  progress  it  evinces  in  the  older  parts.  In  the 
subsequent  erection  there  are  some  noble  windows  filled  with  tracery 
of  the  very  best  class,  which  render  this  church  the  best  counterpart 
Germany  can  produce  of  our  Tintern  Abbey,  which  it  resembles  in 
many  respects.  Indeed,  taken  altogether,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  church  of  its  age  and  style  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
erection  of  which  the  fewest  faults  have  been  committed.  It  was 
rescued  from  ruin  by  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  but  its 
extensive  conventual  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

These  examples  bring  us  to  the  great  typical  cathedral  of  Germany, 
that  of  Cologne,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  temples  ever 
erected  by  man  in  honour  of  his  Creator.  In  this  respect  Germany  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  either  France  or  England ;  for  though  in  the 
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number  of  edifices'  in  the  pointed  style  and  in  beauty  of  design  these 
countries  are  far  superior,  Germany  alone  possesses  one  pre-eminent 
example  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  its  style  are  united. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  building  we  now  see  is 
that  commenced  by  Conrad  von  Hochstetten  in  the  year  1248,  but 
more  recent  researches  have  proved  that  what  he  did  was  to  rebuild 
or  restore  the  double-apse  cathedral  of  earlier  date.  The  examples  just 
quoted,  however,  were 
no  other  proof  available, 
are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Gothic  style 
was  hardly  then  intro- 
duced into  Germany, 
and  but  very  little 
understood  when  prac- 
tised. It  seems  that 
the  present  building 
was  begun  about  the 
year  1270-1275,  and 
that  the  choir  was  com- 
pleted in  all  essentials 
as  we  now  find  it  by 
the  year  1322.1  Had 
the  nave  been  completed 
at  the  same  rate  of 
progress,  it  would  have 
shown  a  wide  deviation 
of  style,  and  the  western 
front,  instead  of  being 
erected  according  to  the 
beautiful  design  pre- 
served to  us,  would 
have  been  covered  with 
stump  tracery,  and 
other  vagaries  of  the 

late  German  School,   all 
.      r  .  i 

of  which  are  even  now 

observable  in  the  part  of  the  north-west  tower  actually  erected.    A& 

the  church  is  now  complete  according  to  the  original  design,  one  of  its 
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Plan  of  Catfcedral  at  Cologne.   (Prom  Bouseree,*) 
Scale  100  French  ft.  to  1  in, 


1  The  best  r&umf  of  the  arguments  on 
this  question  will  be  found  in  the  contro- 
ver  y  carried  on  by  F.  da  Verneilh,  the 
Baron  de  Hosier,  and  M  Botaeiee,  in 
Didron's  'Annales  Archeoiogiques,'  voL 


9  There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  scale 
of  this  plan,  the  artist  in  reducing  it 
having  used  the  scale  o£«  French  instead 
of  English  feet.  It  ought  to  be  l-16th 
larger. 
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principal  beauties  is  the  uniformity  of  style  that  reigns  throughout, 
contrasting  strongly  as  it  does  with  the  greater  number  of  Northern 
cathedrals,  whose  erection  spreads  over  centuries.  In  dimensions  it  is 
the  largest  cathedral  of  Northern  Europe ;  its  extreme  length  being 
468,  its  extreme  breadth  275,  and  its  superficies  91,464  ft.,  which  is 
20,000  ft.  more  than  are  covered  by  Amiens,  and  one-fourth  more  than 
Amiens  was  originally  designed  to  cover.  On  comparing  the  eastern 
halves  of  these  two  from  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  transept, 
it  will  be  found  that  Cologne  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  French  cathedral, 
not  only  in  general  arrangement,  but  also  in  dimensions,  the  only 
difference  being  a  few  feet  of  extra  lengtji  in  the  choir  at  Cologne, 
which  is  more  than  made  up  at  Amiens  by  the  projection  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  nave,  too,  at  Cologne  is  one  bay  less  in  lengtK.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  building  exceeds  the  French  by  one  additional 
bay  in  each  transept,  the  two  extra  aisles  in  the  nave,  and  the 
enormous  substructures  of  the  western  towers.  All  these  are  decided 
faults  of  design  into  which  no  French  architect  would  have  fallen. 

Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  light,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
its  principal  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable 
at  least  the  transept  should  have 'been  omitted  altogether,  as  at 
Bourges,  or  kept  within  the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  true,  our  long  low  English  cathedrals  require  bold 
projecting  transepts  to  relieve  their  monotony ,  but  at  Cologne  their 
projection  detracts  both  internally  and  externally  from  the  requisite 
appearance  of  length.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at 
the  time,  as  the  f a9ades  of  the  transepts  were  the  least  finished  parts 
of  the  building  when  it  was  left,  and  the  modern  restorers  would  have 
done  well  if  they  had  profited  by  the  hesitation  of  their  predecessors, 
and  omitted  an  expensive  and  detrimental  addition. 

Another  defect  before  alluded  to  is  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave. 
It  is  true  these  are  found  at  Paris,  but  they  were  an  early  experiment. 
At  Bourges  the  fault  is  avoided  by  the  aisles  being  of  different  heights , 
but  in  none  of  the  best  examples,  such  as  Kheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens, 
would  the  architects  have  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or 
destroying  their  perspectives  as  is  done  at  Cologne,  and  now  that  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  finished  these  defects  of  proportion  are  become 
more  apparent  than  they  were  before.  The  clear  width  of  the  nave  is 
41  ft.  6  inches  between  the  piers,  its  height  155  ft.,  or  nearly  "DUX  times 
the  width — a  proportion  altogether  intolerable  in  architect"-  And 
this  defect  is  made  even  more  apparent  here  by  the  aisles  being 
together  equal  in  width  to  the  nave,  while  they  are  only  60  ft.  in 
height.  Besides  the  defect  of  artistic  disproportion,  this  exaggerated 
height  of  the  interior  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  dwarfing  to  a 
painful  extent  the  human  beings  who  frequent  it.  Even  the  rgeous 
ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  their  most  crowded  professions 
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lose  all  their  effect  by  comparison  with  the  building  in  which  they  are 
performed.  Were  a  regiment  of  Life  Guards  on  horseback  to  ride 
down  the  central  aisle  at  Cologne,  they  would  be  converted  into 
pigmies  by  the  148  ft.  of  height  above  them.  Lateral  spaciousness 
has  not  the  same  dwarfing  effect ;  when  all  are  standing  on  the  same 
floor,  distance  does  not  diminish  in  a  building  more  than  in  the  open 
air,  and  with  that  effect  we  are  familiar,  but  great  height  in  a  room  is 
unusual,  and  in  proportion  as  it  affects  the  mind  with  awe  or  astonish- 
ment does  it  diminish  the  appearance  of  those  objects  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  defect  of  the 
internal  design  is  the  want  of  repose  or  subordination  of  parts :  50 
pillars  practically  identical  in  design,  and  spaced  nearly  equally  over 
the  floor,  and  beyond  them  everywhere  a  wall  of  glass.  If  the  four 
central  piers  had  been  wider  spaced,  or  of  double  the  section  they  now 
are,  or  had  there  been  any  plain  wall  or  any  lateral  chapels  anywhere, 
it  would  have  been  better  Notwithstanding  all  these  defects,  it  is  a 
glorious  temple ;  but  so  mathematically  perfect,  that  not  one  little 
corner  is  left  for  poetry,  and  it  is  consequently  felt  to  be  infinitely  less 
interesting  than  many  buildings  of  far  less  pretensions. 

Externally  the  proportions  are  as  mistaken,  if  not  more  so  than 
those  of  the  interior ;  the  mass  and  enormous  height  of  the  western 
towers  (actually  greater  than  the  whole  length  of  the  building),  now 
that  they  are  completed,  have  given  to  the  whole  cathedral  a  look  of 
shortness  which  nothing  can  redeem.  "With  such  a  ground-plan  a  true 
architect  would  have  reduced  their  mass  one-half,  and  their  height  by 
one-third  at  least.1 

Besides  its  great  size,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age,  while,  as  before  re- 
marked, the  cathedrals  of  Bheims  and  Paris  were  a  little  too  early,  St. 
Ouen's  too  late.  The  choir  of  Cologne,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of 
almost  identical  dimensions  with  that  of  Amiens,  excels  its  French 
rival  internally  by  its  glazed  triforium,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the 
windows,  the  general  beauty  of  the  details,  and  a  slightly  better 
proportion  between  the  height  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory.  But  this 
advantage  is  lost  externally  by  the  forest  of  exaggerated  pinnacles 
which  crowd  round  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  not  only  in  singular 
discord  with  the  plainness  of  the  lower  storey,  but  hiding  and  con- 
fusing the  perspective  of  the  clerestory,  in  a  manner  as  objectionable 
in  a  constructive  point  of  view  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  an  artist. 
Decorated  construction  is,  no  doubt,  the  great  secret  of  true  archi- 
tecture ;  but  like  other  good  things,  this  may  be  overdone.  One-half 
of  the  abutting  means  here  employed  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  the  other  half  disposed  so  simply  as  to  do  the  work  without  the 

1  Within  the  last  few  years  also  the  I  so  that  it  has  now  the  appearance  of  an 
cathedral  has  been  isolated  on  all  sides,  |  overgrown  monster— ED. 
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confusion  produced.  When  we  turn  to  the  interior  to  see  what  the 
vault  is,  which  this  mass  of  abutments  is  provided  to  support,  we  find 
it  with  all  the  defects  of  French  vaulting— the  ribs  few  and  weak,  the 
ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces  twisted,  and  the  general  effect  poor  and 
feeble  as  compared  with  the  gorgeous  walls  that  support  it.  Yery 
judicious  painting  might  remedy  this  to  some  extent ;  but  as  it  now 
stands  the  effect  is  most  unpleasing. 

The  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original  part  of  the  design  of  this 
cathedral  is  the  western  fagade  (Woodcut  No  747).  As  now  com- 
pleted, it  rises  to  the  height  of  510  ft.  This  front,  considered  as  an 
independent  feature,  without  reference  to  its  position,  is  a  very  grand 
conception.  It  equals  in  magnificence  those  designed  for  Strasburg 
and  Louvain,  and  surpasses  both  in  purity  and  elegance,  though  it  is 
very  questionable  if  the  open  work  of  the  spires  is  not  carried  to  far 
too  great  an  extent,  and  even  the  lower  part  designed  far  too  much  by 
rule.  M.  BoisserSe  says,  "the  square  and  the  triangle  here  reign 
supreme , "  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  :  every  part  is  designed  with 
the  scale  and  the  compasses,  and  with  a  mathematical  precision  perfectly 
astonishing  :  but  we  miss  all  the  fanciful  beauty  of  the  more  irregular 
French  and  English  examples  The  storeyed  porches  of  Bheims, 
Chartres,  and  Wells  comprise  far  more  poetry  within  their  limited 
dimensions  than  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  gigantic 
frontispiece.  Cologne  is  a  noble  conception  of  a  mason,  but  these  were 
the  works  of  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  contemporary 
French  example  to  compare  with  Cologne,  so  that  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  this  to  a  clearer  test  than  words  can  do.  St. 
Ouen's  comes  nearest  to  it  in  age  and  style,  but  it  is  so  very  much 
smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison ;  for  though  the  length  of 
the  two  churches  is  nearly  identical,  the  one  covers  91,000  square 
feet,  the  other  little  more  than  half  that,  or  only  47,000.  Yet  so 
judicious  is  the  disposition  of  the  smaller  church,  and  so  exquisite 
its  proportions,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  its  nave,  And 
the  inappropriateness  of  its  modern  front,  it  is  internally  a  more 
beautiful  and  almost  as  imposing  a  church  as  that  of  Cologne,  and 
externally  a  far  more  pleasing  study  as  a  work  of  art.  Had  Marc 
d! Argent  commenced  his  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  builder  of 
Cologne,  and  seen  it  completed,  or  had  he  left;  his  design  for  it  prior 
to  1322,  even  with  its  smaller  dimensions,  it  would  have  been  by  far 
the  nobler  work  of  art  of  the  two.  These,  however,  are  after  all  but 
vain  speculations.  We  find  in  Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry 
attempted  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we 
now  see  in  the  completed  design  a  really  beautiful  and  noble  building, 
worthy  of  its  builders  and  of  the  religion  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

At  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau?  there  is  a  contemporary  example, 

" 
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commenced  in  1283,  and  finished  in  1330.  This  fine  spire  is  identical 
in  style  with  the  Cologne  examples,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  even 
better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler  both  in  outline  and  detail,  though 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  richer  ornament  of  Cologne  would  not  be  more 
in  accordance  with  this  description  of  lace-work. 

The  total  height  of  the  spire  at  Freiburg  is  385  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  lower  portion  is  a  square,  plain 
and  simple  in  its  details,  with  bold  prominent  buttresses,  and  con- 
taining a  very  handsome  porch.  The  second  is  an  octagon  of  elegant 
design,  with  four  triangular  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  which 
break  most  happily  the  change  of  outline,  and  out  of  this  rises,  some- 
what abruptly,  the  spire,  155  ft.  in  height.  An  English  architect 
would  have  placed  eight  bolder  pinnacles  at  its  base ;  a  French  one 
would  have  used  a  gallery,  or  taken  some  means  to  prevent  the  cone 
from  merely  resting  on  the  octagon  This  junction  between  the  two 
is  poor  and  badly  managed ,  but  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  open  spire  is  not  a  mistake,  which  even  the  beauty  of  detail 
found  here  cannot  altogether  redeem.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  it 
is  wrong,  because  a  spire  is  and  ought  to  be  a  roof,  and  this  is  not. 
It  is  true  a  spire  was  originally  a  roof,  and  still  retains  the  place  of 
one,  and  should  consequently  suggest  the  idea;  but  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable;  and  if  the  tower  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
apparent  weight  of  a  solid  spire,  or  for  any  such  reason,  the  deviation 
would  be  excusable,  but  such  is  not  the  case  here,  nor  at  Cologne. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  whole  is  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  German  masons,  an  excessive  love  of  tours  de 
force,  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  do  clever  things  in  stone,  which 
soon  led  them  into  all  the  vagaries  of  their  after  Gothic ;  here  it  is 
comparatively  inoffensive,  though  I  still  feel  convinced  that  if  one- 
half  the  openings  of  the  tracery  were  filled  up,  or  only  a  central 
trefoil  or  quatref oil  left  open  in  each  division,  the  effect  would  be  far 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  spires  that  flank  the  transepts,  the  open  work  is  wholly 
unobjectionable,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale ;  but  in  the  main 
and  principal  feature  of  the  building  the  case  is  very  different :  dignity 
and  majesty  are  there  required  ;  and  the  flimsiness,  as  it  might  almost 
be  called,  of  the  open  work,  goes  far  to  destroy  this. 

The  nave  of  t.Tiia  church  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  age,  being  contemporary  with  the  spire,  or  perhaps  of  a  little 
earlier  date ;  but  the  want  of  the  triforium  internally,  and  the  conse- 
quent heavy  mass  of  plain  wall  over  the  pier-arches,  give  it  a  poor  and 
weak  appearance.  The  choir,  a  work  of  the  15th  century,  runs  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  the  later  German  style,  its  only  merits  being 
its  size  and  lightness. 

Of  the  other  open-work  spires  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  details  are  pure  and  beautiful,  and  the 
design  of  singular  boldness.  The  central  aisle  is  55  ft.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piers,  and  the  side  aisles  33  ft.  wide,  while  the 
corresponding  dimensions  at  Cologne  are  only  49  ft.  and  25  ft.  respec- 
tively. Notwithstanding  this,  the  vault  at  Strasburg  is  only  101  ft.  in 
height  against  155  ft.  at  Cologne.  The  consequence  is,  that  measured 
from  centre  to  centre  the  central  aisle  at  Cologne  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  while  at  Strasburg  it  is  less  than  twice. 
The  whole  width  of  the  more  northern  example  is  practically  equal  to 
the  height — at  Strasburg  it  is  one-fifth  less ;  but  the  one  having  only 
three  aisles,  while  the  other  has  five,  makes  all  these  discrepancies  still 
more  apparent.  Had  the  architect  at  Cologne,  instead  of  introducing 
an  external  aisle,  only  increased  the  dimensions  of  Strasburg  by  one- 
fifth,  retaining  all  its  proportions,  he  would  both  externally  and 
internally  have  produced  the  noblest  building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As 
it  is,  the  smaller  nave  of  Strasburg  is  infinitely  superior  in  proportion 
and  apparent  dimensions  to  that  of  the  larger  building. 

This  comparative  lowness  of  the  nave  at  Strasburg  is  greatly  in  its 
favour,  as  the  length,  which  is  only  250  ft.,  is  made  the  most  of,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  cathedral  is  not  perceived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Erwin  von  Steinbach  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  part  of  the  structure,  beyond  repairing  the  vault  when 
damaged  by  fire  in  1298,  at  which  time  he  also  introduced  some  new 
features  of  no  great  importance,  but  sufficient  in  some  degree  to  confuse 
the  chronology.  What  he  really  did,  was  to  commence^  the  western 
facade,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1277,  and  superintended  the 
erection  till  his  death,  41  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  sons,  who  carried  it  up  to  the  platform  in  1365. 

The  Germans,  however,  wishing  to  find  a  name  to  place  in  their 
Walhalla,  and  mistaking  entirely  the  system  on  which  buildings  were 
carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  tried  to  exalt  Erwin  into  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  ascribing  to  him  not  only  the  nave,  but  also  the 
design  of  the  spire  as  it  now  stands.  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  former,  he  must  have  been  promoted'  at  a  singularly  early  age  to 
the  rank  of  master-mason,  and  have  been  a  most  wonderfully  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  if  he  designed  the  spire,  he  must  have 
had  a  strangely  prophetic  spirit  to  foresee  forms  and  details  that  were 
not'invented  till  a  century  after  his  death  !  The  fact  is,  Erwin  did  no 
more  than  every  master-mason  of  his  age  could  do.  There  is  no  novelty 
or  invention  in  his  design,  and  only  those  mistakes  and  errors  which  all 
Germans  fell  into  when  working  in  pointed  Gothic.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fa$ade  is  much  too  large  for  the  church,  which  it  crushes  and  hides ; 
and  instead  of  using  the  resources  of  his  art  to  conceal  this  defect,  he 
made  the  vault  of  the  ante-chapel  equal  in  height  to  that  of  Cologne, 
the  result  being  that  the  centre  of  the  great  western  rose-window  is 
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just  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  vault  of  the  nave.  It  is  true  it  can  be 
seen  in  perspective  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  but  the  arrangement 
appears  to  have  been  expressly  designed  to  make  the  church  look  low 
and  out  of  proportion. 

The  spiral  staircases  at  the  angles  of  the  spire  are  marvels  of  work- 
manship, and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
vulgar,  though  it  must  be  condemned  by  the  man  of  taste  as  very 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  purer  designs  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  original  design  comprised  two  towers, 
like  those  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  or  was  intended  to  terminate 
with  a  flat  screen-like  fac.ade.  Probably  the  latter  was  the  case,  as 
mass,  and  not  proportion,  seems  to  have  been  this  architect's  idea  of 
magnificence. 

The  spire  that  now  crowns  this  front,  rising  to  a  height  of  468  ft. 
from  the  ground,  was  not  finished  till  1439,  and  betrays  all  the  faults 
of  its  age.  The  octagonal  part  is  tall  and  weak  in  outline,  the  spire 
ungraceful  in  form  and  covered  with  an  unmeaning  and  constructively 
useless  system  of  tracery. 

Besides  the  fault  of  proportion  for  which  the  design  of  Erwin  is 
clearly  blamable,  all  his  work  betrays  the  want  of  artistic  feeling  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  German  mason.  Every  detail  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  front  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated.  The  defect  of  putting  a 
second  line  of  unsymmetrical  tracery  in  front  of  windows,  the  first 
trace  of  which  was  remarked  upon  in  speaking  of  Gelnhausen,  is  here 
carried  to  a  painful  extent.  The  long  stone  bars  which  protect  and 
hide  the  windows  are  admirable  specimens  of  masonry,  but  they  are  no 
more  beauties  than  those  which  protect  our  kitchen  windows  in  modern 
times.  The  spreading  the  tracery  of  the  windows  over  the  neighbouring 
walls,  so  as  to  make  it  look  large  and  uniform,  is  another  solecism 
found  both  here  and  at  Cologne,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  art,  and  not 
found  in,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  in  France  and  England,  where  the 
style  was  so  much  better  understood  than  in  Germany. 

Altogether  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  imposing 
from  its  mass,  and  fascinating  from  its  richness;  but  there  is  no 
building  in  either  France  or  England  where  such  great  advantages 
have  been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  manner  and  by  so  unintelligent 
a  hand. 

The  cathedral  at  Ratisbon  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
German  art  than  that  of  Strasburg.  It  is  a  small  building,  only 
272  ft.  in  length,  and  114  in  breadth  internally,  and  covering  about 
32,000  sq.  ft.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1275 ;  the  works  were 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  last  abandoned  before 
the  completion  of  the  church. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  751),  it  is  much  more 
German  than  French  in  its  arrangements,  having  three  apses  instead 
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of  a  chevet.  The  side-aisles  are  wide  in  proportion  to  the  central  one, 
the  transept  subdued,  and  altogether  it  is  more  like  the  old  round-arched 
Gothic  basilica  than  the  French  church.  It  has  two  storeys  of  windows 

in  the  apse,  as  at  Marburg,  where  the 
arrangement  is  unmeaning  and  offensive, 
while  here  the  nave  has  side-aisles  and  a 
clerestory  thus  the  upper  windows  of  the 
apse  are  a  continuation  of  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  nave,  and  the  effect  is  not 
unpleasing.  The  details  of  this  church  are 
singularly  pleasing  and  elegant  through- 
out, and  produce  on  the  whole  a  harmony 
not  commonly,  met  with  in  German 
churches  of  this  age  and  style. 

If  size  were  any  real  test  of  beauty, 
the  minster  at  Him  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Germany,  being  just  twice 
as  large  as  that  at  Ratisbon,  covering 
63,800  ft  So  far  also  as  constructive 
merit  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  the  best , 
for  though  I  have  no  plan  I  can  quite 
rely  upon,  I  believe  that  not  more  than 
one-fifteenth  of  the  area  is  occupied  by 
the  supports  ;  nor  is  this  church  surpassed 
by  many  in  sharp  and  clever  mechanical  execution  of  the  details. 
With  all  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  colder  and  more  unimpres- 
sive design  than  is  here  carried  out ,  both  internally  and  externally,  it 
is  the  work  of  a  very  clever  mason,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  artist. 
The  freemasons  had,  when  it  was  founded  (1377),  got  possession  of  the 
art  in  Germany ;  and  here  they  carried  their  system  to  its  acme,  and 
with  a  result  which  every  one  with  the  smallest  appreciation  of  art 
can  perceive  at  once.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  original  design,  the  outer 
range  of  pillars,  dividing  the  side-aisle  into  two,  was  to  have  been 
omitted,  which  would  have  made  it  even  worse  than  it  is.  Its  one 
western  tower,  now  that  it  is  completed,  is  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  that  at  Strasburg;  and,  besides,  being  actually  higher  (529  ft ), 
appears  taller  from  standing  alone  Its  form,  too,  is  more  pleasing ; 
and,  though  its  details  are  far  more  suited  for  execution  in  cast  iron 
than  in  stone,  rivals,  and  perhaps  even  surpasses,  those  at  Antwerp  or 
Mechlin. 

St.  Stephen's  of  Vienna  (Woodcut  No.  752),  ranks  fourth  or  fifth 
among  the  great  churches  of  Germany,  both  for  size  and  richness 
of  decoration.  Its  length,  internally,  is  337  ft.,  its  width  115,  and 
it  covers  about  52,000  square  ft.  It  is  situated  too  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  province  for  us  to  expect  anything  very  pure  or  perfect  as 


751.     Plan  of  Kalisbon  Cathed'  aU 
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752."  View  of  the  Spire  of  St  Stephen's,  Vienna     (From  'Chieo  Pnnapih  d*  Euiopa.') 
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an.  example  of  Gothic  art,  and  it  certainly  sins  against  every  canon 
that  a  purist  would  enact.  The  three  aisles  are  nearly  equal  in  width 
and  height, — there  is  no  clerestory — no  triforium.  There  are  two 
very  tall  windows  in  each  bay  The  pillars  are  covered  with  sculpture, 
more  remarkable  for  its  richness  than  its  appropriateness,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  vaults  is  very  defective.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults, 
and  many  more,  no  one  with  a  trace  of  poetry  in  his  composition, 
can  stand  under  the  great  cavernous  western  porch  and  not  feel  that 
he  has  before  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  buildings 
in  Europe.  A  good  deal  of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  colour.  The 
time-stain  in  the  nave  is  untouched,  the  painted  glass  perfect,  and 
the  whole  has  a  venerable  look,  now  too  rare  The  choir  is  being 
smartened  up,  and  its  poetry  is  gone.  Meanwhile,  no  building  can 
stand  in  more  absolute  contrast  with  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  than 
this  one  at  Vienna.  The  former  fails  because  it  is  so  coldly  perfect 
that  it  interests  no  one ;  this  impresses,  though  offending  against  all 
rules,  because  it  was  designed  by  a  poet.  We  feel  as  if  the  Rhenish 
architect  would  certainly  have  been  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge 
had  he  tried,  but  that  his  Danubian  brother  was  fit  to  be  Laureate 
at  any  court  in  Germany. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  exterior.  The  one  great  roof  running  over 
the  three  aisles,  and  covering  all  up  like  an  extinguisher,  ought  to  be 
abominable,  but  it  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  that  one  would  be 
sorry  to  miss,  and  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  whole  building.  The  great  glory  of  this  church  consists  in  its 
two  spires,  one  of  which  is  finished,  the  other  only  carried  up  to  about 
one-third  of  its  intended  height.  Their  position  is  unfortunate,  as  they 
are  placed  where  the  transepts  should  be,  so  that  they  neither  form  a 
f agade  nor  dignify  the  sanctuary  \  they  occupy,  in  fact,  the  position  of 
the  lateral  entrances  which  the  Germans  were  so  fond  of,  and  are  the 
principal  portals  of  the  building.  In  itself,  however,  the  finished  spire 
is  the  richest,  and,  excepting  that  at  Freiburg,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  those  in  Germany.  Its  total  height,  exclusive  of  the 
eagle,  is  441  ft.,  rising  from  a  base  about  64  ft.  square,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  where  it  forms  a  cone  of  the  unpre- 
cedently  small  angle  of  little  more  than  9  degrees.  The  transition  from 
the  square  base  to  an  octagonal  cone  is  so  gradual  and  so  concealed  by 
ornament,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  tower  ends  and  the  spire 
begins.  This  gives  a  confusion  and  weakness  to  the  design  by  no 
means  pleasing.  Indeed  the  whole  may  be  taken  as  an  exemplification 
of  all  the  German  principles  of  design  carried  to  excess,  rather  than  as 
a  perfect  example  of  what  such  an  object  should  be.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  there  is  no  open  work  in  the  spire,  though,  from  its  own 
tenuity  and  the  richness  of  the  tower,  there  is  no  example  where  it 
would  have  been  less  objectionable. 
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753.   Plan  of  the  Franciscan 
Church  at  Salzburg. 


Had  the  architects  of  Eastern  Germany  continued  to  practise  the 
style  a  little  longer  before  the  introduction  of  the  Renaissance  art,  it 
is  probable  they  would  have  gone  further 
from  the  French  forms  than  they  did  even  in 
St.  Stephen's  Among  the  novelties  they  did 
employ,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
invention  of  flat-roofed  choirs.  The  plan  of 
the  Franciscan  church  at  Salzburg  (Woodcut 
No.  753)  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  this.1 
The  nave  of  the  church  is  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  the  round-arched  style,  so  pure 
and  elegant  in  its  details  as  to  betray  its 
proximity  to  Italy,  and  without  a  trace  of 
pointed  architecture,  though  dating  as  late  as 
1230-1260.  In  the  year  1470  it  was  deter- 
mined to  rebuild  the  choir.  In  France  this 
would  have  been  effected  by  an  extended 
range  of  chapels  round  a  chevet ;  in  England 
by  several  bays  added  to  the  length.  In 
Germany  they  did  better :  they  placed  five  slender  piers  on  the  floor : 
these,  though  70  ft.  in  height,  are  less  than  4  ft.  in  diameter,  yet  they 
appear  sufficient  for  the  task  they  have  to  perform,  while  their  slender- 
ness  prevents  them  from  interrupting  the  view  in  any  direction. 
From  these  rose  a  vault,  extending  on  the  same  level  from  wall  to  wall 
with  a  tree-like  growth,  from  each  of  these  pillars — without  any  ex- 
ertion or  constructive  difficulty;  the  choir  thus  forms  a  hall  66  ft. 
wide  by  160  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  side-chapels  which  surround  it 
in  two  storeys.  A  dome  in  that  position  might  have  been  more 
sublime ;  but  passing  through  the  confined  vestibule  of  the  nave  the 
expansion  into  the  light  and  airy  choir  produces  one  of  the  most 
magical  effects  to  be  found  in  any  church  in  Europe.  The  details  of 
the  vault,  as  is  only  too  usual  at  that  age,  are  not  constructively 
correct;  but  if  this  design  had  been  carried  out  with  English  fan- 
tracery  nothing  could  well  be  more  beautiful  In  plan  and  dimensions 
this  choir  very  nearly  resembles  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster ; 
but  in  design  the  German  surpasses  the  English  example  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  falls  short  of  it  in  beauty  of  detail 

St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Nuremberg  is  a  larger  and  better  known 
example  of  the  same  class  of  design.  It  was  commenced  in  1275,  and 
finished  after  202  years'  labour.  The  style  of  this  church  is  conse- 
quently much  more  uniform ;  and  though  not  large,  being  only  300  ft. 
long  by  100  in  width,  its  proportions  are  so  good  that  it  is  a  very 


1  From  the  *  J&krbuch  der  Central  Commission  znr  Erhfiltnng  dex  Batidentmale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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beautiful  and  impressive  example  of  the  style.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
in  its  details,  but  beautiful  in  its  arrangements.  The  view,  standing 
by  the  pulpit  and  looking  towards  the  east,  is 
as  poetic  as  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  as 
spacious  as  at  Salzburg.  The  two  rows  of 
windows  round  the  apse  are  a  defect  that 
might  easily  have  been  avoided,  but  which 
the  beauty  of  the  painted  glass  goes  far  to 
redeem. 

Externally,  the  western  front,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  only  250  ft.  in  height,  is  better 
proportioned  and  more  pleasing  in  its  detail 
than  almost  any  other  double-spire  facade  in 
Germany  that  can  be  named.  The  real  defect 
of  the  exterior  is  the  overwhelming  roof  of 
the  nave  and  the  want  of  external  buttresses, 
which,  with  bold  pinnacles,  would  have  gone 
far  to  correct  its  heaviness. 

St.  Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  chevet  turned  the 
wrong  way,  to  the  eastern  end  of  which  a 
choir  of  somewhat  exaggerated  dimensions  was 
addod  at  a  later  age  (1303-1377).  This  choir 
was  not  only  placed  unsymmetrically  as  regards 
the  axis  of  the  older  part,  bub  also  as  regards  its  own  parts.  It  is, 
however,  lofty  and  airy,  with  the  same  arrangement  as  to  vaulting  as 

the  two  last  examples,  but,  being  lighted 
by  a  single  row  of  tall  windows,  it  avoids 
the  defect  of  the  two-storeyed  arrange- 
ment. These  windows  are  50  ft.  high, 
and  barely  8  ft.  in  width,  which  is  far 
too  narrow  in  proportion.  Their  mullions 
are  nearly  40  ft.  in  height ;  and,  though 
triumphs  of  German  masonic  skill,  are 
most  unpleasing  features  of  architectural 
design. 

When  the  Germans  had  once  mastered 
this  invention  in  vaulting  they  applied  it 
wherever  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  a  five- 
aisled  basilica.  It  is  true  the  church  of 
St.  Barbara  at  Kuttenberg,1  in  Bohemia, 
is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  building 
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Flan  of  St  Lawrence's 
Church,  Nuremberg 


755.  Plan  of  the  Church  at  Kuttenberg, 

taken  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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was  apparently  commenced  about  the  year  1358,  and  completed,  as  far 
as  we  now  see  it,  in  1548.  Its  dimensions  are  smaller  than  those  of 
Cologne,  being  only  126  ft.  across  its  five  aisles  instead  of  150  j  but 
its  great  peculiarity  is  that  the  roof  of  the  first  aisle  next  the  central 
one  on  each  side  is  converted  into  a  great  gallery,  as  shown  in  the 
section  (Woodcut  No.  756),  and  the  vault  carried  flat  above  the 


T56.  Section  of  the  Church  of  Su  Barbara,  Kuttenberg.    Scale  CO  ft  to  I  to. 

three.  To  a  certain  extent  this  prevents  the  clerestory  windows  from 
being  so  easily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  but  when, 
seen  it  is  at  a  better  angle ;  and,  altogether,  a  play  of  light  and  shade 
and  a  poetry  of  effect  is  introduced  which  more  than  compensates  for 
this.  The  double  apse  may  be  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
German  Mediaeval  churches,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  highest  and  most 
poetic  of  their  inventions. 

The  church  of  St.  Yeit  at  Prague  is  very  similar  to  that  at 
Kuttenberg.  It  was  commenced  about  the  year  1346,  and,  like  it, 
was  meant  to  imitate  and  rival  Cologne.  Its  proportions,  lio^ever, 
are  better,  being  only  105  ft.  high,  internally,  with  a  width  of  130  ft., 
but  its  details,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  date,  are  very  far  inferior  ' 
to  those  of  its  northern  rival.  Like  Kuttenberg,  it  is  now  only  a 
choir—a  fragment  of  what  was  intended ;  and  it  neither  possesses  the 
poetry  of  its  Bohemian  rival,  nor  the  perfect  masonry  of  Cologne,  and 
•perhaps  more  resembles  Beauvais  than  any  other  church  of  its  age. 

La  Bavaria  there  are  several  churches  erected  later  in  the  style, 
'which,  in  spite  of  many  defects  of  detail,  are  still  very  imposing 
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edifices.  The  cathedral  at  Munich  is  a  well-known  example  of  this 
style,  but  a  better  specimen  is  the  St  Martin's  church  at  Landshut 
(1404).  As  in  almost  all  these  examples,  the  three  aisles  are  the  same 
height,  and  outside  are  covered  by  one  gigantic  roof.  Internally  this 
gives  great  spaciousness,  but  externally  the  exaggerated  height  of  the 
windows  and  the  size  of  the  roof  are  great  defects.  The  most 
beautiful  feature  at  Landshut  is  the  spire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
425  ft.,  and  is  as 'gracefully  and  appropriately  designed  as  any  other 
which  has  been  completed  in  Germany  of  its  age.  Though  not  so  rich 
as  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  it  has  not  its  confusion  of  outline,  and 
also  avoids  the  somewhat  ambiguous  beauties  of  the  open-work  spires 
so  frequent  in  this  country 

In  adopting  the  pointed-arched  style,  the  Germans  generally  aban- 
doned their  favourite  double-apse  arrangement;  and  though  they 
seldom  adopted  the  whole  of  the  chevet,  preferring  their  own  simple 
apse  to  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  only,  or  at  least  generally,  where  an 
old  round  Gothic  double-apse  church  existed  previously,  that  this 
arrangement  was  continued  after  the  commencement  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Naumburg,  the  nave  of  which  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1200,  is  an  instance  of  this.  This  was  no  doubt  inserted  between  two 
older  apses,  both  of  which  were  rebuilt  at  a  later  age,  forming  two  very 
beautiful  and  extensive  choirs.  The  whole  makes  a  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  church,  though  there  certainly  is  an  architectural  incon- 
gruity in  entering  by  the  side,  and  the  double-apse  arrangement  is 
unfamiliar  and  nearly  unintelligible  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

A  still  better  example  is  the' cathedral  at  Bamberg,  which,  judging 
from  its  date,  ought  to  be  in  the  complete  pointed  style.  Though  its 
east  end  dates  from  1220,  and  the  west  1257,  it  is  still  so  completely 
transitional,  and  the  pointed  form  so  timidly  used,  that  in  France  it 
would  certainly  be  said  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  at  least  a  century 
in  these  dates.  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  fine  church;  and  its  four 
elegant  towers  flanking  the  two  apses  give  it  a  local  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dignified  character  which  we  often  miss  in  the  imitations  of 
French  churches,  too  common  at  this  age.  At  Naumburg  unfortunately 
only  three  towers  exist,  the  fourth  never  having  been  erected,  which 
considerably  mars  the  effect  when  comparing  it  with  the  more  complete 
edifice  a£  Bamberg. 

Augsburg  is  another  example  of  this  class ;  although  of  good  age, 
the  rebuilding  having  commenced  in  1366,  it  is  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
worst-designed  buildings  in  Germany,  with  nothing  but  its  size  to 
redeem  it.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  a  chevet  at  one  end  and  an  apse  at 
the  other. 

The  principles  of  the  French  schools  of  art  seem  to  have  prevailed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  we  have  in* 
consequence  several  churches  of  more  pleasing  design  than  those  last 
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mentioned.  Among  these  is  the  cathedral  at  Halberstadt,  a  simple 
but  beautiful  church,  not  remarkable  for  any  very  striking  peculiari- 
ties, but  extremely  satisfactory  in  general  effect.  The  great  church, 
too,  at  Xanten  may  be  quoted  as  another  very  favourable  specimen, 
though  far  more  essentially  German  in  its  arrangement.  The  western 
front  is  older  than  the  rest,  and  is  German,  wholly  without  French 
influence.  It  has  no  central  entrance,  but  has  two  bold  massive  towers. 
The  church  behind  these  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  and  the  14th 
centuries.  It  is  generally  good  in  detail  and  proportion,  but  is 
arranged,  as  seen  in  the  plan,  in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  the 
French  method,  though  in  a  form  common  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  polygonal  form  is  retained  both  for  the  apse  and  for  the  chapels, 
but  without  adopting  the  chevet  with  its 
surrounding  aisle,  nor  the  absolute  seclusion 
of  the  choir  as  a  priestly  island  round 
which  the  laity  might  circulate,  but  within 
whose  sacred  precincts  they  were  not 
permitted  to  enter.  It  is  observable  that 
in  those  districts  where  chevets  are  most 
frequent,  generally  speaking,  the  Catholic 
religion  has  had  the  firmest  hold.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  people  had  declined 
to  adopt  that  arrangement,  it  was  a  sign 
thatjthey  were  ripe  for  the  Reformation, 
which  accordingly  they  embraced  as  soon 
as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised. 

In  the  South  of  Germany  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
tendency  to  raise  the  side-aisles  to  the  same 
height  as  the  central  one,  which  eventually 
became  the  rule  in  the  great  brick  churches 
of  Munich  and  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  piers  or  pillars  becoming 
mere  posts  supporting  what  was  practically  a  horizontal  roof.  In 
the  north  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  the  other  way — to 
exaggerate  the  clerestory  at  the  expense  of  the  aisles.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  nave  at  Magdeburg,  where  the  side- 
aisles  are  practically  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  church ;  and  there  being  no  trif orium,  the  clerestory  windows  rest 
apparently  on  the  vault  of  the  side-aisle.  This  has  now  no  doubt  a 
disagreeable  effect,  but  when  filled  with  painted  glass  the  case  must 
have  been  different,  and  the  effect  of  this  immense  screen  of  brilliant 
colours  must  have  been  most  beautiful 

A  better  example  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at 
Metz,  where,  from  its  proximity  to  France,  the  whole  style  was  better 
Tm4erstood,  an<J  the  details  are  consequently  more  perfect.  Externally, 


'     Plan  of  Chnrch  of  St.  Victor  at 
Xanten.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 
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it  must  be  confessed,  the  immense  height  of  the  clerestory  gives  to  the 
church  a  wire-drawn  appearance,  very  destructive  of  architectural 
beauty ,  but  internally,  partly  from  the  effect  of  perspective  and  partly 
from  the  brilliancy  of  such  glass  as  remains,  criticism  is  disarmed. 
The  result,  however  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  is  most  f ascinating ; 
and  at  all  events,  though  an  error,  it  is  in  a  far  more  pleasing  direction 
than  that  of  the  southern  architects. 

These  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  great  and  typical  examples  of 
the  pointed  style  as  applied  to  church  architecture  in  Germany ,  but 
besides  these  there  are  numerous  examples  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  many  of  which,  as  being  less  directly  under  French  influence, 
display  an  originality  of  design,  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  examples. 

Among  these  is  the  Cathedral  of  St  George  at  Limburg  on 
the  Lahn  This  building  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  and  exhibits  the  transitional  style  in  its  greatest  purity, 
and  with  less  admixture  of  foreign  taste  than  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
any  subsequent  examples.  Though  measuring  only  about  180  ft.  by 
75,  it  has,  from  its  crown  of  towers  and  general  design,  a  more 
imposing  appearance  externally  than  many  buildings  of  far  larger 
dimensions.  The  interior  is  also  singularly  impressive. 

The  church  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Katisbon,  a  square  building  of  about 
the  same  age  and  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  series  of 
galleries  which  surround  the  whole  of  the  interior,  being  in  fact  the 
application  of  the  system  of  double  chapels  (see  p.  241)  to  a  parish 
church ,  not  that  vaulted  galleries  are  at  aH  rare  in  Germany,  but  that 
generally  speaking  they  are  insertions  3  though  here  they  seem  part  of 
the  original  design. 

At  Schulpforta  in  Saxony  there  is  a  very  elegant  church  of  the  best 
age,  and  both  in  design  and  detail  very  different  from  anything  else  in 
Germany.  Its  immense  relative  length  gives  it  a  perspective  rarely 
found  in  this  country,  where  squareness  is  a  much  more  common 
characteristic. 

At  Oppenheim,  in  the  Bavarian  Rhenish  Palatinate,  is  a  church 
the  choir  of  which  is  a  simple  and  pleasing  German  apse  with 
elongated  windows.  The  nave,  four  bays  in  length,  is  an  elaborate 
specimen  of  German,  ornamentation  in  its  utmost  extravagance,  and, 
considering  its  age,  in  singularly  bad  taste,  at  least  the  lower  part. 
The  clerestory  is  unobjectionable,  but  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
walls  of  the  side-aisles  shows  how  ingeniously  it  was  possible  to 
misapply  even  the  beautiful  details  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century.  In  St.  Werner's  Chapel,  Bacharach,  on  the  Rhine,  this  is 
avoided,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragment  that  remains, 
it  must,  if  it  ever  was  completed,  have  been  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  German  art  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral 
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at  Meissen,  though  marked  by  many  of  the  faults  of  German  design, 
is  still  a  beautiful  example  of  well-understood  detail. 

As  a  purely  German  design  nothing  can  surpass  the  Maria  Kirche 
at  Muhlhausen  (Woodcut  No.  759).  The  nave  is  nearly  square,  87  ft. 
by  105,  and  is  divided  into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  pillars  support- 


.758. 


View  of  Mara  Kirche  at  Mflhlhansen     (From  Puttnch,  *  DenkmSler.') 


759. 


Plan  of  Maria  Kirche  at  MuWhatisen.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 


ing  the  vaults,  all  at  the  same  level.  To  the  west  is  a  triple  frontis- 
piece, and  to  the  east  (Woodcut  No.  759)  the  three  apses,  which  form 
so  favourite  an  arrangement  with  the  Germans.  Externally  its 
attenuation  is  painful  to  one  accustomed  to  the  more  sober  work  of 
French  architects ;  but  this  fault  is  here  not  carried  to  anything  Kke  the 
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excess  found  in  other  churches.  Internally  the  effect  is  certainly 
pleasing,  and  altogether  there  are  perhaps  few  better  specimens  of 
purely  German  design  in  pointed  architecture.  The  church  of  St. 

Blasius,  in  the  same 
town,  is  far  fiom  being 
so  good  an  example  of 
the  style. 

The  cathedral  at 
Erfurt  is  a  highly 
ornamented  building, 
but  though  possessing 
beautiful  details  in 
parts,  yet  it  shows 
the  slenderness  of  con- 
struction which  is  so 
frequent  a  fault  in 
German  Gothic  build- 
ings. The  church  of 
St  Severus  in  the  same 
cown  resembles  that  at 
Muhlhausen,  but  pos- 
sesses so  characteristic 
a  group  of  three  spires  l 
over  what  we  would 
consider  the  transept 
— or  just  in  front  of 
the  apse  —  that  it  is 
illustrated  (Woodcut 
No.  760).  It  certainly 
looks  like  a  direct 
lineal  descendant  from 
the  old  Roman  basili- 
can  apse  grown  into 
Gothic  tallness. 
Though  common  in 
Germany,  placed  either 
here  or  at  the  west 
front,  I  do  not  know 

160    St  Severus  Church  at  Erftut.   (From  Pnttricb, « Denkmaler/  .      _ 

of  any  single  example 
of  such  an  arrangement  either  in  France  or  England. 

To  the   same  class  of  square  churches  with  slightly  projecting 
chancels  belongs  the  Prauen  Kirche  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most 


1  The  facade  designed  for  the  cathe- 
dral at  Lonvain  (mentioned  p  196) 
was  identical  with  this  group  of  spire* 


in  arrangement,  thongh  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  infinitely  richer  in  ornament. 
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ornate  of  its  kind,  and  possessing  also  in  its  triangularly  formed  porch 
another  peculiarity  found  only  in  Germany.  The  pnncipal  entrances 
fco  the  cathedrals  of  Ra,tisbon  and  Erfurt  are  of  this  description — the 
latter  being  the  richest  and  boldest  poich  of  the  kind 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  daring  degree  of  attenuation, 
to  which  the  Germans  delighted  to  carry  their  works  is  the  choir 
(Woodcut  No  724)  added  in  1353  and  U13  to  the  old  circular  church 
of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  we  now  see  it,  the  effect  is 
certainly  unpleasmg  ,  but  if  these  tall  windows  were  filled  with  painted 
glass,  and  the  walls  and  vaults  coloured  also,  the  effect  would  be  widely 
different.  Perhaps  it  might  then  be  even  called  beautiful ;  but  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception  all  those  churches  are  now  deprived  of  this 
most  indispensable  part  of  their  architecture,  and,  instead  of  being  the 
principal  part  of  the  design,  the  windows  are  now  only  long  slits  in  the 
masonry,  giving  an  appearance  of  weakness  without  adding  to  the  beauty 
or  richness  of  the  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Nicholai  Kirche  at  Zerbst,  and  the 
Petri  Kirche  at  Gorlitz,  both  splendid  specimens  of  this  late  exagge- 
rated class  of  German  art.  By  colour  they  might  be  restored,  but  as 
seen  now  in  the  full  glare  of  the  cold  daylight  they  want  almost  every 
requisite'  of  true  art,  and  neither  their  size  nor  their  constructive  skill 
suffices  to  redeem  them  from  the  reproach. 
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CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 

IN  adopting  the  pointed  style,  the  Germans  almost  wholly  abandoned 

their  old  favourite  circular  form ; 
the  Liebf rauen  Church  at  Tr&ves 
(Woodcut  No  695)  being  almost  the 
only  really  important  example  of 
a  church  in  the  style  approaching 
to  a  rotunda.  Chapter-houses  are 
as  rare  in  Germany  as  in  France, 
and  those  that  are  found  are  not 
generally  circular  in  either  coun- 
try. There  is  a  baptistery  attached 
to  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  and 
one  or  two  other  insignificant  ex- 
amples elsewhere;  but  the  most 
pleasing  object  of  this  class  is  the 
Anna  Chapel,  attached  to  the 
principal  church  at  Heiligenstadt. 
It  is  said  that  it  always  was 
dedicated  to  the  sainted  mother  of 
the  Virgin,  but  it  would  require 
more  than  tradition  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  originally  designed  as 
a  baptistery  or  a  tomb-house.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  its 
class  anywhere  to  be  found,  and 
so  elegant  as  to  make  us  regret 
the  rarity  of  such  structures. 


Anna  Chapel  at  Heiligenstadt    (From 
Pattrlch, '  DenkmBler.1) 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

The  churches  of  Germany  are  not  generally  rich  in  architectural 
furniture.  Few  rood-lofts  are  found  spanning  from  pillar  to  pillar  of 
the  choir  like  that  at  the  Madeleine  of  Troyes  (Woodcut  No.  669) ; 
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and  though  some  of  the  screens  that  separate  the  choirs  of  the  churches 
are  rich,  they  are  seldom  of  good  design.  The  two  at  Naumburg  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  their  class  in  Germany.  Generally  they  were 
used  as  the  lectorium  —  virtually  the  pulpit  —  of  the  churches.  In  most 
instances,  however,  the  detached  pulpit  in  the  nave  was  substituted  for 
these,  and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  richly-carved  pulpits,  but 
none  of  beautiful  design  In  most  instances 
they  are  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  many 
of  them  disfigured  with  quirks  and  quibbles, 
and  all  the  vagaries  of  later  German  art. 

The  fonts  are  seldom  good  or  deserving  of 
attention,  and  the  original  altars  have  almost 
all  been  removed,  either  from  having  fallen  to 
decay,  or  to  make  way  for  some  more  favourite 
arrangement  of  modern  times. 

The  "  Sacraments  Hauschen  "  (the  receptacle 
for  the  sacred  elements  of  the  Communion)  is  a 
peculiar  article  of  furniture  frequently  found  in 
German  churches,  and  in  some  of  those  of 
Belgium,  though  very  rare  in  France  and 
unknown  in  England,  but  on  which  the 
German  artists  seem  to  have  lavished  more 
pains  than  on  almost  any  other  article  of 
church  decoration.  Those  in  St.  Lawrence's 
Church  at  Nuremberg  and  at  Ulm  are  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  elaborate 
architecture  ever  executed  in  stone,  and  have 
always  been  looked  on  by  the  Germans  as  chef  s- 
d'ceuvre  of  art.  Had  they  been  able,  they 
would  have  delighted  in  introducing  the  same 
extravagances  into  external  art  •  fortunately 
the  elements  forced  them  to  confine  them  to 
their  interiors.  Nothing,  however,  can  show 
more  clearly  what  was  the  tendency  of  their 
art,  and  to  what  they  aspired,  than  these 
singular  erections,  which,  notwithstanding  762 
their  absurdity,  considering  their  materials, 
must  excite  our  wonder,  like  the  concentric  balls  of  the  Chinese.  To 
some  extent  also  they  claim  our  admiration  for  the  lightness  and  the 
elegance  of  their  structure.  Simplicity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the 
German  -mind.  A  difficulty  conquered  is  what  it  glories  in,  and 
patient  toil  is  not  a  means  only,  but  an  end,  and  its  expression  often 
excites  in  Germany  more  admiration  than  either  loftier  or  purer  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  much  of  the  extravagance 
which  we  fi"d  in  later  German  architecture  arose  from  the  reaction  of 
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the  glass-painters  on  the  builders  "WTien  first  painted  glass  was 
extensively  introduced,  the  figures  were  grouped  or  separated  by 
architectural  details,  such  as  niches  or  canopies,  copied  literally  from 
the  stone  ornaments  of  the  building  itself  Before  long,  however,  the 
painter,  in  Germany  at  least,  spurned  at  being  tied  down  to  copy  such 
mechanical  and  constructive  exigencies ,  he  attenuated  his  columns,  bent 
and  twisted  his  pinnacles,  drew  out  his  canopies,  and  soon  invented  for 
himself  an  architecture  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  stone  Gothic 
around  "h™  that  the  architecture  shown  on  the  paintings  of  Pompeii 


7*3. 


Doorway  of  Church  at  Chemnitz 


bears  to  the  temples  and  buildings  from  which  it  is  derived.  In 
Germany,  painters  and  builders  alike  were  striving  after  lightness,  but 
in  this  the  painter  was  enabled  by  his  material  easily  to  outstrip  the 
mason.  The  essentially  stone  character  of  architecture  was  soon  lost 
sight  of.  With  the  painter,  the  fimals,  the  crockets,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  capitals  again  became  copies  of  leaves,  instead  of  the  conventional 
representations  of  nature  which  they  are  and  must  be  in  all  true  art. 
Like  Sir  James  Hall  in  modern  times,  the  speculative  mind  in  Germany 
was  not  long,  when  advanced  thus  far,  in  suggesting  a  vegetable  theory 
for  the  whole  art.  All  these  steps  are  easily  to  be  traced  in  the 
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sequence  of  German  painted  glass  still  preserved  to  us  The  more 
extravagant  and  intricate  the  design,  the  more  it  was  admired  by  the 
Germans.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  the  masons  should 
strive  after  the  same  standard,  and  should  try  to  realise  in  stone  the 
ideas  which  the  painters  had  so  successfully  started  on  the  plain  surface 
of  the  glass.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  an  incentive.  Almost  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  later  styles  may  be  traced  more  or  less  to  this 
source,  and  were  it  worth  while,  or  were  this  the  place,  it  would  be 
easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art  from  this  cause.  One 
example,  taken  from  the  church  at  Chemnitz  (Woodcut  No  763),  must 
suffice,  where  what  was  usual,  perhaps  admissible,  in  glass,  is  represented 
in  stone  as  literally  as  is  conceivable  When  art  came  to  this,  its 
revival  was  impossible  among  a  people  with  whom  such  absurdities 
could  be  admired,  as  their  frequency  proves  to  have  been  the  case. 
What  a  fall  does  all  this  show  in  that  people  who  invented  the  old 
Bound-Gothic  style  of  the  Rhenish  and  Lombard  churches,  which  still 
excite  our  admiration,  as  much  from  the  simple  majesty  of  their  details 
as  from  the  imposing  grandeur  of  their  whole  design  ! 
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If  the  Germans  failed  in  adapting  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
to  the  simple  forms  and  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  successful  when  dealing  with  the  more  complicated 
arrangements  of  civil  buildings.1  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  impart  a 
certain  amount  of  architectural  character  and  magnificence  to  a  single 
hall,  especially  when  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  the  materials 
good,  and  a  certain  amount  of  decoration  admitted  3  but  in  grouping 
together  as  a  whole  a  number  of  small  apartments,  to  be  applied  to 
various  uses,  it  requires  great  judgment  to  ensure  that  every  part  shall 
express  its  own  purpose,  and  good  taste  to  prevent  the  whole  degene- 
rating into  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed  fragments.  These  qualities 
the  Germans  of  that  age  did  not  possess  Moreover,  there  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  little  demand  for  civil  edifices  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  It  is  probable  that  the  free  cities  were  not  organised  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Belgium,  or  had  not  the  same  amount  of  manufac- 
turing industry  that  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  great  halls  in  that 
-  country ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kauf haus  at  Mayence,  no 
example  has  come  down  to  our  days  that  can  be  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  architectural  design.  Even  this  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
pulled  down  in  1812.  It  was  but  a  small  building,  125  ft.  in  length  by 
92  in  width  at  one  end,  and  75  at  the  other.  It  was  built  in  the  best 
time  of  German  pointed  architecture,  and  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
its  class.  At  Cologne  there  is  a  sort  of  Guildhall,  the  Gurzenich,  and 
1  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  12. 
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a  tower-like  fragment  of  a  town-hall,  both  built  in  the  best  age  of 
architecture,  and  in  some  of  the  other  Rhenish  towns  there  are 
fragments  of  art  more  or  less  beautiful  according  to  the  age  of  their 

details,  but  none 
that  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the 
Belgian  edifices  of 
the  same  class. 

Some  of  the 
castles  in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of 
the  day  resided  are 
certainly  fine  and 
picturesque  build- 
ings, but  they  are 
seldom  remarkable 
for  architectural 
beauty  either  of  de- 
sign or  detail.  The 
same  remarks  apply 
to  the  domestic  resi- 
dences. Many  of  the 
old  high-gabled 
houses  in  the  streets 
are  most  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  pro 
duce  picturesque 
combinations  in 
themselves  and  with 
one  another ,  but  as 
works  of  art,  few 
have  any  claims  to 
notice,  and  neither 
in  form  nor  detail 
are  they  worthy  of 
admiration. 

Among     more 

miscellaneous  monu- 
T64.         SchSne  Brnnnen  at  Nuernberg.   fFromQiaptiy)  , 

ments  may  be  named 

the  weigh-tower  at  Andernach,  with  its  immense  crane,  showing  how 
any  object  may  be  made  architectural  if  designed  with  taste.  The 
Schone  Brunnen,  or  "Beautiful  Fountain,"  in  the  market-place  at 
Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  pieces  of  German  design 
in  existence.  It  much  resembles  the  contemporary  crosses  erected 
by  our  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  queen  Eleanor,  but 
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it  is  larger  and  taller,  the  sculpture  better,  and  better  disposed, 
and  the  whole  design  perhaps  unrivalled  among  monuments  of  its 
class.  The  lightness  of  the  upper  part  and  the  breadth  of  the  basin  at 
its  base  give  an  appearance  of  stability  which  contributes  greatly  to 
its  effect. 

Scarcely  less  elegant  than  this  is  the  cross  or  "  Todtenleuchter," 
Lanterne  des  Morts, 
in  the  cemetery  of 
Kloster  Neuberg,  near 
Vienna.  Its  height 
is  about  30  ft.,  the 
date  engraved  upon  it 
is  1381.  There  is  a 
small  door  at  a  height 
of  about  5  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  near 
the  summit  a  chamber 
with  six  glazed  win- 
dows, in  which  the 
light  was  exhibited. 

In  France,  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  these 
lanterns  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light 
and  described.  In 
Germany  about  as 
many,  besides  number- 
less little  niches  in 
which  lamps  ware 
placed  in  churches, 
showing  a  prevalence 
in  Christian  countries 
of  a  custom  which 
now  only  prevails 
among  Mahomedans, 
of  placing  lights  at 
night  in  the  tombs  of 
saints  or  of  relatives, 
so  long  as  their 
memory  is  preserved. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  *«• 

greatest  point  of  interest  attached  to  their  investigation  arises  from 
the  light  these  foreign  examples  may  be  expected  to  throw  on  the 
origin  of  the  Bound  Towers  in  Ireland.  Their  form  is  not  unlike  this 
at  Kloster  Neuberg.  Their  destination  seems  the  same,  though  the 
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dimensions  of  the  Irish  towers  are  greatly  in  excess  of  any   similar 
monuments  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe.1 

In  the   town  of   Nuremberg  are  several  houses  presenting  very- 
elegant  specimens  of  art  in  their  details,  though  few  that  now  at  least 


760  Bay  Window  from  St  Sebakl's  Parsonage,  Nuremberg 

afford  examples  of  complete  designs  worthy  of  attention.     The  two 
parsonages  or  residences  attached  to  the  churches  of  St.  Sebald  and 


1  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  suggest  ibis  identity  of  the 
Bound  Towers  with  these  "Fanals,"  or 
Lanternes  des  Mortes.  It  seems  to  "be 


the  most  plausible  suggestion  yet  made, 
though  fax  from  meeting  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. 
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St.  Lawrence  are  among  the  best  The  bay  window  (Woodcut  No. 
766)  from  the  facade  of  the  former  is  as  pleasing  a  feature  as  is  to  be 
found  of  its  class  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

A  more  characteristic  specimen,  however,  is  to  be  seen  at  Bruck  on 
the  Mur,  in  Styria,  where  there  still  exists  a  large  house,  the  front  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  verandah  in  several  bays,  one  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  No.  767.  It  is  in  two  storeys, 
the  upper  containing  twice  the  number  of  openings  of  the  lower.  The 
whole  design  is  singularly  elegant,  but  betrays  the  lateness  of  the 


T6T. 


Facade  of  House  at  BriEck-axn-Mur 


date  (1505)  in  every  detail;  and,  more  than  this,  exhibits  those 
peculiarly  German  features  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  later 
Gothic  in  that  country.  In  the  lower  storey,  for  instance,  the  ogee 
arch  instead  of  being  filled  up  with  a  decorative  piece  of  construction, 
is  made  circular  by  a  plain  piece  of  stone,  which  completes  the  con- 
struction but  violates  the  decoration.  Above  this  we  have  a  balustrade 
in  stone,  imitating  wood  in  a  manner  the  Germans  were  so  fond  o£ 
but  which  is  certainly  wrong  in  principle,  as  it  is  in  taste;  but 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  more 
examples  of  the  same  class  have  not  come  down  to  our  time. 
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The  town-hall  at  Brunswick  (Woodcut  No.  768)  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  characteristic  of  these  buildings,  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  artistic.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  our  feelings  to  the 


light  arch  supporting  the  tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  upper 
gallery.  If  the  four  mullions  had  been  brought  down,  they  would 
not  have  impeded  either  light  or  air  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  if 
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more  space  had  been  wanted  for  addressing  people  in  the  platz,  the 
omission  of  the  central  mullion  would  have  sufficed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  a  picturesque  and  appropriate  building,  more  so  than  any 
other  known  out  of  the  Flandnan  province.  The  fountain,  too,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cut,  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  its  class ,  a  little 
heavier  at  the  base  than  quite  comports  with  the  style,  though  that  is 
a  fault  quite  on  the  right  side 

It  is  true  that  in  all  countries  the  specimens  of  domestic  art  are, 
from  obvious  causes,  more  liable  to  alteration  and  destruction  than, 
works  of  a  more  monumental  class.  Making  every  allowance  for  this. 
Germany  still  seems  more  deficient  than  its  neighbouring  countries  in 
domestic  architecture  in  the  pointed  style, 1  and  one  can  hardly  escape 
the  conviction  that  this  form  was  never  thoroughly  adopted  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  it  therefore,  never  having  had  much 
hold  on  their  feelings  or  taste,  died  out  early,  leaving  only  some 
wonderful  specimens  of  masonic  skill  in  the  more  monumental 
buildings,  but  very  few  evidences  of  true  art  or  of  sound  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  effect. 

*  This  statement  lequues  some  modification     See  Appendix,  note  12. 
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CHAPTEB   VII. 

NORTHERN     GERMANY. 
(BALTIC  PROVINCES  ) 

BRICK  ARCHITECTURE 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Liibeck— in  Brandenbuig — in  Eimenland — Castle  at  Mauentrarg. 

ALONG  the  whole  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  extends  a  vast 
series  of  sandy  plains,  now  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  and  the  duchies  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick.  This  district  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained  several  cities  of 
great  commercial  and  political  importance,  which  still  retain  many  of 
their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  "buildings. 

These  plains  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  stone  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  and  brick  has  alone  been  employed  in  the  erection 
not  only  of  their  houses,  but  of  their  churches  and  most  monumental 
buildings.  This  circumstance  has  induced  such  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  architecture  as  to  justify  the  Baltic  provinces  being 
treated  separately.  The  differences  which  are  apparent  may  also 
be  owing  to  some  extent  to  enthnographic  differences  of  race,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  may  be  owing  to  this  cause. 
In  early  Christian  times  the  whole  province  was  inhabited  by  the 
Wends,  a  race  of  Sclavonic  stock;  they  have  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  races  and  their  language  has  disappeared,  but  their 
blood  must  still  remain,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  at  once 
account  to  an  ethnologist  for  the  absence  of  art.  A  Teutonic  race 
based  on  a  Celtic  substratum,  would  have  wrought  beauty  out  of 
bricks,  and  the  constructive  difficulties  would  not  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  art.  But  a  Teutonic  formation  overlying  a 
Sclavonic  base  is  about  as  unfortunate  a  combination  for  architectural 
development  as  can.  well  be  conceived.  This,  added  to  the  deficiency 
of  stone  as  a  building  material,  will  more  than  suffice  to  account  for 
the  special  treatment  we  meet  with  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  a  refined  and  art-loving  people  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy,  brick  architecture  may  be  made 
to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  beauty  Burnt  clay  may  be 
moulded  into  shapes  as  elegant,  and  as  artistic  as  can  be  carved  in 
stone ;  and  the  various  colouis  which  it  is  easy  to  impart  to  bricks 
may  be  used  to  form  mosaics  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns ;  but  to 
carry  out  all  this  with  success  requires  a  genuine  love  of  art,  and  an 


769.       Plan  of  Cathedral,  Lubeck    (From  Schloeser  and  Tisohbein,  *  DenkmSte  Lnbeck.1) 

Scale  100  ft  to  1  in 

energy  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  which  will  not  easily  be  satisfied. 
Without  this  the  facilities  of  brick  architecture  are  such  that  it  can 
be  executed  by  the  commonest  workman,  and  is  best  done  in  the  least 
artistic  forms.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  requires  a  very  strong 
feeling  for  art  to  induce  anyone  to  bestow  thought  where  it  is  not 
needed,  and  to  interrupt  construction  to  seek  for  forms  of  beauty.  In 
brick  architecture,  the  best  walls  are  those  with  the  fewest  breaks 
and  projections,  so  that  if  relief  and  shadow  are  to  be  obtained,  they 
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must  be  added  for  their  own  sake ,  and  more  than  this,  walls  may  be 
built  so  thin  that  they  must  always  appear  weak  as  compared  with 
stone  walls,  and  depth  of  relief  becomes  almost  impossible. 

Another  defect  is,  that  a  brick  building  almost  inevitably  suggests 
a  plaster  finishing  internally ,  and  every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to 
repeat  by  casting  the  same  ornaments  over  and  over  again,  and  to 
apply  such  ornaments  anywhere  and  in  any  way  without  the  least 
reference  to  construction  or  propriety. 

All  these  temptations  may  of  course  be  avoided.     They  were  so  at 

Granada  by  the  Saracens,  who 
loved  art  for  its  own  sake. 
They  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  avoided  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  though  by  a  people  far 
less  essentially  art-loving  than 
the  Moors.  But  it  will  easily 
be  supposed  that  this  taste 
and  perception  of  beauty 
exerted  less  influence  in  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe.  There  the 
public  buildings  were  raised  as 
simply  as  the  necessities  of 
construction  would  allow,  and 
ornaments  were  applied  only  to 
the  extent  absolutely  requisite 
to  save  them  from  absolute 
plainness.  Thus  the  churches 
represent  in  size  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  cities, 
and  were  built  in  the  style 
of  Gothic  architecture  which 

MO.  EtaDofManenKlrche,Ln})eck.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  m.  prevaile(i  at  the  time  of  their 

erection ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in  them  for  any  of  the  beauties  of  the 
stone  Gothic  buildings  of  the  same  period,  though  the  variety  which  they 
gave  to  their  moulded  brickwork,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
treated  it,  imparted  a  character  to  it  which  is  not  without  its  interest. 
The  principal  group  of  churches  in  the  district  is  found  at  Lubeck, 
which  was  perhaps,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  wealthiest  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Domkirche  or 
Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  769),  a  building  427  ft.  long  over  all.  The 
nave  is  120  ft.  wide  externally.  The  vaults  of  the  three  aisles  spring 
from  the  same  height^  the  central  one  being  70  ft.  high,  those  of  the 
side-aisles  a  little  less.  This,  with  the  wide  spacing  of  the  piers,  gives 
a  poor  and  bare  look  to  the  interior.  The  choir  is  better,  showing  a 
certain  amount  of  variety  about  the  chevet ;  but  even  this  is  leaner 
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than  in  any  stone  building,  and  displays  all  the  poverty  so  character- 
istic of  the  style. 

The  Marienkirche  is  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  its  class, 
though  not  so  large.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  and  is  built 
more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Gothic  design.  The 


771. 


View  of  Manen  Kiicbe,  Lubecfc.    (From  Schlfteser  and  Tischtein.) 


central  aisle  is  130  ft.  high  ;  the  side-aisles  only  half  as  much.  This 
allows  space  for  a  very  splendid  clerestory,  which,  if  filled  with 
stained  glass,  would  redeem  the  flatness  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  architecture  of  the  interior. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  smaller  than  either  of  these,  though 
of  about  the  same  age  as  that  last  mentioned,  and  of  as  good  a  design. 
It  possesses  the  somewhat  curious  peculiarity  of  having  a  double 
choir  one  above  the  other  like  that  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  (Woodcut 
No.  740),  but  more  complete  and  extensive  than  in  that  example. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  choir  is  vaulted  over,  and  a  second,  at  a  height 
of  20  ft.,  forms  an  upper  cfeoir  over  its  whole  extent. 

VOL,  n,  * 
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There  are  several  smaller  churches  in  Lubeck,  none  of  which  show 
any  peculiarities  not  found  in  the  larger.  The  same  faults  which 
characterise  the  interior  of  these  churches  are  also  found  in  the 
exterior.  The  Manenkirche  (Woodcut  No.  771)  is  the  best  of  them 
in  this  respect,  but  though  its  outline  is  good,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  architecture.  Its  two  western  towers  are  of  the 
form  typical  in  Lubeck.  They  are  just  400  English  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  these  dimensions  ought  to  be  imposing  objects,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  so,  being  in  fact  as  bad  specimens  as  could  be  of  Gothic 
towers. 

As  usual  in  Germany,  there  is  no  door  at  the  west  end  of  any  of 
^  these  churches,  and  the  principal  entrances  are 

in  all  cases  lateral  ,  one  of  those  attached  to  the 
cathedral  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  piece  of 
stone  architecture,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
apparently  that  is  at  all  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  rood-screens  are  covered  with 
carving,  and  the  tabernacles,  or  receptacles  for 
the  holy  elements,  are,  as  in  most  parts  of 
Germany,  elaborately  ornamented.  They  are 
nearly  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  style 
as  those  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  762. 

Dantzic  possesses  several  large  churches  very 
similar,  both  in  style  and  arrangement,  to  those 
of  Lubeck.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
cathedral,  or  Marienkirche,  commenced  in  its 
present  form  in  1343,  and  completed  in  the  year 
1502.  It  is  316  ft  long  and  105  in  width,  with 
a  transept  extending  to  206  ft.  The  whole  area 
of  the  church  is  about  42,000  ft.,  so  that  though 
not  among  the  largest,  it  may  still  be  considered 
as  a  first-class  church;  and,  being  of  a  good  age, 
it  is  M  effective  in  design  as  any  of  the  brick 
churches  of  the  province.  It  has  one  tower  at  the  west  end  230  ft. 
in  height. 

The  church  of  St  Catherine  is  in  part  older  than  the  cathedral, 
having  been  founded  in  1185,  though  it  was  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt 
at  a  subsequent  period.  Its  dimensions  as  it  now  stands  are  210  ft. 
long,  and  120  ft.  wide  over  all,  Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other 
churches  of  the  town  seem  to  have  any  remarkable  feature  of  design  or 
construction  worthy  of  being  alluded  to. 

Other  churches  of  less  importance  but  of  similar  style  are  found  in 
the  Marienkirche  and  St.  Nicolas  at  Stralsund  :  in  the  Marienkirche 
at  Stargard,  which  has  its  west  front  richly  ornamented  with 
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moulded-brick  tracery ;  in  the  churches  of  Wismar,  in  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Prenzlau,  where  the  west  gable  is  the  most  elaborate  in 
North  Germany,  and  in  other  cfcurches  in  Neu-Brandenburg,  Anclam, 
and  other  towns 

The  form  of  church  tower  found  in  Luneberg,  and  indeed  generally 
in  the  district,  is  a  modification  of  that  at  Paderborn  (Woodcut  No. 
706),  and  is  well  exemplified  by  that  in  the  Kceblinger  Strasse  at 
Hanover  (Woodcut  No  772)  It  is  an  honest  and  purpose-like  piece 
of  architecture,  but  without  much  pretension  to  beauty  of  design. 


WB         phnrch  at  Fnmenbwg.    (From  Qnast, €  DenkmUer  der  Batikunat  m  Enndufl.*) 

Further  east  in  Ermeland,  as  Eastern  Prussia  used  to  be  called, 
there  are  many  brick  buildings,  which  from  their  picturesqueness  and 
the  appropriateness  of  their  form  half  disarm  the  critic.  Among  these, 
for  instance,  such  a  church  as  that  of  Prauenburg  (Woodcut  No.  773), 
with  its  light  graceful  spires  and  its  brick  tracery  in  its  gables,  is  an 
object,  if  not  of  grandeur,  at  least  of  considerable  beauty  in  itself  and 
in  this  instance  is  grouped  with  so  many  others  as  to  form  a  more 
picturesque  combination  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  The  church  itself  is  300  ft.  long  by  80  in  width,  and 
has  three  aisles  in  the  nave,  of  equal  height  but  unequal  width.  Its 
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worst  defect  is  in.  the  plainness  and  bulk  of  the  octagonal  piers  which 
support  the  vault. 

The  next  illustration,  of  the  church  at  Santoppen  ("Woodcut  No. 
774)  is  of  a  type  infinitely  more  common  in  Ermeland  In  Quast's 
work1  are  some  dozen  churches  varying  only  slightly  from  this  in 
design,  but  in  many  the  western  tower  is  more  like  a  many-storeyed 
warehouse  than  a  building  designed  either  for  ornament  or  any  church- 


774 


View  of  Church  at  Santoppen.    (From  Quast ) 


like  use.     They  all,  however,  possess  some  character  and  charm  from 
their  novelty,  being  very  unlike  anything  found  elsewhere. 

The  Marienkirche  at  Brandenburg  (Woodcut  No.  775)  exhibits 
this  style  carried  to  an  excess  which  renders  it  almost  bizarre.  The 
lower  part  is  unobjectionable,  the  ornament  around  the  doors  and 
under  the  windows  being  appropriate  and  well  placed;  but  the  windows 
themselves  are  too  plain  even  in  this  style,  and  above  this  the  ornament 
is  neither  constructive  nor  elegant.  The  building  might  be  either  a 
dwelling  or  a  civil  building,  or  anything  else,  as  well  as  a  church,  and 


*  *  Dejjkmajer  der  Baukunst  in  Ermeland.'    Berlin, 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  on  what  principle  the  design  is  varied  or  arranged. 
In  true  Art  the  motive  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  should  always  be  so. 
At  Hamburg,  fires,  and  the  improvements  consequent  on  modern 
activity  and  prosperity,  have  nearly  obliterated  all  the  more  important 
buildings  which  at  one  time  adorned  that  city. 


Fapade  of  Manen  Kirche,  Brandenburg     (From  Roaengarten.) 


At  Kdnigsberg,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  district,  there 
seems  to  be  little  that  is  remarkable,  except  a  cathedral,  possessing  an 
enormous  facade  of  brickwork,  adorned  with  blank  arches,  but  without 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  beauty,  either  internally  or  externally. 
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The  most  remarkable  among  the  civil  buildings  of  the  province  is 
the  castle  at  Marienburg,  which  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
the  residence  of  the  masters  of  the  once  powerful  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  The  Alte  Schloss  was  built  in  1276,  the  middle 
castle  in  1309,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  age  of  Gothic  art; 


776. 


Facade  of  the  Knight-hall  in  the  Castle  of  Marienbuxg    (From  Rosengarten  ) 


and,  being  half  palace,  half  castle,  ought  to  possess  both  dignity 
and  grandeur.  It  betrays,  however,  in  every  part  the  faults  of 
brick  architecture  in  this  province,  and  though  curious,  is  certainly 
not  beautiful  All  the  windows  are  square-headed,  though  filled  with 
tracery,  and  the  vaultings  of  the  principal  apartments  are  without 
grace  in  themselves,  and  do  not  fit  the  lines  of  the  openings;  even 
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the  boldly  projecting  machicolations,  which  in  stone  architecture 
give  generally  such  dignity  to  castellated  buildings,  here  fail  in 
producing  that  effect,  from  the  tenuity  of  the  parts  and  the  weakness 
of  their  apparent  supports 

The  town-hall  at  Liibeck  is  imposing  from  its  size,  and  singular 
from  the  attempt  to  gam  height  and  grandeur  by  carrying  up  the 
main  wall  of  the  building  high  above  the  roof,  and  where  no  utilitarian 
purpose  can  be  suggested  for  it.  Indeed  there  are  few  towns  in  the 
province  that  do  not  possess  some  large  civio  buildings,  but  in  all 
instances  these  are  less  artistic  than  the  churches  themselves,  and, 
though  imposing  from  their  mass  and  interesting  from  their  age,  they 
are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  as  examples  of  architectural  art. 

The  town  of  Luneburg  retains  not  only  its  public  buildings,  but  its 
street  architecture,  nearly  as  left  from  the  Middle  Ages ,  and  its 
quaint  gables  and  strange  towers  and  spires  give  it  a  character  that  is 
picturesque  and  interesting,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful. 

The  town-halls  of  Tangermunde,  Rostock,  and  Stralsund,  have 
fagades  of  similar  style  to  that  of  Lubeck.  In  all  these  cases  as  a  rule 
these  fagades  are  mere  decorative  screens,  which,  like  the  churches  in 
Italy,  rise  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  mam  building.  The  Bathhaus 
at  Stralsund  is  surmounted  by  sis  lofty  gables  with  large  circular 
openings  in  them  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  there  is  no  attempt  at 
concealment,  the  fact  probably  being  that,  proud  of  their  dexterity  in 
the  moulding  of  the  brickwork,  and  repetition  being  easy  and  in- 
expensive, they  were  not  content  with  the  small  elevation  which  the 
height  of  their  buildings  gave  them.  In  this  respect  the  Bathhaus  at 
Hanover  is  an  exception,  and  here  the  decorative  features  are  confined 
to  the  gables  of  the  principal  hall  and  the  lofty  dormer  windows — to 
deep  friezes  or  bands  of  boldly-modelled  terra-cotta  work — enriched 
plate  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the  great  hall,  and  (in  contrast  to  the 
simple  brickwork  of  the  two  lower  storeys)  to  elaborate  detail  in  their 
gables  and  dormer  windows,  which  are  divided  up  by  vertical  buttresses 
placed  anglewise,  composed  of  five  or  six  semicircular  shafts  grouped 
together,  and  in  alternate  bands  of  yellow  and  green  glazed  bricks. 
The  effect  of  these  bright  colours  must  have  been  somewhat  startling 
when  the  buildings  were  new,  but,  in  the  unrestored  portions,  tl  eir 
brilliance  has  been  toned  down  by  time,  and  their  effect  is  now 
harmonious  and  agreeable. 

The  most  interesting  series  of  structures  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
are  the  gateways  of  their  towns,  which  are  not  only  extremely 
picturesque  objects  both  in  outline  and  colour,  but  display  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  in  form.  Among  the  more  important 
may  be  noticed  the  Eoistein  Thor  and  Burgthor  of  Lubeck;  the 
two  gates  at  StendaL  and  the  four  gates  of  Neu-Brandenburg. 

As  the  examples  just  enumerated  are  types  of  the  best    building 
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which  exist  in  the  province,  they  are  sufficient  to  characterise  the 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  much  can  be  done  even  with 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  absence  of  stone.  As  many  of  the 
towns  were  populous  and  wealthy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  they  of 
course  had  large  and  commodious  churches ,  and  although  they  are 
wanting  in  those  high  qualities  which  we  find  in  the  French  cathedrals, 
their  size  and  the  excellence  of  their  vaulting  render  them  well  worthy 
of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  above  referred  to,  in  many  of  their 
towns,  such  as  Anclam,  Lubeck,  Dantzic,  and  others,  will  be  found 
fine  examples  of  the  pointed  style  of  Hanseatic  architecture 
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No  one  who  lias  listened  to  all  that  -was  said  and  written  in  Germany 
before  the  late  war  about  "  Schleswig-Holstein  stammverwandt,"  can 
very  well  doubt  that  when  he  passes  the  Eyder  going  northward,  he 
'will  enter  on  a  new  architectural  province.  He  must,  however,  be 
singularly  deficient  in  ethnographical  knowledge  if  he  expects  to  find 
anything  either  original  or  beautiful  in  a  country  inhabited  by  races 
of  such  purely  Aryan  stock.  If  there  is  any  Finnish  or  Lap  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  Swedes  or  Danes  it  must  have  dried  up  very  early,  for 
no  trace  of  its  effect  can  be  detected  in  any  of  their  architectural 
utterances ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  ascribe  to  it  that  peculiar 
fondness  for  circular  forms  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  early 
churches,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  circular  mounds 
and  stone  circles  which  were  in  use  in  Sweden  till  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  The  country  in  fact  was  only  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  reign  of  Olof  Skot-Konung — 1001  to  1026 ;  and  then,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  was  too  poor  and  too  thinly  inhabited  to 
require  any  architectural  buildings,  and  when  these  came  to  be  erected 
the  dominant  race  was  one  that  never  showed  any  real  sympathy  for 
the  art  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

SWEDEN. 

The  largest  and  most  important  monument  in  the  province  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Upsala,  (Woodcut  No.  777)  measuring  370  ft.  by  330  ft., 
though  it  can  hardly  be  Quoted  as  an  example  of  Scandinaviftn  art  £ 
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for  -when  the  Swedes,  in  the  end  of  the  13th  eentury  (1287),  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  worthy  of  their  country,  they 
employed  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Etienne  Bonnueill,  to  furnish 
them  with  a  design,  and  to  superintend  its  erection.  This  he  did 

till  his  death,  though  how  far  the  work 
was  advanced  at  that  time  there  is  now 
no  means  of  knowing  The  church  is  only 
330  ft.  in  extreme  length  by  145  in 
width,  with  two  western  towers,  and 
the  principal  portal  between  them.  The 
whole  is  of  brick,  except  the  doorways, 
the  gable  of  north  transept,  the  interior 
columns,  and  some  smaller  ornamental 
details.  The  building  was  in  progress 
during  200  years,1  and  after  BonnueilTs 
death  the  French  principles  of  detail 
were  departed  from ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  upper  parts  of  western  towers 
were  rebuilt  during  the  last  century,  and 
other  disfigurements  have  taken  place,  so 
that  the  building  would  hardly  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  visit  farther 'south,  and  is 
only  remarkable  here  from  the  meanness 
of  its  rivals. 

The  church  at  Linkoping  (1260-1500) 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
Upsala.  It  has,  however  no  western 
towers  or  other  ornaments  externally,  but 
otherwise  it  far  surpasses  the  latter  in 
interest  and  the  beauty  of  its  details. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1150,  and  the  oldest  portions  are 
the  transept  and  crossing  of  the  choir,  where  the  arches  are  semi- 
circular resting  on  piers  with  angle  shafts  and  half-cylindrical 
columns.  Early  in  the  12th  century  the  nave  was  continued,  the 


Itt.       Plan  of  Upea 


1  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  in  3ns  paper  on 
the  *  Mediaeval  Architecture  in  Sweden' 
(B.IB.A.  Transactions,  voL  vu.  new 
series,  1891),  points  out  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  choir  is  of  mnch  earlier 
4frt»  than  fltienne  de  Bonnueill's  advent, 
that  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1258, 
and  already  in  1273  was  well  advanced. 
He  takes  objection  also  to  the  assumed 
French  origin  of  the  plas,  which  is 
more  like  German  work  The  plan 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  chevet 


of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  lady-chapel 
of  which,  pulled  down  by  Henry  VII , 
was  commenced  m  1220  by  Henry 
III.  There  are  only  five  chapels,  as  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  and  they  are  of 
greater  width  than  any  French  exam- 
ples l-Ctienne's  work  was  probably 
confined  to  the  three  great  portals, 
though  Mr  Perry  believes  that  he  did 
mnch  to  improve  the  design,  and  pro- 
bably helped  to  « found  a  new  school  of 
sculptors." 
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work,  according  to  Mr.  Perry,  having  spread  over  a  long  period,  as  at 

the  west  end  of  the  nave  the  work  is  as  late  or  later  than  any  of  the 

work  at  Upsala.     The 

wall    arcadmg    in    the 

north  and  south  aisles  is 

bold  in   design,  nobly 

moulded    and     carved. 

The  choir,  with  its  three 

eastern    chapels,     was 

commenced  late  in  the 

13th    or  early  in  the 

Uth  century,  but  not 

completed  till  1499. 

The  cathedral  at 
Lund  is  both  older  and 
better  than  either  of 
these.  It  was  com- 
menced  apparently 
about  the  year  1072, 
and  consecrated  in  1145 
by  Archbishop  Eskill, 
who  had  presided  over 
its  construction,  and 
to  whom  may  be  at- 
tributed its  purely 
German  character,  as 

he    had     been    brought  m  ^pse of Lirnd Cathedral.  FromadmwingbyMr.TavenorPerry. 

up  in  Hddesheim.  The  church  has  been  magnificently  restored,  but 
unfortunately  at  too  early  a  date  to  have  preserved  much  of  its 
historical  features. 

The  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  Orebro  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  its  strong  resemblance  to  English  work.  The  fine  south  porch 
bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  now  destroyed  porch  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
published  in  Mr.  Dolhnan's  work,1  and  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  porch  of 
the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

There  are  other  churches  in  Sweden,  at  Westeras,  Stregnas,  and 
Abo  in  Finland,  all  large  3— viz ,  about  300  ft.  east  and  west  by  100  to 
120  in  width, — and  founded  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries ;  but>  like 
the  nave  at  Lund,  they  have  been  altered  and  improved  so  frequently 
during  the  last  600  years,  that  very  little  remains  of  the  original 


1  'The  Priory  of  St  Mary  Overie, 
Soutirwark.'  E  T.  Dollman,  London, 
1881. 


1  These  churches  axe  nearly  all  brick : 
those  of  Lund  and  Linkopmg  axe  in 
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design :  whatever  that  may  have  been,  in  their  present  state  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  Sweden  are  the  country 
churches,  with  their  tall  wooden  spires  and  detached  belfries.  If 
these  do  not  possess  much  architectural  beauty,  they  at  all  events  are 
real  purposelike  erections,  expressing  what  they  are  intended  for  in 
the  simplest  manner,  and  with  their  accompaniments  always  making 
up  a  pleasing  group. 


119,  Old  Ctountry  Church  and  Belfty    (From  Marrj  a*,  *  One  Year  in  Sweden/) 

NORWAY. 

The  Norwegians  are  more  fortunate  than  either  the  Danes  or 
Swedes  in  possessing  at  Trondhjem  a  national  cathedral  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  even  in  its  present  ruined  state 

Its  history  is  easily  made  out  from  a  comparison  of  local  traditions 
with  the  style  of  the  building  itself.  Between  the  years  1016  and 
1030  St.  Olaf  built  a  church  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  St. 
Clement's  church,  the  detached  building  on  the  north,  shown  in  plan 
at  A  (Woodcut  No.  780).  He  was  buried  a  little  to  the  south  of  his 
own  church,  where  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  now  situated. 
Between  the  years  1036  and  1047,  Magnus  the  Good  raised  a  small 
wooden  chapel  over  St.  Olafs  grave;  and  soon  afterwards  Harald 
Haardraade  built  a  stone  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  immediately 
to  the  westward  of  this,  at  B.  This  group  of  three  churches  stood  in 
this  state  during  the  troubled  period  that  ensued.  With  the  return  of 
peace  in  1160,  Archbishop  Eysteen  commenced  the  great  transept  c  o 
10  the  westward  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  probably  completed  it  about 
the  year  1183.  At  that  time  either  he  or  his  successor  rebuilt  the 
church  of  St.  dement  as  we  now  find  it.  During  the  next  sixty  or 
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seventy  years  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  was 
rebuilt,  the  tomb-house  or  shrine  being  joined  on  to  the  apse  of  the 
Lady  Church,  as  was  explained  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
chevet  (p.  73).  In  1248  Archbishop  Sigurd  commenced  the  nave, 
but  whether  it  was  ever  completed  or  not  is  by  no  means  certain. 
In  1328  the  church  was  damaged  by  fire,  and  it  must  have  been  after 
this  accident  that  the  internal  range  of  columns  in  the  circular  part 
was  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  our  earlier  Edwards. 

Thus  completed,  the  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Scandinavia, 
being  350  ft.  long  internally ,  the  choir  64,  and  the  nave  84  ft.  wide. 
But  its  great  merit  lies  more  in  its 
details  than  in  its  dimensions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness 
with  which  the  billet-moulding  is 
used  in  the  great  transept.  Its 
employment  here  is  so  vigorous  and 
so  artistic,  that  it  might  almost  be 
suspected  that  this  was  its  native 
place,  and  that  it  was  derived  from 
some  wooden  architecture  usual  in 
this  country  before  being  translated 
into  stone. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  place 
is  the  tomb-house  at  the  east  end. 
Externally  this  presents  a  bold 
style  of  architecture  resembling  the 
early  English1  Internally  it  is  a 
dome  30  fb.  in  diameter,  supported 
on  a  range  of  columns  disposed 
octagonally,  and  all  the  details  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  best 
period  of  decorated  architecture. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  780),  the.  architect  had  considerable  difficulty  with  all 
these  rebuildings  to  bring  the  old  and  new  parts  to  fit  well  together, 
and  in  consequence  the  walls  are  seldom  straight  or  parallel  with 
one  another,  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  the  choir  expands  towards 
the  east.  This  is  not,  however,  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
blemish,  and  with  a  double  range  of  columns  down  the  centre  would 
hardly  be  perceived,  or  if  perceived,  the  effect  would  be  rather  pleasing 
than  otherwise. 


Plan  of  Cathedral  of  Trondhjem. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in, 


1  Both.  In  design  and  purpose  this  cir- 
cular part  of  Trondhjem  Cathedral  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Beokef  e  Crown  at 
Qantexbqiy.  That  was  erected  as  a  bap- 


tistery and  burial-place  for  ihe  arch* 
bishops,  and  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the 
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Had  the  western  front  been,  completed,  it  would  hare  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  anywhere  to  be  found,  not  only  from  its  extent 
(120  ft.),  but  also  from  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  details,  belonging 
to  the  very  best  period  of  art — about  the  year  1300.  In  design  and 


View  of  Cathedral  of  Trondhjem 


detail  it  resembles  very  much  the  beautiful  facade  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
lake  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and, 
as  wffl  be  seen  by  the  view  (Woodcut  Ho,  Y81),  the  whole  is  so 
deformed  externally  by  modern  additions,  that  its  original  effect  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  details. 


DENMARK. 

The  most  interesting  church  in  Denmark  is  that  at  Roeskilde  in 
Jutiand,  which  is  now  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  and  the  principal 
cathedral  of  the  country.  The  original  church  was  founded  in  the 
year  1081,  and  was  then  apparently  circular,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 

S2O&S     B&    T»n  A    AiLffi*    Ait  /I     f*t     4-1*.  i          •»  •  »  J__T_ 

™~»  oo  «uo  ease  ena  01  tne  present  edifice.  This  latter  was  com 
menced  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  does  not  seem  to 
JWTO  bean  completed  as  we  now  see  it  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th. 
n»  east  end  is  probably  oneialf  of  the  old  round  church  rebuilt  the 
required  enlargement  of  space  having  been  obtained  by  a  considerable 
extension  of  length  towards  the  west. 

"ST1*1  d°DM  *  **  "*  **  *••  •*•  ^^  *»«*>**,  >»*  not 
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Its  general  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  783), 


783. 


T82.          Elevation  of  Dumkirche  Boeskilde.    (From  Steen  Friis  )    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in 


Han  of  Church  at  Boeskilde    (From  Steen  Frus.)    Scale  10U  ft.  to  l  in. 


FroeKirche,AarfKius.   (Prom  Many»t'«  'Jutland  and  the  Dmoish  Wefc1) 

are  265  ft.  long  by  T5  in  bisadth  intenially.    The  idiole  area  is  only 
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about  24,000  ft.,  and  consequently  not  more  than  half  that  of  most 
English  cathedrals. 

Prom  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  782),  it  appears  simple  and 
elegant  in  its  design,  and  contains  the  germ  of  much  that  is  found 
afterwards  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the 
range  of  small  gables  along  the  side  of  the  aisles,  marking  externally 


785. 


Church  of  KaUondborg    (From  Marryat's  <  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles.') 


each  bay  of  the  nave.1    This  arrangement  is  almost  universal  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  France  or  England. 

At  Aarus  is  a  somewhat  similar  church,  commenced  about  the 
year  1200,  but  rather  larger,  being  300  ft.  in  length  by  80  in  breadth. 
In  its  present  state,  however,  it  is  only  a  very  ugly  and  uninteresting 


1  The  plan  and  elevation  are  taken  from  a  description  of  the  church  by  Steen  Fnis, 
published  at  Copenhagen,  1851.    In  both  oafs  the  modern  additions  are  om^t^. 
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brick  building  in  an  indifferent  state  of-  repair.1  The  Fnie  Kirke,  in 
the  same  town,  is  a  far  more  pleasing  specimen  of  art,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  style  prevalent  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  which  province  the  design  is  evidently  borrowed.  Like  every 
specimen  of  honest  art,  it  is  pleasing;  but  neither  its  form  nor 
arrangement  will  bear  any  very  close  analysis. 

The  cathedral  at  Bibe,  on  the  northern  limits  of  Schleswig,  with  an 
apse  something  like  that  of  Lund  Cathedral,  but  of  slightly  more 
modern  date,  and  wanting  the  gallery  under  the  roof,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Yiborg,  rebuilt  between  1130  and  1170,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Continental  Norman,  also  deserve  mention. 

Sometimes,  we  get  a  touch  of  originality  even  in  this  province, 
as  in  the  church  of  Kallundborg  (Woodcut  No.  785),  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  one  square  tower  in  the  centre,  and  four 
octagonal  towers,  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  arms  of  the  cross 
transept.  "Was  it  a  caprice?  or  is  it  borrowed  from  any  other  form? 
Except  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
any  such  type,  and  even  then  the  likeness  is  very  remote.  A  larger 
octagon  in  the  centre,  with  four  square  towers  around  it,  must  have 
been  a  happier  arrangement,  and,  if  properly  subordinated,  have 
formed  a  picturesque  group  In  this  example  the  church  itself  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  towers  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 


GOTHLAND. 

The  island  of  Gotiiland,  though  politically  attached  to  Sweden, 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  little  province  of  its  own  in  an  architectural 
view,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  group  of  churches  within  its  limits 
as  interesting  as  any  in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  peculiar,  if  not 
exceptional  in  design.  Their  existence  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
during  the  llth  and  12th  centuries  a  great  portion  of  the  Eastern 
trade  which  had  previously  been  carried  on  through  Egypt  or  Con- 
stantinople was  diverted  to  a  northern  line  of  communication,  owing 
principally  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  East,  which  preceded  and 
in  fact  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades.  At  this  time  a  very  considerable 
trade  passed  through  Russia,  and  centred  in  Novogorod.  From  that 
place  it  passed  down  the  Baltic  to  Gothland,  which  was  chosen 
apparently  for  the  security  of  its  island  position,  and  its  capital, 
Wisby,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  became  the  great  emporium  of  the 
West.  After  two  centuries  of  prosperity,  it  was  gradually  superseded 
by  the  rise  of  other  Hanseatic  towns  on  the  mainland,  and  a  final  blow 
was  struck  by  Yaldemar  of  Denmark,  who  took  the  town  by  storm  in 

1  It  has  lately  been  well  restored  (1881).— ED* 
VOL.    II.  Y 
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1361.  Since  then  it  has  gradually  become  depopulated.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that,  no  additional  accommodation  being  required,  the 
old  churches  have  remained  unaltered,  many  also  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  materials  having  been  used  for  other  buildings  and  for 
converting  into  lime,  so  that  in  "Wisby,  the  capital,  flnly  eleven 
remain  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  churches  she  formerly  possessed, 
and  the  only  reminiscence  of  the  locality  of  those  destroyed 
consists  in  the  streets  and  houses  to  which  they  have  bequeathed  their 
names. 


186.          Beige-Anders  Church.    (From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Aawl  Haig.) 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  was  originally  founded  about  the 
year  1100,  burnt  down  in  1175,  and  rebuilt  as  we  now  find  it  about 
1225.  lake  all  the  others  it  is  small,  being  only  171  ft.  6  in.  long  by 
99  ft.  in  width.  It  is  the  only  church  now  used  for  divine  service,  the 
remainder  being  in  ruins. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Wisby  is  that  of  the 
Helge-Anders  (church  of  the  Holy  Ghost)*  founded  originally,  it  is  said, 
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in  1046.1  This,  however,  must  refer  to  an  earlier  church,  for  the 
actual  bmlding  *  belongs  to  the  transitional  period  both  in  its  con- 
struction  and  in  its  details;  it  cannot,  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Haig,  "have  been  erected  earlier  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,"  and  this  may  apply  only  to  the  chancel,  the  north  wall  of  which 
seems  to  indicate  an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  buildinor— in  all 
probability  about  1250  would  be  the  date  of  the  church,  generally 


78Y.       Interior  of  Church  at  OoChem.    (From  ELBA.  Tnmsacttow.) 


speaking.  The  nave  is  an  octagon  of  about  48  by  45  ft.,  somewhat 
irregular  in  its  setting  out  and  owing  to  want  of  space  was  built  in 
two  storeys,  both  of  which  are  vaulted,  the  vaults  being  carried  by 
four  octagonal  piers  on  ground  floor  and  circular  piers  on  second  floor 


1  Gothland  was  Christianized  by  St. 
Olaf  in  1028  the  first  churches,  in  wood, 
were  Boom  burnt  down,  and  the  earliest 
•tone  example*  now  known  are  theie  of 


Akebach  and  Ala,  which  date  from  1119. 

*  An  elevation  and   section   of   the 

church   by   Mr.  Ha%  is  given  in  the 

B.I.B.  A.TransactioDfl,  new  series,  ToL  ii. 
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in  the  vault  of  the  lower  storey  there  is  an  opening  in  the  centre 
about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  filled  with 
an  iron  grating.  The  chancel  (which  is  square  externally  and  inter- 
nally, having  a  small  apse  and  two  small  vestries)  opens  into  both  lower 
and  upper  church  by  semicircular  arches,  and  thus  serves  for  both. 


788.         ,       Folo  Church,  Gothland.    (Flam  MarryatfB '  One  Year  in  Sweden.*) 

There  was  a  third  storey  in  the  roof  with  stone  gables  on  east  face 
of  the  octagon ;  the  roof  is  gone,  but  it  may  have  terminated  as  that 
of  the  church  of  Kallundborg  (Woodcut  No.  785). 

The  church  most  like  this  in  Germany  is  perhaps  that  at  Schwartz 
Rheindorf  (Woodcuts  Nos.  718  and  719).  It  also  resembles  the  chapel 
at  Landsberg  (Woodcut  No.  720) ;  but  the  most  extended  and  indeed 
the  typical  example  of  a  church  of  this  class  is  St.  Gereon's  at  Cologne 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  740  and  741). 
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The  churches  of  St.  Lars  and  St  Drotheus,  the  so-called  sister 
churches  (probably  from  the  resemblance  of  their  plans),  belong 
probably  to  the  llth  century,  but  the  pointed  work  in  them  is 
evidently  of  a  later  period.  About  the  same  date,  1097,  is  given  for 
St.  Nicholas,  the  church  of  a  Dominican  convent,  but  the  whole  has 
been  remodelled  at  a  later  period,  the  main  arches  of  the  nave  rebuilt, 


789     Portal,  Sandeo  Church,  Gothland.    (From  Manyatfr  *  One  Tear  in  Sweden.*) 


and  probably  the  whole  church  revaulted  in  the  13th  century,  at 
which  period  also  the  octagonal  chancel  was  built. 

The  church  of  St.  Katharine,  belonging  to  the  Franciscans  or  Grey 
Friars,  was  also  wholly  remodelled  in  the  pointed  period.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  1225.  The  choir,  with  its  polygonal  apse,  was 
built  in  1376-1391,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  were  rebuilt 
about  the  year  1400,  the  church  being  reconsecrated  in  1412. 

One  peculiarity  found  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Gotihiand  is  the 
bisection  of  the  nave  by  two  or  more  arcades  carried  on  columns  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  the  easternmost  arch  being  sup- 
ported by  a  corbel  built  in  above  the  keystone  of  the  chancel 
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arch.1  One  of  these  churches,  St  Goran,  or  St.  George,  outside  the 
walls  of  Wisby,  consists  of  a  nave  of  three  bays  divided  by  a  central 
arcade  (the  western  pier  being  square,  the  eastern  circular),  and  a  chancel 
of  two  square  bays.  A  second  example  is  found  at  Gothem,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Wisby.  Here  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave, 
only  consisting  of  two  bays,  is  bisected ,  the  western  portion  was 
probably  intended  to  carry  a  tower,  the  walls  being  much  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  the  church.  The  arches  thrown  across  the  western  part  of 

the  nave  under  the  tower 
are  semicircular  and  carried 
on  twin  columns,  the 
column  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave  is  circular,  much 
loftier  than  the  twin 
columns,  andcarriespointed 
arches  (Woodcut  No.  787). 
The  great  height  of  these 
arches  allows  of  their 
being  earned  on  a  corbel 
above  the  chancel  arch 
instead  of  its  forming,  as 
at  Polo,  the  keystone  of 
the  chancel  arch.  Jn.  this 
latter  church  the  nave  is 
also  divided  by  three 
arches  carried  on  circular 

Columns  which  jfmrmah  in 

diameter  as  they  rise,  but 
,not  to  the  extent  as  shown 
in  Marryat's  work2  (Wood- 
cut No.  788).  A  fourth 
example  is  given  in  Major 
Heales'  work,3  in  which  the 
arched  ribs  of  the  vault 

are  carried  on  a  clustered  capital  carved  with  foliage  of  early  English 
type,  the  pier  or  column  being  circular. 

The  portals  of  the  churches  at  Sandeo  (Woodcut  No.  789)  and 
Hoate  (Woodcut  No.  790),  dating  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  14th 
6entury,  and  two  other  examples  at  Stanga  and  Garde  (about  30  miles 
from  Wisby),  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  singular  blind  cuspings 


790.       Portal,  Hoate  Church,  Gothland.     (From  Marryat's 
•  One  Year  m  Sweden.1) 


1  Two  examples  are  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Carpenter  (RJ.B.A.  Transactions, 
new  series,  vol  it  1886)  as  existing 
in  England,  viz  :  Hannington  Church, 


Church,  Lincolnshire. 

1  '  One  Yearin  Sweden/ Murray,  1862. 

3  'The  Eoclesiology  of  Gothland  and 
the  Churches  of  Boraholm,'  by  Major 


Northamptonshire,       and       Gaythorpe  '  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.,  1889. 
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round  the  inner  order,  a  treatment  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  Gothland 
style.  They  are  singularly  elegant  specimens  of  the  art,  and  worthy  of 
being  quoted  if  for  that  reason  alone 

Another  peculiarity  seems  to  be  that  the  Gothland  churches  are  all 
small  buildings,  like  the  Greek  churches.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  metropolitan  basilica,  or  any  great  conventual  establish- 
ment, but  an  immense  number  of  detached  cells  and  chapels  scattered 
in  groups  all  over  the  island,  with  very  few  that  could  contain  a  con- 
gregation of  any  extent. 


BOUND  CHUBCHES. 
To  the  archaeologist  the  Round  Churches  form  the  most  interesting 


791.          Bound  Church,  Thorsager.   (From  Marryat's  *  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles.*) 

group  in  the  Scandinavian  province,  though  to  the  architect  they  can 
hardly  be  deemed  of  much  importance.  They  are,  however,  so 
remarkable  that  many  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for 
their  peculiarities.  The  most  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
circular  form  was  adopted  for  defensive  purposes ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  description  given  in  Major  Heales*  work, 
who,  referring  to  the  four  examples  in  Bornholm  (which  are  of  the 
same  type  as  others  in  the  Scandinavian  provinces),  states,  pp.  26 
and  29 :  "  Each  consists  of  a  circular  nave,  a  chancel,  and  an  apse." 
The  dimensions  are  always  moderate ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
naves  being,  Olska,  34  ft.  2  ins.,  Nyska,  35  fb.  4  ins.,  Nylarska, 
38  ft.  2  ins.,  and  Oester  Larsker,  42  ft.  3  ins.  (Woodcut  Fa  793) 
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"  IE  two  cases  even  the  chancel  wall  are  convex  in  plan,  so  that  their 
ground  plan  is  formed  without  a  single  straight  line."  The  nave  is 
covered  with  a  vault  earned  on  a  central  pier  (except  in  the  case  of 
the  Oester  Larsker,  where  there  are  six  piers,  the  space  in  the  centre 


10 


40 


80ft. 


792.       Section  and  Ground-plan  of  Bound  Church,  Thorsager.   (From  Marxyat'ft '  Jutland 
and  the  Danish  Isles.') 

being  open  to  an  upper  storey).  The  second  storey  is  similarly  vaulted, 
and  the  central  pier  rises  to  carry  the  roof  timbers  of  the  third  or 
upper  storey.  "  The  walls  o£  the  nave  vary  in  thickness  from  5  to 
6  ft." — "beyond  a  small  doorway  and  a  few  loopholes  measurable  by 
inches  there  are  no  external  openings  except  in  the  upper  storey,  which 
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consists  of  a  gallery  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  lighted  by 
loopholes  arranged  not  to  correspond  with  the  openings  by  which  the 
gallery  is  entered  from  the  central  chamber."  The  approach  to  this 
upper  chamber  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  first  floor  is  by  narrow,  steep, 
and  crooked  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  could  be 
easily  defended,  at  all  events  for  a  tune,  the  assumption  being  that 
the  church  might  be  attacked  by  freebooters  coming  by  sea  whose 
onslaught  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

The  circular  form  of  church  would  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
common  in  Northern  Europe  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
faith  than  afterwards.  In  the  richer  and  more  populous  South  they 


793.    Round  Church  of  OeBterLarsker.Bornholm    (From  Manyafs  « Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles.') 

were  superseded,  as  has  above  been  pointed  out,  by  basilicas  of  more 
extended  dimensions,  into  which  they  were  frequently  absorbed.  In 
the  poorer  North  they  have  sufficed  for  the  scant  population  and 
remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  Marryat  enumerates  eight  examples  in  Denmark,1  and  there 
are  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  Sweden.  All  are  of  Teutonic 
type — naves  with  qTnfl.11  apses — as  contradistinguished  from  the  French 
or  Celtic  form,  where  the  circular  part  became  the  choir  to  which  the 
nave  was  added  afterwards. 


1  Two  in  Zealand — Storehedinge  and 
Biemede ;  one  in  Funen — Home,  at  Faa- 
borg;  one  in  Jutland— Thoisager ;  and 


four    in     Bornhdm— Oester    Lawker, 
Nykers,Ols,andNy.    (VoLiLp.  49.) 
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That  at  Thorsager,  in  Jutland,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest,  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  its  class,  and  its  arrangement  and  appearance 
will  be  understood  from  the  preceding  view,  section,  and  plan  (Woodcuts 
Nbs.  791  and  792).  The  building  is  not  large ,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  internally  being  only  40  ft ,  and  the  floor  encumbered  by  four 


10 


80 


100  it 


794.       Tfcw  and  JTan  of  HagbyOrarch,  Sweden.    (From  Manyat's  •  One  X ear  In  Sweden.1) 

great  pillars ;  the  total  length  over  all  is  90  ft.  Originally  it  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  two-storey  church,  the  vault  being  omitted 
over  the  central  compartment,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Helge- Anders 
Church  at  Wisby  (Woodcut  No.  786).  The  whole  design,  is  certainly 
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pleasing  and  picturesque,  though  there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  the 
way  the  various  parts  are  fitted  together. 

The  round  Church  at  Oester  Larsker,  in  Bornholm  (Woodcut 
No.  793),  is  of  exactly  the  same  Type  as  that  at  Thorsager,  but  older, 
and  having  more  the  appearance  of  being  fortified  than  the  other; 
there  being  a  range  of  small  openings  immediately  under  the  roof. 

In  Sweden  there  are  some  examples  of  round  churches,  the  most 
typical  being  that  at  Hagby  (Woodcut  No.  794) ,  though  it  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  two  last  quoted,  it  differs  in  reality  very  little  from 
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LBderbroCbnroh  and  WapenhuB,  Gothland.   (Prom  Marryat's'Oae  Tear  in  Sweden  *) 


them,  showing  a  permanence  and  consistency  of  type  throughout  the 
whole  province  where  they  are  found. 

So  great  a  favourite  was  this  circular  or  octagonal  form  of  nave, 
however,  that  it  clung  to  the  soil  long  after  its  meaning  was  lost,  aaad 
we  find  it  stretched  into  a  tall  octagonal  spire  in  Laderbro  Church,  but 
still  serving  as  a  nave  to  a  small  choir,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said 
to  date  as  far  back  as  1086.  The  octagon  as  we  now  see  it  certainly 
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belongs  to  the  13th  or  14th  century.  Something  of  the  same  feeling 
may  have  led  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  Kallundborg  Church 
(Woodcut  No.  785).  There  four  octagonal  naves  lead  to  as  many 
choirs  joined  together  in  the  centre.  If  we  had  more  knowledge, 
perhaps  we  could  trace  the  affiliation  of  all  these  forms,  and  complete 
a  little  genealogy  of  the  race. 


WOODEN  CHURCHES. 

Curious  as  these  circular  edifices  certainly  are,  there  is  a  group 
of  wooden  churches  still  existing  in  Norway  which  are  as  peculiar 
to  the  province  and  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  at  least,  if  not  to 
the  architect,  as  anything  found  within  its  limits.  They  are  not  large, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  constructed,  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years  not 
many  probably  will  remain ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  such  accounts 
as  we  have,  they  were  at  one  time  numerous,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  usual  and  common  form  of  church  in  that  country.  Every- 
where we  read  of  the  wooden  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times  in 
our  country,  and  of  the  contemporary  periods  on  the  Continent  3  but 
these  have  almost  all  been  either  destroyed  by  fire  or  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  more  solid  and  durable  erections.  That  at  Little 
Greenstead  in  Essex  is  almost  the  only  specimen  now  remaining  in 
this  country. 

The  largest  of  those  now  to  be  found  in  Norway  is  that  of  Hitterdal. 
It  is  84  ft.  long  by  57  across.  Its  plan  is  that  usual  in  churches  of 

the  age,  except  that  it  has  a  gallery  all 
round  on  the  outside.  Its  external 
appearance  (Woodcut  No  797)  is  very 
remarkable,  and  very  unlike  anything  of 
stone  architecture.  It  is  more  like  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  or  some  strange  creation 
of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  than  the  sober 
production  of  the  same  people  who  built 
the  bold  and  massive  round  Gothic  edifices 
of  the  same  age. 

Another  of  these  churches,  that  at 
Burgund,  is  smaller,  but  even  more 
fantastic  in  its  design,  and  with  strange 
carved  pinnacles  at  its  angles,  which  give 
it  a  very  Chinese  aspect. 

That 'at  Urnes  is  both  more  sober  and 
better  than  either  of  these,  but  much 
smaller,  being  only  24  ft.  wide  by  65  ft  from  east  to  west.  As  may 
be  seen,  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  798),  it  still  retains  a  good  deal 
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of  the  Runic  carving  that  once  probably  adorned  all  the  panels  of 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  various  parts  of  the  roof.  As  these 
decayed  they  seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers,  which  of 
course  detract  very  much  from  the  original  appearance. 

All  the  doorways  and  principal  openings  are  carved  with  the  same 
elaborate  ornaments,  representing  entwined  dragons  fighting  and 
biting  each  other,  intermixed  occasionally  with  foliage  and  figures. 

This  style  of  carving  is  found  on  crosses  and  tombstones,  not  only 
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View  of  Church  at  Hitterdal    (From  DahTs  *  Holtz  Banktmrt  m  Norwegen/) 


in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  only  known  to 
exist  in  its  original  form  on  wood  in  these  singular  churches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  age  of  these  curious  edifices, 
for  not  only  does  this  dragon-tracery  fix  them  to  the  lltJi  or  12th 
century,  but  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  general  character  of  the 
mouldings  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  our  own  Norman 
architecture,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  materials  permits. 

With  the  circular  churches,  and  those  at  Wisby,  these  wooden 
churches  certainly  add  a  curious  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  history 
of  Christian  architecture  at  the  early  period  to  which  they  belong,  and 
are  well  deserving  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 
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When  our  knowledge  of  the  examples  is  more  complete,  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  trace  some  curious  analogies  from  even  so  frail  a 
style  of  architecture  as  that  of  wood  Something  very  like  these 
Norwegian  churches  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Russia  The  mosques 
and  other  buildings  erected  in  Cashmere  and  Thibet  of  the  Deodar 
pinewood  are  curiously  like  them.  The  same  forms  are  found  in  China 
and  Burmah,  and  much  of  the  stone  architecture  of  these  countries  is 
derived  directly  from  such  a  wooden  architecture  as  this  It  may 
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Chinch  of  Urnes,  Norway. 


perhaps  only  be,  that  wherever  men  of  cognate  race  strive  to  attain  a 
given  well-defined  object  with  the  same  materials,  they  arrive  inevit- 
ably at  similar  results.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  such  a 
uniformity  of  style,  arising  without  intercommunication  among  people 
so  differently  situated,  would  be  quite  as  curious  and  instructive  as 
if  we  could  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  invention  was  carried  from 
land  to  land,  and  could  show  that  the  similarity  was  produced  by 
one  nation  adopting  it  from  another,  which  all  research  has  hitherto 
tended  to  prove  was  in  reality  the  case. 
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ENGLAND. 

IT  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  during  the  Middle  Ages 
'Architecture  was  practised  in  England  with  even  greater  success  than 
among  any  of  the  contemporary  nations.1  In  beauty  of  detail  and 
elegance  of  proportion  the  English  cathedrals  generally  surpass  their 
Continental  rivals.  It  is  only  in  dimensions  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion that  they  are  sometimes  ^inferior.  So  lovingly  did  the  people  of 
this  country  adhere  to  the  Art,  that  the  Gothic  forms  clung  to  the  soil 
long  after  they  had  been  superseded  on  the  Continent  by  the  classical 
Renaissance ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  old  love  long  before 
other  nations  had  got  over  their  contempt  for  the  rude  barbarism  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Horace  Walpole 
conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  beauties  of  York  Minster  and 
Westminster  Abbey  in  a  lath  and  plaster  villa  at  Strawberry  Tmi. 
The  attempt,  as  we  now  know,  was  ridiculous  enough ;  but  the  result 
on  the  Arts  of  the  country  most  important.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Gothic  villas,  Gothic  lodges,  and  Gothic  churches  have  been  the 
fashion. — at  first  timidly,  and  wonderfully  misunderstood,  but  now 
the  rage,  and  with  an  almost  perfect  power  of  imitation.  The  result 
of  this  revived  feeling  for  Mediaeval  art  which  interests  us  most  in 
this  place  is,  that  every  Gothic  building  in.  the  country  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  its  peculiarities  noticed.  ATT  the  more  im- 
portant examples  have  been  drawn  and  published,  their  dates  and 
histories  ascertained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  whole  subject  rendered 
complete  and  intelligible.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is,  that 
the  works  in  which  the  illustrations  of  "RngHah  art  are  contained  range 
over  70  or  80  years— the  early  ones  published  before  the  subject  was 
*  See  Appendix,  note  13. 
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properly  understood;  and  that  they  are  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  most  ponderous  folios  to  the  most  diminutive  of  duodecimos. 
Their  number  too  is  legion,  and  they  therefore  often  go  over  the 
same  ground.  The  one  book  that  now  seems  wanted  to  complete  the 
series  of  publications  on  the  subject,  is  a  clear  and  concise,  but  com- 
plete narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  style,  with  just  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  illustration  to  render  it  intelligible.  Two  volumes 
in  8vo,  of  500  pages  each,  might  suffice  for  the  distillation  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  1001  volumes  above  alluded  to :  and  with  1000 
illustrations,  if  well  selected  the  forms  and  ^stuliarities  of  the  style 
might  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear.  But  less  would  certainly  not 
suffice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  attempted  in  this  work.  With  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  requisite  space  available,  and  less  than  that  proportion 
of  illustration,  all  that  can  be  proposed  is  to  sketch  the  great  leading 
features  of  the  subject,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  practice  of  the 
Tfrnglig'h  architects  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  and  to 
point  out  the  differences  which  arose  between  their  methods  and  ours, 
in  consequence  of  either  the  local  or  social  peculiarities  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

This  compression  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
since  any  one  may  with  very  little  trouble  master  th6  main  features  of 
the  history  in  some  of  the  many  popular  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  all  have  access  to  the  buildings  themselves. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  are  far  better  and  truer  exponents 
of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  those  who  erected  them  than  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written  Unless  a  man  learns  to  read  the  lessons 
these  stone  books  so  vividly  convey,  by  an  earnest  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves,  of  one  style  at  least,  he  will 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  study,  the  English  Mediaeval  architecture  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  perfect.  Nowhere  else  can  all  the  gradations  of  change 
be  so  easily  traced ;  and  in  no  other  style  was  there  so  little  inter- 
ference from  extraneous  causes.  Throughout,  the  English  sought  only 
to  erect  the  building  then  most  suitable  to  its  destination,  with  the 
best  materials  available  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  result  is  therefore 
generally  more  satisfactory  and  more  harmonious  than  in  other 
countries  where  the  architects  were  more  trammelled  by  precedents,  or 
more  influenced  by  local  peculiarities. 
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Years'          Name 

Tears'           Name 

duration.       of  style. 

duration.        of  style 

Departure     oft  40fl  }         f 

*°maM   '  •  480  J         Uegahtluc.- 
Arthur.  .  .    {  ^2  }  300  {  -stone  Rude  Menu- 

To     establish-!           1              ment8 
mentofHep->  700  /         { 
tarchy      .  .) 

To  Conquest  .        .        366  {"Sffi"* 
William  I   .        1066  } 

Edward! 
Edward  11 
Edward  III 
BichardU.   . 

Henry  IV     . 
Henry  V  . 
Henry  VL 
Edward  IV 
Edwaid  V 

1272 
1307 
1326 
1377 
1390 
1412 
1422 
1460 
14W3 

105 

108 

Perfected     pointed 
Decorated,  or 
Edwardian  stjle. 

Late  pointed    Per- 
pendicular,  or 
Lancastrian  style 

William  II     .    1087  1 
Henry  I.  ...    noo  >  109 
Stephen   .  .        1135  I 
Henry  II  .  .  .    1154  J 

Henry  II.       .    1175  } 
Richard  I       .    1189  (    .. 

Tnliw                                 1  1  QO    f       * 

Bound-arched  style, 
Norman. 

Early  pointed  Lan 
cet,    o«     Planta- 

Richard  ILL 

Henry  VII. 
Ewiry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary.    . 
Llizabeth. 
To.    ... 

1483 

HAS 
1509 
154b 
1553 
1567 
,     1602 

117 

Fan-vaulted  Tran- 
sitional, or  i  odor 
style. 

Henry  IlL  .  .    1216  J 

genet  style 

After  the  departure  o£  the  Romans,  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
habited the  island  were  left  so  feebly  organised,  and  so  unequally 
balanced,  that  they  could  find  no  better  occupation  for  their  time  than 
that  of  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
so  ably  seconded  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  development  of  the  arts  of  peace  among  them.  They  were 
equal  to  the  erection  of  a  Stonehenge  or  an  Avebury  in  honour 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggles  against  their  foreign  invaders ; 
but  beyond  this  their  architectural  aspirations  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  more  especially  after 
Alfred's  glorious  reign,  we  might  expect  something  better.  The 
country  was  then  converted  to  Christianity.  Churches  were  wanted ; 
and  there  were  Italian  priests  to  be  found  who  could  tell  the  inhabit- 
ants what  was  being  done  at  Borne  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
But  against  this  we  have  the  knowledge  that  the  dominant  race  was 
Saxon  or  Danish  —Aryan  pur  sang — and  art  had  consequently  no  place 
in  their  affections.  Their  churches  were  probably  small  and  rude,  just 
sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  no  more ;  and  designed,  like  railway 
stations,  to  last  only 'till  necessity  compel  an  enlargement.  Most  pro- 
bably, too,  the  greater  number  were  built  of  wood ;  and  for  the  true 
Saxon  style  we  ought  perhaps  to  look  to  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches 
— described  in  the  last  book — as  types  of  the  style,  rather  than  to  the 
towers  erected,  probably,  as  additions  to  the  original  wooden  churches. 
Of  these  towers,  many  still  remain  in  our  island ;  but  in  almost  every 
case  the  wooden  naye  has  been  superseded  by  one  of  stone  and  generally 
in  the  pointed-arch  style  of  architecture. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new  state  of  things  was  inaugurated. 
Great  tracts  of  country  and  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  ' 
u.  Z 
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races  escheated  to  the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  the 
clergy  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been  even  more  fortunate  than  the 
laity.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  a  French  hierarchy  vowed  to  celibacy  would  be  able  to  find  no 
better  way  of  employing  their  easily  acquired  wealth  than  in  the 
display  of  architectural  magnificence.  During  the  century  which 
succeeded  the  Conquest,  the  Saxon  cathedrals,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, were  swept  away  to  make  room  for  nobler  buildings  designed 
by  foreign  architects,  and  all  the  larger  abbey  churches  were  like- 
wise rebuilt.  All  this  was  done  with  such  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  so  just  an  appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of  architectural 
effect,  that  even  now  the  iNorman  nave,  in  spite  of  its  rudeness,  is 
frequently  a,  more  impressive  specimen  of  art  than  the  more  polished 
productions  of  the  succeeding  centuries 

The  impulse  once  so  nobly  given,  the  good  work  proceeded  steadily 
but  rapidly.  During  the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Conquest, 
all  the  artistic  intellect  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  concentrated 
on  this  one  art.  Poetry  hardly  existed,  and  Painting  and  Sculpture 
were  only  employed  as  the  handmaids  of  architecture.  But  year  by 
year  new  and  unproved  forms  of  construction  were  invented  and 
universally  adopted.  New  mouldings,  and  new  applications  of  carvings 
and  foliage,  were  introduced  ,  and  painting  on  opaque  substances  and 
even  on  glass  was  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  All 
this  was  done  without  borrowing  and  without  extraneous  aid,  but 
by  steadily  progressing  to  a  well-understood  object  with  a  definite 
aim.  It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  at  "Westminster  Abbey,  we  detect 
the  influence  of  French  arrangements;  but  even  there  the  design  is 
carried  on  in  so  essentially  English  a  manner,  with  details  so  purely 
English,  as  to  make  us  feel  even  more  strongly  how  essentially  native 
the  style  had  become. 

The  Ethnic  combination,  which  led  to  the  marvellous  perfection  of 
Gothic  art  during  the  Edwardian  period,  was  as  fortunate  as  can  well 
be  conceived.  It  was  a  Celtic  hierarchy  and  aristocracy  steadied  by  a 
Saxon  people ;  with  the  substratum  of  an  earlier  Celtic  race,  held  in 
absolute  subjection  by  the  Saxons,  but  rising  again,  at  least  partially, 
to  the  surface,  under  the  Norman  domination.  It  was  something  like 
what  happened  in  Athens  when  a  Dorian  race  was  superimposed  on  one 
of  Peksgic  origin;  and,  although  the  conditions  were  here  reversed, 
and  the  field  far  more  limited,  the  result  was  still  most  successful. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  century,  the  French  had  jumped  from  the  ten- 
tative  example  of  St.  Denis  (1144)  to  the  perfection  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  (1244).  Our  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  not  finished  till  a 
century  afterwards;  but  while  the  French  hardly  ever  went  beyond 
tbeir  great  13th  oeatey  effort,  in  the  16th  century  we  were  building 
tfee  Royal  Chapels  at  Windsor,  Westminster,  aad  Cambridge, 
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The  French  wars  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses  seem  to  have  altered 
the  original  state  of  affairs  to  a  very  considerable  extent  The  Xorman 
nobility  were  decimated — almost,  indeed  destroyed — and  another  stra- 
tum of  society  came  gradually  to  the  surface,  but  this  time  certainly 
not  Celtic.  On  the  walls  of  the  churches  of  the  Lancastrian  period  we 
read — faintly,  it  must  be  confessed— the  great  Saxon  motto,  "The 
greatest  possible  amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  money  and  thought  '*  During  this  period,  too,  the 
cathedral  and  conventual  hierarchies  were  yielding  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parochial  system.  It  may  be  wrong  to  assert  that  the 
Reformation  began  as  early  as  1400,  but  it  is  true  that  the  seeds  were 
then  sown,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  explosion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  very  grand  churches  were  no  doubt  erected 
during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and  some  beautiful  additions  made  to 
existing  edifices  ;  but  they  were  hard  and  mechanical  as  compared  with 
that  which  preceded  them  They  were  the  work  of  accomplished  masons, 
not  wrought  out  with  the  feelings  of  educated  gentlemen ;  and,  though 
we  may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  adore  even  the  best  and  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  their  age. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  and  fascinating  than  the  three  Royal  Chapels,  and 
the  other  contemporary  fan-roofed  buildings;  but  they  are  like  the 
fabled  dying  hues  of  the  dolphin — bright  and  brilliant,  but  unnatural 
and  fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  an  expiring  style,  and 
soon  passed  away. 

After  the  reformation  was  complete  there  was  no  longer  any  want 
of  new  churches,  and  the  great  incentive  of  making  a  house  worthy  of 
the  service  of  God  was  taken  away ;  so  that  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
architecture  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  providing  new  and  more 
extensive  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  Spacious  rooms, 
well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable  chambers,  and  good  accommodation 
for  servants  were  the  demand**  of  the  time,  with  sufficient  stateliness. 
but  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  Comfort  and  economy  are  the  inherent 
antitheses  of  architectural  effect ;  and  then,  as  liow,  brought  the  art 
down,  from  its  exalted  pedestal  almost  to  the  level  of  a  mere  useful 
art.  But  the  Bodleian  library  and  other  buildings  in  our  Universities 
show  that  the  art  lingered  even  in  the  17th  century,  and  that  men 
still  looked  upon  mullions  and  pinnacles  as  objects  on  which  a  little 
money  might  be  advantageously  spent.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  old 
art :  of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  that  was  struck  down  on  the 
battlefield  of  Towton  in  1461,  only  to  be  partially  galvanised  into  life 
at  Bosworth,  twenty-four  years  afterwards. 

Although  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
Universities  and  in  remote  corners  of  the  land  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  practised  abroad,  it  must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
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people  of  England  generally  regarded  it  with  admiration.  To  them  it 
was  the  symbol  of  a  supeistition  from  whose  influence  they  gloried  in 
escaping,  or  the  emblem  of  a  feudal  tyranny  from  which  they  were  just 
emerging  into  partial  freedom.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the  struggle 
was  hardly  over ;  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  were  still  fresh  and 
bleeding,  the  anger  of  the  contest  had  by  no  means  subsided,  and  they 
looked  with  hate  and  abhorrence  on  whatever  recalled  the  stern  realities 
of  the  past.  We  can  now  afford  to  look  on  the  Middle  Ages  with  far 
different  feelings  ;  our  wounds  have  long  since  been  healed,  and  hardly 
a  scar  remains.  Time  has  thrown  its  veil  of  poetry  over  what  was  then 
a  mere  prosaic  matter  of  fact,  hiding  those  features  which  were  once  so 
repulsive,  and  softening  much  which  even  now  it  is  impossible  to  forget. 
They  shrunk  from  what  they  felt  as  a  reality ;  we  cherish  it  because 
it  has  faded  into  a  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prevalence  of  these  feelings,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  so  soon  as  classical  art  was  presented  to  them  the  people 
rushed  to  it  with  avidity.  The  world  was  then  ringing  with  praise  of 
the  newly  disseminated  poetry  of  Virgil,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and 
the  glorious  narratives  of  Livy.  A  new  light  was  dawning,  and  the 
cry  arose  on  all  sides,  «  Away  with  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  super- 
stition and  their  tyranny.  Roman  greatness,  Roman  literature,  and 
Roman  art  are  to  regenerate  the  world  ! "  We  are  now  convinced  that 
the  Classical  Renaissance  was  not  successful ,  but  is  it  quite  clear  that 
a  Mediaeval  revival  will  not  prove  even  a  greater  and  more  disastrous 
mistake? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  range  of  artistic  history  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  single  monograph  that  might  be  made  so  complete 
in  itself  or  all  the  details  of  which  are  so  well  known,  as  that  of 
Mediaeval  art  in  England.  We  know  its  birth  and  parentage ;  we  can 
follow  it  through  youth  to  the  bloom  of  manhood.  We  can  admire  it 
in  the  staid  maturity  of  its  power,  and  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  its 
failing  strength ;  and  we  know  the  cause  of  its  decay  and  death.  To 
those  who  are  able  to  grasp  it,  no  story  can  be  more  interesting ;  while 
to  those  who  desire  to  understand  what  architecture  really  is,  how  it 
can  be  cultivated  so  as  to  insure  success,  and  by  what  agencies  it  is 
sure  to  decay  and  finally  to  die,  no  subject  is  capable  of  being  more 
instructively  treated. 
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So  few  and  indistinct  are  the  traces  of  architectural  art  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  moot  point 
among  antiquaries  whether  or  not 
any  such  thing  existed  as  true 
Saxon  architecture.  The  question 
may  now  be  considered  as  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  In  his  last  edi- 
tion, Rickman  enumerates  twenty 
churches  in  which  fragments  are 
found  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
pre-Norman  period,  though  no 
complete  example  can  be  pointed 
to  as  illustrating  the  style  then 
prevalent.  Since  Rickman's  death 
ten  to  fifteen  more  specimens  have 
been  discovered.  Generally  they 
are  towers  or  crypts,  as  St.  "Wini- 
fred's at  Ripon,  or  the  pillars  of 
a  chancel-arch,  as  at  Reculver. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  doorway,  at 
others  only  a  piece  of  rude  walling. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  that  architecture  in  Eng- 
land was  certainly  ruder  and  less 
developed  than  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  the  same  age ;  both  were, 
of  course,  based  on  the  Roman  art 
which  preceded  them;  but,  owing 
probably  to  our  insular  position, 
the  attempted  reproduction  of 
Roman  work  was  of  so  barbaric  a  character  as  to  have  suggested 
at  first  a  wooden  origin  for  some  of  the  features.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
however,  in  his  essay  on  the  history  o£  'English  Church  Archi- 
tecture* (1871),  says:  "What  we  term  Saxon  architecture  is  in 


'99.          Tower  of  Earl's  Barton  Church. 
(From  Brftton'a  *  Architectural  AatiqnttlM/) 
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reality  but  an  English  version  of  the   contemporary   art  of   Italy 
with  which  the  Roman  missionaiies  and  then    successors  were  well 
acquainted,  and  which  they   endeavoured  with  imperfect  success  to 
naturalize  here."    On  this  subject  Mr   Scotb  s«iys,  p   42 ."  There  is 
no  feature  more  characteristic  of  Saxon  architecture  than  the  use 
of  rude  pilaster  strips.    The  imitation  of  the  mode  of  bonding   of 
such    pilasters,  in    the  construction  of    groins,   and  in    the  jambs 
of  doorways  and  other  openings,  constitutes  what  is  known  as  *  long 
and  short  work.7    This  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  a  tradition 
of  wooden  construction.    It  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind.     It 
represents  simply  the  manner  in  which  a  classic  pilaster  is  ordinarily 
constructed  as  distinguished  from  the  mediaeval  method  of  forming  a 
quoin."    It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  method  of  placing  upright 
posts  of  timber  at  intervals  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  filling  in 
between  with  brick-noggmg  or  forming  plaster  surfaces  or  battens,  is  a 
much  later  type  of  construction ,  the  earliest  timber  church  inexistence 
(and  it  is  doubtful  if  that  was  built  before  Norman  times),  viz., 
Greensted  Church,  Essex,  is  constructed  of  huge  balks  of  timber  placed 
side  by  side,  and  is  entirely  unlike  the  disposition  of  the  upright  bands 
of  stone  found  in  Saxon  work.    Triangular  heads  to  doorways  and 
windows  are  found  in  St.  Jean  of  Poitiers,  in  St.  Front  at  Porigueux, 
and  elsewhere  in  Prance,  "where  the  scientific  mode  of  the  construction 
and  the  perfection  of  the  details,  forbid  us  to  attribute  it  to  the  habit 
of  building  in  wood."    The  baluster  shafts  also,  Mr.  Scott  suggests, 
were  copied  from  Roman  balusters.     The  projecting  hood-mould  over 
doorway  and  window  openings,   which  is  not  an  independent  ring 
of  masonry  as  in  Norman  and  Gothic  work,  is  copied  from  the  outer 
moulding  of  the  Roman  archivolt.    In  fact,  as  Mr.  Scott  observes, 
p.  43  i  "  Our  ruder  Saxon  churches  exhibit,  in  however  crude  a  form, 
the  principles  of  a  style  distinctly  arcuated— a  style,  that  is,  of  which 
the  typical  forms  are  determined  by  scientific  masonry.    However  rude 
and  even  barbarous  in  execution  they  may  be,  they  are  not  rightly 

termed  even  debased  Roman." 
"They  exhibit  a  purely  arcuated 
style,  true  in  its  science,  however 
imperfect  in  its  art." 

Although  interesting  to  English 
antiquaries,  the  specimens-  of  Saxon 
art  are  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to 
deserve  much  notice  in  a  universal 

SOO.    Windows,  Eari'«  BaiZ."  tfVom  Britten.)    hiBtoi7  °f  the  art»   **A  One  Or  two 

examples  will  suffice  to  explain  the 

peculiarities  of  the  style.  The  tower  of  Earl's  Barton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire contains  in  itself  more  undoubted  Saxon  characteristics 
any  other  specimen  yet  described:  its  angles,  as  shown  in 
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Woodcut  No.  799,  are  constructed  with  that  peculiar  form  of  quoin 
known  as  "long  and  short,"  while  its  faces  are  ornamented  by  long 
pilaster-like  slips  connected  by  semicircular  arches  or  more  frequently 
by  straight-lined  cross-bracing  which  might  be  regarded  as  wooden  in 
its  character  were  it  not  for  the  through  bond  stones  which  mark 
their  junction.  The  windows  (Woodcut  No  800)  are  formed  by  gouty 
balusters,  looking  very  much  as  if  they  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  bear  out  that  character.  Even  more  character- 
istic of  the  style  than  this,  is  the  doorway  under  the  tower  of  the 


801. 


Saxou  Doorway  at  Monkwearmonth.    (From  a  Photograph.) 


church  at  Monkwearmouth  in  Durham  (Woodcut  No.  801).  There 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  part  of  the  church  which  Benedict  Biscop 
erected  there  in  the  7th  century.  According  to  the  chronicles,  when 
he  was  enabled  by  tjie  liberality  of  King  Bcgfrid  to  found  a  monastery 
there,  he  went,  in  674,  to  Gaul  to  procure  masons  who  could  erect  it 
in  the  "  Roman  manner  "  that  is,  in  imitation  of  the  basilicas  in  Rome. 
The  twined  serpents  with  birds'  beaks,  on  the  right  doorpost,  are,  as 
we  know  from  manuscripts  of  that  age,  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
style,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  elsewhere  engraved  in  stone  on 
a  church  door.  Though  quaint  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  not  much  grace  or  beauty  in  any  feature  of 
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the  style,  or  even  an  approach  to  grandeur  of  dimensions  in  any 
example  which  has  been  spared  to  the  present  day. 

Had  any  great  conventual  church  or  cathedral  survived  we  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  modify  this  opinion : 1  but  the  only  one  of  which 
we  know  anything  is  that  which  was  erected  at  Canterbury  by  Arch- 
bishop Odo  in  the  years  940-960,  to  replace  the  older  church  of  St. 
Augustine.2  Even  this,  however,  we  only  know  from  the  description 
of  Edmer,  the  singer,  who  saw  it  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1067.  Like  the  German  churches  of  that  age,  it  seems  to  have  had 
two  apses.  The  principal  one,  towards  the  east,  was  appropriated  to 
the  clergy,  while  the  western  one  belonged  to  the  laity,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  was  devoted  to  parochial  purposes. 

Its  walls  and  structure  probably  resembled  the  nave  of  Moatier-en- 
Der  (Woodcut  No.  610),  or  the  Basse  (Euvre  at  Beauvais  (Woodcut 
No.  608) — plain  piers  supporting  round  arches  below,  and  small 
circular-headed  windows  in  a  plain  wall  above. 

Outside  the  original  church  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  eastward — at 
what  distance  we  unfortunately  are  not  told— Cuthbert,  the  second 
archbishop,  about  the  year  750  erected  a  second  church,  "as  a  bap- 
tistery, and  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  the  burymg-place  of  future 
archbishops ; "  3  thus  combining  the  two  rites  in  a  ceremonial  church 
apart  from  the  basilica,  exactly  as  was  done  in  Italy  during  the 
Romanesque  age.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  present  cathedral  known  as  Becket's  Crown  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  old  baptistery,  and  retains  its  dimensions ,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  this,  so  completely  have  all  the  features  of  the  church 
been  altered  by  subsequent  rebuildings. 

From  what  we  know  of  Saxon  MSS.  and  other  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  painting  was  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration  among  the 
Saxons;  and  if^so,  their  interiors  may  have  been  more  successful  as 
works  of  art  than  their  external  architecture  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  as  no  specimen  of  Saxon  painted  mural  decoration  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  much  with  regard  to  this. 


1  Documentary  evidence  now  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  nave  of  Waltham 
Abbey  was  Harold's  original  work, 
though  subsequently  enriched  by  carving. 

*  This  has  been  restored,  as  far  as  the 
materials  admit,  .by  Professor  Willis,  in 
his  *  Architectural  History  oi  Canterbury 
Cathedral,'  published  in  1845 


*  '*  Qm  ecclesiam  in  oriental!  parte 
majons  ecclesise  eidem  pane  contiguam 
in  honore  Beati  Johannis  Baptist*  fabri- 
oavit ;  ut  et  Baptistena  et  examinations 
Judiciorum,  &c. — et  Arohiepiscoporum 
Corpora  in  eft  sepelirentur." — 'Anglia 
Sacra,'  vol  u.  p.  75. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 
ENGLISH  MEDT^BYAL  ARCHITECTURE.1 

AN  entirely  new  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated  in  1066  by  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England  A  new  aristocracy,  new  laws,  and 
a  new  language  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  every  department  of 
the  State,  aud  an  age  of  unwonted  activity  and  brilliancy  superseded 
the  lethargic  misrule  of  the  Saxon  period. 

In  nothing  was  this  more  manifestly  evident  than  in  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  barbaric  and  debased  style,  a  real  lithic  art  was  introduced 
and  adopted  at  once,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  but  little  known 
even  in  Prance  at  that  tune.  Almost  all  our  great  cathedrals  were 
either  rebuilt,  or  at  least  remodelled,  at  that  time,  and  great  monastic 
institutions  were  founded  all  over  the  country,  demanding  churches 
and  buildings  on  a  scale  undreamt-of  before  that  tune.  The  impulse 
thus  given  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  till  the  Saxon  element  in 
the  population  again  came  to  the  surface  at  the  Reformation;  but 
during  that  long  period  it  continued  without  break  or  drawback,  and 
forms  a  style  complete  and  perfect  in  itself, — imported,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  taking  root  in  the  soil,  and  with  little  aid  from 
abroad  growing  into  a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  acclimatised  style. 
So  completely  is  this  the  case,  and  so  steady  and  uninterrupted  was 
its  progress,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  its  various  stages  one 
from  another,  but  it  is  proposed  to  treat  it  as  one  style  and  in  one 
chapter  in  the  following  pages.  In  a  larger  work  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  into  parts,  but  within  our  limits  it  will  certainly  be 
found  more  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  more  logical,  to  treat  it  as 
a  whole. 

PLANS  OF  ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES. 

The  most  remarkable  and  universal  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement 
of  English  churches,  when  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  is 
their  extraordinary  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  In  this 
respect  they  seem  to  stand  alone  when  compared  with  any  buildings 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ancients  affected  a  double 
square ;  in  other  words,  their  temples  were  generally  twice  as  long  as 
they  were  broad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  Continent*  this  propor- 
1  See  Appendix,  note  18. 
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tion  was  generally  doubled.  Practically  the  internal  width  was 
multiplied  by  4  for  the  length.  This  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
proportion  generally  aimed  at,  though  of  course  it  was  often  modi- 
fied by  circumstances.  In  England  the  larger  churches  generally 
reached  the  proportion  of  6  times  their  width  for  thoir  length.  Most 
of  our  cathedrals  have  been  so  altered  and  modified  by  subsequent 


4 
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Plan  of  Norwich  Cathedral.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


additions  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  their  original  arrangements ; 
but  Norwich  eixists  in  plan  almost  exactly  as  originally  erected  (A.D. 
1096-1135),  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  802).  The 
nave  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  is  more  than  4  times  its  width 
(70  x  295).  The  rectangular  part  of  the  choir  is  more  than  a  square, 
and  with  the  apse  and  its  aisle,  exclusive  of  the  chapels,  makes  alto- 
gether a  length  of  410  ft.  internally,  or  nearly  6  squares.  At  Peter- 
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borough  and  Ely  the  proportion  seems  to  have  been  as  5  to  1  to  the 
centre  of  the  apse ,  but  if  there  was  a  circumscribing  aisle  or  chapel, 
the  longer  proportion  would  obtain.  At  Canterbury  and  Winchester, 
and  generally  in  the  south-eastern  cathedrals,  as  built  more  imme- 
diately under  French  influence,  the 
original  proportion  was  somewhat 
shorter;  but  so  impressed  were  the 
English  architects  with  the  feeling  that 
length  was  the  true  mode  of  giving 
effect,  that  eventually  the  two  cathe- 
drals last  named  surpassed  it  Canter- 
bury (Woodcut  No  803)  attained  an 
internal  length  of  518  ft.  while  the 
width  of  the  nave  is  only  72,  or  as 
7  to  1.  At  Winchester  (Woodcut 
No.  806)  these  dimensions  are  525  and 
82,  or  something  less  than  7  to  1,  owing 
to  the  greater  width  of  the  nave. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  this  pecu- 
liarity of  English  plans.  It  arises  so 
suddenly,  however,  in  the  English 
churches  of  the  Norman  age  that  it 
must  have  pre-existed  in  those  of  the 
Saxons ;  though  why  they  should  have 
adopted  it  is  by  no  means  clear.  If 
these  churches  had  wooden  roofs, 
which  was  almost  certainly  the  case, 
their  naves  might  easily  have  been 
wider,  and  it  can  hardly  have  arisen 
from  any  aesthetic  motive.  As  we  now 
judge  them,  these  early  naves  were 
badly  proportioned  for  hearing  an 
address  from  the  bishop  or  prior,  and 
as  ill  adapted  for  a  multitude  to  see 
what  was  passing  at  the  altar  ,  but  for 
pictorial  effect  they  surpass  everything 

erected  on  the  Continent,  unless  with  803    pi^of  Canterbury  cathedral 
greatly  increased  dimensions  of  height  acole  w»  ft  t»  i  m. 

or  width.  Whether,  therefore,  it  were  hit  upon  by  accident  or  by 
design,  its  beauty  was  immediately  appreciated,  and  formed  the 
governing  principle  in  the  design  of  all  the  English  cathedrals.  It 
was  a  discovery  which  has  added  more  to  the  sublimity  of  effect  which 
characterises  most  of  our  cathedrals  than  any  other  principle 
introduced  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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All  the  cathedrals  above  enumerated,  indeed  most  of  those  which 
were  designedly  Norman  pi  elates  during  the  first  half -century  after 
the  Conquest,  were  erected  on  very  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Norwich.  Durham  (1095-1133)  was  the  first  to  show  any  marked 
deviation  from  the  type1  (Woodcut  No.  804).  The  nave  and  choir 

became  yearly  proportioned  to  one 
another,  and  for  the  first  time  wo 
see  a  distinct  determination  from 
the  first  that  the  building  should 
be  vaulted.  All  this  involved  an 
amount  of  design  and  contrivance 
which  entirely  emancipated  us  from 
the  Continental  type,  and  may  be 
considered  as  laying  tho  foundation 
of  the  English  style. 

In  addition  to  what  was  doing 
at  Durham  there  prevailed  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  church- 
building  in  tho  North  of  England 
during  the  whole  of  the  12th 
century,  owing  to  tho  erection  of 
the  great  abbeys  whose  gigantic 
fossils  still  adorn  every  main  valley 
in  Yorkshire.  As  this  part  of  the 
country  was  more  remote  from 
foreign  influence  than  the  South, 
the  style  developed  itself  there 
with  a  vigour  and  originality  not 
found  elsewhere ;  but  its  effect  was 
appreciated,  and  when  Lincoln  was 
rebuilt,  about  the  year  1200,  the 
English  style  was  perfected  in  all 
essential  parts.  This  is  even  more 
remarkably  shown,  however,  at 
Salisbury,  commenced  in  1220  and 
completed  in  1258,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spire,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  design, 

In  this  church  we  have  a  plan  not  only  extremely  beautiful,  but 
perfectly  original.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  French  or  foreign 
influence;  everything  is  the  result  of  the  native  elaboration  during 


804.  Plan  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

(Prom  Billings.)   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In 


1  The  internal  dimensions  of  Durham  I 
Cathedral  are  418 10  feet,  exclusive  of  | 


the  Galilee.    TheJ  nave  is  81  feet  vide, 
the  choir,  77  2,    (Billing*.) 
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the  previous  century  and  a  half.  The  internal  dimensions,  according 
to  Britton,  are  450  ft.  by  78— a  little  under  the  English  standard,  but 
sufficiently  long  for  effect.  The  apsidal  arrangement,  so  universal  in 
Norman  cathedrals,  has  dis- 
appeared never  to  return, 
except  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (1245-1269),  and  in 
some  readjustments,  as  at 
Tewkesbury ,  and  the  square 
eastern  termination  may 
henceforth  be  considered  as 
established  in  this  country 
— the  early  symbol  of  that 
independence  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  Reformation. 
Once  the  Salisbury  plan 
came  to  be  considered  the 
true  English  type,  the  Nor- 
man cathedrals  were  grad- 
ually modified  to  assimilate 
their  arrangements  to  it 
The  nave  and  transept  of 
Winchester  were  already 
too  extensive  to  admit  of  a 
second  transept,  but  the 
choir  was  rebuilt  on  the 
new  model  9  and  when 
afterwards  the  zxave  was 
remodelled  by  William  of 
Wykeham  it  became  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  as  it 
continued  to  be  the  longest, 
of  English  cathedrals  (556 

feet    overall).  805<   Plan  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

About  the  same  time  Ely  had  a  choir  and  presbytery  added  to  it  in 
lieu  of  the  old  Norman  choir,  which  raised  it  to  the  very  first  rank 
among  English  churches;1  and  when,  in  1322,  by  a  fortunate  accident 


1  The  proper  effect  of  this  part  of  Ely 
Cathedral  has  been  seriously  marred  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  reredos.  In  itself 
a.  fair  specimen  of  modern  Gothic,  it  is 
placed  so  far  from  the  choir  as  to  lose  its 
proper  effect  It  is  painfully  dwarfed  by 
the  large  plain  area  in  front  of  it.  But 
worse  than  this,  it  outs  up  and  destroys 
the  most  beautiful  .presbytery  in  England 


after  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln.  The 
architects  of  Walsingham's  time  glazed 
two  compartments  of  the  tnfontun  to 
throw  light  upon  the  principal  object  in 
the  choir,  which  was  intended  'to  etand 
two  bays  farther  forward  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  19th-century  restorers 
had  taken  the  hint 
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the  old  Norman  tower  fell,  the  intersection  was  rebuilt  in  a  manner 
that  rendered  it  exceptionally  pre-eminent  among  its  rivals.  There  is 
perhaps  no  feature  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture  either 

here  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent more  beautiful 
than  the  octagon  of 
Ely  (Woodcut  2STo. 
808),  as  rebuilt  by 
Alan  of  Walsmgham, 
the  sacrist  at  the 
time  the  tower  fell. 
He,  and  ho  alone  of 
all  northern  archi- 
tects, seems  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of 
abolishing  what  was 
in  fact  the  bathos  of 
the  style — the  narrow 
tall  opening  of  the 
central  tower,  which, 
though  possessing  ex- 
aggerated height,  gave 
neither  space  nor 
dignity  internally  to 
the  centra]  feature  of 
the  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  the 
necessity  of  stronger 
supports  to  carry  the 
tower  frequently  con- 
tracted still  more  the 
one  spot  where, 
according  to  archi- 
tectural propriety,  an 
extended  area  was  of 
vital  importance  to 
the  due  harmony  of 
the  design. 

In    the    present 
instance  the  architect 

took  for  the  base  of  his  design  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  constructing  in  it  ap.  octagon,  the  sides  of  which  are  respec- 
tively 25  and  30  ft.,  and  the  diameter  65  ft.  in  one  direction  east 
and  west,  and  70  ffc.  transversely.  By  this  arrangement  a  central 
area  was  oowdaed  inore  than  three,  bitnes  #&e  extent  of 


Plan  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  (From  Britten.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in  ' 
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originally  existing,  and,  more  than  this,  a  propriety  and  poetry 
of  design  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  All  this  too  was 
carried  out  with  the  exquisite  details  of  the  best  age  of  English 
Gothic,  and  the  effect 
in  consequence  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful. 
Unfortunately,  either  for 
want  of  funds,  or  of  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to 
execute  it,  the  vault,  like 
that  of  York,  is  only  in 
wood,  though,  from  the 
immense  strength  of  the 
supports,  and  their  ar- 
rangement, it  is  evident 
that  a  stone  vault  was 
originally  intended.  The 
very  careless — one  might 
almost  say  ugly — way  in 
which  the  lantern  was 
finished  externally,  shows 
unmistakably  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  last  long 
in  its  present  form.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this 
octagon  is  in  reality  the 
only  true  Gothic  dome 
in  existence ,  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  being 
once  suggested,  any 
cathedral  was  ever  after- 
wards erected  without  it. 
Its  dimensions  ought  not 
to  have  alarmed  those 
who  had  access  to  the 
domes  of  the  Byzantines 
or  Italians.  Its  beauty 
ought  to  have  struck  8or. 
them  as  it  does  us. 
Perhaps  the  true  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  invented  late 
in  the  style.  New  cathedrals  or  great  churches  were  very  rarely 
commenced  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Third;  and  when  they 
were,  it  was  more  often  by  intelligent  masons,  than  by  educated 
gentlemen,  that  they  were  designed, 

this,  very  little  novelty  was  introduced  into  the  design  of 


Plan  of  Ely  Cathedral     „ 

Scale  100  ft  to  1  in 
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English  cathedrals.  York,  however,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
form  towards  which  the  architects  were  tending  during  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  may  consequently  be  considered  as  the  typo  at 


Octagon  at  Ely  Cathedral.    (Prom  Murray's '  Cathedral  Handbook.') 


which  they  were  aiming,  though  hardly  the  one  to  which  we  can  give 
the  most  unqualified  praise.  The  nave  was  erected  between  the  years 
1291  and  1331,  the  choir  between  1361  and  1405  ;  the  length  internally 
is  486  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  choir,  100  ft. ;  of  the  Q&V6*  106  ft. ;  both 
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these  last  were,  unfortunately,  dimensions  which  the  architects  did 
not  feel  themselves  equal  to  grappling  with  in  stone,  so  that  the  roof, 
like  the  lantern  at  Ely,  was  constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  a 
stone  vault,  and  lemains  so  to  this  day 

Owing  to  the  great  width  attempted  for  the  nave,  York  has  not  the 
usual  proportion  of  length  affected  by  other  English  cathedrals,  and 
loses  in  effect  accordingly.  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the  simplicity  and 
squareness  of  its  plan,  so  unlike  what  is  found  anywhere  abroad.  The 
church  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ,  one  devoted  to  the  laity,  one 
:o  the  clergy.  There  are  no  apsidal  or  other  chapels  Three  altars 
stood  against  the  eastern  wall,  and  it  may  be  3  or  4  in  the  transept. 
Beyond  this  nothing  There  is  none  of  that  wealth  of  private  chapels 
which  distinguishes  Continental  cathedrals  and  churches,  or  even  Can- 
terbury, the  most  foreign  of  our  English  examples.  The  worship  even 
at  that  early  period  was  designed  to  be  massive  and  congregational, 
not  frittered  away  in  private  devotion  or  scattered  services,  and 
marks  a  departure  from  Continental  practices  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
feelings  of  a  people  as  expressed  in  their  architecture,  and  the  archi- 
tecture only. 

The  abbey  church  at  Westminster  is  exceptional  among  English 
examples,  and  is  certainly,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  east  end  is  con- 
cerned, an  adaptation  of  a  French  design.  The  nave,  however,  is 
essentially  English  in  plan  and  detail,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  its  class  to  be  found  anywhere  So,  too,  are  the  wide- 
spreading  transepts ;  but  eastward  of  these  the  form  is  decidedly  that 
of  a  French  cathedral.  Henry  YIL's  Chapel  now  stands  over  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lady  Chapel;  but  before  it  was  pulled  down 
the  circlet  of  apsidal  chapels  ^  was  as  completely  and  as  essentially 
French  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country  where,  that  feature  was 
invented.  In  the  choir,  however,  the  architects  betrayed  their  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  form  of  termination  they  had  selected.  The 
angle  at  which  the  three  bays  of  the  apse  meet  is  far  from  pleasing, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  preparation  for  the  transition,  which  tends  to 
detract  from  the  perfection  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very 
beautiful  design.2 


1  The  foundations  of  the  Lady  Ohapel 
of  Henry"  m.  -were  found  a  few  years  ago 
almost  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  Henry 
VII.'s  Ohapel,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  a  circlet 

*  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  first  addition,  made  m  1220, 
was  the  original  Lady  Chapel;  when 
Henry  III.  determined  to  rebuild  the 


French,  chevet,  the  width  of  the  other 
ohapols  woul£  seem  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  that  of  the  Lady  Ohapel.  This, 
however,  was  30  ft  wide— much  greater 
than  any  French  chapel  To  complete 
the  ring,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  them  further  west,  so  that  the  five 
chapels  occupy  a  space  equal  in  compari- 
son to  the  Evveri  chapels  of  Amiens,  where 


church  and  to  adopt  the  plan  of  tho    the  width  of  each  is  only  25  ft.  A  com' 
VOL.   EL 
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As  the  choir  was  bopulchral,  to  accommodate  the  shrine  of  the 

Confessor,  the  design  was 
appropriate,  and  its  intro- 
duction in  this  instance 
cannot  be  regretted ,  but 
on  the  whole,  there  is 
nothing  in.  the  church  of 
Westminster  to  make  us 
wish  that  this  feature 
had  become  more  com- 
mon on  this  side  of  the 
Channel. 

Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  the  result,  it 
may  still  be  considered 
as  open  to  discussion 
whether  the  English 
architects  were  always 
correct  in  adhering  to 
length  in  preference  to 
height  as  the  modulus 
of  their  designs.  When, 
however,  we  reflect  how 
immensely  the  difficulties 
of  constructing  a  stone 
roof  are  increased  by 
every  addition  to  the 
width  or  height  of  the 
vault,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge their  wisdom 
in  stopping  at  that  point 
where  sufficient  spacious- 
ness was  attained,  with- 
out increasing  construc- 

809      PlwtfWetoh^Attwy.    Scale  100  ft  to  I  to.  tfve     flfltaJtfc,.  Jg^ 

where  in  English  cathedrals  are  we  offended  by  mechanical  tours  de 
force.    Everywhere  there  is  sufficient   solidity  for  security,  and  a 


pariaon  of  the  two  chevets  mil  show 
how  ingenious  was  the  English  arrange- 
ment ;  and  as  the  vaulting  is  ees,«ntially 
English  in  its  setting  out  and  in  xft 
design,  it  is  only  the  idea  of  itha  plan 
which  was.  borrowed  On  this  snbjeofr 
Mr  Street  seamarks,  p  426  ('  Lectures  <& 
"English,  Architecture,'  Memoir  of  G  B. 
Pteow,  &X,  by  A.  a  Street,  MUL  1883), 


"^Eere  the  evidence  of  the 
itself  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  the 
king  had  resolved  to  build  a  church 
after  the  model  of  the  great  French 
churches,  hut  .employed  an  English 
architect  to  deflign  it,  and  he  made  his 
plan*  on  lines*  which  are  distinct  and 
from  tho»e  of  any  French 
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consequent   feeling  of  repose  most   conducive   to   true  architectural 


It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  strain  of  turning  the  head 
upwards  detracts  considerably  from  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  tall 
interiors,  while  the  eye  likes  to  dwell  on  long-drawn  vistas  which  can 
be  explored  in  a  natural  position.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
advantage  of  moderate  dimensions  in  section  is  that  they  do  not  dwarf 
either  the  worshippers  or  the  furniture  of  the  church.  Everything  in 
an  English  cathedral  is  in  just  proportion,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case  in,  many  Continental  examples ,  and  there  is  variety  and  a  play 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  long  aisles  of  our  churches  which  is  wholly 
wanting  in  French  and  German  examples. 

Another  point  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  may  fairly  exist,  is 
whether  the  square  termination  of  our  cathedrals  is  or  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  apsidal  arrangements  so  universal  abroad. 

When,  as  at  Salisbury,  or  Wells,  or  Exeter,  there  is  a  screen  of  open 
arches  below  the  east  window,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  poly- 
gonal termination  would  have  been  more  pleasing,  but  when,  as  at 
York,  or  Gloucester,  or  Carlisle,  the  whole  eastern  wall  is  a  screen 
of  painted  glass,  divided  by  mullions  and  tracery  of  most  exquisite 
design,  judgment  will  probably  go  the  other  way.  Such  a  window  as 
that  at  York,  33  ft  in  width  by  80  ft.  in  height,  is  a  marvellous 
creation,  which  few  architectural  developments  in  any  part  of  the 
world  can  rival  or  even  approach.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  true 
answer  to  the  question,  is  that,  where  a  number  of  smaller  chapels  are 
wanted,  the  chevet  form  is  the  best  and  most  artistic  termination 
for  a  church ,  where  these  are  not  required,  the  square  form  is  the 
most  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  most  appropriate,  and,  like  every- 
thing appropriate,  capable  of  being  made  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist. 


VAULTS. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  proportions  of  English 
cathedrals,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  plans,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  superiority  of  tlieir  vaults  over  those  of  all  their  Continental 
rivals.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  and  not  very  recondite.  The 
most  obvious  is  the  facility  of  construction  which  arose  from  the 
moderation  just  pointed  out  in  the  section  of  our  churches. 

The  English  always  worked  within  their  strength,  instead  of  going 
to  the  very  verge  of  it,  like  the  French ,  and  they  thus  obtained  the 
power  of  subordinating  constructive  necessities  to  architectural  beauty. 
Thus  the  English  architects  never  attempted  a  vault  of  any  magnitude 
till  they  were  sufficiently  skilled  in  construction  to  do  it  with,  facility. 
In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  various  and  painful 
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were  the  steps  by  which  the  French  arrived  at  their  system  of  vaulting 
— first  by  pointed  tunnel-vaults  and  a  system  of  domes,  then  by  a  com- 
bination of  quadripartite  and  hexapartite  intersecting  vaults,  of  every 
conceivable  form  and  variety,  but  always  with  a  tendency  to  domical 
webs,  and  to  the  union  of  all  pre-existing  systems.  This  experimen- 
talising, added  to  the  great  height  of  their  roofs,  and  the  slendornoss  of 
their  clerestories,  never  left  them  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of  their 
studying  aesthetic  effects  in  this  part  of  the  construction. 

A  second  reason  was,  that  for  150  years  after  the  Conquest,  our 
architects  were  content  with  wooden  roofs  for  their  naves.  One  of  tho 
earliest  vaults  we  possess  is  that  at  Durham,  commenced  by  Prior 
Melsonby,  1233.  Long  before  that  turfe  tho  French  architects  had 
been  trying  all  those  expedients  detailed  at  pp.  113,  114,  and  had 
thus  succeeded  in  vaulting  their  central  aisles  a  century  before  we 
attempted  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  their  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
mechanical  deformities  which  we  never  tolerated,  and  they  were  after- 
wards quite  satisfied  if  the  vault  would  stand,  without  caring  much 
whether  its  form  were  beautiful  or  not. 

A  third  cause  of  the  perfection  of  English  vaults  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  ornamental  wooden  roofs  throughout  tho  Middle  Ages 
The  typical  example  of  this  form  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of 
Westminster  Hall.  But  St  Stephen'**  Royal  Chapel  had  one  of  tho 
same  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  behove  that  they  were  much  moro 
common  than  is  usually  supposed.1  All  those  were  elaborately  framed 
and  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  often  moro  beautiful  than  a  stone 
vault,  and  quite  as  costly ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  pooplc  who 
were  familiar  with  this  exquisite  mode  of  roofing  could  be  content  with 
the  lean  twisted  vaults  of  the  Continental  architects,  Tho  English 
alone  succeeded  in  constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofs,  and,  as  a 
corollary,  alone  appreciated  the  value  of  a  vault  constructed  on  truly 
artistic  principles  and  richly  ornamented.  Their  eyes  being  accustomed 
to  the  depth  and  boldness  of  timber  construction  could  nover  tolerate 
the  thin  weak  lines  of  the  French  ogive,  just  sufficient  for  strength, 
but  sadly  deficient  in  expression  and  in  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  Saxon  vaulted  church  in  existence ;  and  that,  during  the  purely 
Norman  period,  though  the  side-aisles  of  great  churches  were  generally 
vaulted,  the  central  aisle  was  always  ceiled  with  wood ;  yet,  from  a 
study  of  their  plans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their  architects 
always  intended  that  they  should,  or  at  least  might,  be  ornamented 
with  stone  roofs. 

In  the  first  place  the  area  of  their  piers  is  enormous,  and  such  as 


1  The  roofs  here  alluded  to  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  the  bam-like  roofs  of 
remote  village  churches  which  modem 


architects  are  so  fond  of  copying,  bat 
such  roofs  as  that  of  81  Stephen  s  Ohapol, 
and  many  of  those  of  the  Lancastrian  era* 
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could  never  have  been  intended  to  support  wooden  roofs.  Even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  badness  of  the  masonry,  one-tenth  of 
the  sectional  area  would  have  sufficed,  and  not  more  was  employed 
coteraporaneously  in  Germany  when  it  was  intended  to  use  wooden 


810. 


Nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral*     Gatb  Hb  ) 


roofs.     There  is  also  generally  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the 
alternate  piers,  as  if  a  hexapartite  arrangement  were  contemplated 


1  This,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  woodcuts  in  this  chapter,  are  borrowed 
fiom  the  plates  of  the  beautiful  series  of 
'  Handbooks  of  the  English  Cathedrals,' 


published  by  MJr.  Murray  In  order  to 
prevent  needless  repetition,  they  are 
marked  Oath.  Hb. 
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But  tho  evidence  is  not  conclusive*,  for  tho  vaulting  shafts  aro  usually 
similar,  and  in  all  instances  run  from  the  ground  through  the  clere- 
story, and  terminate  with  the  copings  of  tho  wall,  so  that,  in  their 
present  form,  they  could  only  be  meant  to  support  tho  main  timber  of 
the  roof  It  may  bo  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  thorn  «iway  down  to 
the  string-course  of  the  clerestory,  as  was  actually  clone,  at  Norwich  in 
1446,  when  the  navo  was  vaulted  ;  but  at  present  we  must  bo  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  the  architects  were  content  with  such  roofs  as 
that  of  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  810),  which  is  tho  oldost  and 
finest  we  possess  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  certainly  not  tho  class  of 
roof  those  massive  piers  wore  designed  to  support. 

Though  we  may  hesitate  with  regard  to  tho  intontion  of  tho  buildors 
of  Norwich,  Ely,  or  Peterborough,  thoro  can  bo  no  doubt,  from  tho 
alternate  piers  and  pillars,  that  whon  Durham  (Woodcut  No.  NO 1)  was 
commenced  it  was  intended  that  tho  navo  should  be  covorod  by  a  great 
hex  apart  it  e  vault.  Before,  however,  the  intontion  could  bo  carried  out, 
the  art  of  vaulting  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  that  vory  elum&y 
expedient  was  abandoned ;  and,  by  tho  introduction  of  a  bracket  in  tho 
nave,  and  afterwards  of  a  vaulting  shaft  in  tho  choir,  a  vault  of  tho 
usual  quadrilateral  form  was  successfully  earned  out  botwoon  tho  years 
1233  and  1284. 

It  is  probably  to  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln  that  wo  owe  tho  first  perfect 
vault  in  England.  Coming  from  Burgundy  he  must  havo  boon  familiar 
with  the  great  vaults  which  had  boon  constructed  in  his  country  long 
before  the  year  1200,  when  he  encouraged^  his  now  followers  to  uuder- 
1  take  one  not  necessarily  in  the  Burgundian  stylo,  but  in  that  form  with 
which  they  were  conversant  from  their  practice  in  erecting  smaller 
side-vaults.  He  built  aud  roofed  tho  choir  of  Lincoln,  immediately 
after  which  (1209-1235)  the  navo  (Woodcut  No  811)  was  undertaken 
by  Hugh  of  Wells,  and  its  roof  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  first 
perfected  form  of  English  vaulting.  It  is  very  simple  and  beautiful ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied — and  this  is  felt  still  more  at  Exeter — that  the 
great  inverted  pyramidal  blocks  of  the  roof  are  too  heavy  for  the  light 
pier  and  pierced  walls  which  support  them.  Another  defect  is,  that 
the  lines  of  the  clerestory  windows  do  not  accord  with  the  lines  of  the 
"sevfwreys"  of  the  vault.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  Lichfield,  but 
nowhere  else,  until  the  invention  of  the  four-centred  arch  and  of 
fan-tracery.  At  Lichfield  (^oodcut  No.  812)  the  triangular  form  of 
the  clerestory  windows  afforded  a  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  gave  a  stability  and  propriety  to  the  whole  arrangement  that  never 
was  surpassed,  and  never  might  have  been  relinquished  had  not  their 
fatal  fondness  for  painted  glass  forced  the  architects  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  forego  constructive  propriety  for  indulgence  in 
that  fascinating  mode  of  decoration. 

Beautiful  as  these  simple  early  roofs  were  felt  to  be,  the  great  mass 
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of  the  "severeys,"  or  inverted  pyramids,  formed  a  very  obvious  defect. 
It  was,  however,  easily  remedied  when  once  perceived.  The  earliest 
example  of  its  successful  removal  is  probably  in  the  roof  of  the  choir 


811  Nave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral    (Oath  Kb) 


at  Gloucester  (1337-1377)  (Woodcut  No.  813)  In  this  instance  the 
roof  is  almost  a  tunnel-vault  with  the  window  spaces  cutting  into  it,  so 
as  to  leave  nearly  one-third  of  the  space  unbroken ;  and,  as  the  whole  is 
covered  with  rich  and  appropriate  tracery,  the  effect  is  highly  pleasing 
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The  same  principle  was  afterwards  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  in 
the  roof  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor.  In  that  case  a  Hat  band 
was  introduced  as  a  separate  constructive  compartment  in  the  centre, 


813.  Nave  of  Liohfiald  Cathedral     (Oath  Hb  ) 

supported  by  the  severeys,  and  as  the  roof  is  ornamented  with  ribbings 
of  the  most  exquisite  design,  it  forms  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  vault 
ever  designed  by  a  Gothic  architect. 


fix.  tit  OH.  lit.  VAULTS.  §6l 

The  great  invention  of  the  English  architects  in  vaulting  is  the 
form  usually  known  as  fan-tracery.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so 
exclusively  English,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  retrace  the 


813.  Choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral    (Gftth  Hb.) 

steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  This  may  lead  to  a  little  repetition, 
but  the  stone  vault  is  so  essentially  the  governing  modulus  of  the  style 
that  its  principles  cannot  be  made  too  clear. 
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The  original  form  of  the  intersecting  vault  is  thai  of  two  halves 
of  a  hollow-sided  square  pyramid  placed  opposite  one  another  in  an 
inverted  position  l  One  h.ilf  of  such  a  vault  ifl  shown.  «it  A  and  A  A 
(Woodcut  No.  814,  tig  1)  The  English  seem  airly  to  have  tired  of 
the  endless  repetition  of  these  forms,  and,  after  trying  every  mode  of 
concealing  their  K«imoness  by  covering  them  with  traeeiy,  they  hit,  on 
the  happy  expedient  of  cutting  oil*  their  angles,  as  shown  <\,i,  it  and  n  it 

This  loft  a  Hal  square  space 
in  the  centre,  wlu<*h  would 
have  boon  awkward  in  the 
central  vault,  though  in  a 
side-aisle  it  w«is  easily  got 
over,  and  its  Hat  ness  con- 
cealed by  ornament.  Arrived 
at  this  sl:igo  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  by  again,  dividing 
each  face  into  two,  as  at  o, 
iig.  1,  the  principal  original 
lines  were  restored,  and  the 
central  space  could  be  sub- 
divided by  constructive  lines 
to  any  extent  required.  By 
this  process  the  square  pyra- 
mid had  become  a  polygonal 
coue  of  24  sides,  which  was 
practically,  so  near  a  circle 
that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  suggestion  of  mak- 
ing it  one,  which  was  accord- 
ingly dono,  as  shown  at  D 

Diagram,  of  Vaulting.  and  I)  D,  fig,  1. 

So  far  all  was  easy,  but 

the  fact  of  the  flat  central  space  resting  on  the  four  cones  was  still 
felt  to  be  a  defect,  as  indeed  is  apparent  in  such  a  vault  as  that  of 
the  cloisters  at  Gloucester  (Woodcut  No.  815),  where  a  segment  is 
used  nearly  equal  to  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  In  this  case 
they  did  not  dare  to  employ  a  constructive  decoration,  but  covered 
the  space  with  circles  so  as  to  confuse  and  deceive  the  eye.  At 
Windsor  (Woodcut  No  816)  the  defect  was  obviated  by  using  a  low 
four-centred  arch. invented  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  outer  tangent  of 
the  concoid  was  nearly  flat,  and  the  principal  transverse  rib  was  carried 
to  the  centre  without  being  broken — as  the  others  might  have  been 


Fig   2 


814 


1  This  has'  already  'been  explained  in  the  chapters  on  French,  architecture, 
especially  at  pages  114  and  169. 
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had  that  mode  of  decoration  been  deemed  expedient  This  may  be 
considered  the  perfection  of  this  kind  of  vaulting,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  method  ever  invented.  At  Westminster  (as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  817)  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  reversing  the  curve  by 
the  introduction  of  pendants.  This  was  a  clever  expedient,  and  pro- 
duced a  startling  effect,  but  is  so  evidently  a  tour  dr  force  that  the 
result  is  never  quite  satisfactory ,  though  on  a  small  scale  perfectly 
admissible 

These  devices  all  answered  perfectly  so  long  as  the  space  to  be 
roofed  was  square,  or  nearly  so ;  but  when  this  mode  of  vaulting  came 


815. 


Vault  of  Cloister,  Gloucester 


fco  be  applied  to  the  bays  of  the  central  nave,  which  were  twice  as  long 
in  one  direct-ion  as  in  the  other,  the  difficulties  seemed  insuperable.  By 
cutting  off  the  angle  as  in  the  former  instance  (as  at  B,  fig.  2,  Woodcut 
No.  814),  you  may  get  either  a  small  diamond-shaped  space  in  the 
centre  or  a  square,  but  in  both  cases  the  pyramid  becomes  very 
awkward  ;  and  by  carrying  on  the  system  as  before,  you  never  arrive 
at  a  circle,  but  at  an  elliptical  section -as  shown  at  D,  fig.  2  (Woodcut 

No.  814). 

The  builders  of  King's  College  Chapel  strove  to  obviate  the  diffi> 
oulty  by  c^ntim^ing  the.  conpid  tp  the.  centre,  ,an4  then  e^ti^g  off 
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Vault  of  Able  at  St.  Gcoigtfti,  Windsor. 


what  was  redundant  at  the  sides,  as  in  H,  fig.  2,  or,  as  shown  in  the 
view  of  the  interior  (Woodcut  No,  84  (I)  further  on. 

The  richness  of  tho  ornaments,  and  the  loftiness  and  ologanco  of  the 
whole,  load  us  to  overlook  those  defects  at  Cambridge,  but  nothing  can 
be  less  constructive  or  less  pleasing  that  tho  abruptness  of  the  inter- 
sections so  obtained. 
In  the  contra!  aisle  of 
Homy  VII.Vi  Chapel 
it  was  ft  voided  by  a 
bold  series  of  pen- 
dants, supported  by 
internal  Hying  but- 
tresses, producing  a 
surprising  degree  of 
complexity,  and  such 
an  exhibition  of 
mechanical  dexterity 
as  never  fails  to  as- 
tonish, and  generally 
to  please;  though  it 
must  bo  confessed  that 
it  is  at  best  a  mere 
piece  of  ingenuity  very 
unworthy  of  English 
art.  By  far  tho  most 
satisfactory  of  those 
roofs  is  that  at  Wind- 
sor, whore  a  broad  flat 
band  is  introduced  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof, 
throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  chapel. 
This  is  ornamented  by 
panelling  of  the  most 
exquisite  design,  and 
relieved  by  pendants 
of  slight  projection, 
the  whole  being  in 
such  good  taste  as  to 

make  it  one  of  the  richest  and  probably  the  most  beautiful  vault  ever 
constructed.  It  has  not  the  loftiness  of  that  at  Cambridge,  being 
only  52  ft.  high,  instead  of  78,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent,  and 
consequently  it  does  not  so  immediately  strike  observers,  but  on 
examination  it  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  after  all  their  experience, 
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AisiA  in  Henry  VU/g  Chapel,  Westminster. 
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the  architects  had  got  back  to  precisely  the  point  from  which  they 
started,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  square  space  for  the  erection  of  a 
satisfactory  intersecting  vault.  The  Komans  saw  this,  and  never 
swerved  from  it.  The  side-aisles  of  all  cathedrals  and  all  cloisters 
adhered  to  it  throughout ,  and,  when  it  was  departed  from  in  the  wider 


818. 


Retro^oir,  Peterbomgh  Cathedral    (Crib.  HI?) 


central  aisles,  it  always  led  to  an  awkwardness  that  was  hardly  ever 
successfully  conquered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  retro-choir -at 
Peterborough  (1438-1528),  two  windows  are  boldly  but  awkwardly 
included  i*  one  bay  (Woodcut  No.  818),  and  the  compart *ents  are  so 
nearly  square  that  the  difficulty  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is  suftaent 
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to  injure  considerably  the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise  bo  a  very 
beautiful  roof. 

In  Henry  VII  's  Chapel  the  difficulty  was  palliated,  not  conquered, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  groat  pendants  of  the  roof  and  treating  them 
as  essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  as  if  they  were  mipportod  by 
pillars  from  the  floor  instead  of  by  brackets  from  the  wall.  By  this 


819. 


Choir  Arches  of  Oxford  Cathedral.    (Cuth.  Hb.) 


means  the  roof  was  divided  into  rectangles  more  nearly  approaching 
squares  than  was  otherwise  attainable ;  but  it  is  most  false  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty  of  detail,  cannot  be  considered 
successful. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  from  its  date,  the  most  satisfactory  roof 
of  this  class  is  that  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  over  the  choir  of  Oxford  Cathedral*  Ixx  thia  instance  the 
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pendants  are  thrust  so  far  forward  and  made  so  'important  that  the 
central  part  of  the  roof  is  practically  quadripartite.  The  remaining 
difficulty  wa-s  obviated  by  abandoning  the  circular  horizontal  outline 
of  true  fan-tracery,  and  adopting  a  polygonal  form  instead.  As  the 
whole  is  done  in  a  constructive  manner  and  with  appropriate  detail, 
this  roof — except  in  size — is  one  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable  ever 
executed 

The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  the  vault  was  con- 
cerned, would  have  been  to  include  two  bays  of  the  side-aisles  in  one  of 
the  centre ,  but  this  would  have  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  both 
plan  and  exterior  to  an  extent  the  architects  were  not  then  prepared  to 
tolerate,  and  it  never  was  attempted,  except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of 
the  retro-choir  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  818).  Had  it  been  done 
in  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (Woodcut  No  846),  it  would 
have  been  in  every  respect  an  immense  improvement.  At  present  the 
length  of  King's  College  Chapel  is  too  great  for  its  other  dimensions. 
Had  there  been  six  bays  instead  of  twelve,  its  apparent  length  would 
have  been  considerably  diminished,  and  the  variety  introduced  by  this 
change  would  have  relieved  its  monotony  without  detracting  from  any 
of  the  excellent  points  of  design  it  now  possesses 

The  English  architects  never  attempted  such  vaults  as  those  of 
Toulouse  and  Alby,  63  and  58  ft.  respectively,  still  less  such  as  that 
of  Gerona  in  Spain,  which  is  72  ft  clear  width.  With  our  present 
mechanical  knowledge,  we  could  probably  construct  wider  vaults  still. 
Even  the  Medieval  architects  in  England  might  have  done  more  in 
this  direction  than  they  actually  accomplished,  had  they  tried  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  they  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
limiting  themselves  to  moderate  dimensions  More  poetry  of  design 
and  greater  apparent  size  is  attainable  by  the  introduction  of  pillars 
on  the  floor,  and  with  far  less  mechanical  effort.  Unless  everything  is 
increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio,  the  dwarfing  effect  of  a  great  vault 
never  fails  to  make  itself  painfully  apparent.  We  may  regret  that 
they  did  not  vary  their  vaults  by  such  an  expedient  as  the  lantern 
at  JBly,  but  hardly  that  they  confined  them  to  the  dimensions  they 
generally  adopted. 

PIER  ARCHES. 

Although  the  principles  adopted  by  the  English  architects  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  their  Continental  confreres  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pier  arches  and  the  proportions  of  trif oria  and 
clerestories,  still  their  practice  was  generally  so  sound  and  the  results 
so  satisfactory,  that  this  seems  the  best  place  to  point  out  what  the 
Mediaeval  architects  aimed  at  in  the  arrangement  of  their  wall  surfaces. 

In  the  Ngnnan  cathedrals  the  general  scheme  seems-  to  have  been 
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to  divide  the  height  into  three  equa.  parts,  and  to  allot  one  to  the 
pier  arch,  another  to  the  triformm  or  groat  gallery,  and  the  third  to 
the  clerestory.  In  all  the  examples  we  now  have,  the  upper  is  the 
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smallest  division;  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  arrangement 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  gave  the  additional  height  required.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  roof  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  810) 
was  originally  flat.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  dear,  nor  that  it 
started  so  low ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  woodcut  (No.  820)  will 
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explain  the  usual  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  changes  afterwards 
introduced.  At  Winchester  the  two  lower  divisions  are  practically 
equal,  the  upper 
somewhat  less,  and 
the  alternate  ar- 
rangement of  the 
piers  hints  at  a 
hexapartite  vault,  if 
such  should  ever 
come  to  be  executed. 
When  William  of 
Wykeham  undertook 
to  remodel  the  style 
of  the  nave,  he  first 
threw  the  two  lower 
compartments  into 
one,  as,  shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the 
cut.  He  then 
divided  the  whole 
height,  as  nearly  as 
the  masonry  would 
allow  him,  into  two 
equal  parts,  allotting 
one  to  the  pier 
arches,  and  appor- 
tioning the  upper  as 
nearly  as  ho  could 
by  giving  two-thirds 
to  the  clerestory 
and  one-third  to  the 
triforium.  With 
pointed  arches  this 
was  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  satisfactory 
arrangement  adopted 
during  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  when, 
something  very  like 
it  was  attempted  in 
the  nave  of  Glou-  ' 

cester'with  round  arches,  the  effect  was  most  unpleasing.  Before  the 
architects,  however,  settled  down  to  this  proportion,  a  variety  of 
experiments  were  tried.  One  of  the  most  successful  was  the  nave  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No,  812).  Here  the  whole  height  is 

2  B 
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Choir  of  Ely  Cathedral.    (Crih.  Hb.) 
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divided  equally :  one  half  is  given  to  the  pier  arches,  and  the  other 
divided  equally  between  the  clerestory  and  triforium.  If  the  latter 
had  been  glazed  externally,  as  was  the  case  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  elsewhere,  and  made  to  look  like  part  of  the  church,  the  whole 
might  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  As  it  is,  the  area  of  the 
clerestory  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  tnforium,  that  the 
proportion  is  not  quite  agreeable,  though  the  solidity  and  repose 

which  this  arrangement  gives  to 
the  roof  is  above  all  praise. 

All  these  objections  were 
obviated  in  the  three  bays  of  the 
choir  at  Ely,  which  were  rebuilt 
by  Walsingham  at  the  same  time 
as  the  octagon.  Here  the  tri- 
forium and  clerestory  are  equal ; 
but  the  upper  window  is  so 
spread  out,  and  so  much  is  made 
of  it,  that  it  looks  equal  to  the 
compartment  below.  The  pier 


832.       Two  Bays  of  the  Nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey.   Scale  25  ft  tolin. 


823.   One  Bay  of  Cathedral  at  Exeter. 
Scale  36  tt.  to  1  in. 


arch  below  is  also  subdued  to  less  than  half  the  whole  height,  so  as  to 
give  value  to  the  upper  division.  These  proportions  are  derived  from 
the  very  beautiful  Early  English  presbytery  beyond ;  but  they  are 
here  used  with  such  exquisite  'taste  and  such  singular  beauty  of  detail 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  single  %  portion  of  any  Gothic  building  in 
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the  world  which  can  vie  with  this  part  of  the  choir  of  Ely  for  poetry 
of  design  or  beauty  of  detail. 

The  perfection  of  proportion,  as  of  many  other  things,  was  reached 
in  Westminster  Abbey  (1245-1269).  Here  the  whole  height  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  upper  subdivided  into  three,  of  which  one 
is  allotted  to  the  trif  orium,  and  two  to  the  clerestory  It  is  true 
this  involves  the  necessity  of  springing  the  vault  from  a  point  half  way 
down  the  clerestory  windows,  and  thus  the  lines  of  the  severeys  do  not 
accord  quite  with  those  of  the  lights  ,  but  at  best  it  is  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  the  happy  medium  seems  to  have  been  reached  here 
more  successfully  than  elsewhere.  The  proportion  of  the  width  of  a 
bay  to  its  height  is  here  also  most  pleasing  ,  it  is  as  1  to  6J.1  Some- 
times, as  at  Exeter,  it  sinks  as  low  as  1  in  3,  but  the  whole  effect  of  the 
building  is  very  much  destroyed  by  the  change. 

Shortly  after  this,  as  in  the  choir  at  Lichfield  (1250-1325)  or  at 
Exeter  (1308-1369),  the  mania  for  the  display  of  painted  glass  upset 
all  these  arrangements  —  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  triforium. 
This  feature  was  never  entirely  omitted,  nor  was  it  ever  glazed 
internally,  as  was  frequently  the  case  on  the  Continent  ,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  the  most  insignificant  proportions  —  sometimes  not  pierced  — 
and,  with  the  wider  spacing  just  alluded  to,  deprived  the  English  side 
screen  of  much  of  that  vigour  and  beauty  which  characterised  its  earlier 
examples. 


WINDOW  TRACEBY, 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England  —  for 
it  may  be  considered  as  established  that  it  was  introduced  —  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  is  by  no  means  settled  The 
general  impression  is  that  it  was  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  after  the  fire  of  1174  that  the  style  was  first  fairly  tried. 
The  architect  who  superintended  that  work  for  the  first  five  years 
was  William  of  Sens  ;  and  the  details  and  all  the  arrangements  are  so 
essentially  French,  and  so  different  from  anything  else  of  the  same  age 
in  England,  that  his  influence  on  the  style  of  the  building  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  no  earlier  speci- 
mens exist  ;  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  did  not,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  currently  in  France  for  more 
than  a  century  before  this  time,  and  that  the  pointed  style  was  inaugu- 
rated at  St.  Denis  at  least  thirty  years  before.  Still  this  is  probably 


1  In  Woodcut  No  822  the  right-hand 
bay  is  that  of  the  nave  generally,  the  left- 
hand  bay  is  adapted  to  the  greater  width 
of  the  aisle  of  the  transept,  and  is  less 
pleasingly  proportion^  in  consequence. 


Woodcuts  Nos  822  and  828  are  drawn  to 
the  scale  of  25  feet  to  1  inch,  or  double 
that  usually  employed  for  elevations  in 
this  work. 
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the  first  instance  of  the  style  being  carried  out  in  anything  like  com- 
pleteness, not  only  in  the  pier  arches  and  openings,  but  in  the  vaults 
also,  which  is  far  more  characteristic 

Even  after  this  date  the  struggle  was  long,  and  the  innovation  most 
unwillingly  received  by  the  English,  so  that  even  down  to  the  year  1200 
the  round  arch  was  currently  employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  pointed, 
to  which  it  at  last  gave  way,  and  was  then  for  three  centuries  banished 
entirely  from  English  architecture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  their  treatment  of  tracery,  which  followed 
immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  English 
architects  showed  considerable  originality  in  design,  though  inspired 


834. 


The  Five  Stetew  Window,  Yoik    (From  Britten.) 


by  the  same  sobriety  which  chamcterises  all  their  works.  They 
not  only  invented  the  lancet  form  of  window,  but  what  may  be  called 
the  lancet  style  of  fenestration.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  are 
such  combinations  to  be  found  as  the  Five  Sisters  at  York  (Woodcut 
No.  824:),  or  the  east  end  of  Uly  (Woodcut  No,  825),  or  such  a  group 
as  th£t  which  terminates  the  east  end  of  Hereford  (Woodcut  JSTo.  826). 
Tracery  it  can  hardly  be  called,  but  it  is  as  essentially  one  design  as 
any  of  the  great  east  windows  that  afterwards  came  into  fashion;  and 
until  painted  glass  became  aU-important,  such  an  arrangement  was 
constructively  better  than  a  screen  of  mullions,  and  as  used  in  this 
country  is  capable  of  very  beautiful  combinations. 

So,  at  least,  the  English  architects  of  the  13th  century  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  they  continued  to  practise  their  lancet  style,  as  in  the 
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much-quoted  example  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  long  after  the  French  had 
perfected  the  geometric  forms ,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  contem- 
porary cathedral  in  Amiens  In  France,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter  (p.  163  et  seq ),  we  can  trace  every  step  by  which 


825. 


Ely  Cathedral,  Eaat  Bad.    (Oath.  Kb.) 


the  geometric  forms  were  invented.  In  England  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  when  we  do  find  a  rudimentary  combination  of  two  lancets  with 
a  circle,  it  is  more  frequently  a  harking  back  to  previous  forms  than 
stepping  forwards  toward  a  new  invention. 

When,  however,  painted  glass  became  an  indispensable  part  of 
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church  decoration,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  French 
invention.  Like  many  other  Continental  forms  it  seems  firnt  to  have 
heen  systematically  employed  at  Westminster,  when  the  choir  was 
rebuilt  by  Henry  III.,  A  D  1245-69,  but  even  then  it  was  uned  timidly 
and  unscientifically  as  compared  with  the  Sainte  Chapolle  at  Paris, 
which  was  commenced  1244,  and  completed  long  before  tho  English 
choir.  Once,  however,  it  was  fairly  introduced,  the  English  architects 


Lancet  Window,  Hereferd  Cathedral.    (QatiuHb.) 


employed  it  with  great  success.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  the 
beautiful  circular  window  of  the  north  transept  at  Lincoln.  It,  however, 
is  still  of  the  imperfect  tracery  of  the  early  French  examples.  The 
lines  do  not  in  all  instances  follow  one  another,  and  Sat  plain  spaces 
are  left,  as  in  what  is  generally  called  plate  tracery.  True  geometric 
tracery  is,  however,  seen  in  perfection  in,  the  Aagel  Choir  at  Lincoln 
(1270-1282),  in  the  nave  of  (York  1291-1330),  or  better,  in  such  abbeys 
as  Tintern  or  Gainsborough.  In  the  chapter-house  at  York  (Woodcut 
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No.  829)  the  style  had  already  begun  to  deviate  from  the  French 
pattern,  and  before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  English  had  so 
thoroughly  assimilated  it  that  hardly  a  trace  of  its  original  form 
was  left.  The  chapel  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  example  remaining  of  that  exquisite  form  of  English  tracery; 
but  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  "Westminster,  was  the  typical  example,  and 
specimens  of  it  are  found  in  all  our  cathedrals.  One  at  St.  Anselm's 
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Jto  Bod  of  Lincoln  CUhednl.   (From  Wild's- Lincoln.1) 


Ohapel  at  Canterbury  (Woodcut  No.  830)  is  perhaps  as  characterise 
as  any.  men  tracery  had  reached  this  stage,  it  seemed  capable  of 
any  amount  of  development,  and  was  applicable  to  anyformof  opening. 
All  the  difficulties  of  fitting  circles  into  spherical  triangles  which  had 
so  tmzded  the  early  builders  were  conquered,'  and  the  range  of  design 
seemed  unlimited.  But  during  the  Edwardian  period L  there  preyed 
a  restless  desire  for  new  inTentions,  and  an  amount  of  intellectual 

'  BtanotneoeMarytorepwtherewh^  I  Preach  tra^p.  «*  to  which  the  K»to 
wa*  »id  oft  ti»  subject  in  spwking  of  |  ia  referred. 
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activity  applied  to  architecture  which  nothing  could  resist ;  so  that 
these  beautiful  geometric  forms  m  their  turn  were  forced  to  give  way 
after  being  employed  for  little  more  than  half  a  century,  and  wore 
superseded  by  the  fashion  of  flowing  tracery,  which  lasted,  however,  for 
even  a  shorter  period  than  the  style  which  preceded  it.  This  time  the 
invention  seems  to  have  been  English ,  for  though  we  cannot  feel 
quite  certain  when  the  first  specimen  of  flowing  tracery  was  introduced 
in  France,  the  Flamboyant  style  was  adopted  by  the  Fiench  only  after 


828. 


North  Transept  Window ,  Lincoln  Cathedral     (Oath.  Hb.) 


the  English  wars,  whereas  the  Perpendicular  style  had  superseded  this 
and  all  other  Decorated  forms  in  England  before  the  death  of 
Edward  III. 

During  the  time  that  flowing  forms  were  used  in  England  they  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  in  window  tracery  that  are 
anywhere  to  be  found.  The  east  windows  at  Carlisle  (Woodcut  No.  831) 
and  of  Selby,  are  two  of  the  finest  examples,  and  illustrate  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style  as  adopted  in  this  country.  Though  the  f orms 
are  flowing,  and  consequently,  as  hthic  forms,  weak,  the  parts  are  so 
exquisitely  balanced  by  the  stronger  ribs  introduced  and  by  the 
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arrangement  of  the  whole,  that,  so  far  from  any  weakness  being  felt, 
the  whole  is  quite  as  stable  as  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied 
would  seem  to  require.  Another  equally  constructive  and  equally 
beautiful  example  is  the  south  transept  window  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut 


Window  m  St.  Anselm's  Chapel,  Canterbury. 


No.  832),  where  the  segmental  lines  introduced  give  the  strength 
required.  Though  almost  all  its  lines  are  flowing,  it  looks  stronger 
•and  more  constructively  correct  than  the  north  transept  window 
(Woodcut  "No.  828),  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  circular  forms,  and  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  earlier  form  of  English 
geometric  tracery.  Circular  windows  were  not,  however,  the  forte  of 
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English  architects ,  they  very  rarely  used  them  in  their  west  fronts, 
not  always  in  their  transepts,  and  generally  indeed  may  be  said  to 

have  preferred  the  ordinary 
pointed  forms,  in  which, 
as  in  most  matters,  they 
probably  exercised  a  wise 
discretion, 

It  may  not  be  quite 
clear  whether  "William  of 
Wykeham  (1366-1404)  in- 
vented perpendicular 
tracery,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  admiration  excited 
by  his  works  in  this  stylo 
at  Winchester,  Oxford, 
and  elsewhere,  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  Decorated 
forms  previously  in  fashion. 
Although  every  lover  of  true  art  must  regret  the  cfiange,  there  was 
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Eabt  Window,  Cai lisle  latberhal 
(town  a  Drawing  by  JK  W  Billnigfl) 


South  Transept  Wlndo* ,  Lincoln  CathedwO,    (Oath.  Hb«) 
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a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  new  style.  It  was  pre- 
eminently constructive  and  reasonable  Nothing  in  a  masonic  point 
of  view  could  be  better  than  the  straight  lines  running  through 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  window,  strengthened  by  transoms  when 
requisite  for  support,  and  doubled  in  the  upper  division.  The  orna- 
ments, too,  were  all  appropriate,  and,  externally  at  least,  the  whole 
harmonised  perfectly  with  the  lines  of  the  building.  Internally,  the 
architects  were  more  studious  to  prepare  forms  suitable  by  their 
dimensions  and  arrangements  for  the  display  of  painted  glass,  than  to 
spend  much  thought  on  the 
form  of  (he  frames  themselves 
The  poetry  of  tracery  was 
gone,  but  it  was  not  only  in 
this  respect  that  we  miss  the 
poetic  feeling  of  earliei  days. 
The  mason  was  gradually 
taking  the  guidance  of  the 
work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
educated  classes,  and  applying 
the  square  and  the  rule  to 
replace  the  poetic  inspirations 
of  enthusiasts  and  the  delicate 

imaginings      by      which      they    833     Perpendicular  Tracery,  Winchester  Cathedral. 

were  expressed.  • 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  the  course  of  events  was  in 
France  While  Saxon  common  sense  was  gradually  coming  to  tht 
surface  in  this  country  and  curbing  every  fancy  for  which  a  good 
economic  reason  could  not  be  given,  the  Celtic  fancy  of  our  neighbours 
broke  loose  in  all  the  playful  vagaries  of  the  Flamboyant  style.  Their 
tracery  became  so  delicate  and  so  unconstructive  that  it  is  a  wonder  it 
ever  stood,  and  no  wonder  that  half  the  windows  of  that  date  are  now 
without  tracery  at  all.  They  were  carved,  too,  with  foliage  so  delicate 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  executed  in  metal  and  never  attempted  in 
stone — in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  plain  deep  mouldings  which 
surround  most  of  our  windows  of  that  period. 


EXTERNAL  PROPORTIONS. 

If  the  sobriety  of  proportion  which  characterised  the  design  of 
English  architects  led  to  satisfactory  results  internally,  its  influence 
was  still  more  favourable  on  the  external  appearance  of  their 
churches.  An  English  cathedral  is  always  a  part  of  a  group  of  buildings 
— the  most  important  and  most  dignified  part,  it  is  true,  but  always 
coinciding  and  harmonising  with  its  chapter-house,  its  cloister  and 
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conventual  buildings,  its  bishop's  palace  or  abbot's  lodging.  In  France 
the  cathedral  is  generally  like  a  giant  among  pigmies— -nothing  can 
exist  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town  itself  is  dwarfed  by  the  immense 
incubus  that  stands  in  its  centre,  and  in  almost  no  instance  can  the 
subordinate  buildings  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  same  design1 — both 
consequently  suffering  from  their  quasi-accidental  juxtaposition 

This  effect  is  even  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
sky-line  of  the  buildings.  Their  moderate  internal  dimensions  enabled 
the  English  architects  to  keep  the  loofs  low,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  height  of  the  towers,  and  to  project  their  transepts  so  boldly  as  to 
\ary  in  perspective  the  long  lines  of  the  roofs  from  whatever  point  the 
building  was  viewed  Their  greatest  gain,  however,  was  that  they  wore 
able  to  place  their  tallest  and  most  important  feature  in  the  centre  of 
their  buildings,  and  so  to  give  a  unity  and  harmony  to  the  whole  design 
which  is  generally  wanting  in  Continental  examples.  One  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  this  feature  is  successfully  carried  out  in  France  is  the 
church  of  St.  Sermn  at  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  578),  but  there  the 
body  of  the  building  is  low  and  long  like  the  English  typo,  and  a  tower 
of  the  same  height  as  those  of  the  facade  at  Amiens  suffices  to  give 
dignity  to  the  whole.  That  church,  however,  wants  the  western  towers 
to  complete  the  composition.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  what 
generally  happens  in  French  cathedrals,  where  the  western  facades  are 
rich  and  beautifully  proportioned  in  themselves,  but  too  often  over- 
powered by  the  building  in  the  rear,  and  unsupported  by  any  central 
object.  In  Germany  they  took  their  revenge,  and  in  many  instances 
kill  the  building  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  England  the  group  of 
three  towers  or  spires — the  typical  arrangement  of  our  architects—  was 
always  pleasing,  and  very  frequently  surpasses  in  grace  and  appro- 
priateness anything  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.  Even  when,  as  at 
Norwich  or  at  Chichester,  the  spire  is  unsupported  by  any  western 
towers,  the  same  effect  of  dignity  is  produced  as  at  Toulouse ;  the  design 
is  pyramidal,  and  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed  it  is  felt  to  be  well 
balanced,  which  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  greatest  elevation  Is  at  one 
end. 

The  cathedral  at  Salisbury  (Woodcut  No.  834),  though,  like  the  two 
last  named,  it  has  no  western  towers,  still  possesses  so  noble  a  spire  in 
the  centre,  and  two  transepts  so  boldly  projecting,  that  when  viewed 
from  any  point  east  of  the  great  transept  it  displays  one  of  the  best 
proportioned  and  at  the  same  time  most  poetic  designs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  spire  is  an  afterthought  of  the  Uth 
century,  and  that  those  who  added  it  ought  to  have  completed  the 
design  by  erecting  also  two  western  towers,  but,  like  St.  Sernin's,  it  is 


1  This  was  not  so  much  the  case  in  I  carried  up  to  a  much  greater  height  than 
Paris  and  Rouen,  where  the  house*  were  |  in  other  towns.— Ed 
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complete  as  it  is,  and  very  beautiful  The  fl3che  at  Amiens  is  20  ft. 
higher  than  the  spire  at  Salisbury,  being  424  ft.  as  against  404  ft. 
Yet  the  Salisbury  spire  is  among  the  most  imposing  objects  of  which 
Gothic  architecture  can  boast,  the  other  an  insignificant  pinnacle  that 


Salisbury  Cathedral,  from  the  N.E 

hardly  suffices  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  roof  on  which  it  is 

placed. 

Lichfield  (Woodcut  No.  835),  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  English 
cathedrals,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  from  having  all  its  three  spires 
complete,  and  in  the  proportion  originally  designed  for  the  building 
and  for  each  other  The  height  of  the  nave  internally  is  only  58  ft., 
o|  the  roof  externally  only  80  ft.;  yet  with  these 
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dimensions  great  dignity  is  obtained  and  great  beauty  of  composition, 
certainly  at  less  than  one-f  ourth  the  expenditure  in  materials  and  money 
it  would  have  cost  to  produce  a  like  effect  among  the  tall  heavy-roofed 
cathedrals  of  the  Continent 


View  of  Llchfleld  Cathedral    (From  Brltton's '  Cathedral  Antiquities.*) 


Had  the  octagon  at  Ely  been  completed  externally,1  even  in  wood, 
it  would  probably  have  been  superior  to  the  spire  at  Salisbury  both  in. 
height  and  design.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  left  with  only  a 


1  A  splendid  chance  of  trying  the  effect 
of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  ir 
was  determined  to  restore  the  latftern,  as 
a  memorial  to  Pr.  Peacock.  In  a  £t  of 


purism,  only  the  ugly  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made  new  It  looked  venerable 
before  the  recent  repairs ;  now  that  it  is 
quite  new  again,  it  w  most  unpleasing. 
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temporary  lantern  externally,  and,  as  was  always  the  case  in  England, 
no  drawing — no  written  specifications  of  the  designer  have  been  left. 
The  masons  on  the  Continent  were  careful  to  preserve  the  drawings  of 
unfinished  parts  of  the  designs.  The  gentlemen  architects  of  England 
seem  to  have  trusted  to  inspiration  to  enable  them  to  mould  their  forms 
into  beauty  as  they  proceeded.  With  true  Gothic  feeling  they 
believed  in  progress,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  but  that  their 
successors  would  surpass  them  in  their  art,  in  the  manner  they  felt 
they  were  excelling  those  who  preceded  them. 


836  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

The  three-towered  cathedrals  are  not  less  beautiful  and  character- 
istic of  England  than  those  with  three  spires.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  outline  of  Lincoln1  as  it  stands  on  its  cliff  looking 
over  the  Fens  (Woodcut  No.  836)  -3  though  the  erection  of  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  western  towers  cuts  them  off  from  the  ground,  and  so  far 
mars  their  effect  when  seen  close  at  hand.  York  perhaps  possesses  the 
best  fagade  of  the  class  in  England,  both  as  regards  proportion  and 
detail.  The  height  of  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  under 


1  The  towers  of  Liacola  were  srprmoraited  by  three  spires,  removed  about  100 
years  ago. 
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two  hundred  feet  (196),  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  nave  they 
terminate,  or  the  central  tower  with  which  they  group.  At  Amiens 
the  western  towers  are  respectively  224  and  205  ffc.  in  height,  but  they 
are  utterly  lost  under  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  fail  to  give  any 
dignity  to  the  design. 


Vie*  of  the  Angel  Tower  and  Copter-house,  Canterbury.    (Oath.  HbO 

For  poetry  of  design  and  beauty  of  proportion,  both  in  itself  and  in 
ttebiulding  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  perhaps  the  Angel  Tower  at 
Canterbury  is  the  best  in  England,  and  is  superior  to  any  of  the  same 
class  of  towers  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult,  however,  among 
so  many  beautiful  objects,  to  decide  which  is  tfce  best.  The  highest 
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tower  at  Wells  is  only  165  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle,  yet  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  position,  and  groups  beautifully 
with  the  western  towers  Though  of  different  ages,  the  three  towers 
at  Durham  group  beautifully  together,  and  the  single  tower  at 
Gloucester  crowns  nobly  the  central  point  of  that  cathedral  But  the 
same  is  true  of  all.  The  central  tower  or  spire  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  external  design  of  English  cathedrals,  and  possessing  it 
they  in  this  respect  surpass  all  their  rivals. 

The  western  facades  of  English  cathedrals,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  on  the  Continent.     We  have  none  of  those 
deeply   recessed   triple  portals 
covered  with   sculpture  which 
give  such  dignity  and  meaning 
to  the  facades  of  Paris,  Amiens, 
B/heims,    Chartres,    and    other 
French   cathedrals.     Beautiful 
as  is  the  sculptured  fagade  of 
Wells,  its  outline  is  hard,  and 
its    portals    mean      Salisbury 
is  worse.     Winchester,  Exeter, 
Canterbury,  Gloucester,  indeed 
most   of  our   cathedrals,  have 
mean  western   entrances,   the 
principal  mode  of  access  to  the 
building  being  a  side  door  of 
the  nave.     Peterborough  alone 
has  a  facade  at  once  original 
and  beautiful      Nothing    but 
the  portico  of  a  classic  temple 
can  surpass  the  majesty  of  the 
three    great     arches     of    the 
facade   of    this  church.      The 
effect  is  a  httle  marred  by  the 
fact    that    the    central    arch, 
which  should  have    been  the 
widest   and   have  formed  the  ' 
chief  entrance  to  the  nave,  is 
narrower  than  the  other  two,  and,  further,  is  blocked  up  by  a  chapel 
built  between  the  central  piers.   The  great  portal  in  fact  does  not  agree, 
either,  with  the  main  lines  of  the  church  behind,  and  so  far  must  be 
regarded  only  as  a  decorative  front ,  but,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Such  a  screen  would  have  been  better  had  the  arches  been  flanked 
by  two  more  important  towers  than  those  which  now  adorn  that  facade, 
bu*  unless  the  piers  of  the  central  tower  were  sixffieient  to  carry  a  much, 
VOL.  II*  s  <* 


W«*t  Front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
(From  Bnlton's  'Picturesque  .Antfqmtitb  ') 
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more  important  feature  in  the  centre,  the  architects  showed  only  their 
usual  discretion  in  refusing  to  dwaif  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  by  an 
exaggerated  fagade. 

It  may  sound  like  the  indulgence  of  national  predilection  to  say  so ; 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  English  architects  sei/ed  the  true  doctnno  ot 
proportion  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  contemporaries  oil  the  Con- 
tinent, and  applied  it  more  successfully.  It  will  be  easily  understood 
that  in  so  complicated  and  constructive  a  machine  as  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, unless  every  part  is  in  proportion  the  whole  will  not  unite.  It  is 
as  if,  in  a  watch  or  any  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  one  wheel  or  one 
part  were  made  stronger  or  larger  in  proportion  to  all  the  rest.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  it  would  be  bettor  if  all  were  as  strong  or  as 
large  as  this  one  part ,  but  perfection  in  all  the  arts  is  attained  only 
by  balance  and  proportion.  Whenever  any  one  part  gets  too  large  for 
the  rest  the  harmony  is  destroyed.  This  the  English  architects 
perfectly  understood  They  kept  their  cathedrals  narrow,  that  they 
might  appear  long  \  they  kept  them  low,  that  they  might  not  appear  too 
narrow.  They  broke  up  the  length  with  transepts,  that  it  might  not 
fatigue  by  monotony.  Externally  they  kept  thoir  roofs  low  that 
with  little  expenditure  they  might  obtain  a  varied  and  dignified 
sky-line,  and  they  balanced  every  part  against  every  other  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  value  out  of  each  without  interfering  with  the 
whole.  A  Gothic  cathedral,  however,  is  so  complicated  —  there  are 
bo  many  parts  and  so  many  things  to  think  of—  that  none  can  be 
said  to  be  perfect.  A  pyramid  may  be  so,  or  a  tower,  or  a  Greek 
temple,  or  any  very  simple  form  of  building,  whatever  its  sixe  $  but  a 
Gothic  cathedral  hardly  can  be  made  so — at  loan!  has  not  yot,  though 
perhaps  it  might  now  be;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  English,  con- 
sidering the  limited  dimensions  of  thoir  buildings,  soom  to  have 
approached  a  perfect  ideal  more  nearly  than  any  other  nation  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

DIVERSITY  OF  STYLE. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  merit  of  Continental  and 
English  cathedrals,  which  is,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  style 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  same  building  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  abroad  All  the  Great  French  cathedrals — such  as 
Paris,  Bheims,  Chartres,  Bourges,  and  Amiens— are  singularly  uniform 
throughout.  Internally  it  requires  a  very  keen  perception  of  style  to 
appreciate  the  difference,  and  externally  the  variations  are  generally 
in  the  towers,  or  in  unessential  adjuncts  which  hardly  interfere  with 
the  general  design.  In  this  country  we  have  scarcely  a  cathedral, 
except  Salisbury,  of  which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  true  that  Norwich  i& 
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tolerably  uniform  in  plan  and  in  the  detail  of  its  walls  up  to  a  certain 
height,  but  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  is  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
windows  are  all  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same  date.  At  Ely,  a 
Norman  nave  leads  up  to  the  octagon  and  choir  of  the  14th  century, 
and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  presbytery  of  the  13th.  At  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  the  anomalies  are  still  greater;  and  at  Gloucester, 
owing  to  the  perpendicular  tracery  being  spread  over  the  Norman 
skeleton,  they  become  absolutely  bewildering 

In  some,  as  Wells  or  York,  it  must  be  confessed  the  increase  in 
richness  from  the  western  entrance  to  Lady  Chapel  is  appropriate,  and 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  church  more  than  if  the  whole  were  uniform 
throughout.  This  is  particularly  felt  at  Lincoln,  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  English  nave  and  choir  blossoms  at  last  into  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  the  east  end.  It  follows  so  immediately 
after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony,  while  it  gives 
such  a  degree  of  enrichment  as  is  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  the  localities  which  surround  it. 

Even,  however,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  historical  interest 
attaching  to  these  examples  of  the  different  ages  of  English  architec- 
ture goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  architectural  symmetry, 
and  in  this  respect  the  English  cathedrals  excel  all  others.  That 
history  which  on  the  Continent  must  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  fifty  different  examples,  may  frequently  be  found  in  Englaud 
written  complete  in  a  single  cathedral  t  The  difficulty  is  to  descri- 
mmate  how  much  of  the  feeling  thus  excited  is  due  to  Archaeology, 
and  how  much  to  Architecture  In  so  far  as  the  last-named  art  is 
concerned,  it  must  probably  be  confessed  that  our  churches  do  suffer 
from  the  various  changes  they  have  undergone,  which,  when  architec- 
ture alone  is  considered,  frequently  turn  the  balance  against  them 
when  compared  with  their  Continental  rivals. 


SITUATION 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
points  mooted  in  the  above  section,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
beauty  of  situation  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  entourage  the 
English  cathedrals  "surpass  all  others  On  the  Continent  the  cathedral 
is  generally  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  frequently  encumbered 
by  shops  and  domestic  buildings,  not  stuck  up  against  it  in  barbarous 
times,  but  either  contemporary,  or  generally  at  least  Mediaeval ;  and 
their  great  abbeys  are  frequently  situated  in  towns,  or  in  localities 
possessing  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.  In  England  this  is  seldom 
or  never  the  case.  The  Cathedral  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
close  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford,  a  lawn  of  turf  and  a  grove  of  trees* 

20  3 
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Even  in  the  worst  times  of  Anne  and  tho  Georges,  when  men  chiselled 
away  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  canopies  to  set  up  wooden  classical 
altar-screens,  they  spared  the  trees  and  oherinhod  the  grays  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  our  cathedrals  owe  half  their  charm.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  tho  architect's  mission  ceases 
with  heaping  stone  on  stone,  or  arranging  interiors  for  convenience 
and  effect.  The  situation  is  the  lirst  thing  ho  should  ntudy;  tho 
arrangement  of  the  accessories,  though  tho  lust,  is  still  amongst  tho 
most  important  of  his  duties. 

Durham  owes  half  its  charm  to  its  situ.iliou,  and  Lincoln  much  of 
its  grandeur.  "Without  its  park  the  ciithodral  «it  Idly  \voukl  lose  much 
\>f  its  beauty ;  and  Wells  lying  m  its  well  wooded  and  watered  vale, 
forms  a  picture  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  its 
class.  Even  when  situated  in  towns,  as  Canterbury,  Winchastor,  or 
Gloucester,  a  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a  littlo  greenery  ,uul  to  keep 
off  the  hum  and  movement  of  the  busy  world  York,  among  our  groat 
cathedrals  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  rowpect,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  how  essentially  the  lovo  of 
Nature  mingled  with  the  taste  for  architectural  beauty  during  tho 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  some  of  tho  ruined  abbeys  whoso 
remains  still  sanctify  the  greon  valleys  or  tho  banks  of  placid  streams 
in  every  corner  of  England. 

Even  if  it  should  be  decided  that  in  some  respectw  tho  architects  of 
England  must  yield  tho  palm  to*  those  of  tho  Continent  as  regards  tho 
mechanical  perfection  of  their  designs,  it  must  at  least  bo  conceded, 
that  in  combining  the  beauties  of  Art  with  those  of  Nature  they  were 
unrivalled.  Their  buildings  are  always  well  fitted  to  tho  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  subsidiary  ediiicow  arc  always  properly 
subordinated,  never  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spaced,  and  always 
allowing  when  possible  for  a  considerable  admixture  of  natural  objects. 
Too  frequently  in  modern  times— oven  in  England— this  has  been 
neglected ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  means  by  which  in  many  instances  most  agreeable  effects 
have  been  produced. 

CHAPTER-HOUSES. 

The  chapter-house  is  too  important  and  too  beautiful  an  adjunct  to 
be  passed  over  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  English  architecture. 
It  also  is  almost  exclusively  national.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
"  SaUes  Oapitulaires  "  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  or  conventual 
establishments,  but  they  are  little  more  than  large  vestry-rooms,  with 
none  of  that  dignity  or  special  ordinance  that  belongs  to  the  English 
examples.  One  cause  of  the  small  importance  attached  to  this  feature 
on  the  Continent  was  that,  in  the  original  basilica,  the  apse  was  the 
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assembly-place,  where  the  bishop  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy  and 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  Italy  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  In  Prance  it  never  seems  to  have 
had  any  real  existence,  though  figuratively  it  always  prevailed.  In 
England  we  find  the  Bishop's  throne  still  existing  in  the  choir  at 
Norwich;  and  at  Canterbury,  and  doubtless  iu  all  the  apsidal  Norman 
cathedrals,  this  form  of  consistory  originally  existed  Such  an  arrange- 


Chapter-House,  Bristol     (Oath  Hb) 

ment  was  well  suited  for  the  delivery  of  an  allocution  or  pastoral 
address  by  the  bishop  to  his  clergy,  and  was  all  that  was  required  in 
a  despotic  hierarchy  like  the  French  Church;  but  it  was  by.  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  a  deliberate  assembly 
which  should  discuss  every  question  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
its  being  promulgated  as  a  law. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  in  England  chapter-houses  attached 
to  cathedrals  even  in  early  Norman  times.     These  were  generally  rect- 
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angular  rooms,  25  or  30ft  wide  by  about  twice  that  extent  in  length 
We  can  still  trace  their  form  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester.  They 
exist  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  So  convenient  and 
appropriate  does  this  original  form  appear,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  abandoned,  unless  it  was  that  the  resonance  was 


840. 


Ohapter-Houae,  Saiislmry.    (Oath  Hb.) 


intolerable.  The  earliest  innovation  seems  to  have  been  at  Durham, 
where,  in  1133,  a  chapter-house  was  commenced  with  its  inner  end 
semicircular;  but  shortly  after  this,  at  Worcester,  a  circular  chamber 
with  a  central  pillar  was  erected,  and  the  design  was  so  much 
approved  of,  that  it  became  the  typical  form  of  the  English  chapter- 
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house  ever  afterwards.  Next,  apparently,  in  date  came  Lincoln,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  beautiful  edifices  at  "Westminster  and 
Salisbury.  The  former,  commenced  about  the  year  1250,  became, 
without  any  apparent  incongruity,  the  parliament-house  of  the  nation, 


841. 


Chapter-House,  Wells    (Oath  Hb) 


instead  of  the  council-chamber  of  a  monastic  establishment  •  and  all 
the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  were  held  within  its  walls  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  orders  placed  the  more  convenient  rect- 
angular chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  their  disposal.  Now  that  it  has  been 
restored,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  its  proportions ; 
and,  from  the  remains  of  paintings  which  have  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved,  of  the  beauty  of  the  art  with  which  it  was  once  decorated. 
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It  only  wants  coloured  glass  in  its  windows  to  enable  us  to  icahso  the 
beauty  of  these  truly  English  edifices 

That  at  Bristol  is  late  in  the  style  (1155--1170),  and  consoquontly 


,  842, 


Chapter-House,  York    (Oath  Hb.) 


almost  approaches  the  transitional  epoch,  but  is  very  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  eastern  end  has  been  unfortunately  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  but 
the  western  end,  shown,  in  the  annexed  Woodcut  (No.  839),  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  best  specimens  of  late  Norman  work  to  be  found  anywhere. 
But,  having  once  got  rid  of  the  central  pillar,  which  was  the  great 
defect  of  their  construction  as  halls  of  assembly,  they  would  hardly  have 
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reverted  to  it  again,  and  a  true  Gothic  dome  might  have  been  the  result 
had  the  style  been  continued  long  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  perfected. 
Salisbury  chapter-house  (Woodcut  No.  840)  was  erected  shortly 
afterwards ,  and,  though  its  original  beauties  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  washed  out  by  modern  restorations,  it  still  affords  a  very  perfect 
type  of  an  English  chapter-house  of  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  geometric  tracery  was  most  in  vogue  That  at  Wells 
(1293-1302,  Woodcut  No.  841),  however,  is  more  beautiful  and  more 
essentially  English  in  all  its  details  The  tracery  of  the  windows,  the 
stalls  below  them,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  roof,  are  all  of  that  perfect 
type  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about  the  year  1300.  Its  central 
pillar  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  little  too  massive  for  the  utilitarian 
purpose  of  the  building,  but  as  au  architectural  feature  its  proportions 
are  pet  feet.  Still  the  existence  of  the  pillar  was  a  defect  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  remove,  if  possible  3  and  it  was  at  last  accom- 
plished in  the  chapter-house  at  York,  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
clans  exiting,  as  its  boasting  inscription  testifies, — 

"lit  Rosa  flosfloi  urn, 

Sic  Domua  ista  Domorum." 

Like  all  the  rost  of  them,  its  diameter  is  57  or  58  ft  — as  has  been 
suggowto  1,  ati  octagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  60  ft.  diameter.  In  this 
iiiatanc-o  alone  has  a  perfect  Gothic  dome  been  accomplished  It  is 
12ft.  less  in  diameter  than  the  lantern  at  Ely,  and  much  less  in  height ; 
but  it  is  oxtromoly  beautiful  both  in  design  and  detail,  and  makes  us 
rogrot  moro  and  more  that,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Gothic  aichitects 
di.l  not  follow  out  this  invention  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

By  tho  lame,  however,  that  York  chapter-house  was  complete,  all  the 
groat  cathedrals  and  monastic  establishments  hod  been  provided  with 
this  indiHpeusable  adjunct  to  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and 
none  wore  erected  either  in  the  Lancastrian  or  Tudor  periods  of  •  the  art, 
so  that  wo  can  hardly  guess  what  might  have  boon  done  had  a  monastic 
parlmmoiit-houBe  been  attempted  at  a  later  date,1 


CHAPELS.3 

Although  not  so  strictly  peculiar,  the  forms  of  English  chapels 
were  so  original  and  offer  so  many  points  of  interest  that  they  are  well 
•worthy  of  study. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower  there  is 


1  Tho  central  octagon  of  tho  Parliament 
Houses  is  65  ft  in  diameter,  and  is  the 
best  specimen  of  a  modem  Gothic  dome 
which  has  been  attempted. 

•  A  ohapol,  properly  speaking,  is  a  hall 
designed  for  worship,  without  any  separa- 


tion between  classes.  A  church  has  a 
chancel  for  the  clergy,  a  nave  for  the 
laity  A  cathedral  has  these  and  attached 
ohapels  and  mimerouH  adjuncts  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  either  of  the  other 
two. 
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perhaps  no  example  of  a  Norman  Ch/ipol  now  existing,  unless  the 
remains  of  the  infirmary  chapels  at  (Jantorbury  and  Ely  may  be 
considered  as  such.  The  practice  of  em-ting  thom  soimiH  to  have 
risen  with  our  educational  colleges,  whore  all  those  present  took  part 
in  the  service,  and  tho  public  were  pi.iclically  oxoludod.  One  of  tho 
finest  and  earliest  of  these  IB  that  of  Morton  College,,  Oxford.  It 
has,  and  was  always  designed  to  have,  a  woodon  roof ;  but  of  what 


«$^^ 


843. 


Internal  Elevation  In  St.  Slephen'H  Chapol,  Wtwtmliutor. 


fashion  is  not  quite  clear,  except  that  it  certainly  could  novor  have 
been  like  the  one  now  existing. 

The  typical  specimen  of  that  ago,  however,  was  the  royal  chapol  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster,  which,  from  what  romainod  of  it  till 
after  the  Great  Ktre,  wo  know  must  have  boon  tho  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  specimen  of  English  art  left  us  by  tho  Middle  Agos.1 

It  was  92  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide  internally,  and  42  ft.  high  to  the 


1  Few  things  of  ita  class  aro  more  to  ho 
regretted  than  the  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  relic  in  rebuilding  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses  It  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  restore  it,  and  in6nito]y  more  beautiful 
when  restored  than  the  present  gallery 
which  takes  its  place.  It  is  sad,  too,  to 
think  that  nothing  hns  been  done  to  re- 
produce its  beauties.  When  the  collages 
of  Exoter  at  Otford,  or  St  John's,  Cam- 


bridge, wore  rebuilding  tlicir  chapala,  it 
would  havo  been  infinitely  bottor  to  re- 
produce this  oxquialto  specimen  of  Kughsh 
art  than  tlio  models  of  French  ohapols 
which  have  boon  adopted. 

Tho  work  on  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
published  for  tho  Woods  and  Forests  by 
Mr,  Mackenzie,  is  rendered  useless  by  the 
addition  of  an  upper  storey  which  never 
existed 
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springing  of  the  roof  This  was  of  wood,  supported  by  hammer-beam 
trusses  similar  to,  but  evidently  more  delicate  in  design  and  more 
elegantly  carved  than  those  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  were  apparently 
copied  from  those  of  the  chapel  The  proportions  were  beautiful ,  but 
the  greatest  charm  was  in  its  details,  which  were  carried  out  evidently 
by  the  best  artists,  and  with  all  the  care  that  was  required  in  the 
principal  residence  of  the  sovereign. 

Though  nearly  a  century  later  in  date,1  St  Stephen's  Chapel  is 
so  nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Paris — "the  Sainte 
Ohapelle" — that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  second  to  compare 
the  two  In  dimensions,  on  plan,  they  are  not  dissimilar ,  both  are 


80.       Plan  of  Sto,  Ohapollo,  Paris 
Scale  r>0  ft  to  1  In, 


845.    Plan  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster. 
Sculo  60  ft.  to  1  in. 


raised  on  an  undor-croffc  or  crypt  of  great  beauty.  The  French 
example  has  tho  uKual  apsidal  termination,  the  English  the  equally 
characteristic  square  east  end.  The  French  roof  is  higher  and 
vaulted;  the  English  was  lower  and  of  wood.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  tho  French  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  only  wants 
increased  dimensions  to  merit  the  title  of  a  sublime  specimen  of 
Gothic  art ;  but  tho  English  example  was  far  more  elegant.  All  the 
parts  are  better  balanced,  and  altogether  it  was  a  far  more  satisfactory 
example  than  its  more  ambitious  rival,  of  the  highest  qualities  to 
which  the  art  of  tho  Middle  Ages  could  attain. 

We  have  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  would  have  been  damaged  by  a  vaulted  roof,  by  comparing  it 

*  Tho  flainto  Chapollo  WIB  coinmoneocl  [  Rt  Stephen's  worn  commenced  apparently 
1244,  and  finished  1248,    The  works  of  I  1292,  *but  wore  not  finished  till 
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with  the  nearly  contemporary  chapel  at  Ely  (1321-13-19),  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  Alan  do  Wnlmngham  who  do- 
signed  the  octagon  of  the  church  Its  internal  dimensions  are  100  ft. 
long  by  43  wide,  and  sixty  high.  The  details  of  the  screen  of  niches 


846 


Interior  View  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 


which  form  a  dado  round  the  whole  chapel  are  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  decorative  carving  that  survive 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  details  of  the  side  windows  are  also  good, 
but  the  end  windows  are  bad  in  design,  and  neither  externally  nor 
internally  fit  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  placed.  With  painted  glass 
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this  might  be  remedied,  internally  at  least ,  but  the  whole  design  is 
thrown  out  of  harmony  by  its  stone  roof.  As  a  vault  its  width  is 
too  great  for  its  length ,  the  height  insufficient  for  its  other  dimen- 
sions, and  altogether,  though  its  details  are  beyond  all  praise,  it 
leaves  a  more  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  than  almost  any 
other  building  of  its  class 

King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (1479-1515)  errs  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  It  is  too  long  for  its  width,  but  has  height 
suilicient  to  redeem  tho  length,  though  a,t  the  expense  of  exaggerating 
its  narrowness  Those,  however  ate  all  errors  in  the  direction  of 
sublimity  of  ofloct ,  and  though  greater  balance  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  tho  chapel  is  internally  so  beautiful  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overlook  them.  It  is  more  sublime  than  the  Saint  Chapelle, 
though,  from  its  late  age,  wanting  the  beauty  of  detail  of  that 
building. 

Henry  VTT  7s  Chapel,  Westminster  (1502-1515),  differs  from  all 
previous  examples,  in  having  sido-aislos  with  chapels  at  the  east  end 
and  a  clerestory.  Its  proportions  are  not,  however,  pleasing,  but  it 
makes  up  in  richness  of  detail  for  any  defects  of  design 

Of  the  throe  royal  chapels,  that  at  Windsor  (1475-1521)  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole*  tho  most  satisfactory.  Being  a  chapel  it  has  no  western 
or  central  towers  to  break  its  sky-line  and  give  it  external  dignity ; 
but  internally  it  is  a  small  cathedral,  and  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  some  of  its  details  (part  of  tho  vault  was  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Y  fTF.),  is  so  elegant  and  so  appropriate  in  every  part  as  to  be 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  buildings  in  existence  ,  for 
its  size,  perhaps  tho  most  beautiful.  Considering  that  these  three 
last-named  chapels  were  being  erected  contemporaneously  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  trace  of  classic  fooling  they 
betray ;  and  how  completely  not  only  Gothic  details  but  true  Gothic 
fooling  still  prevailed  iu  thia  country  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation. 


PARISH  CHURCHES. 

Wero  it  possible  ia  a  work  like  this  to  attempt  anything  approach- 
ing an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  pro- 
duced during  tho  Middle  Agos,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  escape  a  very 
long  chapter  on  tho  parish  churches  of  England.  They  are  not  so 
magnificent  as  her  cathedrals,  nor  so  rich  as  her  chapels ;  but  for 
beauty  of  detail  and  appropriateness  of  design,  they  ore  unsurpassed 
by  cither,  while  on  the  Continent  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
thorn*  The  parochial  system  seems  to  have  been  more  firmly  rooted 
in  the  affection  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  of  any  other. 
Especially  iu  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  parishioners  took  great 
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pride  in  their  churches,  and  those  then  erected  are  consequently  more 
numerous  as  well  as  more  ornamental  than  at  any  other  time. 

Strange  to  say,  considering  how  common  the  circular  form  was  in 
the  countries  from  which  our  forefathers  are  said  to 
have  emigrated,  it  never  took  root  in  England.  The  ' 
round  chmches  at  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and 
London,  were  certainly  sepulchral,  or  erected  in 
imitation  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  The  one  known 
example  of  a  village  church  with  a  circular  nave  is 
that  at  Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex.  It  is  of  the  pure 
German  or  Scandinavian  type1  —  a  little  St  Gereon, 
standing  alone  in  this  form  in  England  j  but  a  curious 
modification  of  it  occurs  in  the  eastern  counties,  in 
tms  cnurch  1S  situated,  which  points  very 


distinctly  to  the  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  country      There  are  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  some  forty  or  fifty  churches  with  round  Western  towers,  which 


848.   Spire  of  Great  Leighs  Church.  Eoex  849     Tower  of  Little  Saxham  Church,  Suffolk 

seem  undoubtedly  to  be  mere  modifications  of  the  western  round  nave  of 
the  Scandinavian  churches.  At  page  331,  Laderbro  Church  (Woodcut 
No.  795)  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  a  circular  nave  attenuated 
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into  a  steeple,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  others  of  the  same  class 
in  Scandinavia.  It  was,  however,  in  England,  where  rectangular 
naves  were  common,  that  the  compromise  found  in  this  country 
became  fashionable.  These  Norfolk  churches  with  round  towers  may 
consequently  be  looked  upon  as  safe  indexes  of  the  existence  of 
Scandinavian  influences  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  also  as  interesting 
examples  of  the  mode  in  which  a  compromise  is  frequently  hit  upon 
between  the  feelings  of  intrusive  races  and  the  habits  of  the  previous 
inhabitants. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  round-naved  and  round-towered  churches 
existed  in  the  eastern  counties  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest; 
so  far  as  we  know,  none  have  been  described.  The  earliest  that 
are  known  were  erected  during  the  Norman  period,  and  extend 
certainly  down  to  the  end  of  the  Edwardian  period.  Some  of  the 
towers  have  perpendicular  details,  but  these  seem  insertions,  and 
consequently  do  not  indicate  the  date  of  the  essential  parts  of  the* 
structure. 

As  a  rule,  the  English  parish  church  is  never  vaulted,  that  species 
of  magnificence  being  reserved,  after  the  Norman  times  at  least,  for 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  9  but  on  the  other  hand,  their 
wooden  roofs  are  always  appropriate,  and  frequently  of  great  beauty. 
So  essential  does  the  vault  appear  to  have  been  to  Gothic  architecture 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
admit  that  any  other  form  of  covering  can  be  as  beautiful.  But  some 
of  the  roofs  in  English  churches  go  far  to  refute  the  idea.  Even, 
however,  if  they  are  not  in  themselves  so  monumental  and  so  grand, 
they  had  at  least  this  advantage,  that  the  absence  of  the  vault  allowed 
the  architect  to  play  with  the  construction  of  the  substructure.  He 
was  enabled  to  lighten  the  pillars  of  the  nave  to  any  extent  he 
thought  consistent  with  dignity,  and  to  glaze  his  clerestory  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  given  extreme  brilliancy  to  the  interior 
when  the  whole  was  filled  with  painted  glass.  Generally  with  a 
wooden  roof  there  were  two  windows  in  the  clerestory  for  one 
in  the  aisles  :  with  a  vaulted  roof  the  tendency  was  the  other  way. 
Had  they  dared,  they  would  have  put  one  above  for  two  below.  But 
the  great  merit  of  a  wooden  roof  was,  that  it  enabled  the  architect 
to  dispense  with  all  flying  buttresses,  exaggerated  pinnacles,  and 
mechanical  expedients,  which  were  necessary  to  support  a  vault,  but 
which  often  sadly  hampered  and  crowded  his  designs. 

So  various  were  the  forms  these  wooden  roofs  took  that  they  almost 
defy  classification.  The  earlier  and  best  type  was  a  reminiscence, 
rather  than  an  imitation,  of  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  or 
Westminster  Hall,  but  seldom  so  deeply  framed.  That  at  Trunch 
Church,  Norfolk  (Woodcut  No.  850),  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  the  form  adopted  for  the  larger  spans,  and  that  at  New 
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860.  Roof  at  Trunch  Church     CFrom  a  Drawing  by  II  Glutton  ) 


an. 


Roof  of  Aide  In  New  Walstogham  Church, 
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Walsingham  of  the  mode  adopted  for  roofing  aisles.  Some,  of  course, 
are  simpler,  but  many  much  more  elaborate  In  later  periods  they 
become  natter,  and  more  like  the  panelled  ceiling  of  a  hall  or  chamber  ; 
but  they  were  always  perfectly  truthful  in  construction,  and  the  lead 
was  laid  directly  on  the  boarded  framing.  They  thus  avoided  the 
double  roof,  which  was  so  inherent  a  defect  in  the  vaulted  forms, 
where  the  stone  ceiling  required  to  be  protected  externally  by  a  true 
roof. 

Among  so  many  examples  it  is  difficult  to  select  one  which  shall 
represent  the  class,  but  the  annexed  plan  of  "Walpole  St.  Peter's, 
Norfolk,  will  suffice  to  explain  the  typical 
arrangement  of  an  English  parish  church.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  nave  had  aisles,  and 
was  lighted  by  a  clerestory  The  chancel  was 
narrow  and  deep,  without  aisles,  and  with  a 
square  termination.  There  was  one  tower, 
with  a  belfry,  generally,  but  not  always,  at  the 
west  end  ;  and  the  principal  entrance  was  by  a 
south  door,  usually  covered  by  a  porch  of  more 
or  less  magnificence,  frequently,  as  in  this 
instance,  vaulted,  and  with  a  muniment  room 
or  library  chamber  over  it. 

Often,  as  at  Coventry,  Boston,  and  other 
places,  these  churches  with  the  above  described 
arrangements  almost  reached  the  dimensions  of 
small  cathedrals,  the  towers  and  spires  matching 
those  of  the  proudest  ecclesiastical  edifices  ,  and  in  many  instances 
the  details  of  their  tracery  and  the  beauty  of  their  sculptured 
ornaments  are  quite  equal  bo  anything  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese. 

DETAILS 

When  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
decorative  details  of  French  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  play  of  fancy 
and  the  delicacy  of  execution,  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  the  French  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  far  excelled  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  classical  art  that  remained  in  the  country,  especially 
in  the  south,  where  the  barbarian  influence  never  really  made  itself 
felt,  and  whence  the  feeling  gradually  spread  northwards  ,  and  may 
be  traced  in  the  quasi-classical  details  of  the  best  French  examples  of 
the  13th  century,  even  in  the  Isle  de  France.  More  also  should  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  feeling  for  art,  which  still  characterises  the 
French  xuition,  and  has  influenced  it  ever  since  its  people  became 
builders. 
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Though  the  English  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  French  in  this 
respect,  there  is  still  a  solidity  and  appropriateness  of  purpose  in  their 
details  which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  fancy.  There  is 
also  in  this  country  a  depth  of  cutting  and  a  richness  of  form,  arising 
from  the  details  being  so  often  imitated  from  wood-carving,  which  is 
architecturally  more  valuable  than  the  more  delicate  exuberance  of 
French  examples. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  figure-sculpture 
as  a  mode  of  decoration.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  this  country  is 
anything  to  be  found  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  sculptural 
Bibles  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  Bourges,  and  other  great  cathedrals  of 
France;  even  such  at  Poitiers,  Aries,  St.  Gilles,  are  richer  in  this 
respect  than  many  of  our  largest  churches  It  is  true  that  the 
sculptures  of  the  facade  at  Wells,  or  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 


staircase  at  Canterbury  Cathedral 


and  the  facade  of  Croyland  Abbey,  are  quite  equal  in  merit  to  any- 
thing of  the  same  period  on  the  Continent  ,  and,  had  there  been 
the  same  demand,  we  might  have  done  as  well  or  better  than  any 
other  nation.  Whether  it  arose  from  a  latent  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  Second  Commandment,  or  a  cropping  out  of  Saxon  feeling, 
certain  it  is  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  the  Lady  Chapel  at 
Ely,  figure-sculpture  gradually  died  out  in  England  In  the  14th 
century  it  was  not  essential;  in  the  15th  and  16th  it  was  subordinate 
to  the  architectural  details,  and  in  this  respect  the  people  became 
Protestant  long  before  they  thought  of  protesting  against  the  pope  arid 
the  papist  form  of  worship. 

As  already  hinted  at,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
richness  of  English  decorative  carving  is  due  to  the  employment,  in 
early  times,  of  wood  as  a  building  material  in  preference  to  stone,  It 
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is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  understand  how  such  a  form  of  decorative 
arch  as  that  on  the  old  staircase  at  Canterbury  could  have  arisen  from 
any  exigency  of  stone  construction ,  but  it  displays  all  that  freedom 
of  form  and  richness  of  carving  that  might  easily  arise  from  the 
employment  of  timber. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Norman 
gateway  at  Bristol  (Woodcut  No.  854) ,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 


854.  Norman  Gateway,  College  Green,  LsristoL    (Cath  Eb  ) 

typical  specimen  of  the  style — sober,  and  constructive,  yet  rich— 
without  a  vestige  of  animal  life,  but  with  such  forms  as  an  ivory  or 
wood  carver  might  easily  invent,  and  would  certainly  adopt. 

The  great  defect  of  such  a  style  of  decoration  as  this  was  its 
extreme  elaboration.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  a  large 
building,  every  part  of  which  should  be  worked  up  to  the  same  key- 
note as  this ;  and,  if  it  had  been  done,  it  would  have  been  felt  that  the 
effect  was  not  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  What 
tl^e  architects  therefore  set  to  work  to  invent  was  some  mode  of 
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decoration  which  should  be  effective  with  a  less  expenditure  of  labour. 
This  they  soon  discovered  in  the  deep-cut  mouldings  of  the  Gothic 
arch,  with  the  occasional  intermixture  of  the  dog-tooth  moulding  (as  in 
the  nave  at  Lichfield,  "Woodcut  No.  812),  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  effective  discoveries  of  the  13th  century.  Sometimes  a  band 
of  foliage  was  introduced  with  the  dog-tooth,  as  in  the  doorways 
leading  to  the  choir  aisles  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut  No.  855),  making 
together  as  effective  a  piece  of  decoration  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  architecture, — more  difficult  to  design,  but  less  expensive  to 


Capitals,  Ac.,  of  Doorway  leading  to  the  Choir  Aisles,  Lincoln.   (Cath.  Hb.) 


execute,  than  many  Norman  examples,  and  infinitely  more  effective 
when  done. 

The  west  doorway  at  Lichfield  (A.D.  1275,  Woodcut  No,  856)  shows 
the  style  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  There  is  just  that 
admixture  of  architectural  moulding  with  decorative  foliage  which  is 
necessary  to  harmonise  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  building  with 
the  decorative  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  combined  with  a 
feeling  of  elegance  which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  refined  class  of  intellect 

Everything  in  England  of  the  same  age  bears  the  s*me  impress,  so 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  go  wrong  in  selecting  examples,  though  hopeless 
to  expect,  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  illustration,  to  explain  its 


860. 


West  Doorway,  Lichfield  Cathedral     (Oath.  Hb  ) 


Tomb  of  Bishop  Marshall,  Exeter  Cathedral.    (Cath.  Hb.) 


beauties.     The  niches  at  the  back  of  the  altar-screen  at  Winchester  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  that  combination  of  constructive  lines  and 
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decorative  details  which  when  properly  balanced  make  up   the  per- 
fection of  architectural  decoration ;  or,  perhaps,  even  better  than  these 


868. 


Tilple  Canopy,  Heckington  Church,  Lmcolnshiie 


869. 


Prior  deEstria's  Screen,  Canterbury  Cathedral     (Oath  Eh) 


are  the  heads  of  the  three  niches  over  the  sedilia  in  the  parish  church 
at  Heckington  in  Lincolnshire  (Woodcut  Bo.  858).  The  style  of  these 
examples  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can 
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be  found  on  the  Continent ,  and  thousands  of  examples,  more  or  less 
perfect,  executed  during  the  Edwardian  period,  exist  in  every  corner 
of  the  country  Bishop  Marshall's  tomb  at  Exeter  (Woodcut  No.  621), 


860. 


Doorway  of  Chapter-House,  Rochester  Cathedral     (Caih.  Hb.) 


though  somewhat   earlier,  displays  the  same  playful  combination  of 
conventional  foliage  with  architectural  details. 

After  the  year  1300,  however,  we  can  perceive  a  change  gradually 
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creeping  over  the  style  of  decoration.  Constructive  forms  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent ,  merely  decorative  features  being 
gradually  dropped  as  years  went  on  In  Prior  de  Estria's  screen  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No  859),  though  all  the 
elegance  of  earlier  times  is  retained,  the  principal  features  are 
mechanical,  and  the  decoration  much  more  subdued  than  in  the 
examples  just  quoted.  The  celebrated  doorway  leading  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Kochester  (Woodcut  No  860)  is  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  this  It  is  rich  even  to  excess,  but  the  larger  part  of 
its  decoration  consists  of  ornaments  which  could  be  drawn  with 
instruments  Of  free-hand  carving  there  is  comparatively  little  and 
though  the  whole  effect  is  very  satisfactory,  there  is  so  evident  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  mere  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  that  it  does  not  please  to  the 
same  extent  as  earlier  works  of  the 
same  class. 

TOMBS. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  objects 
of  decorative  art  with  which  our 
churches  were  adorned  during  the 
Middle  Ages  are  the  canopies  or 
shrines  erected  over  the  burying- 
places  of  kings  or  prelates,  or  as 
cenotaphs  in  honour  of  their  memory. 
Simple  slabs,  with  a  figure  upon 
them,  seem  to  have  been  all  that  was 
attempted  during  the  Norman  period , 
but  the  pomp  of  sepulchral  magnifi- 
cence gradually  developed  itself,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  13th  or 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  we 
have  some  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  existing,  and  the  practice 
lasted  down  almost  to,the  Renaissance, 
as  exemplified  in  Bishop  West's  tomb 
at  Ely  (1515-1534:),  or  Bishop  Gar- 
diner's at  Winchester  (1531-1555). 

At  first  the  tomb-builders  were 
content  with  a  simple  wooden  tester, 
like  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Canterbury ;  but  this  became  one  of  great  beauty 
when  applied,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  IIL 


861.  Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury 
Cathedral.    (Cam  Hb  ) 
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(Woodcut  No.  862),  where  its  appropriateness  and  beauty  of  detail 
distinguish  it  from  many  more  ambitious  shrines  in  stone. 

In  general  design  these  two  monuments  are  similar  to  one  another, 
and  must  have  been  erected  very  nearly  at  the  same  time — the 
difference  being  in  the  superior  richness  and  elaboration  of  the  regal  as 
compared  with  the  princely  tomb. 


862  Tomb  of  Edward  in  In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Although  this  form  of  wooden  tester  was  the  most  usual  in  monu- 
ments of  the  age,  stone  canopies  were  also  frequently  employed,  as  in 
the  well-known  monument  of  Aymer  de  Valence  (died  1324)  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  all  previous  examples  were  excelled  by  the 
beautiful  shrine  which  the  monks  of  Gloucester  erected,  at  a  con- 
siderably later  period,  over  the  burying-place  of  the  unfortunate 
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Edward  II.  (Woodcut  No  863).  In  its  class  there  is  nothing  in 
English  architecture  more  beautiful  than  this.  It  belongs  to  the  very 
best  age  of  the  style,  and  is  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and 


863. 


Tomb  of  Edward  II.  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.    (Oath  Hb  ) 


elegance  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  example  now  remaining. 
'  If  the  statues  with  which  it  was  once  adorned  could  now  be  replaced, 
it  would  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  the  Edwardian 
period  than  can  be  obtained  from  larger  examples. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  as  much  admired  then  as  now  •  for  we  find 
its  form  repeated,  with  more  or  less  correctness  of  outline  and  detail. 


864. 


TombofKflhopEedmanlnBlIyCathedraL  (Ctoh  Hb) 


at  Winchester,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  St.  Alban's,  as  well  as  "elsewhere, 
the  whole  forming  a  series  of  architectural  illustrations  unmatched  in 
their  class  by  anything  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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As  a  fine  specimen  of  the  form  taken  by  a  multitude  of  these  tombs 
during  the  last  period  of  Gothic  art  wo  may  select  that  of  Bishop 
Redman  at  Ely  (1501-1506).  Though  so  late  in  date,  there  is  nothing 
offensive  either  in  its  form  or  detail  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  appro- 
priate ;  and  though 
there  is  a  little  dis- 
play of  over-ingenuity 
in  making  the  three 
arches  of  the  canopy 
sustain  themselves 
without  intermediate 
supports,  this  is  excus- 
able from  its  position 
lx)tweon  two  massive 
piers.  It  is  doing  in 
stone  what  had  been 
done  in  wood  over 
Edward  III 's  tomb  at 
Westminster,  and  is 
one  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  quoted 
of  the  interchangeable- 
ness  of  wooden  and 
stone  forms  during  the 
whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  country, 
and  a  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence the  one  always 
had  on  the  other. 

Among  the  most 
beautiful  monuments 
of  a  quasi-sepulchral 
character  existing  in 
this  country  are  the 
crosses  erected  by 
Edward  I.  on  the  spots 
at  which  the  body  of 
his  queen  Eleanor 
rested  on  its  way  from 
Nottinghamshire  to 
London.  Originally,  it 
is  said,  there  were 

fifteen  of  these,  all  different  in  design.     Three  only  now  remain ;  one 
near  Northampton,  one  at  Geddington,  and  a  third  at  Waltham  (Wood- 


865. 


Walthain  Cross  (restored). 
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cut  No.  865). x  Though  greatly  dilapidated,  enough  remains  to  show 
what  was  the  original  design  While  extremely  varied  both  in  outline 
and  detail,  every  part  is  elegant,  and  worthy  of  the  best  age  of  English 
architecture. 

Had  it  not  been  the  custom  in  those  days  to  bury  the  illustrious 
dead  within  the  walls  of  the  churches,  this  is  probably  the  form  which 
sepulchral  monuments  would  generally  have  taken.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  examples  left  us,  we  can  have  little  doubt  but  that,  with  more 
experience  and  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  these  monuments  would 
have  surpassed  the  spires  of  our  cathedrals  or  parish  churches  in  every 
respect  as  architectural  designs.  Being  entirely  free  from  utilitarian 
exigencies,  the  architect  had  only  to  consult  the  rules  of  his  art  in 
order  to  produce  what  would  be  most  pleasing  and  most  appropriate. 
We  can  only  therefore  regret  that  so  purely  English  a  form  of  sepulchral 
design  began  and  ended  with  this  one  act  of  conjugal  devotion. 


CIVIL  AND  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  English  architecture, 
though  but  a  negative  one,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  municipal 
buildings  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Guildhall 
of  London  is  a  late  specimen,  and  may  even  be  called  an  insignificant 
one,  considering  the  importance  of  the  city.  There  are  also  some  cor- 
poration buildings  at  Bristol,  and  one  or  two  unimportant  town-halls  in 
other  cities ,  but  there  we  stop.  Nothing  can  more  vividly  express  how 
completely  the  country  was  Frenchified  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  than  this  absence  of  municipal  architecture.  Till  a  very  recent 
period  the  king,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop,  were  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  The  people  were  nowhere,  and  neither  municipalities  nor  guilds 
could  assert  an  independent  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  England  is  rich 
in  castles  beyond  any  other  country  in  Europe — especially  of  the 
Norman  or  round-arched  Gothic  age.  Germany,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  some  fine  examples  of  the  Kohenstauf  en  period.  France  has 
scarcely  any,  and  neither  France  nor  Germany  can  match  such  castles 
as  those  of  London,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Rising,  &c.  The  Welsh  castles 
of  the  Edwardian  period  form  an  unrivalled  ggodfcr  themselves ;  and  are 
infinitely  superior,  both  in  extent  and  architectural  magnificence,  to  the 
much-lauded  robber-dens  of  the  Rhineland ;  while  such  castles  as  Raglan, 
Chepstow,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  or  Windsor  are,  for  picturesque 


1  Mr  Scott  produced  a  free  copy  of  one 
of  them  as  the  Oxford  Martyrs'  Memorial, 
qirf  Edward  Barry  another  as  a  restora- 


tion of  Charing  Gross  Both  are  very 
beautiful  objects,  but  neither  of  tbein 
exhausts  the  subject, 
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Flan  of  Westminster  Ha]L 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in 


beauty  and  elegance  of  detail,  quite  unmatched  except  by  one  or  two 
ruined  strongholds  in  the  North  of  France  The  discussion  of  their 
merits,  however,  would  more  probably  come  under  the  head  of  military 

architecture,  which  is  excluded  from  this 
work,  and  cannot  therefore  be  entered  on 
here. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the  line 
exactly  between  the  castles  and  the  castel- 
lated mansion,  the  moated  grange,  and 
lastly  the  mansion  or  manor-house,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period,  had 
become  so  numerous  in  England,  and  form 
an  architectural  group  so  beautiful  and  so 
peculiarly  English. 

Taken  altogether,  there  is  perhaps  no 
class  of  buildings  to  which  an  Englishman 
may  turn  with  more  pride  than  the  educa- 
tional establishments  which  the  Middle 
Ages  have  left  him.  Though  in  some 
cases  entirely  rebuilt  and  no  doubt  very 
much  altered,  still  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  retain  much  of  their  original 
features,  and  are  unrivalled  in  their  kind. 
None  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  very  ancient  as  we  now  see  them.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  earlier  buildings  at  Merton,  the  greater 
number  owe  their  magnificence  to  the  days  of  Wykeham  (ob.  1426) 
and  Waynflete  (ob.  I486).  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

(1422-1470)  that  the  great  im- 
pulse was  given,  not  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  Universities, 
but  by  the  foundation  of  Eton 
and  Winchester,  and  other  great 
schools,  all  which  belong  to  the 
15th  century.  But  the  build- 
ing of  Gothic  or  quasi-Gothic 
educational  establishments  was 
continued  till  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1602). 

In  most  respects,  these 
colleges  *  resembled  the  mon- 
astic establishments,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  may  be  considered  as  superseding.  -The 
principal  difference  was  that  the  church  of  the  monastery  became 
subdued  into  a  chapel  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  inmates  of 
the  college.  In  ajl  tljes^  establishments,  whether  palaces  or  colleges, 


867.  Section  of  Westminster  Hall    Scale  50  ft,  to  1  in. 
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castles  or  manor-houses,  the  principal  apartment  was  the  hall,  in  some 
cases  subordinate  to  the  chapel  only  It  was  on  the  halls  that  the 
architects  lavished  their  art,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  are  most 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  architectural  features  Even  now  there 
are  in  England  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  halls,  either  entire  and  in 
use,  or  sufficiently  perfect  to  render  their  restoration  easy.  All  have 
deeply  and  beautifully  framed  roofs  of  timber  In  this  respect  they  stand 
alone,  no  wooden  zoofs  un  the  Continent  being  comparable  with  them. 


868. 


Hall  of  Palace  at  Eithazn 


Among  them  the  largest  and  grandest  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
hall  of  the  King's  Palace  at  Westminster,  as  rebuilt  by  Richard  II. 
Internally  it  is  239  ft.  long  by  68  ft.  in  width,  covering  about  23,000 
superficial  feet.  The  hall  at  Padua  is  larger,  and  so  may  some  others 
be,  but  none  have  a  roof  at  all  approaching-  this  either  in  beauty  of 
design  or  mechanical  cleverness  of  execution.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
quite  alone  and  unrivalled,  and;  with  the  smaller  roof  of  St.  Stephen's 
chapel  adjoining,  seems  to  have  formed  the  type  on  which  most  of  the 
subsequent  roofs  were  framed. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  at  Eltham  (Woodcut  No.  868),  which  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.,  is  inferior  both  in  dimensions  **nd  design  tp 
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that  at  Westminster,  but  still  displays  clearly  the  characteristics 
of  the  style.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  trusses  had  sprung 
from  a  line  level  with  the  sills  of  the  windows,  and  if  the  arched 
frame  had  been  less  flat,  but  that  was  the  tendency  of  the  age, 
which  soon  became  so  exaggerated  as  to  destroy  the  constructive 
proportion  altogether. 

"We  are  not  able  to  trace  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  hammer- 
beam  truss  was  perfected,  but  we  can  follow  it  from  the  date  of  the 
hall  at  Westminster  (1397),  to  Wolsey's  halls  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Oxford,  till  it  passed  into  the  Jacobean  versions  of  Lambeth  or  the 
Inner  Temple.  Among  all  these,  that  of  Kenilworth,  though  small 
(86  ft.  x  43  ft.),  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  It 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  adopted  for  halls  had  reached  its 
acme  of  perfection  (middle  of  15th  century),  when  the  details  of 
carpentry  had  been  mastered,  but  before  there  was  any  tendency  to 
tame  the  deep  framing  down  to  the  flatness  of  a  ceiling.  The  wooden 
roofs  of  churches  were  generally  flatter  and  less  deeply  framed  than 
those  of  the  halls,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their  being  smaller  in 
span,  and  being  placed  over  clerestories  with  little  abutment  to  resist 
a  thrust ;  but,  whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  they  are  generally 
less  beautiful. 

There  are  few  features  of  Mediaeval  art  in  this  country  to  which  atten- 
tion could  be  more  profitably  directed  than  the  roof ;  for,  whether  applied 
to  secular  or  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  framed  and  carred  wooden  roof 
is  essentially  English  in  execution  and  application,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  manifestations  of  our  national  art. 

Bid  space  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks, 
and  in  so  doing  to  explain  and  prove  a  great  deal  which  in  the  previous 
pages  it  has  been  necessary  to  advance  as  mere  assertion.  The  subject 
is,  ^n  fact,  practically  inexhaustible  j  as  will  be  easily  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  more  than  five  centuries  all  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  were  more  or  less  directed  towards  perfecting  this  great 
art-  -triests  and  laymen  worked  with  masons,  painters,  and  sculptors  , 
and  ^all  were  bent  on  producing  the  best  possible  building,  and  im- 
proving every  part  and  every  detail,  till  the  amount  of  thought  and 
contrivance  accumulated  in  any  single  great  structure  is  almost  incom- 
prehensibly 3j  ^  Qne  man  were  to  Devote  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  one  of  our  great  cathedralsn-^ssuming  it  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
Mediaeval  arrangements—it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  master 
all  its  details,  and  fathom  all  the  reasonings  and  experiments  which 
led  to  the  glorious  result  before  him.  And  when  we  consider  that  not 
"£  great  cities  alone,  but  in  every  convent  and  every  parish, 
oraghtful  professional  men  were  trying  to  excel  what  had  been  done 
and  was  doing,  by  their  predecessors  and  their  fellows,  we  shall  under- 
stand wfaat  an  Amount  of  thought  js  built  into  the  vails  of  pup 
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churches,  castles,  colleges,  and  dwelling-houses.  If  any  one  thinks  he 
can  master  and  reproduce  all  this,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  mistaken. 
My  own  impression  is  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  all  the  works  written  on  the  subject  up  to  this  day,  and  much  of  it 
is  probably  lost  and  never  again  to  be  recovered  for  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  future  ages. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.1 


Area. 

Length 
inside 

W-em 
Ton  era. 

Central 
Towere 

Height 
Nave 

Height 
Choir 

Width 

of 
Nave 

Width 
of 
Choir 

Width 
of 
Central 
Aisle 

Approximate 

Height  to 
Width 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Fe  t 

Feet 

feet 

Feet 

Feet 

York  .    .    . 

72,860 

486 

196 

198 

93 

101 

106 

102 

51 

1  to2 

Lincoln 

Ob,  900 

468 

206 

253 

82 

71 

80 

81 

39 

1       2 

Winchester   . 

64,200 

530 

140 

76 

. 

85 

35 

2-43 

Westminster 

01,729 

605 

220 

103 

75 

35 

3 

Ely.         .    . 

61,700 

517 

215 

170 

72 

7 

75 

. 

34 

2-1 

Canterbury    . 

56,280 

514 

152 

229 

80 

7 

73 

8 

33 

2  4 

Salisbury.     . 

65,810 

450 

.. 

404 

84 

. 

82 

. 

35 

2  3 

Durham  . 

55,700 

473 

164 

216 

74 

. 

81 

7 

32 

2  3 

Peterborough 

60,516 

426 

154 

143 

78 

79 

. 

36 

2 

Wells. 

40,680 

388 

125 

165 

67 

69 

. 

34 

1       2 

Norwich 

40,572 

408 

309 

73 

. 

70 

. 

26 

1        2  8 

Worcester     . 

38,980 

387 

m 

191 

66 

78 

9 

32 

1       2*45 

Vxeter.    .     . 

(5,370 

383 

.. 

.. 

70 

. 

72 

34 

1       21 

Llchfield  .    . 

33,930 

319 

192 

252 

55 

• 

66 

• 

28 

1       2 

*  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  Table  i->  quite  correct  in  all  details,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  present 
at  a  glance,  a  comparative  view  of  the  fourteeu  principal  churches  of  England,  and  to  show  at  least 
their  relative  dimensions 
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THERE  are  few  countries  in  the  world  in  respect  to  whose  architecture 
it  is  so  difficult  to  write  anything  like  a  connected  narrative  as  it  is 
regarding  that  of  Scotland.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  pau- 
city of  examples,  or  from  their  not  having  been  sufficiently  examined 
or  edited,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  art  not  being  indigenous. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  ethnography  of  art  would  suspect 
the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  of  inventing  any 
form  of  architecture,  or  of  feeling  much  sympathy  with  it  when  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Celtic  element  was 
more  predominant  in  the  country  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  the 
Teutonic  race  only  came  to  the  surface  with  the  Reformation,  when 
they  showed  their  national  characteristic  in  their  readiness  to  destroy 
what  they  could  not  build.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  must  have  been 
that  their  priests  were  strangers,  who  brought  their  arts  with  them 
and  practised  them  for  their  own  satisfaction,  in  despite  of  the  feelings 
of  their  flocks. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  Scotland's  architectural  story  seems  to  be 
this.  Till  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Edwards,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  styles  on  either  side  of  the  border  cannot  be  very  clearly 
defined.  In  Scotland  the  forms  were  ruder  and  bolder  than  in  the 
South,  but  were  still  the  same  in  all  essential  respects. 

After  the  days  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  hatred  of  the  English 
threw  toe  Scotch  into  the  arms  of  Prance.  Instead  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  South,  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  copy  the 
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Flamboyant  and  other  contemporary  styles  of  France,  till  at  last,  just 
as  the  style  was  expiring,  both  churches  and  mansions  are  almost 
literal  copies  of  French  designs.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  an  Irish 
element  is  strongly  felt  at  lona  and  throughout  the  West,  extending 
in  exceptional  cases  to  the  east,  as  at  Brechin  and  Abernethy  It 
can  also  be  traced  in  the  Lothians  in  the  chapels  and  smaller  edifices 
of  the  llth  and  12th  centuries,  and  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  which 
distinguishes  the  early  Round-arched  Gothic  of  Scotland  from  the 
Norman  of  England  Besides  these  three,  a  Scandinavian  element 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  Orkneys,  and  as  far  south  as  Morayshire ;  and 
even  Spain  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  design  to  Roslyn  Chapel, 
and  made  her  influence  felt  elsewhere 

All  these  foreign  elements,  imported  into  a  country  where  a  great 
mass  of  the  people  belonged  to  an  art-hating  race,  tended  to  produce 
an  entanglement  of  history  very  difficult  to  unravel.  With  leisure  and 
space,  however,  it  might  be  accomplished ,  and,  if  properly  completed, 
would  form  a  singularly  interesting  illustration,  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Scotland,  but  of  art  in  general. 

The  buildings  of  David  I.  (1124-1165)  gave  an  immense  impulse  to 
the  round-arched  style,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after 
his  time,  and  long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  in 
the  South.  It  is  true  we  find  pointed  arches  mixed  up  with  it,  as  at  * 
Jedburgh,  but  the  pillars  and  capitals  are  those  of  the  earlier  orders , 
and  the  circular  arch  continued  to  be  used  from  predilection  whenever 
the  constructive  necessities  of  the  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 

The  feature  of  English  art  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  best 
appreciated  was  the  lancet  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style  so 
completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned 
in.  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in 
the  dates  of  Scottish  buildings,  antiquaries  being  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  lancet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches  really  belong 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had  passed  through 
the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  tracery,  and  was  settling  down  to  the 
sober  constructiveness  of  the  perpendicular. 

Circle  tracery  is,  in  fact,  very  little  known  in  the  North,  and  English 
flowing  tracery  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland  It  is  true  that  a 
class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  everywhere  in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  both 
in  form  and  age,  much  more  closely  allied  to  French  Flamboyant  than 
to  anything  English  It  was  used  currently  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Richards,  and  even  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  the  border  monastery  of  Melrose ;  but  even  here  it  is  not  English 
Perpendicular,  but  an  original  mode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 
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only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
the  period. 

Of  Tudor  architecture  there  is  no  trace  in  Scotland ;  neither  the 
four-centred  low  arch  nor  fan-vaulting  are  to  be  found  there,  nor  that 
peculiar  class  of  perpendicular  tracery  which  distinguished  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  in  the  South.  At  that  period  the  Scotch  still 
adhered  to  their  Flamboyant  style,  and  such  attempts  as  they  did 
make  at  Perpendicular  work  were  so  clumsy  and  unconstructive  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that,  like  the  French,  they  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  so  poor  and  thinly-populated  a  country  as  Scotland  was  in  the 
llth  century,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  the  great  ecclesi- 


869. 


Window,  Lenchars    (From  a  Drawing  by  R  W.  Billings 


astical  establishments  that  are  found  in  the  South.  The  churches 
seem  at  this  age  to  have  been  cells  or  small  chapels,  such  as  that  at 
Leuchars  or  Dalmeny,  closely  resembling  St.  Clement's  church  at 
Trondhjem,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  contemporary  edifices  so 
frequently  found  in  Ireland. 

Leuchars  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  class,  of  which,  like  the  contemporary  chapel  at  Cashel,  which 
it  much  resembles,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type.  Its  details  are 


1  The  illustrations  in  this  chapter  being 
taken  from  the  beautiful  work  by  B  "VT 
Billings,  entitled  'The  Baronial  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,' 
the  source  of  each,  will  not  be  specified, 
except  when  it  forms  an  exception  to  this 


rule  Mr  Billings'  work  is  certainly  the 
most  correct  and  beautiful  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject,  and  if  completed 
with  the  necessary  plans  and  architectural 
details,  would  be  unrivalled  as  a  mono- 
graph of  an  architectural  province. 
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not  only  rich,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  bold  and  elegant 
at  the  same  time.  Both  internally  and  externally,  the  ornament  is 
applied  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  the  beauty  of  the  art  makes 
up  for  the  smallness  of  dimensions,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  in  Scotland. 

David  I.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  monastic  establishments  and  to  the  building  of  larger  churches. 
His  endowment  of  the  great  border  abbeys,  and  his  general  patronage 


870. 


Pier-Arch.  Jedbnrgh. 


of  the  monks,  enabled  them  to  undertake  buildings  on  a  greatly  ex- 
tended scale.  The  churches  of  Jedburgh  and  ELelso,  as  we  now  find 
them,  belong  either  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.  They  display  all  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  iNbrman 
period,  used  in  this  instance  not  experimentally,  as  was  too  often  the 
case  in  England,  bu*  as  a  well-understood  style,  whose  features  were 
fully  perfected.  So  far  from  striving  after  novelty,  the  Scotch  archi- 
tects were  looking  backwards,  and  culling  the  beauties  of  a  long- 
established  style.  The  great  arch  under  the  tower  of  Kelso  is  certainly 
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a  well-understood  example  of  the  pointed-arched  architecture  of  the 
13th  century,  while  around  it  and  above  it  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
circular-headed  openings,  combined  generally  with  the  beaded  shafts 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  whole  is  used  with 
a  Doric  simplicity  and  boldness  which  is  very  remarkable.  Sometimes, 
it  must  be  confessed,  this  independence  of  constraint  is  carried  a  little 
too  far,  as  in  the  pier-arches  at  Jedburgh  (Woodcut  No.  870),  which 
are  thrown  across  between  the  circular  pillars  without  any  subordinate 
shaft  or  apparent  support.  This  was  a  favourite  trick  of  the  later 
Gothic  architects  of  Germany,  though  seldom  found  at  this  early 


Arches  in  Kelso  Abbey. 


period. »  Here  the  excessive  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  measure 
excuses  it. 

Besides  the  general  grandeur  of  their  designs,  a  great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  these  abbeys  is  of  the  richest  and  best  class  of  the  age.  The 
favourite  form,  as  at  Leuchars,  is  that  of  circular  arches  intersecting 
one  another,  so  as  to  form  pointed  sub-arches,  and  these  are  generally 
ornamented  with  all  the  elaborate  intricacy  of  the  period,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Woodcut  No.  871,  taken  from  Kelso  Abbey  Church. 

While  these  great  abbeys  were  being  erected  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  was  founded  at 
the  other  extremity,  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys.  This  building  was 
conurenced  1137,  and  carried  on  with  vigour  lor  some  time.  The  first 
three  arches  of  the  choir  (Woodcut  No.  872)  are  all  that  can  certainly 
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be   identified   as  belonging  to  that  period.     The  arch  of  the  tower 
belongs  probably  to  the  14th  century,  and  the  vaulting  can  hardly  be 


872. 


PUn  and  three  Bays  of  Choir,  KWewall  Cathedral. 

much  earlier.  The  three  arches  beyond  this  are  still  circular,  though 
with  mouldings  of  a  late  period.  It  is  said  that  these  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  16th  century. 
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Farther  south,  arches  of  this  late  age  could  not  have  been  built  in 
such  an  ancient  style,  but  we  can  believe  that  in  that  remote  corner 
the  old  familiar  modes  were  retained  in  spite  of  changing  fashion; 


and  the  consequence  is  that,  though  the  building  of  this  cathedral  was 
carried  on  at  intervals  during  400  years,  it  is  at  first  sight  singularly 
uniform  in  style,  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  old  Norman 
building,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut. 

The  cathedral  of  Glasgow  (Woodcut  No.  878)  is  almost  the  only 
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other  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Scotland  which  retains  its 
original  features  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  characteristic  buildings  to  be  found  in  the 
country 

The  bishopric  was  founded  by  David  L,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
several  destructions  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  commenced, 
probably  about  the  year  1240.  The  crypt  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 


1   Plan  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
2.  Plan  of  Crypt,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


B14. 


(From  J.  OoUie's  Description  of  this  Church.) 


tower  and  spire  to  the  15th.  The  central  aisle  never  having  been 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  all  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  such  expedients,  and  thus  to 
give  the  whole  outline  a  degree  of  solidity  and  repose  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  accords  perfectly  with  the  simple  lancet 
openings  which  prevail  throughout. 

The  whole  length  of  the  building  externally,  exclusive  of  the 
western  towers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  is  300 
feet,  the  breadth  73,  and  the  area  about  26,400  feet,  so  that  it  is  far 
from  being  a  large  building;  but  its  situation  is  so  good,  and  its 
design  and  proportion  so  appropriate  and  satisfactory  throughout, 
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that  it  is  more  imposing  than  many  others  o£  twice  its  dimensions 
The  spire,  which  is  219  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  church, 
is  in  perfect  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  in  dimensions 
and  outline,  and  aids  very  much  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  glory  of  this  cathedral  is  its  crypt,  which  is  unrivalled  in 
Britain,  and  indeed  perhaps  in  Europe.  Almost  all  the  crypts  now 
found  in  England  were  built  during  the  Norman  period,  or  very 
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View  m  Crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 


early  in  the  pointed  style.  That  at  Glasgow,  however,  belongs  to  the 
perfected  style  of  the  13th  century,  and  as  the  ground  falls  rapidly 
towards  the  west,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  give  it  all  the  height 
required,  and  to  light  it  with  perfect  ease  Here  the  crypt  actually 
extends  under  and  beyond  the  whole  choir;  but  even  with  all  its 
adjuncts,  it  did  not  equal  in  size  the  crypt  of  old  St  Paul's.  There  is 
a  solidity,  however,  in  the  architecture  of  the  crypt  at  Glasgow,  a 
richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a  variety  of  perspective  in  the  spacing  of 
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its  pillars,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  o£  architecture 
in  these  islands 

In  the  crypt  and  lower  part  of  the  church  the  windows  are 
generally  single  or  double  lancet,  united  by  an  arch.  In  the  clerestory 
they  sometimes  take  the  form  of  three  lancets,  united,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No  877,  by  an  imperfect  kind  of  tracery,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  building  than  the  more  complex  form  pre- 


878. 


East  End  of  Olaagow  OathedraL 


valent  in  England  at  the  same  period.  In  the  south  transept,  and 
some  of  the  later  additions,  there  is  a  tracery  of  considerable  elabora- 
tion and  beauty  of  design. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  building  in  Scotland  is,  or  was,  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin.  The  province  of  Moray,  in  which  it  was  situated, 
was  so  remote  that  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  undisturbed 
by  the  English  wars,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  erected 
during  the  Edwardian  period,  with  all  the  beautiful  details  of  that  age. 
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The  seat  of  the  see  was  removed  from  Spynie  to  Elgin  in  the  year  1223, 
and  the  cathedral  commenced  contemporaneously  with  those  of  Amiens 
and  Salisbury.  AH  that  now  remains  of  this  period  is  the  fragment 


879. 


Bart  Bnd,  Elgin  CrtbedraL 
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doorway  (Woodcut  No  881)  show  that  in  other  respects  the  style  was 

at   that  period  as  far  advanced  as  in  England     The  cathedral  was 

burnt  down   in   1270,  and  again  partially  in  1390.     The  choir  and 

other  parts  which  still  remain  were  built  subsequently  to  the  first 

conflagration  and  escaped  the  second.     These  parts  appear  at  first 

sight  to  belong  to  the  lancet  style  of  the  previous  century,  but  used 

with  the  details  and   tracery  of  the  Edwardian  period,  and  with  a 

degree   of   beauty   hardly   surpassed  anywhere.     As  compared   with 

English   cathedrals,  that   at  Elgin  must  be  considered  as  a  small 

church,  being  only  253  ft.  in  length  internally,  and  82  wide  across  the 

five  aisles  of  the  nave.     It  is  very  beautifully  arranged,  and  on  the 

whole  is  perhaps  more  elegant  in  plan 

than  any  of  the  Southern  examples.     As 

a   mechanical   design,  its  worst  fault  is 

that    the   piers  supporting  the    central 

tower  want  strength  and  accentuation. 

As    will    be    seen   from    the    plan,   an 

attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  weight 

of  the  tower  on  the  transept  walls,  which 

are  built  solid  for  this  purpose  ;  but  this 

was  artistically  a  mistake,  while  mechani- 

cally it  caused  the  destruction  of    the 

tower    at    the    beginning    of    the    last 

century.     The  choir  (see  "Woodcut  No. 

879)  is  terminated  by  what  is  virtually 

a  great    oast   window,  but    with    piers 

between,    the    compartments   instead  of 

mullions.     As  an  architectural  object  this 

is    a  far    more  stable  and  appropriate 


than  a  great    mullioned    Window   882   Flan  of  Elgin  Cathedral     (From  an 
1.1      ^i     a.     n  TT     i          j     J.-L         •     -n      i       i        Original  Plan.)    Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 

like  that  of  York  and  others  in  England. 

But  the  latter  must  be  judged  of  as  frames  for  glass  pictures,  which 
Elgin  is  by  no  means  so  well  suited  to  display  Its  details,  however, 
are  exquisite,  and  the  whole  design  very  rich  and  beautiful 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  chapter-house  were 
rebuilt  after  the  last  destruction,  and  belong  to  the  15th  century. 
These  parts,  though  very  charming,  display  generally  the  faults  of  the 
Scotch  Flamboyant  style,  and  show  a  certain  amount  of  heaviness  and 
clumsiness  mixed  with  the  flowing  and  unconstructive  lines  of  this 
class  of  tracery,  which  nothing  could  redeem  but  the  grace  and  elegance 
with  which  the  UYench  always  used  it. 

Next  in,  beauty  to  EJJgin  Cathedral  is  the  well-known  abbey  at 
Melrose.  This,  though  founded  contemporaneously  with  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso,  was  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and, 
owing  to  its  situation  near  the  border,  shows  much  more  affinity  to 
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the  English  style  than  the  building  last  described.  The  nave,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  of  its  aisle  (Woodcut  No.  8S3),  is  of  a  bold, 
solid  style  of  architecture,  with  a  vault  of  considerable  richness.  The 
window  of  the  south  transept  is  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  flowing 
tracery  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  its  great  east  window  (Woodcut 
No.  884),  as  before  remarked,  is  almost  the  only  example  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style  in  the  North,  and  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
on  this  aide  of  the  Tweed. 


888. 


AlBle  in  Melrose  Abbey 


Few  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Scotland  are  so  well  known, 
or  have  been  so  much  admired,  as  the  chapel  at  Roslyn  (Woodcut  No. 
885),  which  William  St.  Glair  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  year  H46. 

For  this  purpose  he  did  not  employ  his  countrymen,  but  "  brought 
artificers  from  other  regions  and  forraigne  kingdomes,"  1  and  employed 
them  to  erect  a  building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain*, 

Our  present  knowledge  of  styles  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  little 
doubt  that  his  architects  came  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  fact, 

1  Britton'g  'Architectural  Antiquities/  vol.  xiv.  p.  81. 
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there  is  no  detail  or  ornament  in  the  whole  building  which  may  not 
be  traced  back  to  Burgos  or  Belem,  though  there  is  a  certain  clumsi- 
ness both  in  the  carving  and  construction  that  betrays  the  work- 
manship of  persons  not  too  familiar  with  the  task  that  they  were 


884. 


Ewt  Window,  Melrow 


employed  upon.  The  building,  which  perhaps  exhibits  the  greatest 
affinity  of  detail  to  the  Chapel  is  the  church  at  Belem  on  the  Tagus, 
opposite  Lisbon  (Woodcut  No.  969).  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  well  be 
more  similar  than  the  two  are.  That  at  Roslyn  is  the  oldest,  having 
been  commenced  in  1446.  Belem,  begun  in  149S,  was  finished  appa- 
rently in  1511,  at  which  date  the  Scottish  example  hardly  appears  to 
have  been  complete.  Roslyn  Chapel  is  small,  only  68  ft.  by  35  ft 
internally.  The  central  ^isle  is  but  15  ft,  wide,  and  has  the  Southern 
IJ,  2  F 
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peculiarity  of  a  tunnel-vault  with  only  transverse  ribs,  such  as  is 
found  at  Fontifroide  (Woodcut  No.  553),  and  in  almost  all  the  old 
churches  of  the  South  of  France.  The  ornaments  between  these, 
which  were  painted  in  the  earlier  esamples,  are  at  Roslyn  carved  in 
relief.  The  vault,  as  in  the  South,  is  a  true  roof,  the  covering  slabs 
being  laid  directly  on  the 
extrados  or  outside  of  it, 
without  the  intervention  of 
any  woodwork,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  the  chapel 
owes  its  preservation  to  the 
present  day.  Beyond  the 
upper  chapel  is  a  sub-chapel 
(Woodcut  No.  886),  dis- 
playing the  same  mode  of 
vaulting  in  a  simpler  form, 
but  equally  foreign  and 
unlike  the  usual  form  of 
vaults  in  Scotland 

Another  very  interesting 
chapel  of  the  same  class  is 
that  now  used  as  the  church 
at  Bothwell,  near  Glasgow. 
Like  Roslyn,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  unknown  in 
England,  though  common  in 
the  South  of  France,  of  a 
tunnel-vault  with  a  stone 
roof  resting  directly  upon  it 
It  is  not  large,  measuring 
only  53  feet  by  22,  inter- 
nally. The  beauty  of  its 
details,  however  —  late  in 
the  14th  century — and  the  simplicity  of  its  outline,  combined  with  the 
solidity  of  its  stone  roof,  impart  to  the  whole  an  air  of  grandeur  far 
greater  than  its  dimensions  would  justify.  Had  it  been  constructed 
with  a  timber  roof,  as  usual  in  churches  of  its  date,  it  would  hardly 
be  considered  remarkable,  but  it  is  redeemed  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally by  its  stone  roof.  As  will  be  seen  from  Woodcut  No.  888, 
the  arrangement  of  the  stones  forming  the  roof  is  very  elegant, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  form  of  battlement  frequently  found  afterwards  in 
Scotland,  though  generally  used  only  as  an  ornament.1 


887. 


Stone  Roof  of  Bothwell  Church. 
(From  a  Drawing  by  J.  Houeyman,  jun  ) 


Exterior  of  Roof  of  Bothwell  Church. 


1  For  the  drawings  and  information  I  debted   to   Air.  John  Honeyman,  jun, 
regarding  ppthwel}.  Church,  I  tap.  in-  I  architect,  of  Glasgow. 

?  F  ? 
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Ornamental  Arcade  from  Eolyroofl 
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The  chapel  attached  to  the  palace  at  Holyrood  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  at  Roslyn ,  being  infinitely  more  beautiful,  though 
not  nearly  so  curious.  The  building  was  originally  founded  by  David  I. 
in  1128,  but  what  now  remains  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  the  13th 
or  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  has  all  the  elegance  of  the 
Edwardian  style  joined  to  a  massiveness  which  in  England  would 
indicate  a  far  earlier  period.  Some  of  its  details  (as  that  shown, 
Woodcut  No.  889)  are  of  a  beautiful  transitional  character,  though 


891. 


Interior  of  Porch,  Duafermline. 


not  so  early  as  might  be  suspected;  and  others  (such  as  Woodcut 
No.  890)  have  the  rich  but  foreign  aspect  that  generally  characterises 
the  architecture  of  Scotland 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  is  still  sufficiently  entire  to 
be  used  as  a  church,  and  with  its  twin  western  spires  of  bold  castellated 
design  is  an  impressive  building;  but  it  has  a  character  of  over- 
heaviness  arising  from  the  material  used  being  granite,  which  did 
not  admit  of  any  of  the  lighter  graces  of  Gothic  art. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  must  at  one  time  have  been  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  but  fragments  only  of  its  east  and  west 
ends  now  remain.  They  suffice  to  show  that  it  was  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  Elgin  and  Melrose  in  beauty 
of  detail. 

Besides  these  there  are  in  Scotland  many  ruined  monastic  establish- 
ments, all  evincing  more  or  less  beauty  of  design  and  detail.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Dunfermline,  whose  nave  is  of  a 
bold,  round-arched  style,  very  like  what  Durham  Cathedral  would 


Window  at  Dunkeld  (restored) 


have  been  had  it  been  intended  (as  this  was)  for  a  wooden  roof.  The 
other  parts  display  that  intermixture  of  styles  so  usual  in  monastic 
buildings,  bold  billeted  arches,  as  in  Woodcut  No.  891,  being  sur- 
mounted by  vaults  of  a  much  later  date.  But  Scotch  vaulting  was  in 
general  so  massive  and  rich  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  archaeologist 
to  detect  a  difference  that  is  never  offensive  to  the  true  artist.  Among 
the  remaining  specimens  are  Dunblane,  Aberbrothock,  Arbroath,  and 
Dunkeld,  a  window  of  which  (Woodcut  No.  892)  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Scotch  flamboyant,  identical  in  design  with  one  still  existing  in 
Linlithgow  parish  church,  and  very  similar  to  many  found  elsewhere. 
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The  west  doorway  in  the  last  named  church  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  half  Continental  i  manner  in  which  that  feature  was  usually 
treated  in  Scotland. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  Scotch  unwillingly  abandoned 
the  circular  archway,  especially  as  a  decorative  feature,  and  that  they 
indeed  retain  it  occasionally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  with  the  details  of  the  period.  The  doorway  illustrated  in* 


893 


Doorway,  Linlithgow. 


Woodcut  No.  894,  from  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  mode  of  treatment,  and  so  is  the  next  illustration,  from  Plus- 
cardine  Abbey.  Similar  doorways  occur  at  Melrose  and  elsewhere. 
For  canopies  of  tombs  and  suchlike  purposes,  the  circular  arch  is 
almost  as  common  as  the  pointed.  Other  examples  are  found  at  Tona, 
though  there  the  buildings  are  nearly  as  exceptional  and  Continental 
in  design  as  Boslyn  itself — the  circular  pier-arch  is  used  with  the 


1  The  same  class  of  tracery  is  found  in 
the  Lambert!  Kirohe  at  Munster,  and 
generally  in  "Westphalia ;  some  specimens 


being  almost  absolutely  identical  with 
the  Scotch  examples. 
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mouldings  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  the  pointed  arch  is  placed  on  a  capital 
of  intertwined  dragons,  more  worthy  of  a  Runic  cross  or  tombstone 
than  a  Gothic  edifice.  The  tower  windows  are  hlled  with  a  quatrefoil 
tracery  (Woodcut  No.  896),  in  a  manner  very  unusual,  and  a  mode  of 
construction  is  adopted  which  does  not  perhaps  exist  anywhere  else  111 
Britain.  The  whole  group,  in  fact,  is  as  exceptional  as  its  situation, 
and  as  remote  from  the  usual  modes  of  architecture  on  the  mainland. 
The  early  Scotch  vaults,  as  already  mentioned,  were  singularly 

bold  and  massive, 
and  all  their  mould- 
ings were  character- 
ised by  strength  and 
vigour,  as  shown 
in  the  examples 
taken  from  Glasgow 
and  Dunfermline 
(Woodcuts  Nos. 
876,  891).  At  a 
later  period,  how- 
ever, when  the 
English  were  using 
perpendicular  tra- 
cery, and  when  the 
invention  of  fan- 
vaulting  was  begin- 
ning to  be  intro- 
duced, the  Scotch, 
with  the  flamboyant 
tracery  of  the 
French,  adopted 
also  their  weak 
and  unconstructive 
modes  of  vaulting. 
It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  as  poor  a 
vault  as  that  of  the 


894. 


Doorway,  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh 


lately  destroyed  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh  (Woodcut  No.  897), 
erected  contemporaneously  with  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  royal 
chapels  in  England  ;  and  not  only  in  this  but  in  every  other  respect  it 
is  to  the  Continent,  and  not  to  their  nearest  neighbours,  that  we  must 
at  this  late  period  look  for  analogies  with  the  architecture  of  the  Scotch. 
Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil  or 
domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  her  palaces, 
Holyrood.  was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  entirely  remodelled  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments  of 
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Window  ID  Tower,  Ion*. 
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ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  the  verge  of  the  Renaissance. 
Linlithgow  perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally,  and  a  noble 
courtyard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numberless  square  towers  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  none  of  these  can 
properly  be  called  objects  of  architecture. 


897. 


Aisle  In  Trinity  College  Chnreh,  Edinburgh. 

The  baronial  edifices  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  which  was  retained  in  this  wild  country 
long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable 
as  any  ^  class  of  buildings  erected  after  the  Middle  Ages,  both  for 
originality  and  picturesqueness.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  built  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  all,  when  closely  examined,  display  features  belonging 
to  the  Renaissance  style.  Their  description  would  therefore  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  subsequent  volume  than  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  SdotlancL 
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Oratories— Round  Towers— Domical  Dwellings — Pomestio  Architecture — 
Runic  Crobs  Decoration. 

THE  history  of  architecture  in  Ireland  forms  as  distinct  a  contrast  to 
that  of  Scotland  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  At  a  very  early  period 
the  Irish  showed  themselves  not  only  capable  of  inventing  a  style 
for  themselves,  but  perfectly  competent  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
had  an  opportunity  ever  been  afforded  them  But  this  has  not  yet 
happened.  Before  the  English  conquest  (1169)  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  whose  chieftains 
occupied  the  scant  leisure  left  them  between  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen,  in  little  wars  among  themselves.  These 
were  never  of  such  importance  as  to  yield  glory  to  either  party,  though 
amply  sufficient  to  retard  the  increase  of  population  and  to  banish  that 
peace  and  sense  of  security  which  are  indispensable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  softer  arts.  Yet  during  that  period  the  Irish  built  round  towers 
and  oratories  of  a  beauty  of  form  and  with  an  elegance  of  detail  that 
charm  even  at  the  present  day  Their  metal  work  showed  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or 
Italy  ;  and  their  manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste 
which  was  evidently  capable  of  anything. 

After  the  conquest,  the  English  introduced  their  own  pointed  archi- 
tecture, and  built  two  churches  in  Dublin  which,  in  dimensions  and 
detail,  differ  very  little  from  English  parish  churches.  But  beyond 
the  Pale  their  influence  was  hardly  felt.  Whatever  was  done  was 
stamped  with  a  character  so  distinctly  Irish  as  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  people  was  \  and  sufficient  to  prove,  with  our  knowledge 
of  their  antecedents,  how  earnestly  and  how  successfully  they  would 
have  laboured  in  the  field  of  art  had  circumstances  been  favourable  to 
its  development.  For  seven  centuries,  however,  the  two  races  have 
lived  together,  hating  and  hated,  and  neither  capable  of  comprehending 
the  motives  or  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  other.  It  was  not  that 
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the  Saxon  was  tyrannical  or  unjust,  but  that  he  was  prosaic  among  a 
people  whose  imagination  too  often  supplied  the  place  of  reason,  and 
that  he  was  strong  among  those  who  could  not  combine  for  any  steady 
purpose  His  real  crime  was  that,  like  the  leopard,  he  could  not  change 
his  spots.  He  belonged  to  a  different  lace,  and  the  Irish  have  always 
chosen  to  cherish  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  suffer  the  derangement 
consequent  on  it,  rather  than  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under  those 
they  hated.  Art  is  a  plant  too  tender  to  flourish  in  the  gaiden  of 
hatred,  and  it  has  consequently  been  long  banished  from  Irish  soil, 
though,  under  gentler  influences,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  more 
easily  revived  and  more  successfully  cultivated  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  art  in  Ireland  for  the  future,  the 
history  of  the  past  is  sufficiently  discouraging. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a  second-class 
edifice  for  a  metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches 
The  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  throughout  the  country,  there  is  not  one  cathe- 
dral church  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  or  magnificence,  though 
many  are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque  from  the 
state  of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries — they  are  nume- 
rous ,  and  many,  though  small,  are  rich  in  detail  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  is  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Cashel,  erected  in  the  15th 
century.  This,  like  every  other  building  of  the  Gothic  period  in 
Ireland,  shows  a  strong  affinity  to  the  styles  of  the  Continent,  and  a 
clearly  marked  difference  from  those  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  still  retain  their  cloisters,  which,  in  all 
instances,  have  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling.  That  at 
Muckross  (Killarney)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  sides  with  the 
details  of  the  15th  century.  That  at  Kilconnel  (Woodcut  No.  662)1 
looks  more  like  a  cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anything  in  the 
British  Islands.  None  of  them  seem  large.  The  last  named  is  only 
48  ft.  square,  though,  if  more  extensive,  it  would  be  out  of  place  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  parish  church  of  any  importance  which 
was  built  in  Ireland  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pale  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  there  should  be.  The 
parochial  system  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  Celtic  mind  at  all  times, 
and,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  state  of  Ireland  was  especially 
unfavourable  to  its  development,  even  if  any  desire  for  it  had  existed. 

1  The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter  are,  I  Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Architecture  and 
mth  one  or  two  exceptions,  borrowed  from  1  Geology  of  Ireland.' 
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What  the  Celt  desiderates  is  a  hierarchy  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
his  spiritual  cares  off  his  hands,  and  a  retreat  to  which  he  can  retire 
for  repose  when  the  excitement  of  imagination  no  longer  suffices  to 
supply  his  daily  intellectual  wants.  These  may  lead  to  a  considerable 
development  of  cathedral  and  monastic  establishments,  but  not  to 
that  self-governing  parish,  system  which  is  so  congenial  to  the  Saxon 
mind. 

View  it  as  we  will,  the  study  of  the  Mediaeval  architecture  of 
Ireland  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  only  too  truly  confirms  what  we  know 
from  other  sources.  It  does  not  even  help  us  to  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  Ireland  could  successfully  have  governed  herself  if  left 


Cloister,  Kilconnel  Abbey 


alone.  All  it  does  tell  us  is  that,  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of 
two  antagonistic  races,  one  of  them  has  certainly  failed  hitherto  in 
fulfilling  the  artistic  mission  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
it  seems  eminently  qualified  to  perform. 

From  these  causes,  the  Mediaeval  antiquities  of  Ireland  would 
not  deserve  much  notice  in  a  work  not  specially  devoted  to  that  one 
subject,  were  it  not  that,  besides  these,  Ireland  possesses  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  Celtic  style  of  architecture,  which  is  as  interesting 
in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local  styles  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  None  of 
the  buildings  of  this  style  are  large,  though  the  ornaments  on  many 
of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Their  chief  interest  lies 
in  their  singularly  local  character,  and  in  their  age,  which  probably 
extends  from  the  5th  or  6th  century1  to  the  time  of  the  English  con- 
quest in  1169.  They  consist  principally  of  churches  and  round  towers, 

1  Jfo  buildings  with  architectural  details  in  them  are  known  prior  to  JOO?  A.p. 
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together  with  crosses  and  a  number  of  other  antiquities  hardly  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work 

No  Irish  church  of  that  period  now  remaining  is  perhaps  even  60  ft. 
in  length,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most  common 
dimensions  being  from  20  to  40  ft.  long.  Increase  of  magnificence  was 
sought  to  be  attained  more  by  extending  the  number  of  churches  than 
by  augmenting  their  size.  The  favourite  number  for  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  this 
number  being  identical  with  that  of  the  7  Apocalyptic  Churches  of 
Asia.  Thus,  there  are  7  at  Glendalough  and  7  at  Cashel ,  the  same 
sacred  number  is  found  in  several  other  places,1  and  generally  two  or 
three  at  least  are  found  grouped  together. 

As  in  Greece,  too,  the  smallness  of  the  churches  is  remarkable. 
They  were  not  places  for  the  assembly  of  large  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers, but  were  oratories,  where  the  priests  could  celebrate  the 
divine  mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity  In  fact,  no  church  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman  Conquest  that  can  be 
called  a  basilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles  either  by  stone 
or  wooden  pillars,  or  possessing  an  apse,  and  no  circular  church  has  yet 
been  found — nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland  obtained  her  architecture  direct  from  Rome ;  while  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christianity  and  religious 
forms  were  derived  from  the  East,  by  some  of  the  more  southerly 
commercial  routes  which  at  that  period  seem  to  have  touched  on 
Ireland. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  even  of  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the  extreme 
enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  the  fact  2  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 


1  Seven  churches  are  also  found  nt  Scat- 
tery  and  Innv»  Caltrain  CIaie,Toiy  Island, 
Donegal,  Eattoo  in  Kerrv,  Inchclonn, 
Longford,  and  Arranmoie  m  Gal  way 

*  The  Rev  Professor  Stokes,  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  m  Ireland,  and 
published  in  their  Journal,  1891,  states . 
'•The  connexion  with  Egypt  of  the 
Celtic  Church  of  these  Western  Islands 
of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  cannot 
BOW  be  controverted."  He  points  «ut 
that  the  object  of  the  ancient  monks  of 
the  5th  and  6th  centimes  was  "not  to 
draw  large  assemblies,  but  to  get  as  far 
away  from  them  as  possible ;  and  assui  edly 
they  selected  a  lonely  if  not  a  *eurd  spot 
when  they  selected  the  SkelKgs." 


Profes-or  gives  a  Ions:  Iwt  °f  places 
whoie  specimens  of  these  island  monas- 
teries can  be  found;  the  best  example 
still  existing  being  that  of  Incheleraun 
in  Lough  Ree,  and  commonly  called 
Quaker  Island,  some  ten  miles  above 
Athlone,  where  six  or  seven  tiny  churches 
just  like  those  of  Glonmacnoisfi  (Wood- 
cut N<>  904)  or  Glendalough  (Woodcut 
No  902)  still  perpetuate  the  name  of 
St  Dermot  or  St  Diannaid,  the  teacher 
of  St  Eieran,  and  a  Celtic  saint  and 
doctor  who  lived  just  after  the  days  of 
St  Patrick  and  St  Bridget.  The  mon- 
astic cells  at  the  Skelligs,  which  are 
known  as  beehive  huts,  are  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  circular  in  plan, 
jn  both  cases  covered  with  cjomicaj.  roofs 
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the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach  Ireland  across  Great  Britain,  or  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  channels  through  the  Continent.  As  a  corollary  to 
this,  we  must  not  I6ok  for  the  origin  of  her  architectural  styles  either  in 
England  or  in  France,  but  in  some  more  remote  locality  whose 
antiquities  have  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to  enable  us  to  point  it 
out  as  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  generally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  island  of 
Inmsfallen  on  the  lake  of  Killarney  (Woodcut  No.  663).  To  the 
larger  churches  a  smaller  apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added 
to  the  eastward,  forming  a  chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between 
the  two. 

The  most  remarkable  of   these  now  existing  is  that  known  as 


899. 


Oratory,  InmsfaUen,  Killarney. 


Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock  at  Cashel  (Woodcut  No.  900),  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  year  1134.  It  is  a  small  building,  55  ft.  long 
over  all  externally.  The  chancel  is  12  ft.  square  internally,  covered 
with  an  intersecting  vault ;  the  nave  is  18  ft.  by  29,  and  covered  by  a 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs,  very  like  those  found  in  the  South  of 
France.  Externally,  as  shown  in  the  view,  it  has  two  square  towers 
attached  to  it  at  the  juncture  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  while  the  church 
itself  is  richly  ornamented  by  a  panelling  of  small  arches. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  principal  entrance  to  these  churches  is  from 


of  stone  laid  in  horizontal  courses  similar 
to  the  Treasury  of  Atieus  (Woodcut 
No.  124)  In  some  cases  those  chambers 
are  so  limited  in  height  and  width  that 
it  10  possible  neither  to  stand  upright  nor 
lie  down  in  them  with  ease.  These 
fceefcive  huts  are  apparently  the 


types  of  the  oratories  which,  though 
rectangular  in  plan,  are,  like  the  Oratory 
of  Gallerus  (Woodcut  No  917)  and  St. 
Kevin's  Kitchen,  GHendalough  (Woodcut 
No  902),  covered  with  roofs  of  stone  all 
laid  in  horizontal,  courses — ED, 
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the  vest,  opposite  to  the  altar.  The  chapel  at  Oashel  is,  however,  an 
exception,  since  it  has  both  a  north  and  a  south  entrance  That  on  the 
north  is  the  principal,  and  very  richly  ornamented.  The  same  is  the 


Qormac's  Chapel,  Cashel. 

case  at  Ardmore,  where  the  whole  of  the  west  end  is  taken  up  by  a 
bas-relief  rudely  representing  scenes  from  the  Bible,  and  the  entrance 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  On  these  principal  entrances  all  the 

resources  of  art  were  brought 
to  bear,  the  windows  generally 
being  very  small,  and  appar- 
ently never  glazed.  There  is 
a  doorway  at  !*reshford  in 
Kilkenny,  and  another  at 
Aghadoe  near  Killarney,  which 
for  elegance  of  detail  will  bear 
comparison  with  anything  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent  of 
the  same  age. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  churches  is,  that  they 
were  nearly  all  designed  to 
have  stone  roofs,  no  wood  being 
used  in  their  construction.  The 
annexed  section  (Woodcut  No. 
901)  of  the  old  church  at  Killaloe,  belonging  probably  to  the  10th 
century,  will  explain  how  this  was  generally  managed.  The  nave  was 
roofed  with  a  tunnel-vault  of  the  ordinary  form;  over  this  is  a 
chamber  formed  by  a  pointed  arch,  and  on  the  outside  of  $hese  J>wo; 


901. 


Section  of  Chapel,  Killaloe. 
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the  roofing  slabs  were  laid.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  continuous, 
the  upper  vault  was  cut  into  nbs,  and  the  roof  built  up  straight 
externally,  with  horizontal  courses  resting  on  these  nbs.  This  mode 
of  double  roofing  was,  perhaps,  a  complication,  and  no  improvement 
on  that  adopted  m  the  South  of  France  in  the  same  age  (Woodcuts 
Nos  312,  319),  but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the  roof  steeper  than 
could  be  effected  with  a  single  vault,  and  in  so  rainy  a  climate  this 
may  have  been  of  the  first  importance 

The  roof  of  the  Cashel  Chapel  is  of  this  double  construction ;  so  is 
the  building  called  "  St.  Zevm's  Kitchen  "  at  Glendalough  (Woodcut 


St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  Glendalough. 


No.  902),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  10th  century.  There  is 
another  very  similar  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in  various  parts  of 
treland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 

Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  style,  they  would  probably  have  applied  this  expedient  to  the 
roofing  of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attempted,  and  might,  in 
so  doing,  have  avoided  the  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Without  more  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  to  what  extent 
the  method  might  have  been  carried  with  safety,  or  to  say  whether 
the  Irish  double  vault  is  a  better  constructive  form  than  the  single 
Romance  pointed  arch.  It  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
wooden  roof  of  the  true  Gothic  style,  and  its  early  abandonment  is 
consequently  much  to  be  regretted. 

VOL.    II.  2   Ct 
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BOUND  TOWERS  AND  ORATORIES. 

The  round  towers  which  accompany  these  ancient  churches  have 
long  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  country ,  and  more  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  than  about  any 
other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 

The  controversy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  late  Mr  George  Petrie l  He  has  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built  by  Christians, 
and  for  Christian  purposes,  between  the  5th  and  13th  centuries ,  and 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  the 
remainder  to  be  either  of  a  different  age  or  erected  for  different  uses. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp, 
who  has  pointed  out  their  similarity  with  the  Fanal  de  Cimetiere 
so  frequently  found  in  France,2  and  even  in  Austria  (Woodcut  No. 
765). 

To  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eastern  practice  of  lighting 
lamps  at  night  in  cemeteries  or  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  this  suggestion 
seems  singularly  plausible  when  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
custom  did  prevail  on  the  Continent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  complete  explanation,  since  many  of  these  towers 
have  only  one  or  two  very  small  openings  in  their  upper  storey  ;  and 
there  is  also  the  staggering  fact  that  this  use  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
legendary  or  written  account  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  out 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  frequently  described  as  bell-towers, 
and  also  as  treasuries  and  places  of  refuge,  and  seem  even  better  adapted 
to  these  purposes  than  to  that  of  displaying  lights 

That  they  may  have  been  applied  to  all  these  purposes  seems  clear, 
ut  a  knowledge  of  their  use  does  not  explain  their  origin;  it  only 
removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this  very  remarkable  form  of  tower, 
or  why  they  persevered  so  long  in  its  use,  with  peculiarities  not  found 
either  in  the  contemporary  churches  or  in  any  other  of  their  buildings. 
No  one  imagines  it  to  have  been  invented  by  the  rude  builders  of  the 
early  churches,  and  no  theory  yet  proposed  accounts  for  the  perseverance 
of  the  Irish  in  its  employment,  at  a  time  when  the  practice  of  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  was  so  widely  different.  It  must  have  been  a 
sacred  and  time-honoured  form  somewhere,  and  with  some  people, 


1  *  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion.'  Dublin,  1845. 


*  See  Viullet  le    Duo.  *  Diotaoxrnaire 
d' Architecture,'  sub  "/anaZ." 
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previous  to  its  current  adoption  in  Ireland  ,  but  the  place  and  the  time 
at  winch  it  was  so,  still  remain  to  be  determined  1 

Although,  therefore,  Mr  Petue's  writings  and  recent  investigations 
have  considerably  narrowed  the  grounds  of  the  inquiry,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  set  the  question  at  rebt,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
towers  must  feel  that  there  is  still  room  for  any  amount  of  speculation 
regarding  such  peculiar  monuments. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  placed  unsymmetrically  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  generally 
of  a  different  age  and  different  style  of  masonry.  Their  openings,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  most  modern,  generally  have  sloping  jambs,  which  are 
very  rare  in  the  churches,  being  only  found  in  the  earliest  examples. 
Their  doorways  are  always  at  a  height  of  7,  10,  or  13  ft.  from  the 
ground,  while  the  church  doers  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  always  on 
the  ground  level  But  more  than  all  this,  there  is  sometimes  an  un- 
familiar aspect  in  the  detail  of  the  towers  which  is  not  always  observed 
in  the  churches  The  latter  may  be  rude,  or  may  be  highly  finished, 
but  they  rarely  have  the  strange  and  foreign  appearance  which  the 
towers  always  present 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  proof  of  their  Christian  origin  is  in  most 
cases  easy.  Woodcut  No  902,  for  instance,  shows  a  round  tower 
placed  ui/pon  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Christian  chapel,  and  which  must 
consequently  be  either  coeval  with  the  tower  or  more  ancient.  At 
Clonmacnoise  (Woodcut  No  904)  the  masonry  of  the  tower  is  bonded 
with  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  evidently  coeval  therewith,  the 


1  One  of  the  towers  m  the  East  that 
bears  most  directly  on  the  history  of 
these  lush  towors  is  that  discovered  by 
Dr  Tristram  near  Urn  Easas  It  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  at  page  145  m  Ins 
work  on  the  '  Land  of  Moab , '  but  unfor- 
tunately the  woodcut  is  taken  from  the 
side  that  does  not  represent  the  doorway 
with  the  cross  over  it  so  like  that  at 
Antrim  (Woodcut  No  907),  and  elsewhere 
Like  most  of  the  Irish  examples,  it  is 
situated  at  about  10  ft  from  the  ground 
There  is  no  other  opening  to  the  tower, 
except  one  on  each  face  at  the  top  It 
has  also  the  peculiarity  that  it  stands 
free  but  close  to  a  small  cell  or  chapel, 
as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  Irish 
towers.  The  one  point  m  which  it  differs 
from  the  Irish  examples  is  that  its  plan 
is  square  instead  of  being  cucular  This 
does  not  seem  so  important  as  it  at  first 
sight  may  appear,  seeing  how  many  cir- 
cular minarets  weie  afterwards  erected  in 


the  East,  which  must  have  had  a  model 
somewhere     Practically,  therefore,  this 


90S.     Doorway  in  Tower  at  Urn  Rasas. 
(From  a  Photograph.) 

Moabite  tower  may  be  described,  E&er-1 
me£,  as  a  square  In&h  round  tower. 
2  o  2 
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chancel  arch  being  undoubtedly  Christian  round  Gothic  of  the  10th  or 
llth  century.  At  Kildare  the  doorway  of  the  tower  (Woodcut  No  905) 
is  likewise  of  unquestionable  Christian  art,  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
design,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  earlier  than  the  foregoing  ,  and  at 
Timahoe  the  doorway  of  the  tower  is  richer  and  more  elaborate,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  a  style  so  closely  resembling  that  of  Cormac's  Chapel 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  only 
remarkable  difference  is  that  the  jambs  of 
the  doorway  of  the  tower  slope  consider- 
ably inwards,  while  all  those  of  the  chapel 
are"  perfectly  perpendicular.  Another 
proof  of  their  age  is,  that  many  of  the 
doorways  have  Christian  emblems  carved 
on  their  lintels,  as  in  the 


904 


Bound  Tower  and  Chancel  Arch  of  Fineens  drarcfa, 
Clonmacnolse 


90S.    Doorway  fa  Tower,  Kildare. 


example  from  the  tower  at  Donoughmore  (Woodcut  No.  906),  or  that 
from  Antrim  (Woodcut  No  907),  or  on  the  round  tower  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland, — emblems  which,  from  their  position,  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  in  relief,  cannot  Have  been  added,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  original.  When  we  find  that  the  towers  which  have  not 
these  indications  differ  in  no  other  respect  from  those  that  have,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  too  are  of  Christian  origin ; 
the  positive  evidence  of  a  few  being  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  mere 
absence  of  a  proof  in  a  far  greater  number. 

Antiquaries  have  enumerated  118  of  these  monuments  as  still  to  be 
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found  in  Ireland  ,  of  these  some  twenty  are  perfect,  or  nearly  so, 
varying  in  height  from  about  60  ft  to  130  ft ,  which  is  the  height  of 
the  imperfect  one  at  Old  Kilcullen.  They  all  taper  upwards  towards 


906.    Doorway  in  Tower,  Donoughmore,  Meath. 


Tower,  DC veniafa. 


••  c 


907    Doorway  in  Tower,  Antrim. 


Tower,  Kilree,  Kilkenny, 


the  summit,  and  are  generally  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  like  that  at 
Clonmacnoise  (Woodcut  "No  904),  though  not  often  constructed  in  the 
herring-bone  masonry  there  shown 

The  tower  of   Devenish  (Woodcut  No.  908)  may  be  taken  as  a 
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typical  example  of  the  class.  It  is  82  ft.  high,  with  a  conical  cap,  and 
its  doorway  and  windows  are  all  of  the  form  and  in  the  position  most 
usually  found  in  monuments  of  this  class.  The  conical  cap  is  sometimes 
omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  battlemented  crown,  though  this  is 
probably  of  later  date ;  this  is  the  case  at  Eoldare,  and  also  at  Kilree 
(Woodcut  !No.  909)  In  one  instance,  and,  I  believe,  one  only,  the  base 
of  the  tower  is  octagonal.  This  is  found  at  Kinneh,  county  Cork 
(Woodcut  'No.  910) l 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  is  that  of  Ardmore 
(Woodcut  Ko.  911).   It  is  of  excellent  ashlar  masonry  throughout,  and 


Tower,  Kmneh,  dock. 


Tower,  Ardmore. 


is  divided  externally  into  4  storeys  by  string-courses,  which  do  not, 
however,  mark  the  position  of  the  floors  inside  Its  mouldings  and 
details  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  nearly  coeval  with  Cormac's 
'Chapel,  Cashel,  and  that  consequently  it  must  belong  to  the  12th 
century.  It  stands  within  the  precincts  of  the  rude  old  church 
mentioned  above,  and  when  explored  not  long  ago  the  skeletons  of  two 
persons  were  found  below  its  foundations,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  was  a  place  of  Christian  burial 
before  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  laid. 

The  floors  which  divide  the  tower  into  storeys  are  generally  of  wood, 
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but  sometimes  of  masonry,  constructed  as  that  at  Kinneh  '(Woodcut 
No.  912).  There  are  no  stairs,  but  ladders  are  used  to  pass  from  one 
storey  to  the  next 

Several  instances  of  doorways  have  been  quoted  above.  Of  these 
no  two  are  exactly  alike,  though  all 
show  the  same  general  characteristics. 
That  at  Monasterboice,  for  instance 
(Woodcut  No  913),  has  an  arch  cut 
out  of  a  horizontal  lintel  extending  the 
whole  way  across,  while  that  at 
Kilcullen  (Woodcut  No  914)  has  the 
arch  cut  out  of  two  stones,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  usual  arrangement. 

The  windows  are  generally  headed 
with  two  stones  meeting  at  the  apex,  as  in  the  three  examples  given 
below  (Woodcut  No.  915)  ,  but  sometimes  the  window-head  is  either  a 
flat  lintel  or  a  single  stone  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  at 
Glendalough  (Woodcut  No.  916) 


Floor  m  Tower,  B3muah. 


918.       Doorway,  Monasterboice 


914.     Doorway, 


,  Kildare. 


915. 


Windows  m  Bound  Towere 


916.    Window,  Glendalough. 


Though  these  remarkable  towers  are  of  extremely  various  forms, 
differing  according  to  their  age  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
peculiar  Cyclopean  character  of  masonry  which  has  led  to  such  strange, 
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though  often  plausible,  speculations ;  for  though  neither  their  details, 
nor  their  masonry  would  excite  remark  if  found  at  Norba  m  Latium  or 
at  JEniade  in  Acarnania,  yet  here  they  stand  alone  and  exceptional 
to  everything  around  them. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied  by  the  Christians — they 
were  symbols  of  power  and  marks  of  dignity  They  were  also 
bell-towers,  and  lamps  were  possibly  lighted  in  them  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  But  perhaps  their  most  important  use  was  that  of  keeps  or 
£ ortalices ,  to  which,  in  troubled  times,  the  church  plate  and  other 
articles  of  value  could  be  removed  and  kept  in  safety  till  danger 
was  past 

As  architectural  objects  these  towers  are  singularly  pleasing 
Their  outline  is  always  graceful,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  form  is 
such  as  to  give  the  utmost  value  to  their  dimensions  Few  can  believe 
that  they  are  hardly  larger  than  the  pillars  of  many  porticoes,  and 
that  it  is  to  their  design  alone  that  they  owe  that  appearance  of  size 
they  all  present  No  one  can  see  them  without  admiring  them  foi* 
these  qualities,  though  the  peculiar  fascination  they  possess  is  no  doubt 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  mystery  which  still  hangs  round  their 
origin,  and  to  the  association  of  locality.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
tower  stands  alone  and  erect  beside  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  but  deserted 
church,  and  among  the  mouldering  tombstones  of  a  neglected  or 
desecrated  graveyard.  In  a  town  or  amid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
they  would  lose  half  their  charm ,  situated  as  they  are,  they  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  antiquities  of  Europe. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  antiquities  in  Ireland,' older  perhaps 
than  even  these  round  towers,  and  certainly  older  than  the  churches 
to  which  the  towers  are  attached  These  are  the  circular  domical 
dwellings  found  in  the  west  of  the  island,  constructed  of  loose  stones  in 
horizontal  layers  approaching  one  another  till  they  meet  at  the  apex, 
like  the  old  so-called  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  domes  of  the 
Jains  in  Jndia.  Numbers  of  these  are  still  to  be  found  in  remote  parts, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  what  are  properly  called  oratories,  like  that 
shown  in  Woodcut  No.  917,  taken  from  Mr.  Petrie's  valuable  work. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  worship  in  these  islands, 
belonging  probably  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
smallest,  being  externally  only  23  ft.  by  10  It  shows  the  strange 
Cyclopean  masonry,  the  sloping  doorway,  the  stone  roof,  and  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  subsequent  style,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  like 
some  things  in  Lycia  and  in  India,  and  so  unlike  almost  any  other 
building  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  antiquaries 
should  indulge  in  somewhat  speculative  fancies  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  such  remarkable  phenomena. 
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Ireland  is  not  rich  in  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  such  fragments  as  do  exi&t  show  marked  variations 
from  the  contemporaiy  style  in  England  Such  battlements,  for 


917. 


Oratory  of  Galleros.    (From  Petne'a « Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland.1) 


instance,  as  those  which  crown  the  tower  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  are 
identical  with  many  found  in  the  North  of  Italy,  but  very  unlike  any- 


918. 


Tower,  Jerpoint  Abbey. 


thing  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  give  a  foreign  look  to  the 
whole  building  which  is  very  striking. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  next  example  (Woodcut  No.  919)  from 
a  house  in  Galway.  Its  architecture  might  be  Spanish,  but  its 
ornamental  details  look  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  entwined  decoration 
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of  a  Runic  cross,  and  reminds  one  more  of  the  interlaced  work  of  the 
Byzantine  style  than  of  any  other  l 

Ballyromney  Court,  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No  920,  is  perhaps  the 


919. 


House,  Galway. 


most  usual  form  of  an  Irish  mansion  in  the  last  age  of  Gothic     After 
its  time  the  Elizabethan  became  the  prevalent  style.     All  individuality 


920. 


Ballyromney  Court,  Cork. 


vanished  with  the  more  complete  subjection  of  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  that  queen.    This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regretted;  but,  as  before 


1  Numerous  examples  of  Byzantine 
interfaced  work  of  all  periods  -will  be 
found  in  Cattaneo's  work  '  On  the  In- 


fluence of  Byzantine  Art  in  Italy  from 
the  5th  to  the  llth  centuries.' 
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remarked,  Ireland  is  interesting,  not  for  her  Gothic  so  much  as  for  her 
Celtic  antiquities,  the  epoch  of  which  closed  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
the  English  conquest  in  1169. 


921. 


Crow  at  Kelle. 
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SPAIN    AND    PORTUGAL. 

CHAPTER    I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


SPAIN. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Gothic  Conquest— Athnlf    .    .    .    . 
Moorish  conquest  ... 

Kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon 

established,  about  .  .  .  . 
Sancho  I ,  King  of  Ca-tille  .  .  . 
Alphonso  VI  unites  all  Northern 

Spain  into  one  kingdom 
Henry  de  Besancon — foundation  of 

kingdom  of  Portugal  .    .         .    . 


DATF8 

A  D.       411 

711 

760 
1005 

1072 
1095 


Alphonso  IIL— conquest  of  Toledo 
Conquest  ot  Cordova      .... 

„     „    Valencia    ,    . 

„     „    Seville  aud  Murda    . 
Ferdinand  el  ^tanto  died     .    . 
Alonso  el  S.iUo         .... 
Pedro  the  Cruel 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
Conquest  of  Granada     .     ,     .     . 


DATES. 
AJ>  1085 
122b 
12 18 
1243 
1252 

1252-1284 

1350-1369 

1474-1516 

1492 


SPAIN  is  one  of  those  countries  regarding  the  architecture  of  which  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  write  anything  consecutive  as  regarding  that  of 
Scotland.  This  does  not  arise  from  the  paucity  of  examples  nor  from 
their  not  having  been  examined  and  described,  but  from  the  same 
cause  as  was  insisted  upon  in  speaking  of  Scotch  art,  that  the  style  was 
not  indigenous,  but  borrowed  from  other  nations,  and  consequently 
practised  far  more  capriciously  than  if  it  had  been  elaborated  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

In  the  very  early  ages  of  their  architectural  history  we  do  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  making  rude  attempts  to  provide  them- 
selves with  churches.  These,  however,  were  so  unsuited  for  their 
purposes^  that  so  soon  as  returning  prosperity  put  the  Spaniards  in  a 
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position  to  erect  larger  edifices,  they  at  once  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
French  architects,  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  the  adaptation 
of  classical  materials  to  Christian  purposes  When  tired  of  the  French 
styles,  they  enlisted  the  Germans  to  assist  them  in  supplying  their 
wants,  and  Italy  also  contributed  her  influence,  though  less  directly 
than  the  other  two  In  the  mean  time  the  Moors  were  more  steadily 
elaborating  their  very  ornate  but  rather  flimsy  style  of  art  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  occasionally  contributed  workmen 
and  ideas  whose  influence  may  be  traced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  When  all  this  passed  away  with  the  Middle  Ages,  they 
borrowed  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  Italians,  but  used  its  Doric  and 
Corinthian  details  more  literally  and  with  less  adaptation,  than  any 
other  nation  With  these  classical  materials  they  erected  churches 
which  were  larger  and  more  gorgeous  than  those  of  the  previous  styles, 
and  admired  them  with  the  same  unreasoning  devotion  they  had 
bestowed  on  their  predecessors. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  this  peculiarity  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Some  nations  are  content  to  worship  in 
barns,  or  to  dispense  with  temples  altogether  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  they  should  have  no  architecture,  or  should  throw  it 
aside  as  the  Scotch  did  the  moment  they  could  shake  off  its  trammels 
But  the  Spaniards  loved  art  They  delighted  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence,  and  indulged  in  pomp  and  ceremonial 
observances  beyond  any  other  people  on  the  Continent. 

The  singularity  is,  that  though  endowed  with  the  love  of  architec- 
ture, and  an  intense  desire  to  possess  its  products,  nature  seems  to 
have  denied  to  the  Spaniard  the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  supply  himself  with  the  productions  so  indispensable  to  his 
intellectual  nature  We  can  perfectly  understand  how,  among  so 
Teutonic  a  people  as  the  Scotch,  architecture  should  be  found  planted 
in  an  uncongenial  soil  and  perish  with  the  first  blast  of  winter ;  but 
what  seems  unique  is  that,  planted  where  both  the  soil  and  climate 
seem  so  thoroughly  congenial  as  they  do  in  Spain,  it  should  still 
remain  exotic  and  refuse  to  be  acclimatised. 

If  we  knew  who  the  Spaniards  were  we  might  be  able  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  ethnography  of  Spain 
that  at  present  this  source  of  information  is  not  available.  The  term 
"Iberian"  hardly  conveys  a  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  The  first  im- 
pulse is  to  say  they  must  have  been  Turanian ;  but,  if  so,  where  are 
their  tombs  ?  Few  tumuli  or  rude-stone  monuments  exist  in  Spain, 
and  fewer  traces  of  sepulchral  rites  or  ancestral  worship,  and  these 
have  been  so  imperfectly  described  that  it  is  difficult  to  reason  regard- 
ing them,  but  unless  they  do  exist  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  no 
Turanian  people  lived  in  historic  times  in  Spain.  From  history  we 
know  that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  coast-line  at  least  all  round 
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the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  their  settlements  probably 
penetrated  some  way  into  the  interior  The  facility  with  which  the 
Moors  conquered  and  colonised  the  country,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  people  of  cognate  race  had  occupied  the  land  long  before 
they  came  there ;  but  this  hardly  helps  us,  foi  neither  the  Phoenicians 
nor  any  of  the  Semitic  races  were  ever  builders,  and  we  look  in  vain  in 
Spain  or  at  Carthage,  or  at  Tyie  or  Sidon,  for  anything  to  tell  us 
what  their  architecture  may  have  been  The  Goths  who  invaded  Spain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  must  have  been  of  Teutonic  race, 
Aryans  pur  scvng,  for  they  have  not  left  a  building  or  a  tradition 
of  one,  and  they  therefore  can  hardly  have  influenced  the  style  of 
their  successors  in  the  Peninsula  Even  the  Moors  were  scarcely  an 
architectural  people  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  Their  mosques 
were,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  made  up  of  fragments  of  classical 
temples  arranged  without  art  or  design.  Their  palaces  were  orna- 
mented with  plaster  work  of  the  most  admired  complexity  of  design, 
coloured  with  the  most  exquisite  harmony,  but  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  ornamentahst,  hardly  of  the  architect  It  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  elegant  and  refined  Oriental  race,  but  most 
ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  struggling 
for  freedom  against  the  invaders  of  their  birthright  The  Celtic 
element  must  have  been  the  one  wanting  in  this  "  olla  podrida  "  of 
nations  to  fuse  the  whole  together,  and  to  give  the  arts  that  impulse 
which  m  Spain  was  always  wanting1  All  the  other  elements  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  but  the  absence  of  this  single  one  prevented 
them  from  attaining  that  unity  which  would  enable  us  to  follow 
their  story  with  the  same  interest  which  we  feel  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  arts  in  France  or  England  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  in  Spain  is 
frequently  grand,  and  even  gorgeous,  though  never  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain  coincide  in  age  very 
nearly  with  those  in  this  country ;  far  more  nearly  than  with  France 
or  Italy,  or  any  other  nation  Before  the  era  of  the  Cid  (1066-1099), 
which  was  coincident  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there 
existed  a  style  similar  in  importance  and  character  to  our  Saxon 
style.  This  the  Spaniards  call  "obras  de  los  Godos,"  and  the  term 
may  be  practically  correct,  but  it  would  confuse  our  nomenclature  to 
call  it  the  "Gotiiic"  of  Spain.  "Asturian"  or  "Catalonian"  might 
nearly  describe  it,  but  for  the  present  some  such  indefinite  descrip- 
tion as  "  Early  Spanish  "  must  suffice 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  llth  century  it  was  overwhelmed,  as  in 
this  country,  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  French  designs  These 
eontmued  to  be  employed,  as  if  no  Pyrenees  existed  for  about  a 
»  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  14* 
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century,  with  the  round  arch  in  all  the  decorative  features,  but  with 
an  occasional  tendency  to  employ  the  pointed  arch  in  construction. 

By  degrees  this  round-arched  style  grew  into  an  early  pointed 
Spanish,  which,  like  our  own  lancet,  is  more  national  and  more 
characteristic  than  any  other  phase  of  the  art,  and,  like  it,  seems  to 
have  been  more  cherished  and  for  a  longer  tune  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  centuiy  a  new  set  of  French  patterns  were  introduced; 
but  while  French  cathedrals  with  geometric  tracery  were  being 
erected  at  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon,  in  the  provinces  they  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  simpler  and  more  solid  forms  of  the  earlier  style. 

During  the  14th  century  the  French  style  reigned  supreme,  with 
only  a  slight  touch  of  local  feeling  and  a  slight  infusion  of  Moorish 
details  in  parts,  till  in  the  15th  it  broke  away  from  its  prototype  into 
a  style  half  German,  half  Spanish,  with  all  the  masonic  cleverness 
so  fatal  to  the  style  in  Southern  Germany,  and  more  than  German 
exuberance  of  detail,  and  complexity  of  vaulting  expedients.  With 
these  the  style  continued  to  be  used  for  churches  as  late  as  in  England, 
and  long  after  the  classical  styles  had  become  universal  in  Italy  and 
fashionable  in  France. 

The  Gothic  style  was  not  entirely  disused  in  Spain  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  but  there  its  history  ends,  no  attempt  at 
a  Gothic  revival  having  yet  been  perpetrated  among  that  inartistic 
race.  It  may  come,  however,  but  they  would  adopt  Mexican  or 
Chinese  with  equal  readiness,  if  either  of  these  styles  would  provide 
them  with  places  of  worship  as  gorgeous  and  as  suited  to  their 
purposes  as  those  they  now  possess.1 


1  So  much  of  the  information  regarding 
Spanish  architecture  which  ib  contained 
in  the  following  pages,  is  derived  from 
Mr.  Street's  beautiful  work,  entitled 
*  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,'  published 
in  1865,  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  refer  specially  to  that  work 
in  the  text.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  plans  are  reduced  from  those  in 


Mr  Street's  book,  and  many  of  the  wood* 
cuts  are  also  hia  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  of  comparing  the  very  meagre 
account  of  Spanish  architecture  contained 
m  the  '  Handbook,'  with  what  is  said  in 
this  work,  they  will  at  once  perceive  my 
obligations  to  Mr  Street.  His  work  is  a 
model  of  its  class,  and  has  quite  revolu- 
tionised our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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EARLY  SPANISH  ROMANESQUE. 

As  might  be  expected  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  Spam, 
the  only  specimens  of  this  style  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
country  are  to  be  found  in  the  Astunas  or  in  the  recesses  of  that 
mountain  range  which  extends  from  Coruniia  to  Barcelona.  It  was 
in  these  regions  alone  that  the  Spanish  Christiana  found  refuge  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Moslems  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were  free  to 
exercise  then*  religious  forms  without  molestation 

Four  or  five  examples  of  tho  style  have  been  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  us  to  see  what  its  leading  features  were  The  earliest 
appears  to  be  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  said  to 
be  erected  A.D.  848.1  Another  is  San  Miguel  de  Lino,  which  appears 
to  be  nearly  as  old.  A  third,  San  Salvador  de  Val  de  Dios,  is  less 
important  than  the  other  two,  though  peculiar,  more  like  an  Irish 
or  French  oratory  than  the  others'  A  fourth  is  Santa  Oristma  de 
Lino,  San  Pablo,  Barcelona,2  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as 
these ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  others  which  have  escaped  notice 
from  their  insignificant  dimensions. 

Among  these  the  most  interesting  is  that  first  named,  which 
stands  at  Naranco.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut 
No  923),  it  is  unlike  any  contemporary  example  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Practically  it  is  a  Roman  tetrastyle  amphiprostyle  temple,  if 
such  terms  can  be  applied  to  a  Christian  edifice ,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  the  altar  was  placed  originally  in  one  of  the  porticoes, 


1  Parcerfsa,  •  Recuerdos  y  Bellezas  de 
EspanV  Asturiaa  p  78 
3  These  churches,  together  with  other 


mediaeval  monuments  of  Spain.have  teen 
published  in  the  '  Monumentos  Arquitec- 
tomcoB  de  Espafia '  See  Appendix,notel5. 
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and  the  worship  was  consequently  probably  external.  The  great 
difference  seems  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  lateral  entrance,  and 
some  of  the  communicants  at  least  must  have  been  accommodated  in 


Vww  of  Church  at  Naranco.    (From  Parcensa.) 

the  interior.  The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  differs  from  classical 
models  more  than  the  plan.  The  columns  are  spirally  fluted — a 
classical  form — but  the  capitals  are  angular,  and  made  to  support 
arches.  On  the  walls  also  there  are  curious  medallions  from  which 
the  vaulting-ribs  spring,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the 
style,  since  they  are  found  repeated  in  S.  Cnstina. 

The   chief  interest  of  this  building,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  the  Spaniards  in  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  trying  to  adapt  a  Pagan 
temple  to  Christian  purposes,  as  if  the  Romans  had 
left  no  basilicas  in  the  land,  and  as  if  the  Goths 
had     been     unable    to     elaborate     any    kind    of 
"  ecclesia "    in    which    they    might    assemble    for 
worship.      San    Miguel  and   Santa    Cristina    are 
adapted  for  internal  worship,  but  their  form  is  very 
unlike  those  of  any  other  church  we  are  acquainted  m    plnn  of  Churcb  at 
with.     The  church  of  San  Pablo  differs  essentially 
from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  complete  Christian 
church  in  all  its  essentials.     Though  very  small  (80  ft.  by  67),  it  is 
triapsal,  with  a  central  dome  and  all  the  arrangements  of  a  church, 
but   more  like   examples  found  in  the  East  than  anything  usually 
TOL,  n,  g  B 


Naranco 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in 
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known  in  the  West  Its  details  still  retain  traces  of  classic  feeling 
(Woodcut  No  925),  though  something  not  unlike  the  Jewish  candle- 
stick of  the  Temple  is  mixed 
up  with  ornaments  of  Christian 
origin. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 


924.  Plan  of  S.  Pablo    (From  <  Mon.  Arch  ') 

between  the  buildings  existing 
in  Catalonia  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  those  which  prevailed  in  tie 


925< 
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southern  Aquitanian  province  The  church  at  Roda,  for  instance 
(Woodcut  No.  926),  might  as  well  have  heen  found  at  Alet 
(Woodcuts  ]STos  549,  550)  or  Elne  (Woodcuts  JSTos.  560,  561).  It 
presents  a  complete  Gothic  style,  rich  and  elegant  in  its  details,  but 
the  parts  badly  fused  together,  and  not  well  proportioned  either  to 
each  other  or  to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Still  the  combinations 
are  so  picturesque,  and  the  details  so  elegant,  that  it  is  not  without 
regret  that  we  find  the  style  of  Alet  and  Roda  passing  away  into 
something  more  mechanically  perfect,  but  without  their  quasi-classical 
refinement 


PanteonofStlsidoro,  Leon.    (From  ParceriM.) 


Towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  architectural  province  we  find 
in  the  Panteon  of  the  church  of  San  Isidore  at  Leon  (A.D.  1063)  a 
contemporary  example,  exhibiting  a  marked  difference  of  style.  At 
the  time  when  this  and  the  church  at  Roda  were  erected,  Catalonia 
belonged  architecturally  to  Aquitaine,  and  Leon  to  Anjou,  or  some 
more  completely  Gothicised  province  of  France.  In  consequence,  we 
find  the  style  at  Leon  much  more  complete  in  principle,  but  very 
much  ruder  in  detail.  The  eastern  province  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Latin  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  must  have  been  far  more 
essentially  Gothic  in  blood,  and  their  style  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  impress  of  their  race. 
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EAELT  SPANISH  GOTHIC. 

After  three  centuries  of  more  or  less  complete  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Spam  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  mountain  fastnesses, 
the  tide  of  fortune  at  length  turned  against  the  Moors.  During  the 
course  of  the  llth  century  the  Ca&tilles  and  all  to  the  noith  of  them 
were  freed  for  ever  from  their  power.  Their  favourite  capital,  Toledo, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  in  1085,  and  from  that  time  the 

Christians  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the 
Moors,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  the  pro- 
spect of  recovering  the 
whole  of  their  country 
rom  their  grasp.  It 
was  consequently  a 
period  of  great  and 
legitimate  exultation, 
greater  than  that 
which  followed  the 
fall  of  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  infidels 
before  the  conquering 
arms  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  (A.D. 
1492)— an  event  that 
ended  the  drama  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in 
Spain,  which  the  con- 
quest of  Toledo  had 
commenced.  It  is 
between  these  two 
events  that  the  history 
of  Gothic  art  in  Spain 
is  practically  included. 
For  present  purposes  it  may  suffice  to  divide  this  history  into 
three  great  chapters. 

1.  Early  Spanish  Gothic,  commencing  about  1060,  and  lasting  for 
'two  centuries.  A  plain  and  simple,  but  bold  and  effective  style,  first 
borrowed  from  the  French,  but  latterly  assuming  a  local  character. 
Round-arched  when,  first  introduced,  but  adopting  the  pointed  form  in 
its  later  development,  though  still  retaining  the  rounded  form  in  many 
of  its  details  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  style, 


928       Plan  of  Santiago  diCompostella.    (Eeduced  from  Street ) 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  m 
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2.  Middle  or  perfect  Pointed  Gothic,  introduced  from  France 
about  the  year  1220,  when  Amiens  and  Salisbury  were  founded;  and 
used  in  the  plans  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon.  It  consequently 


^..iFT.jg; z=s 

tagoQrttetal.   ]itolor«tS(^Ti««^loota>8NOTth-aBt   ffromStrert.) 


overlaps  the  other  to  some  extent,  though  its  actual 

we  now  see  it  (except  in  plans)  must  probably  date  from  the 

part  of  the  13th  century.    It  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  moi*  thaa 
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200  years,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  it 

and  the 

3rd  period,  or  Late  Gothic  style,  the  duration  of  which  was  pro- 
bahly  hardly  more  than  one  century.  The  cathedral  at  SaUmanca 
was  founded  1513,  and  that  at  Segovia  1525;  and  these  are  the  two 
typical  examples  of  the  style,  which  in  minor  examples  continued  to  be 


980. 


Interior  of  S.  Isidore,  Leon.    (From  Street.) 


practised  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  but  latterly  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Renaissance  detail. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  complete  cathedral  in  Spain  is 
that  of  Compostella,  commenced  in  1078,  and*  earned  on  vigorously 
from  the  foundation.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  a  complete 
French  cathedral  in  every  respect,  very  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  57iS),  possessing  only  three  aisles 
instead  of  five  in  the  nave,  though  otherwise  very  similar  to  it  in 
arrangement  and  general  dimensions. 
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Its  internal  structure  is  also  that  of  the  French  cathedral,  and 
forms  an  instructive  point  of  comparison  with  our  English  examples  of 
the  same  age.  Up  to  the  string-course  above  the  triforium  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  examples  are  much  alike,  except  that  the 
section  of  the  piers  in  England  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  others. 
Above  this,  at  Toulouse  and  Compostella,  there  is  a  bold  tunnel-vault 


931. 


Cathedral  at  Ztunora.    (Prom  Villa  AmiL) 


with  transverse  ribs ;  at  Ely,  Norwich  and  Peterborough  a  clerestory 
with  a  flat  wooden  roof.  These  differences  in  the  treatment  of  the 
upper  part  mo  doubt  arose  to  some  extent  f  rom  the  difference  of 
latitude,  sufficient  light  being  attainable  in  the  South  without  a 
clerestory,  though  the  gloom  of  such  a  design  could  never  be  tolerated  in 
Normandy,  and  much  less  in  England. 

What  is  most  striking,  however,  at  Compostella  is  the  completeness 
of  the  style     The  piers  are  not  only  judiciously  proportioned  to  ifte 
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work  they  have  to  perform,  but  are  as  perfect  in  their  details  as  any  of 
the  contemporary  churches  in  Auvergne }  and  though  in  what  may  be 
called  a  Doric  style,  this  church  is  as  complete  in  itself  as  any  of  the 
florid  Corinthian  Gothics  that  succeeded  it. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  church  of  San  Isidore  at  Leon,  which, 
though  probably  somewhat  later — the  church  seems  to  have  been 
completed  about  1149 — presents  the  same  simple  style  in  the 
same  degree  of  well-understood  completeness,  all  the  lines  running 


932. 


Collegiate  Church  at  Toro.    (From  Villa  Amil.) 


through  without  confusion,  and  every  part  well  proportioned  to 
the  other.  The  foliation  of  the  transept  arch  may  be  a  peculiarity 
borrowed  from  the  Moors,  but,  as  used  here,  it  is  simple  and 
appropriate,  and  perhaps  better  that  a  roll  moulding,  which  would 
have  been  the  mode  of  treatment  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  interior  of  Zamora  Cathedral,  which  seems  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  year  1174,  though  wholly  in  the  pointed-arch  style, 
is  as  plain  and  as  little  ornamented  as  that  last  described.  Even  the 
interior  of  the  dome  is  plain  when  compared  with  its  exterior,  which 
is  varied  in  outline  and  rich  in  decoration,  like  most  of  those  of  that 
age  in  Spain.  AJS  in  the  f acade,  the  round  arch  is  employed  in  the 
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cimborio  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  tke  pointed  arch  as  a  decorative 
feature,  though  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fagade  and  under  the  dome  all 
the  arches  are  pointed. 

It  is  possible  that  these  interiors,  which  now  look  so  plain,  were,  01 
were  intended  to  be,  plastered  and  painted ;  though,  had  the  intention 
been  carried  out,  it  is  hardly  probable  but  that  traces  of  this  mode 
of  decoration  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should 
have  designed  a  facade  so  rich  as  that  of  Zamora  Cathedral  (Woodcut 
No.  931),  if  it  were  to  lead  to  an  interior  infinitely  plainer  than  the 
exterior  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  In  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Romanesque 
period  the  external  door- 
ways were  the  features 
on  which  the  architects 
lavished  all  their  art,  and 

Spain    was    certainly   not 

behind  the  others  in  this 

respect.     That  at  Zamora 

is  excelled  in  richness  by 

that    at    Toro    (Woodcut 

No.  932),  though  the  rest 

of  the  f agade  is  not  so  well 

worked  up  to  its  key-note 

as    in    the   last  example. 

Among  a  hundred,  one  of 

those  at  LSrida  (Woodcut 

No.    933),   borrowed  from 

Mr     Street's    work,    will 

illustrate  their  beauty,  and 

seems  to  force  on  us  the 

conviction   that   so  much  ess. 

labour    would     not    have 


Lerida  Old  Cathedral    Door  of  South  Porch. 
(From  Street ) 


been  bestowed  on  them  if  they  were  not  intended  to  herald  a  greater 
richness  within. 

In  this  last  example,  the  doorway  has  been  covered  by  a  porch  of 
14th  or  15th  century  work ;  but  occasionally  the  Spaniards  seem  to 
have  attempted  a  porch  on  the  scale  of  Peterborough,  as  in  the  church 
of  San  Vincente  at  Avila  (Woodcut  No  934).  In  this  instance  we 
have  only  one  arch  between  two  flanking  towers ,  but,  though  limited 
in  extent,  it  forms  a  very  noble  feature,  and  gives  a  dignity  to  the 
entrance,  too  often  wanting  in  Gothic  design.  Its  date  is  uncertain — 
probably  the  end  of  the  12th  century— but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
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the  richly  carved  doorway  within,  though  round-arched,  seems  to  be  an 
insertion  either  of  the  same  age,  or  subsequent  to  the  pointed-arch 
architecture  which  surrounds  it 


934. 


StnYlncente.Avila.   Interior  of  Western  Porch.   (From  Street.) 


Beautiful  as  are  these  details,  the  great  feature  of  the  Early  Spanish 
style  is  the  cimborio,  or  dome,  which  generally  occurs  at  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  with  the  transepts  Something  very  similar  is  to  be  found 
in  France,  especially  in  Auvergne  and  Anjou ;  but  the  Spaniards  seized 
upon  it  with  avidity,  and  worked  it  out  more  completely  than  any 
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other  nation ;  and  "with  their  wide  naves  it  afterwards  assumed  an 
importance  almost  equal  to  the  octagon  at  Ely.     One  of  the  most 


antern,  Salamanca  Old  C3athedraL   (From  Street.)! 


perfect  examples  in  the  early  style  is  that  which  crowns  the  old 
cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  935),  and  dates  about  1200.  As 
observed  from  the  view  of  the  exterior,  every  detail  belongs  to 
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the  round-arched  style,  and  in  France  would  certainly  be  quoted  as 

belonging  to  that  date,  or 
earlier  ,  but  when  we  turn 
to  the  interior  (Woodcut  No. 
936),  we  find  that  the  whole 
substructure  is  of  pointed 
architecture  True  it  is  the 
old  simple  Early  Spanish 
style,  yet  still  such  as  rathei 
to  upset  our  ideas  of  archi- 
tectural chronology  in  this 
respect.  The  internal  dia- 
meter of  the  dome  is  only 
28  ft ,  yet  it  is  a  most 
effective  feature  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  and 
gives  great  dignity  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  very 
plain  building. 

Without  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  style,  the 
dome  at  Tarragona  (Wood- 

836  SertionordmbonoatbalamaiKa  -,,4.    -\r-    QQQ\  -n«  „**.***«    J.T,A 

(From'Mon  Arch  dTEspana.')    No  scale.  cut   JNa  y^°)  illustrates   tne 

form  usually  taken  by  Gothic 

domes  when  resting  on  square  bases.  There  is  a  little  awkwardness  in 
the  form  of  the  pendentives,  which  do  not  fit  the  main  arches  below 
them,  though  at  that  age  the  Spaniards  might  have  learned  from  the 
Saracens  how  to  manage  this  feature  At 
Salamanca  the  mode  m  which  the  square 
base  was  worked  up  into  a  circle  was  by 
pendentives  of  Byzantine  form,  the  courses 
of  masonry  simply  projecting  beyond  one 
another  till  the  transition  was  effected, 
but  without  that  accentuation  which  was 
thought  so  essential  in  Gothic  art.  Above 
the  pendentives,  however,  at  Tarragona,  the 
form  of  the  dome  is  perfect.  The  windows 
•  of  three  and  four  lights,  and 


.      ™ 

Scale       the  whole  is  fitted  together  with  exquisite 

propriety  and  taste 

Although  borrowing  their  style  in  the  first  instance  immediately 
from  the  French,  the  Spaniards  developed  it  with  such  a  variety  of 
plans  and  details,  as  might  have  made  it  a  style  of  their  own  but  for 
the  fresh  importation  of  French  designs  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  Before  these  came  in,  however,  they  had  very  frequently  in 
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their  churches  adopted  a  form  of  external  portico  which  was  singularly 
suited  to  the  climate  and  produced  very  original  and  pleasing  effects. 
In«the  annexed  plan  of  St  Millan  at  Segovia  (Woodcut  No.  937),  they 
form  fourth  and  fifth  aisles,  opening  externally  instead  of  internally; 


038. 


View  across  Transepts.    (Prom  Street) 


these,  with  the  windows  over  them  and  the  shadow  they  afford,  break 
up  the  monotony  of  the  sides  of  the  church  most  pleasingly.1  Some- 
times the  aisles  are  earned  round  the  church,  so  as  to  form  a  portico  at 
the  west  end  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  Sometimes  tibiey  are  on  one  side 

1  These  external  porticoes  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  imitation  in  toe  climate 
of  India 
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or  the  other  as  the  situation  demands ;  but  wherever  used  they  are 

always  pleasing  and  appropriate 

The  round  form  of  church  does  not  seem  ever  -to  have  been,  a 

favourite  in  Spain.  There 
are  some  examples,  it  is 
true,  but  they  seem,  like 
that  at  Segovia  (Woodcut 
No  939),  to  have  been 
buil*  by  the  Templars  in 
imitation  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  used  by 
them,  and  them  only.  The 
idea  of  a  circular  cere- 
monial church  attached  to 
a  rectangular  "  ecclesia," 
does  not  appear  to  have 
entered  into  Spanish  ar- 
rangements As  before 
remarked,  the  sepulchres 
of  the  original  people  of 
Spam  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  important 
to  lead  to  any  considerable 
development  of  this  fonn  in 
the  Christian  times. 


939      Church  of  the  Templars  at  Segovia.    No  scale. 


MIDDLE  POINTED  SPANISH  STYLE. 

i 

While  the  early  style  described  in  the  last  chapter  was  gradually 
working  itself  into  something  onginal  and  national,  its  course  was 
turned  aside  by  a  fresh  importation  of  French  designs  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  Before  the  Germans  had  made  up  their  minds  by 
building  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  to  surpass  the  grandest  designs  of 
the  French  architects,  the  Spaniards  had  already  planned  a  cathedral 
on  a  scale  larger  than  any  attempted  even  in  France.  The  great 
church  at  Toledo  was  commenced  in  1227,  seven  years  after  Amiens 
and  Salisbury  cathedrals  had  been  determined  upon.  The  plan  is 
certainly  of  that  date ;  the  present  superstructure  may  rather  be  taken 
as  representing  the  style  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  known  when  the  church  was  first  consecrated. 

The  church  which  Toledo  Cathedral  most  resembles  in  that  plan  is 
at  Bourges  (Woodcut  No.  640).  The  length  is  about  the  same,  but  the 
French  example  is  only  130  ft.  in  width  across  the  five  aisles,  while  the 
Spanish  church  is  178  ft.,  so  tljat  its  area  is  considerably  in  excess.  If 
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is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  area  of  Toledo  Cathedral  really  was,  as  we 
cannot  quite  determine  which  of  the  excrescences  belong  to  the  original 
design  ,  but  we  shall  not  probably  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  it  as 
under  75,000  ft  It  is  less  therefore  than  Seville,  Milan,  or  Cologne. 
It  covers  rather  more  ground  than  York  Cathedral,  but  considerably 
exceeds  Chartres 
(68,000  ft ),  or  any 
of  the  French  cathe- 
drals 

The  church  at 
Toledo  possesses 
the  same  defect  m 
plan  that  we  re- 
marked on  in 
describing  that  at 
Cologne  •  it  is  too 
short  for  its  other 
dimensions.  When 
the  French  archi- 
tect  at  Bourges 
found  himself  in 
that  difficulty  he 
omitted  the  tran- 
septs, and  so,  to  a 
great  extent,  re- 
stored the  appear- 
ance  of  length. 
The  architect  at 
Toledo  has  not  pro- 
jected his  transepts 
to  the  same  extent 
as  at  Cologne,  but 
they  are  still  suffi- 
ciently prominent 
internally  to  make 
the  church  look 

«li,™f  .  1™+    rt«  fV>A    S40.    PI  in  of  Cathedral  at  Toledo.    (Prom  '  Monunwntos  Arquitectorlcoe 
Short;    but,  On  the  f  dT&pawu')    Scale  100 ft. to  1  la. 

other     hand,     by 

keeping  his  vault  low,  he  has  done  much  to  restore  the  harmony  of 
his  design;  and  instead  of  the  150  ft.  of  Cologne,  or  the  125  of 
Bourges,  even  with  his  greater  lateral  extension,  the  height  of  the 
central  vault  is  little  over  100  ft  (105?).  The  next  aisle  is  60,  the 
outer  35, — a  proportion  certainly  more  pleasing  than  Bourges,  or 
any  other  five-aisled  cathedral  So  thoroughly  French  is  the  design, 
fy$ there  is  no  attempt  at  a  cimbono  pr  dome  of  any, sort  at  tjie 
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intersection  of  the  nave  and   transepts ,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

arrangement  of 
the  choir  u»  essen- 
tially Spanish,  and 
the  screen  sur- 
rounding it  among 
the  most  gorgeous 
in  Spain,  and  one 
of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the 
cathedial 

The  origin  of 
the  Spanish  ar- 
rangement of  the 
choir  will  be 
understood  by  re- 
ferring to  the  plan 
of  San  Clemente 
at  Rome  (Wood- 
cut No.  395)  The 
higher  clergy  were 
in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church  ac- 
commodated on 
the  benia  in  the 
presbytery  The 
singers,  readers, 
<fec.,  were  in  an 
enclosed  choir  in 
the  nave  The 
place  for  the  laity 
was  atound  the 
choir  outside  »  So 
long  as  the  enclos- 
ing wall  of  the 
choir  was  kept  as 
low  as  it  was  at 
Borne  (about  3 
ft.),  this  arrange- 
ment was  unobjec- 
tionable:  but 
when  it  came  to 
be  used  as  in 
Spain,  it  was  sin- 
gularly destruc- 


941.   View  in  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo.    (From  Yilla  AjniL) 
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tive  of  internal  effect  In  France  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  in 
the  choir  beyond  the  transept,  and  all  to  the  eastward  of  the 
intersection  was  reserved  for  them,  the  nave  being  wholly  appro- 
priated  to  the  laity.  This  was  an  intelligible  and  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  space ,  but  in  Spain  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  projected 
into  the  nave,  blocking  up  the  perspective  in  every  direction,  and 
destroying  its  usefulness  as  a  congregational  space,  where  the  laity 
could  assemble  or  be  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  clergy  Worse  than 


942. 


Plan  of  Burgos  Cathedral.    (Reduced  from  Street's.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


this,  it  separated  the  clergy  from  the  high  altar  and  Oapilla  Mayor,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  so  that  a  railed  gangway  had  to  be  kept  open  to 
allow  them  to  pass  to  and  fro 1  When  the  Spaniards  determined  that 
this  was  the  proper  liturgical  arrangement  for  a  church,  had  they  been 
an  artistic  people  they  would  have  invented  an  appropriate  shell  to 

in  Spain,  and  apparently  as  little  felt 
In  monastic  churches  the  choir  is  always 
in  a  gallery  above  the  west  doorway. 


1  The    Spanish  arrangement  has  re- 
cently  been    adopted    in   Westminster 
Abbey,  more  >>y  accident  than  desiun, 
with  an  effect  as  disastrous  as  anything 
VOL.  II. 
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contain  it ;  but  to  put  such  an  arrangement  into  a  French  church  was 
Mistake  **  nothing  could  redeem  Even  the  elaborate  «to-  o 
the  exterior  of  the  choir  at  Toledo  faJs  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  though  it 


943.        West  Front  of  Burgos  Cathedral.    (From  Cbapuy, '  Moyen-Age  Monumental.1) 


is  perhaps  the  richest  specimen  of  its  class  in  Europe,  and  betraying  in 
certain  parts  of  its  ornamentation  the  influence  of  Moorish  taste  which 
still  lingered  in  the  soil  in  spite  of  persecution  and  every  attempt  to 
eradicate  it. 
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The  external  appearance  of  this  church  is  very  much  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  interior.  It  is,  however,  so  encumbered,  that  a  good 
view  of  it  can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  what  is  seen  has  been  so  much 
altered  as  to  have  lost  its  original  character.  The  north-western  rower, 
in  granite,  of  the  facade  is  fane,  though  late  (1428-1479)  and  hardly 
worthy  of  so  grand  a  building.  Its  companion  was  terminated  with  an 
Italian  dome  in  the  last  century,  and  both  in  height  and  design  i?  ^uite 
incongruous  with  the  rest 

If  at  Toledo  we  find  a  noble  interior  encased  in  an  indifferent 
husk,  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Burgos  Although  very  much  smaller, 
being  only  ongiually  de- 
signed to  bo  90  ft.  wide 
by  about  310  ft.  long, 
<uid  all  its  dimensions 
reduced  in  proportion, 
still  externally  it  is  as 
picturesque  and  effective 
a  design  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  Europe. 
The  western  fa9ade  (1442) 
is  essentially  a  German 
design,  originally  consist- 
ing of  three  portals 
deeply  recessed  and  rich- 
ly sculptured,  and  still 
crowned  with  two  spires 
of  open  work,  and  is 
exquisitely  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing, though  its  details 
are  open  to  criticism. 
It  is  well  supported  by 
the  cimborio  or  dome  at 
the  intersection,  though  this  is  even  later,  having  been  erected  to 
replace  the  old  dome  which  fell  in  1539,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
completed  till  1567.  Beyond  this  again,  to  the  extreme  east,  rises  the 
chapel  of  the  Condestabile,  erected  about  1487,  and  though  this  also  is 
impure  in  detail,  it  is  beautiful  in  outline,  and  groups  pleasingly  with 
"the  other  features  of  the  design.  The  effect  of  the  interior  is  very 
much  injured  by  the  four  great  masses  of  masonry  which  were  intro- 
duced as  piers  to  support  the  cimborio  when  it  was  rebuilt ,  and  which, 
with  the  "Coro"  thrust ,  as  usual  into  the  nave,  greatly  destroy  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richness  of  the 
details  of  the  Gapilla  Mayor  and  of  the  Condestabile  chapel,  together 
with  the  variety  and  elaborateness  of  the  other  chapels,  make  up  an 

2  i  2 


Flan  of  Leon  CathrdniL    (Reduced  from  Street's  ) 
Scale  100  ft  to  l  in. 
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interior  so  poetic  and  so  picturesque,   that  the  critic  is  disarmed, 
and  must  admit  that  Burgos  merits  the  title  of  a  romance  in  stone 

if  any  church  does. 

Leon  is  a  third  13th-century 
church,  the  design  of  which  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  imported 
from  France.  The  exact  date  of 
its  commencement  is  not  known. 


9«.     Compartment  of  Nave,  Burgos  CMhedwO. 

Mr.  Street  thinks  it  about  1250- 
58,   which  seems    very    probable, 
and  it  may  have  been  practically 
_  ___         completed  about  1305.     Its  dimen- 

M5.  Bay  of  Choir,  Leon  Cathedral.  (From  Street.)  S*0nfl     are      aot     Unlike     those     of 

,    ,  *  Burgos;   but    it    has   been    very 

much  less  altered,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  ^aisled 
basilica  as  imported  into  Spain  m  the  13th  century.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pfer-arches  (Woodcut  No.  945)  it  very  much  resembles 
Beauvais,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  clerestory  it  ,is  more  essentially 
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French  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Spain.  Burgos,  on  the 
contrary  (Woodcut  No  946),  possesses  features  not  to  be  found  in 
France,  such  as  the  round-arched  head  to  the  trif  orium,  and  the  rounded 
form  of  the  clerestory  intersecting  vault.  The  tracery  of  the  clerestory 
windows  is  also  peculiar  in  such  a  situation,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
Southern  feeling  about  the  whole  design  which  we  miss  at  Leon. 

Oviedo  is  another  example  of  the  same  class,  and  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Spanish  cathedrals  which  were  commenced  in  the 
first  half  of  the  13th  century  are  all  more  or  less  distinctly  French  in 
design.  But  the  Spaniards  were"  again  working  themselves  free  from 
their  masters,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  and  during  the 
next  erected  a  class  of  churches 
with  wide  naves  and  widely 
spaced  piers  which  were  very 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  in 
France ;  and,  if  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  original,  their 
affinities  must  be  looked  for 
rather  in  Italy  than  to  the  north 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

Among  these  churches  the 
most  remarkable  group  is  that 
still  existing  in  Barcelona  That 
city  seems  during  the  14th 
century  to  have  had  a  season  of 
great  prosperity,  when  the  cathe- 
dral and  other  churches  were 
rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  laity  as  contradistinguished 

from  the  liturgical  wants  of  the  947  Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Barcelona, 

i  rm-.Li.ji  x          (Reduced  from  Street's)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

clergy.     The  cathedral  seems  to 

have  been  commenced  about  1298,  and  been  tolerably  far  advanced  in 
1329.  Its  internal  length  is  about  300  ft.,  its  width,  exclusive  of  the 
side  chapels,  about  85  ft ,  so  that  it  is  not  a  large  church,  but  is  remark- 
able for  the  lightness  and  wide  spacing  of  its  piers,  and  generally  for  the 
elegance  of  its  details.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
it  has  neither  the  grandeur  nor  solemnity  of  the  older  and  more  solid 
style ;  but  gloom  and  grandeur  are  not  necessary  accompaniments  of  a 
city  church,  and  "where  cheerfulness  combined  with  elegance  are  con- 
sidered appropriate,  few  examples  more  fully  meet  these  conditions 
than  this  church.  Considerable  effect  is  obtained  by  the  buttresses  of 
the  nave  being  originally  designed,  as  was  so  frequently  the  case  in  the 
South  of  France,  as  internal  features,  and  the  windows  being  small  are 
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not  seen  in  the  general  perspective.  This  supplies  the  requisite  appear- 
ance of  strength,  in  which  the  central  piers  are  rather  deficient,  while 
the  repetition  of  the  side  chapels,  two  m  each  bay,  gives  that  perspective 
which  the  wide  spacing  of  the  central  supports  fails  to  supply.  Alto- 
gether the  design  seems  very  carefully  studied,  and  the  result  is  more 
satisfactory  than  in  most  Spanish  churches 

The  system  which  was  introduced  in  this  cathedral  was  carried  a 
step  further  in  Sta  Maria  del  Mar  (1328-1383).  There  the  central 
vault  was  made  square  and  quadripartite,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
in  Italy;  the  vault  of  the  aisles  oblong,  on  exactly  the  contrary 
principle  to  that  adopted  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Again,  however,  the 
equilibrium  is  to  some  extent  restoied  by  each  bay  containing  three 
side  chapels,  though  the  effect  would  have  been 
better  if  these  had  been  deeper  and  more 
important.  Such  a  design  is  inappropriate 
when  a  choir  is  necessarily  introduced  to 
separate  the  clergy  from  the 
laity,  but  for  a  congrega- 
tional church  it  is  superior 
to  most  other  designs  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

A  third  church,  Sta, 
Maria  del  Pi  (1329-1353), 
carries  this  principle  one 
step  farther — this  time, 
however,  evidently  borrowed 
from  such  churches  as  those 
of  Alby  (Woodcut  No.  568) 
or  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No. 
569).  It  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity. The  clear  internal 
length  is  nearly  200  ft.,  the  '* l  **• 

clear  width  upwards  of  50  ft.  Such  a  church  would  easily  contain 
2000  worshippers  seated  where  all  could  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  Though  it  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  those  poetic  elements 
which  charm  so  much  in  our  Northern  churches,  there  is  a  simple 
grandeur  in.  the  design  which  compensates  for  the  loss. 

The  church  (Woodcut  No  950)  at  Manresa  is  very  similar 
in  design  so  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar,  only  carried  a  step  farther,  and  in  the 
Wong  direction.  Erom  wall  to  wall  it  is  100  ft.  wide,  and  200  ft. 
long,  and  is  thus  so  comparatively  short  that  we  miss  the  perspective 
which  is  the  great  charm  in  Northern  cathedrals.  Still  if  it  were  not 
that  the  central  aisle  is  blocked  up  by  the  choir,  as  is  usual  in  Spaio, 
ft  would  be  a  very  noble  church.  Its  central  aisle,  which  possesses  a 


948.       Sta.  Maria  del  Mar, 
Barcelona.    (Krom  Street.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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clear  width  of  56  ft.,  would  be  a  very  noble  place  of  assembly  for  a 
congregation.      There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  simplicity  and  propriety 


950. 


Interior  of  Collegiate  Church,  Manreaa.    (From  Street) 


about  its  details  and  the  arrangement  of  its  apse  which  have  seldom 
been  surpassed,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  are  characteristic  of  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  having  once  grasped  the  idea  of  these  spacious 
vaulted  halls,  and  found  out  the  means  of  constructing  them,  they 
carried  the  principle  far  beyond  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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Their  most  successful  effort  in  this  direction  was  at  Gerona.  The 
choir  of  a  church  of  the  usual  French  pattern  had  been  erected  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (1312?),  but  it  had  remained 
unfinished  till  1416,  when  after  much  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  a  certain  Guillerrno  Boffiy,  who  proposed  to 
add  a  nave  without  pillars,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  centre  and  side 
aisles  of  the  choir.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  consists  of  a 
hall  practically  of  two  squares,  the  clear  width  being  73  ft.,  the  length 
160  ft.  Considering  that  40  ft.  is  about  the  normal  width  of  the 
naves  of  the  largest  French  and  English  cathedrals,  such  a  span  is 
gigantic,  though  with  the  internal  buttresses 
of  the  side  chapels  it  presented  no  great 
difficulty  of  construction.  Indeed,  when  we 
remember  that  in  their  vaulted  halls  the 
Romans  had  adopted  83  ft.  (vol.  i.  p.  331) 
as  the  normal  span  of  their  intersecting 
vaults,  it  is  not  its  novelty  or  mechanical 
boldness  that  should  surprise  us  so  much  as 
its  appropriateness  for  Christian  warship. 
As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  little 
awkwardness  in  the  junction  of  the  two 
designs.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  oppor- 
tunity the  eastern  end  of  the  great  nave 
offered  to  a  true  artist,  and  how  a 
Northern  architect  would  have  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  by  canopies  and  statues 
or  painting  have  made  it  a  masterpiece  of 
decoration.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  this 
in  Spain;  but  it  probably  was  originally 
painted,  or  at  least  intended  to  be.  Other- 
wise it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  absence  of  string-courses  or  architectural  framings  throughout. 
But,  even  as  it  stands,  the  church  at  Gerona  must  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  in  Spain, 

The  cimborio  had  somewhat  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  North  of 
Spain  in  the  15th  century,  and  with  these  very  wide  naves  had  become 
not  only  difficult  to  construct,  but  somewhat  inappropriate. 

Still  there  are  examples,  such  as  that  at  Valencia  (Woodcut  No.  958), 
which,  externally  at  least,  are  very  noble  objects.  The  church  at 
Valencia  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  1404,  and  probably  it  was 
originally  intended  to  have  added  a  spire  or  external  roof  of  some  sort 
to  the  octagon.  So  completed,  the  tower  would  have  been  a  noble 
central  feature  to  any  church,  though  hardly  so  perfect  in  design  as 
that  of  the  old  cathedral  at  Saknaanca  (Woodcut  No.  935). 


951.  PUtn  of  Cathedral  at  Gerona. 
(Reduced  from  Street's  to 
100  ft.  to  1  in.) 
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Of  about  the  same  age  (HOI)  is  the  great  cathedral  of  Seville,  the 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  grandest  of  Mediaeval  cathedrals. 
Its  plan  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  be  Gothic,  as  it  was  erected 


953. 


Interior  of  Cathedral  at  Gerona,  looking  East.    (From  Street) 


on  the  site  of  the  Mosque  which  was  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
it,  and  was  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  in  plan  (Woodcut  No.  954). 
It  consists  of  a  parallelogram  415  ft  by  298,  exclusive  of  the  sepulchral 
chapel  behind  the  altar,  which  is  a  cinque-cento  addition.  It  thus 
covers  about  124,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  more  than  a  third  in  excess  of 
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the  cathedral  at  Toledo  (75,000),  and  more  than  Milan  (108,000  ft ), 
which,  next  to  Seville,  is  the  largest  of  Mediaeval  creations  The 
central  aisle  is  56  ft  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  the 
side-aisles  40  ft.,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  7  to  10,  or  of  the  side  of 
an  isosceles  nght-angled  tnangle  to  the  hypothenuse.  As  will  be 


953. 


Cimtano  of  Cathedral  at  Valencia.    (From  Chapuy.) 


explained  hereafter,  this  is  the  proportion  arrived  at  from  the  intro- 
duction of  an  octagonal  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  though  it 
may  have  arisen  here  from  the  existence  of  an  octagonal  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  mosque ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  far  more  agreeable 
proportion  than  the  double  dimensions  generally  adopted  by  Gothic 
architects,  and  probably  the  most  pleasing  that  has  yet  been  hit  upon- 
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Unfortunately  no  section  of  the  cathedral  has  been  published,1  but  the 
nave  is  said  to  be  145  ft.  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  seem  to  be  in  as 
pleasing  proportion  to  it  in  height  as  they  are  in  plan,  so  that,  though 
different  from  the  usually  received  notions  of  what  a  Gothic  design 
should  be,  it  is  an  invention  that  should  well  bear  to  have  been  further 
followed  out.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been,  had  it  not  come  so  late. 


954. 


Plau  of  Cathedral  at  Seville.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


The  cathedral  was  only  finished  about  1520. 

The  architect  of  this  noble  building  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
probably  a  German  acting  under  Spanish  inspiration,  as  at  Milan  we 
find  a  German  carrying  out  an  Italian  design  with  just  that  admixture 
of  foreign  feeling  which  seems  to  prevail  at  Seville.  When,  however, 
we  consider  what  was  done  at  Barcelona  so  shortly  before,  or  at  Segovia 
i  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  16. 
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so  soon,  afterwards,  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  Spanish  archi- 
tect really  built  this  cathedral  also.  Those  features  which  to  us  have 
a  foreign  aspect  may  really  be  peculiarities  forced  upon  him  by  having 
to  suit  his  church  to  the  lines  of  a  mosque,  and  there  may  be  forms  in 
Andalusian  architecture  derived  from  Moorish  examples  with  which 
we  are  not  so  familiar  as  with  those  which  the  Northern  provinces 
derived  from  France  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Spain  may  well  feel 
pride  in  possessing  a  cathedral  which  is  certainly  the  largest  of  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  far  more  original  in  design  than  Toledo 
or  any  that  were  built  under  French  influence.  These  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  interior.  Externally  it  never  was  completed,  and  those 
parts  which  are  finished  were  erected  so  late  in  the  style  that  their 
details  are  far  from  pleasing  in  form  or  construc€ively  appropriate. 


LATE  ^  SPANISH  GOTHIC. 

The  last  stage  of  Spanish  Gothic  was  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  perhaps  more  original.  At  the  time  when 
other  Continental  nations  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  classical  styles,  Spain  still  clung  to  the  old  traditions, 
and  actually  commenced  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  16th  century.  A 
new  cathedral  was  designed  in  the  year  1513,  for  Salamanca,  to  super- 
sede the  old  one;  and  another  very  similar  both  in  dimensions  and 
style  was  commenced  at  Segovia  in  1523.1  Both  these  churches  are 
practically  five-aisled,  but  as  they  have  three  free  aisles  and  two 
ranges  of  chapels  between  the  internal  buttresses,  making  a  total 
internal  width  of  160  ft,  with  an  internal  length  of  twice  that 
dimension,  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  their  internal  proportions. 
But  their  details  want  that  purity  and  subordination  so  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  styles 

Their  great  peculiarity,  however,  consists  in  the  extreme  richness 
and  elaboration  of  their  vaults.  In  this  respect  they  more  resemble 
St.  Jacques,  Liege  (Woodcut  No.  681),  and  some  of  the  late  German 
churches,  than  anything  to  be  found  nearer  home.  But,  wherever 
derived  from,  the  practice  of  thus  ornamenting  the  vaults  at  this  late 
date  contrasts  singularly  with  what  was  done  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
style. 

One  of  the  defects  of  Spanish  architecture,   after  the  earliest1 
examples  in  the  round-arched  forms,  is  the  poverty  of  its  vaults. 
Generally  they  are  like  those  of  the  French ;  but  owing  to  the  vast 
extent  they  attained  at  Gerona,  Manresa,  and  elsewhere,  the  one  lean 


1  The  Church  of  Si  Eustaohe  at  Paris 
was  commenced  as  late  as  1582,  and, 
although  its  plan  is  almost  as  Gothic  as 


those  of  the  Spanish  examples,  the  details 
of  the  French  church  are  far  more  essen- 
tially Beuaissance  throughout 
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rib  in  the  centre  and  the  absence  of  any  ridge-rib  make  themselves 
more  painfully  felt  than  even  in  the  French  examples.  When  in  the 
16th  century  the  archi- 
tects tried  to  obviate 
this  defect,  it  was  not 
done  as  in  England  by 
constructive  lines  repre- 
senting the  arches,  but 
by  waving  curved  lines 
spread  capriciously  over 
the  vault,  which  was 
thus  certainly  enriched, 
but  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  adorned. 

In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, the  late  Gothic 
architects  aimed  at  the 
introduction  of  new 
principles,  not  perhaps 
in  the  best  taste,  but 

still  so  striking  as  to 

merit  attention.    In  the 

church   at   Villena 

(1498-1511),  for  in- 
stance, all  the  columns 

are    ornamented    with 

spiral  flutings  so  boldly  9B5- 

executed  as  to  be  very 

effective ,  and  as  this  spiral  ornament  is  consistently  carried  through- 
out the  design,  and  the  parts  are  sufficiently  massive  not  to  look 

weakened    in    consequence,     the 

whole  design  must  be  admitted  to 

be  both  pleasing  and  original 
The   exteriors    of  these   16th 

century  churches  have  a  much  more 

modern  look  than  their  interiors. 

From  the  buttresses  being  internal, 

the   external  walls  are  perfectly 

flat,  generally  terminating  upwards 

by  a  cornice  more  or  less  classical 

in  design.     The  windows  are  fre-   956- 

quently  without  tracery,  and  are 

ornamented  with  balconies,  and  Renaissance  ornaments   are  often 

intermixed  with  those  of  Gothic  form  in  a  manner  more  picturesque 

than,  constructive.    At  times,  however,  they  exhibit  such  a  gorgeous 
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exuberance  of  fancy  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring,  though  we 
feel  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  heresy  to  the  principles  of 
correct  criticism  to  say  that  such  a  style  was  legitimate. 

Among  the  minor  examples  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  church  or  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  themsohes,  though 
not  used  for  that  purpose  It  is  thus  the  exact  countcipart  of  our 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  of  the  chwch  at  Brou  in  Bressc  As  its 
founders  were  at  the  time  of  its  erection  among  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  that  wealth  could  do  was  lavished 
on  its  ornamentation.  It  is  as  nch  as  our  example,  ami  richer  than 
the  French  one  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  be  aw«.uded  the 
English  architect.  There  is  more  constructive  skill,  and  the  con- 
struction is  better  expressed,  at  Westminster,  than  either  at  Toledo  or 
Brou ;  though  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  money  in  all  these 
cases  might  have  been  better  expended  on  a  larger  and  purer  style 
of  art. 

Some  parts  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surpass  anything  found 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  be  the  tabernacle-work  of  some  tombs, 
or  the  screens  of  some  chapels  In  these  it  is  always  applied  to 
small  and  merely  ornamental  parts.  In  Spain  it  is  frequently  spread 
over  a  whole  church,  and  thus,  what  in  a  mere  subordinate  detail 
would  be  beautiful,  on  such  a  scale  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  decidedly 
in  very  bad  taste 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  or  the  numerous  conventual  or  collegiate  churches, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  their  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  nearly  complete  In  this  respect  Spain  is  nearly  as  rich  as 
France ,  while  she  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger 
number  of  important  parochial  churches  than  that  country,  though 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  England.  The  laity  seem  duiing  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  been  of  more  importance  in  the  Spanish  Church 
than  they  were  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  tendency  of  tho 
architecture  therefore  was  to  provide  for  their  accommodation.  If, 
however,  any  such  feehng  then  existed,  it  was  carefully  stamped  out 
by  the  Inquisition  after  the  fall  of  Granada.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, however,  to  trace  it  back,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  whence 
it  arose.  Was  it  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Goths  was  then 
more  prevalent,  and  that  the  Iberian  race  has  since  become  more 
dominant  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which 
architecture  may  hope  to  throw  some  light,  and  to  which,  conse- 
quently, it  is  most  desirable  that  the  attention  of  architects  should 
be  turned. 
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While  Gothic  churches  were  being  erected  under  French  influence 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  another  style  was  developing  itself 
under  Moorish  influence  in  the  south,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
artistic  people  than  the  Spaniards  might  have  become  as  beautiful  as 
any  other  in  Europe  It  failed,  however,  to  attain  anything  like 
completeness,  primarily  because  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of 
elaborating  any  artistic  forms,  but  also  perhaps  because  the  two  races 
came  to  hate  one  another,  and  the  dominant  people  to  abhor  whatever 
belonged  to  those  they  were  so  cruelly  persecuting 

If  we  knew  more  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Moors,  who 
conquered  Spam  in  the  8th  century,  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
predicate  whether  it  were  possible  for  such  dissimilar  parents  to 
produce  a  fertile  hybrid.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Moors 
did  not  belong  to  any  Turanian  race,  or  traces  of  their  tombs  would  be 
found ,  but  none  such  exist.  Nor  did  they  belong  to  any  of  the  great 
building  races,  for  during  the  whole  of  their  sojourn  in  Spain  they 
showed  no  constructive  ability,  no  skill  in  arrangement  of  plans,  and 
no  desire  for  architectural  magnificence.  But  they  were  a  rich, 
luxurious,  and  refined  people  possessing  an  innate  knowledge  of  colour 
and  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  detail.  They 
were,  in  fact,  among  the  most  perfect  ornamentalists  we  are  acquainted 
with,  but  they  were  not  architects  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo 
from  the  llth  century  been  French,  or  any  Celtic  race,  the  combina- 
tion of  their  constructive  skill  with  the  taste  in  detail  of  the  Moors 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  the 
happiest  results.  As  it  was,  after  a  few 
feeble  efforts  the  style  died  out,  but  not 
without  leaving  some  very  remarkable 
specimens  of  architectural  art,  though  on 
a  small  scale  They  were  also  only  in 
perishable  plaster,  which,  though  well 
suited  to  the  style  of  the  Moors,  is  a 
material  which  no  architectural  people 
ever  would  have  employed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  principal 
examples  of  this  style  are  to  be  found  in 
or  about  Toledo,  but  specimens  exist  in 
almost  every  province  of  Spam  up  to  the  9B,YM 
very  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its 
influence  is  often  felt  in  the  extreme  richness  of  ornamentation  into 
which  the  architects  of  Spam  were  often  betrayed,  even  when 
expressing  themselves  in  Gothic  or  Benaissance  details. 


Sta  Maria  la  Burnca.    (From 
'Mon.  Arch  0    Scale  50  ft.  to  1    . 
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Among  the  examples  at  Toledo  the  two  best  interiors  seem  to  be 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Bianca  and  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Transito,  both  originally  built  as  synagogues,  though  afterwards 
appropriated  to  Christian  purposes.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  appropriated  by  the  Christians  in 
1405.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about 
87  ft.  by  65  ft.  in  width  across  the  centre,  and  divided  into  five  aisles 
by  octagonal  piers  supporting  horse-shoe  arches.  Above  these  now 


958. 


Sta.  Maria  la  Bianca    (Pi  om  Villa  Amil  ) 


runs  what  may  be  called  a  blind  clerestory,  thougn  it  appears  as  if 
light  were  originally  admittea  through  piercings  in.  it.  The  objects 
are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  very  distinct 
(comparison  between  the  synagogue  and  a  contemporary  Gothic  church 
of  the  same  dimensions,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the 
Northern  style  is  grander  in  conception,  this  is  far  more  elegant  in 
detail  the  essential  difference  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  Gothic  style 
always  had,  or  aimed  at  having,  a  vault,  and  consequently  forced  the 
'architects  to  work  and  think— the  very  difficulty  of  the  task  bein? 
thus  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
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never  attempted  either  a  vault  or  a  dome,  but  were  always  content  with 
an  easily  constructed  wooden  roof,  calling  for  no  ingenuity  to  design, 
and  no  thought  how  to  convert  its  mechanical  exigences  into  artistic 
beauties.  The  Moorish  architects  could  play  with  their  style,  and  con- 
sequently produced  fascinating  elegances  of  detail ;  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects, on  the  contrary,  were  forced  to  work  like  men,  and  their  result 
appeals  to  our  higher  intellectual  wants;  though  in  doing  so  they 
frequently  neglected  the  polish  and  lighter  graces  of  style  which  are  so 
pleasing  in  the  semi-Asiatic  art  of  the  South  of  Spain. 

The  other  synagogue — del  Transito — we  know  was  completed  in 
1366  It  is  merely  a  large  room,  of  pleasing  proportion,  the  walls  of 
which  are  plain  and  solid  up  to  about  three-fourths  of  their  height. 
Above  this  a  clerestory 
admits  the  light  in  a  manner 
singularly  agreeable  in  a  hot 
climate.  The  roof  is  of 
wood,  of  the  form  called 
Artesinado  in  Spain,  from 
its  being  something  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  trough 
— with  coupled  tie-beams 
across,  so  that,  though  ele- 
gant in  detail  it  has  no 
constructive  merit,  and  the 
whole  depends  for  its  effect,1 
like  all  Moorish  work  in 
Spain,  on  its  ornamental 
details. 


959.     Apse  of  St  Bartolomeo.    (From  *  Mon  Arch.') 

All    the    churches    we  scale  25  ft.  to  i  mo 

know  of  in  this  style  date  within  the  period  comprised  between  the 
fall  of  Toledo  (1085)  and  that  of  Granada  (1492).  During  that  time 
the  Moors  were  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  respected  and  their  art 
tolerated.  After  their  expulsion  from  their  last  stronghold,  fear  being 
removed,  bigotry  became  triumphant,  and  persecution  followed,  not 
only  of  the  people  and  their  religion,  but  of  everything  that  recalled 
either  to  remembrance. 

It  is  possible  that  some  larger  and  more  important  churches  than 
those  we  now  find  were  erected  during  this  period  in  this  style ;  but  if 
so,  they  have  perished.  One  of  the  largest  at  Toledo,  San  Bartolomeo, 
has  an.  apse  (Woodcut  No.  959)  little  more  than  30  ft.  across  over  all, 
and  others,  such  as  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Leocadia,  San  Eugenio,  or  Santa 


1  The  loom  culled  Paranimfo  in  the 
University  of  Aloala  (see  Woodcut  No  89, 
History  of  Modem  Architecture,  voL  i.) 

YQL, ,  n, 


is  of  precisely  similar  design  to  this,  only 
carried  out  with  Kenaib8ance  instead  of 
Moorish,  detail. 
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Isabel,  are  all  smaller,  St  Ursula  alone  being  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  with  St.  Bartolomeo  The  decoration  of  the  apse  of  the 
latter  will  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  detail  adopted  m  these 
churches.  For  brick  architecture  it  is  singularly  appropriate.  It 
admits  of  more  or  less  light,  as  may  be  required.  It  is  crowned  by  a 
cornice  of  pleasing  profile,  and  the  whole  is  simpler  and  better  than  the 
many-buttressed  and  pinnacled  apses  of  the  Gothic  architects 

A  more  picturesque  example,  though  not  so  puro  as  that  last 
quoted,  is  found  in  the  little  chapel  of  Humanejos  in  Estrenuiclura 
(Woodcut  No.  960).  As  will  be  observed  from  the  woodcut,  there  is 


960. 


Chapel  at  Humanejos    (From  Villa  AmlL) 


some  13th-century  tracery  in  its  windows,  thus  revealing  its  date  as 
well  as  betraying  its  origin,  and  but  for  which  it  might  almost  bo 
mistaken  for  an  example  of  pure  Saracenic  architecture. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  in  a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Huelgas,  near  Burgos,  which,  were  it  not  for  Rome  Gothic  foliago 
of  the  14th  century,  introduced  where  it  can  hardly  be  observed,  might 
easily  pass  for  a  fragment  of  the  Alhambra.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
parts  of  the  churches  at  Seville  That  of  La  Feria,  for  instance,  and 
the  apse  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Calatayud,  are  purely 
in  this  style,  and  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  specimens  of  their 


Very  pleasing  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  Moorish  art  to  Chris- 
tian purposes  are  to  be  found  in  various  churches  throughout  Spain/ 
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That  of  St  Roman  at  Toledo l  is  a  very  pleasing  and  pure  example  of 
the  style,  but  neither  so  picturesque  nor  so  characteristic  as  that  at 
Tlescas  ("Woodcut  No.  961),  not  far  from  Madrid,  which,  though 
differing  essentially  from  any  Gothic  steeple,  is  still  in  every  part 
appropriately  designed,  and,  notwithstanding  its  strongly  marked 


961. 


Tower  at  Heat  as     (From  Villa  AmiL) 


horizontal  lines,  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  aspiring  character  so 
admirable  in  Gothic  steeples. 

Another  remarkable  example  is  the  tower  and  roof  of  the  church  of 
St,  Paul,  Saragoza  It  is  so  unlike  anything  else  in  Europe,  that  it 
might  pass  for  a  church  in  the  Crimea  or  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  A& 


1  An  engraving  of  this  tower  is  given 
in  Street's  *  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,1 
page  225,  accompanied  with  a  very  com- 


plete enumeration  of  all  the  examples  of 
the  style  to  he  found  in  Toledo. 
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if  to  add  to  its  foreign  aspect,  the  tiles  of  the  roof  are  coloured  and 
glazed,  thus  rendering  the  contrast  with  Gothic  art  stronger  than  even 
that  presented  in  the  details  and  forms  of  the  architecture. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thome"  at  Toledo  has  a  tower  so  perfectly 
Moorish  in  all  its  details,  that  but  for  its  form  it  might  as  well  be 
classed  among  the  specimens  of  Moorish  as  of  Mozarabic  architecture. 


St.  Paul,  SaiagOHL    (From  Villa  AmO.) 


°f  **  same     aas'  *<    ™*e  un- 
erected  b,  fte  Christians.     Bottt  in  this  country  a*d  in 

neyer  safe,  *°  Msume  that  ^^  *•  w  of  r  wufag 

evea     ^  *•  stracture  must  belons  *°  «•  *»•  ^ 

the  c0untiy>  OT  to  .  ^ 


for  themselves  .uvder  the  rtfe  of  their 
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Sometimes  we  find  Moorish  details  mixed  up  with  those  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  a  manner  elsewhere  unknown,  as  for  instance  in  the 
doorway,  in  Woodcut  No  963,  from  the  house  of  the  Ablala  at  Valencia. 
The  woodwork  is  of  purely  Moorish  design,  the  stonework  of  the  bad 
unconstructive  Gothic  of  the  late  Spanish  architects,  altogether  making 
up  a  combination  more  picturesque  than  beautiful,  at  least  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view 


Doorway  from  Valencia.    (From  Chapny.) 
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MONASTIC  BUILDINGS. 

As  already  mentioned,  to  most  of  the  great  churches  described  above 

there  were  attached 
monastic  establishments 
on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  them  in  dignity, 
and  ornamented  in  an 
equal  degree  Most  of 
these,  too,  had  chapter- 
houses, generally  square 
vaulted  apartments,  not 
equal  in  originality  or 
magnificence  with  those 
of  England,  but  very 
superior  to  anything 
found  in  France.  The 
most  ornamental  part 
of  these  is  generally  the 
screen  of  triple  arches 
by  which  they  open  on 
the  cloister.  Internally 
they  are  now  generally 
plain,  but  they  may 
have  boen  adorned  with 
wooden  stalls  and  fur- 
niture, which  have  since 
disappeared. 

More  important  than 
these  are  the  cloisters 
to  which  they  were 
attached — the  patio  of 
the  convent,  which  in' 
such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Spain  was  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  much  more  appropriate  than 
a  covered  arcade  ever  was  or  could  be  in  our  northern  climate.  The 


964.    Cloi8t»roftheHuelga8,MarBnrgoB.    (From  Villa  Amil.) 
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Spanish  architects  seem,  in  consequence,  to  have  revelled  in  the  designs 
of  their  cloisters,  and  from  the  simple  arcade  of  Gerona  (1117)  to  the 
exuberant  caprice  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  they  form  a  series  of 
examples  completely  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Spanish  art :  perhaps 
more  so  than  even  the  churches  to  which  they  are  attached.  Some  of 
the  cloisters  have  octagonal  projections  with  lavatories. 

The  favourite  form  of  the  earlier  examples,  like  those  in  the  South 
of  Fiance  (Woodcut  !N"o. 
559),  is  that  of  an  open 
arcade  supported  on 
coupled  columns,  on  the 
capitals  of  which  the 
architects  delighted  to 
lavish  all  their  powers 
of  variety  and  design. 
That  at  the  convent  of 
the  Huelgas  (Woodcut 
No  964)  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  carried 
out,  and  is  certainly  far 
more  appropriate  than 
the  traceried  arches  of 
Northern  examples, 
which,  without  glazing, 
are  most  unmeaning 
During  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  the 
Spaniards  adopted  them, 
and  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  their  trac- 
eries are  to  be  found 
in  the  cloister  arcades. 
Having  gone  so  far, 
however,  they  went  on, 
and  carried  the  idea  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  by  filling  up  the 
whole  opening  with  a  screen  of  pierced  tracery.  The  most  complete 
example  of  this  style  is  that  found  at  Tarazona  in  Aragon.  The 
cloister  itself  is  in  brick,  but  not  even  plastered ;  the  openings  are 
filled  with  stone  slabs  pierced  with  the  most  vaned  and  elegant  Gothic 
tracery.  It  would  seem  a  more  reasonable  plan  to  have  used  stone  for 
the.  structure  and  terra-cotta  for  the  openings  j  but  as  it  is,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  extremely  pleasing  It  is,  however,  more  like  an  Oriental 
than  an  European  design,  and  reveals  as  clearly  as  the  churches 
of  Toledo  the  continued  presence  of  the  Moor  in  the  land  of  Spam. 


965. 


Cloister,  Tarazona     (From  Street.) 
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MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
any  municipalities  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  buildings  of  an 


important  or  permanent  character  for  their  accommodation.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  Lonjas,  or  places  for  the  assembly  of 
merchants,  which  are  of  some  magnincence.  But  these  were  erected 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  Eeruassance,  and  betray  all  the  feebleness  of' 
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an  expiring  style  That  at  Valencia  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example. 
Internally  it  has  twisted  fluted  columns  similar  to  those  at  Villena * 
(Woodcut  No.  956).  The  two  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  the  same  architect,  but  the  columns  in  this  instance  are  much  more 
attenuated  than  in  the  church.  The  exterior  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
expressing  the  internal  arrangements.  On  one  side  of  the  central 
tower  is  the  great  hall,  on  the  other  the  public  rooms,  and  above 
these  an  upper  storey  with  an  open  arcade  The  last  is  a  feature 
very  frequently  found  in  Spain,  not  only  in  Mediaeval  palaces,  but  in 
those  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  that  can  be  found ,  it  gives  all  the  shadow  of  a  cornice, 
without  its  inconvenient  and  useless  projection,  and  crowns  the  whole 
design  in  an  appropriate  and  pleasing  manner. 


CASTLES. 

One  example  must  suffice  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  "  Chateaux  en  Espagne."  On  the  plains  of  CastiUe  they 
are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  great  magnificence ;  erected  apparently 
before  the  fear  of  inroads  from  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  passed 


937.  Castle  of  Gocos,  Castffle.    (from  Villa  Amfl.) 

away,  or  at  all  event  when  a  military  aristocracy  was  indisperwaUe 
to  save  the  nation  from  reconquest  by  these  dreaded  enemies.     Of 

»  Another  example  exists  at  Palma,  in  I  no  capitals  to  the  columns,  the  rite  of 
the  island  of  Majorca,  in  which  there  are  j  vault  dying  into  the  shaft. 
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these  the  Kasr  at  Segovia  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
frequently  drawn.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  still  inhabited,  and 
its  turrets  retained,  till  recently,  their  tall  conical  roofs,  which  gave 
it  so  peculiar  and  local  an  aspect 1  It  also  possesses  the  advantage — 
rare  in  Spanish  castles — of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  rock,  to 
which  it  has  been  fitted  with  almost  Oriental  taste. 

Another  favourable  specimen  is  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Cocos. 
Its  tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets  still  attest  its  former  magni- 
ficence, and  point  to  a  local  style  of  defensive  architecture  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  best  examples  of  either  Prance  or  England.  The  castle  at 
Olite  is  still  more  local  in  its  style  Many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted ;  but  they  hardly  belong  to  the  fine-art  branch  of  Architecture, 
and  thus  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  though  a 
monograph  of  the  military  architecture  of  Spain  during  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  ecclesiastical 
remains. 


1  These  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  occurred  between  thirty  aud  forty 
years  ago. 
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So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Portugal,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  any 
churches  of  interest  belonging  to  that  style  There  are  certainly 
some  splendid  remains  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  and  fragments  at  least 
elsewhere  ;  but  those  who  have  descnbed  them  are  so  little  qualified 
for  the  task  by  previous  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  their  assertions  regarding  them  One  church, 
however, — that  at  Batalha, — has  met  with  a  different  fate,  and 
having  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr  Murphy,  "  the  illustrator  of  the 
Alhambra,"  was  drawn  by  him,  and  published  in  a  splendid  folio 
work  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
date  of  the  work,  the  illustrations  do  not  quite  meet  the  exigences  of 
modern  science,  but  it  is  at  all  events  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
churches  in  the  Peninsula,  and  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinction,  being  certainly  the  finest  church  in  Portugal. 

It  was  erected  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  battle  with  his  namesake  of  Spain  in  the  year  13S5, 
and  was  completed  in  all  essentials  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No  968)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the 
original  church  is  that  of  an  Italian  basilica — a  three-aisled  nave 
ending  in  a  transept  with  five  chapels;  the  whole  length  internally 
being  264  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  72  ft.  4  in.  It  is  therefore 
a  small  building  compared  with  most  of  the  Gothic  churches  hitherto 
described.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octagonal  canopy 
which  once  supported  a  German  open-work  spire,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  founder  and  of  his  wife  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
beyond  this  the  octagon  expands  into  a  square,  in  a  very  Eastern 
fashion,  to  accommodate  the  tombs  of  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  are  buried  around.  The  whole  design  of  this  part  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  for  a  family  sepulchre  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  wonder,  however,  of  the  Batalha,  or  rather  what  would  have 
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been  so  had  it  been  completed,  is  the  tomb-house  which  Emanuel  the 
Fortunate  commenced  for  himself  at  the  east  end  of  the  church 
Similar  chapels  at  Burgos  and  Murcia  have  already  been  noticed,  but 
this  was  to  have  surpassed  them  all,  and  if  completed  would  have  been 
the  most  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  tradition  of  the  circular  tomb- 
house  behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the 

latest  age.  The  plan  of  this 
church  is  virtually  that  of 
St  Martin  at  Tours,  of  St. 
Benigne  at  Dijon  (Woodcuts 
Nbs.  575,  577),  and  of  other 
churches  in  Aquitania.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  by 
removing  the  intermediate 
walls  this  basilica  would 
become  a  chevet  church, 
complete  except  for  the 
difference  in  the  span  of  the 
two  parts.  Had  the  mauso- 
leum been  finished,  the  wall . 
separating  it  from  the  church 
would  not  improbably  have 
been  removed 

The  plan  of  this  tomb- 
house  is  interesting  as  being 
that  of  the  largest  Gothic 
dome  attempted,  and  as 
showing  how  happily  the 
Gothic  forms  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  purpose,  and 
how  easily  any  amount  of 
abutment  may  be  obtained 
in  this  style  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  lightness  and  the 
most  admirable  play  of  per- 
spective; indeed  no  construc- 
tive difficulties  intervene  to 

prevent  this  dome  having  been  twice  its  present  diameter  (65  ft.) ;  in 
which  case  it  would  have  far  surpassed  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  and  all 
the  pseudo-classical  erections  that  have  since  disfigured  the  fair  face 
of  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  proportions  nor  the  details  of  this 
church  are  good ;  it  was  erected  in  a  country  where  the  principles  of 
Gothic  art  were  either  misapprehended  or  unknown,  and  where  a 


Plan  of  the  Church  at  Batalha.    (From  Murphy.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In.  w 
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lavish  amount  of  expenditure  in  carving  and  ornament  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  means  of  attaining  beauty.  The  church  from  this 
cause  may  almost  be  considered  a  failure ,  its  two  sepulchral  chapels 
being  in  fact  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
structure.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  open-work  spire  agrees 
much  better  with  the  semi-Oriental  decoration  of  the  churches  both 
of  Burgos  and  Batalha  than  with  the  soberer  forms  of  the  more 
Northern  style  One  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  Germans 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Spain  rather  than  that  Spain  imported  it 
from  the  North  Till  we  know  more  of  the  age  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Leon,  Oviedo,  and  other  cities  in  the  North  of  Spain,  the  point  cannot 
be  determined ;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  certain  but  that  further 
knowledge  will  compel  the  Germans  to  resign  their  claim  to  this 
their  single  alleged  invention  in  the  pointed  style. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  church  at  Batalha  is  that  at  Alcobaca, 
commenced  in  the  year  1148,  and  finished  in  1222.  It  is  a  simple 
and  grand  Cistercian  abbey-church,  not  unlike  that  at  Pontigny 
(Woodcut  No  643)  in  style  It  total  length  is  360  ft. ;  its  height 
about  64.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  twelve  piers,  the 
arches  of  which  support  vaults  of  the  same  height  over  the  three 
divisions — a  circumstance  which  must  detract  considerably  from  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a  chevet 
(called  by  the  Portuguese  a  chwrola)  with  nine  chapels. 

The  monastery  attached  to  this  church,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from 
Portugal. 

At  Ooimbra  there  are  still  some  remains  of  Gothic  churches ;  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  old  cathedral,  which,  though  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  many  features  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  that  of 
Alcobaca. 

In  the  same  town  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
architects  in  the  year  1515,  in  the  then  fashionable  flamboyant  style 
of  their  country;  and  in  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  but 
interesting  Bound  Gothic  church  of  Sta.  Salvador,  erected  about  the 
year  1169. 

The  church  of  the  convent  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  though  one  of 
the  latest,  was  intended  by  its  founder,  Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  commenced  in 
1500,  but  not  finished  till  long  after  the  Renaissance  had  set  in,  so 
that  (in  the  interior  especially)  it  is  very  much  disfigured  by  incon- 
gruities of  every  sort.  The  southern  portal,  however,  is  wholly  in 
the  style  of  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  as  elaborate  an 
example  of  the  exuberant  ornamentation  of  that  age  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  is,  of  course,  full  of  faults,  and  by  no  means 
of  imitation;  but  its  richness  in  figure  sculpture  and  in 
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architectural  carving  is  very  impressive  and  pleasing,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said  against  its  taste 


960. 


FagadeatBdem,    (Prom  a  Photograph.) 


Ho  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  chapel  at  Roslyn  can  fail  to 
recognise  at  once  the  similarily  of  design  and  detail  between  the  two. 
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The  Portuguese  example  is  half  a  century  more  modern,  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made.  It  is  also  more  delicate,  as  the  work  of  a 
Southern  people  might  be  expected  to  be  Moreover,  it  is  the  work 
of  men  among  whom  the  style  arose,  and  who  consequently  were 
more  at  home  in  it  than  the  Scotch  builder  could  pretend  to  be ,  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  deductions,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  style  of  the  two  buildings  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  common  origin 

The  other  churches  of  Portugal,  such  as  those  of  Braga,  Guima- 
raens,  <kc ,  seem  to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally 
are  so  much  modernised  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  modern  details 

Notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  the  principal  examples  and  the 
apparent  paucity  of  those  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is  still  possible 
that  Portugal  may  contain  much  to  interest  the  archaeologist  But 
travelling  has  hitherto  been  inconvenient  and  slow  in  that  country, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  visited,  or  at  least  described,  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mediaeval  art.  When  properly 
explored,  we  may  be  surpxised  at  the  treasures  it  contains  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  *  Handbook  of 
Portugal'  is  correct  when  it  asserts  that  "There  is  no  European 
country  which  has  less  interesting  ecclesiology  than  Portugal.  There 
are  certainly  not  150  old  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  French 
invasion,  the  great  earthquake,  and  the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the 
18th  century,  have  destroyed  nearly  all." 

Let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  so,  but  at  present  we  have  little  beyond 
the  hope  to  rely  on. 
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Nora— In  consequence  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  work,  as  explained  aboyo,  by 
which  all  the  Indian  chapters  are  taken  out  of  it  and  put  together  in  a  separate 
volume  by  themselves,  the  tlnrd  part  of  the  original  work  is  reduced  to  very  limited 
dimensions  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  those  styles  of  Saracenic  art  which  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  European  styles,  and  which  consequently  must  be 
studied  together  with  them  in  order  to  be  understood  But  all  the  Indian  develop- 
ments of  the  same  style  are  omitted ,  first,  because  they  have  no  real  or  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Western  styles ;  and,  secondly,  because  their  affinities  are  much 
more  intimate  with  the  local  styles  of  Hindostan  than  with  those  of  Europe.  When, 
however,  this  great  branch  is  cut  off,  the  Saracenic  styles  west  of  the  Indus  do  not 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  general  history  of  architectures-nothing  that 
can  compare  with  the  great  Christian  or  classical  styles,  and  hardly  even  with  those 
of  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

As  the  Indian  styles  necessarily  include  the  Cambodian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  &c., 
the  only  styles  that  remain  to  be  described  are  those  of  the  New  "World  Their  con- 
nection with  other  styles  is  at  present  so  hazy  and  indefinite  that  they  may  be 
arranged  anywhere;  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  prejudging  any 
hypothesis,  it  may  be  as  well  to  place  them  in  this  part  of  the  work,  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  style  with  which  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  connection. 


INTBODUOTION. 

THB  first  century  of  the  Hejira  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
manMnd  as  startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  aston- 
ishing from  the  permanence  of  its  results.  Whether  we  consider 
the  "6rst  outburst  of  Mahomedanism  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  Email  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
combined,  the  success  of  the  movement  is  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
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It  far  surpassed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  bril- 
liance and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendour.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painful 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ,  and  though  she  imposed 
her  laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organization,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith ;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  who  should  aid  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken. 

It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  a  poor  and  simple,  but  warlike 
and  independent,  people  like  the  Arabs,  could  long  exist  close  to  the 
ruins  of  so  wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  empire  as  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, without  making  an  attempt  to  appropnate  the  spoil  which  the 
effeminate  hands  of  its  possessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend.  It 
was  equally  impossible  that  so  great  a  supervision  of  Christianity  as 
then  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  could  exist  in  a  country  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Mono- 
theism without  provoking  some  attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler 
faith  which  had  never  been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  the  whole 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Mahomedanism  at  its  first  outset  must 
be  attributed  to  the  utter  corruption,  religious  and  political,  of  the 
expiring  empire  of  the  East,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatness 
in  the  system  itself  or  the  ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  the 
great  work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest,  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  completed ;  for  Arabia  was  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fight  continual  battles,  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
empire.  Its  permanence  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original 
promoters ,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa,  in  turn,  sent  forth  their  smarms 
to  swell  the  tide  of  conquest  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 

To  understand  either  Mahomedan  history  or  art  it  is  essential 
to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the 
first  impulse  was  given  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  must  be 
traced  back  to  that  primitive  people :  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no* 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  great  trans- 
plantation of  races.  Each  country  retained  its  own  idbabitants,  who, 
under  a  new  form,  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  with  all  the  unchangeableness  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  with 
even  less  outward  change  than  is  usually  supposed.  Before  the  time 
of  Mahomet  the  Sabean  worship  of  the  stars  was  common  to  Arabia 
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and  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  The  Jewish 
rehgion  was  diffused  through  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia  Egypt, 
long  before  the  tune  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.  In  all  these  countries  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  an  ancient  chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  people, 
and  it  must  have  appeared  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the 
preaching  of  a  new  faith.1  In  Spain  alone  colonr<ation  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  we  must  not  even  there  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  early  Carthaginian  settlements,  and  the  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  Semitic  people  of  considerable  importance  in  the  south,  where 
the  new  rehgion  maintained  itself  long  after  its  extinction  m  those 
parts  of  Spain  where  no  Semitic  blood  is  known  to  have  existed. 

So  weak,  indeed,  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shook  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  Caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  soon  became 
independent  States,  yielding  only  a  nominal  fealty  to  that  Caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  rehgion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  greater  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  from  any  other 
department — without,  at  least,  more  study  than  most  people  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  Arabs  themselves  had  no  architecture,  properly  so 
called.  Their  only  temple  was  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  a  small  square 
tower,  almost  destitute  of  architectural  ornament,  and  more  famous 
for  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  than  for  any  artistic  merit. 

It  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina — a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.9  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  tho 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  primitive  habits  of  tho  nomad  Arabs, 
that  had  the  religion  been  confined  to  its  native  land,  it  in  probable 
that  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 
With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  was  equally  acceptable. 
All  that  was  required  of  the  faithful  was  to  turu  toward**  Mecca*  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  was 
quite  immaterial. 

For  the  first  half  century  after  the  Mahomedans  burst  into  Syria 
they  seem  to  have  built  very  little.  The  taste  for  architectural 
magnificence  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  simple  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  desecrated  churches  and  other  buildings  supplied  what 
wants  they  had.  When  they  did  take  to  building,  about  tho  end 
of  the  7th  century,  they  employed  the  native  architects  and  builders, 
and  easily  converted  the  Christian  church  with  its  atrium  into  a  place 
o£«prayer;  and,  then,  by  a  natural  growth  of  style,  they  gradually 


1  See  Appendix,  note  IS. 
8  Afculfeda,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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elaborated  a  now  style  of  details  and  new  arrangements,  in  which 
it  is  often  cliilicult  to  trace  the  souice  whence  they  were  derived. 

Tn  Kgypt  tho  wealth  of  ancient  remains,  in  particular  of  Roman 
pillar.s,  rendered  tho  task  easy  ,  and  mosques  were  enclosed  and  palaces 
designer!  and  built  with  less  thought  and  lesstiouble  than  had  occurred 
almost  anywhere  olso.  Tho  same  happened  in  Barbary  and  in  Spain. 
In  tho  lattor  country,  especially,  a  re-ariangement  of  Roman  materials 
was  all  that  was  roquuod.  It  was  only  when  these  were  exhausted, 
after  some  centurion  of  toil,  that  wo  find  tho  style  becoming  original ; 
but  its  form  was  not  that  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  Spanish  birth 
and  confined  to  that  locality. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Asia  Minor,  their  style  was  that  of  the 
Hyxantiuo  basilicas  which  they  found  there,  and  when  they  entered 
Constantinople  they  did  not  even  care  to  carry  a  stylo  with  which  they 
wore  famihai  across  tho  Bosphorus,  but  framed  their  mosques  upon 
a  typo  of  church  peculiar  to  that  city,  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  was  the 
crowning  example. 

It  is  trno  that,  after  centuries  of  practice  most  of  tjiese  hetero- 
geneous elements  become  fused  into  a  complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
HOSSOH  so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  <is  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  clotoctt  tho  germs,  taken  from  tho  older  stylos  of  architecture,  which 
guvo  riHo  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  Those,  however, 
are  never  entirely  obliterated.  Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  «H  that  originally  tho  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but 
adopted  those  which  they  found  practised  in.  tho  countries  to  which 
they  camo.  Tu  other  words,  tho  conquered  or  associated  poople  still 
eontmuo<l  to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion,  merely 
adapting  their  former  methods  to  tho  purposes  of  their  now  religion. 
After  a  timo  this  Miihomoelan  element  thus  introduced  into  tho  stylos 
of  difl'oront  countries  produced  n,  certain,  amount  of  uniformity, — 
iucroaHud,  no  doubt,  by  the  mtoreonmmmcations  arising  from  the 
uniformity  of  religion.  In  this  way  at  last  a  stylo  was  elaborated, 
tolerably  homogeneous,  though  never  losing  entirely  the  local  pecui 
HaritioH  duo  to  tho  earlier  stylos  out  of  which  it  rose,  and  which  stilj 
continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  tho  various  nationalities  that  made 
up  tho  groat  Empire  of  Mam. 
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As  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosque  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  however,  it  con- 
tained apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for  domestic  purposes, 
it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a  dwelling  house  than 
a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we  understand  them,  seem  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Mahomedan  dispensation. 
The  one  temple  of  this  religion  was  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  towards 
which  all  believers  were  instructed  to  turn  when  they  prayed.  As 
with  the  ancient  Jews— one  Temple  and  one  God  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  faith. 

When,  however,  the  Mahomedans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object — some  visible  monument  of  their  religion;  and  we  find  that 
Omar,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  15th  year  ol 
the  Hejira,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  towards 
'  which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to 
them  cue  direction  of  Mecca. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  city 
was  ceded  to  the  Moslems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christians  should 
retain  possession  of  all  their  churches  and  holy  places ;  and  no  com- 
plaint is  made  of  even  the  slighest  attempt  <to  infringe  this  article 
during  the  following  three  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
stipulated  that  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  ceded  to  Omar,  in  which 
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ho  might  establish  a  place  of  prayer.  For  this  purpose  the  site  of  the 
old  Tomplo  of  the  Jews  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  patriarch ,  that 
spot  being  considered  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  the  noc- 
turnal visit  of  the  Piophet,  and  because  they  then  wished  to  conciliate 
the  Jews,  while  at  the  same  time  the  spot  was  held  accursed  by  the 
Christians  on  account  of  the  Lord's  denunciation  and  Julian's  impious 
attempt  to  rebuild  it,  Here  Omar  built  a  mosque,  which  is  described 
by  an  early  pilgrim  who  saw  it,  as  a  simple  square  building  of  timber 


in«moftb«Mosq[Tiftel-A,1ufthAtJera8&IetQ.   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


capable  of  holding  three  thousand  people,  and  constructed  on  the  ruins 
of  some  more  ancient  edifice.1 

The  troubles  which,  during  the  next  half-century,  succeeded  the 
jomrder  of  All  and  his  sons,  seem  to  have  been  unfavourable  to 
building  or  Any  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  no  record  has  yet  been 
brought  to  light  of  any  important  structure  erected  during  thai 
period.  In  the  69th  year  of  the  Hejira,  Abd  el-Melik,  the  Caliph  of 
Damascus,  determined  to  erect  a  mosque  at  Jerusalem.  His  objects 
to  set  up  that  city  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  opposition  to 


*  The  History  of  Jerusalem.'    Besant  and  Palmer,  1888. 
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Mecca,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  rival,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  what  was  at  one  time  understood  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Mahomet,  namely,  to  convert  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  into  the  holy 
place  of  his  new  religion,  instead  of  that  of  Mecca.  These  ulterior 
purposes  were  never  realised,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition 
which  the  project  met  with  from  the  Jews. 

The  mosque  which  Abd  el-Melik  erected  was,  according  to  Professor 
Lewis,1  partially  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  years  748,  755  and 
770  A.D.,  and  was  rebuilt  by  El  Mahdi  in  771-781  A.D.,  with  increased 


View  in  the  Mosque  el-Aksali  at  Jerusalem. 


lateral  dimensions  but  diminished  in  length.  From  the  description  given 
by  Mukaddasi,2  the  building,  thus  restored,  covered  a  very  much  larger 
area  than  the  existing  mosque,  there  being  as  many  as  sovon  aisles  on 
each  side  of  the  central  aisle.  Professor  Lewis,  in  the  work  above  quoted, 
gives  a  suggested  restoration  of  the  plan,  which  in  the  first  place 
resembles  very  closely  the  prayer  chambers  of  the  typical  Mahomedan 


1  'The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,'  by 

T  Hayter  Lewis,  F  S.A.    Murray,  1889 

*  'Description  of  Syria,' by  Mukaddasi 


Translated  and  annotated  by  Georgo  to 
Strange   for    the    Palestine 
Society,    London,  1886. 
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mosques  at  Amru  in«  Old  Cairo,  Kerouan  in  Barbary,  and  Cordoba  in 
Spain ;  and  in  tho  general  plan  coincides  so  nearly  in  the  position  of; 
its  piers  and  columns  with  the  existing  building,  so  fai  as  it  extends,  as 
to  give  a  reasonable  probability  to  his  suggestion  When  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  tho  Aksah  was  converted  by  them  into  a 
palace,  and  some  of  their  work  is  still  to  be  seen  in  tho  *ircades  at  tho 
north  end.  After  ihe  conquest  of  Saladm  he  earned  out  extensive 
restorations  ;  he  covered  the  Mihrab,  which  had  been  walled  off  by  tho 
Crusaders,  and  decorated  it  with  marble :  ho  erected  tho  magnificent 
pulpit  which  had  been  sent  from  Aleppo,  and  rebuilt  tho  transept 
with  its  dome  as  we  now  see  it 

As  the  Aksah  exists  at  present  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  basilica  with  nave  and  aislos,  to  which  double  aisles  have  boon 
added  on  each  side.  This  would  suggest  that  the  three  central  aisles 
of  the  mosque  wore  raised  above  tho  rest  of  tho  building  in  order  to 
obtain  increased  light  through  clerestory  windows  both  in  central  and 
side  aisles.  This,  however,  may  have  been  dono  by  El  Mahdi,  who  also 
built  the  transopt  and  dome,  because  they  are  mentioned  by  Mukaddasi 
(985  A.D.),  who  Bays  "  tho  centre  part  of  the  main  building  is  covered  by 
a  mighty  roof,  high  pitched  and  gable- wiso,  behind  which  rises  a  magruh- 
cont  dome."  The  mosque  (Woodcut  No.  971)  i«  187  ft.  wide  and  272  ft. 
in  length  over  all,  thus  covering  about  f)0,000  sq.  ft.,  or  as  much  as 
many  of  our  cathedrals.  It  has  a  porch,  which  in  a  later  addition,  but 
has  not  tho  usual  square  court  in  front,  possibly  because  it  was  already 
within,  the  ouclosuro  of  tho  nacrocl  area.  "  Tho  interior  w  fmpportod," 
says  an  Arab  historian,1  "by  45  columns,  33  of  which  aro  of  marblo, 
and  12  of  common  stone,  besides  which  there  aro  40  piers  of  common 
stono."  Later  investigation  has  shown  that  tho  main  piora  of  tho 
church  aro  built  with  materials  taken  from  somo  oarlior  edifice :  tho 
circular  piers  of  tho  navo,  for  instance,  aro  of  a  roddwh  marble  from 
quarries  noar  Jerusalem,  patched  up  and  bound  together  with  iron 
rings,  tho  wholo  boing  plastered  over,  paiutod  and  polished  in  imitation 
of  marble,  and  Professor  Lewis  suggests  that  thoy  may  havo  boon 
taken  from  Justinian's  Church  of  St.  Mary  (described  by  Procopius), 
wlich  waB  burnt  and  thrown  down  by  OhoHroos  in  614  A.I>. 

Although  extremely  picturesque,  as  an  architectural  object  tho 
Aksah  is  of  no  great  importance,  tho  only  portions  which  can  lay  nay 
claim  to  beauty  being  tho  arches  carried  oa  basket-capitals,  which  were 
erected  by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  later  decorations  of  Saladin  and 
other  Sultans  who  enriched  the  south  portion  of  tho  mosque  near  the 
Mihret :  it  must  also  be  added  that  it  suffers  very  considerably  from  its 
juxtaposition  with  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  which,  though  constructed  by 
the  same  Abd  el-Melik  who  founded  the  Aksah,  has  been  added  to  and 


1  Hojr  od-Doon,    *  Fuudgrulxrn  dos  Orients.' 
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decorated  in  so  sumptuous  a  manner  by  succeeding  khalif  s  as  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  first  drawings  which  were  made  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
(Cubbet-es-Sakra,  more  generally  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar)  by 
Messrs.  Arundale  and  Catherwood  (probably  under  great  difficulties, 
for  the  sacred  enclosure  was  not  then  thrown  open  to  the  gaze  of 
unbelievers),  represented  the  work  as  one  of  uniform  design.  The 
more  careful  examination  which  has  been  made  in  later  years  has 
revealed  that  the  columns,  capitals  and  bases  of  the  mam  structure 
were  taken  from  some  earlier  buildings  and  adapted  in  the  best  way , 
a  high  base  making  amends  for  a  small  capital,  and  new  ones  only 
being  made  when  it  became  necessary.  On  this  point  Major  Condor 
says,1  "  only  three  of  the  capitals  under  the  drum  are  alike  ,  the  rest 
differ  in  size,  in  outline,  and  in  details.  One  of  the  capitals  is 
evidently  placed  on  a  shaft  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  but 

which  required  a  large 
capital.  The  sixteen 
capitals  in  the  screen 
are  more  uniform  .  " 
"  two  of  those  capitals 
are,  however,  of  entirely 
different  design,  and 
their  shafts  longer  than 
the  others."  "  The 
original  bases  are  now 
covered  with  marble 
flagging  , "  "  but  this 
was  removed  in.  1#74, 
and  it  was  then  found 
that  they  differed  in 
outline  and  height,  viz.  from  4  to  as  much  as  17  inches." 

The  plan  (Woodcut  No.  972),  consists  of  a  central  hall  over  the 
Sakhra,  or  sacred  rock,  with  double  aisles  round.  The  hall  is  divided 
from  the  first  aisle  by  4  piers,  with  3  columns  between  each  ;  these  16 
supports  carry  3-centred  arches  (virtually  pointed  arches,  whose  centres 
are  distant  from  one  another  by  about  one-fourth  of  the  span,  with  the 
point  of  the  arch  rounded  off)  with  wooden  tie-beams.  Above  these 
arches  rises  a  lofty  cylindrical  drum,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
pierced  with  16  clerestory  windows;  the  whole  covered  by  a  wooden 
dome,  richly  carved,  painted  and  gilded.  The  screen  which  divides  the 
first  aisle  from  the  surrounding  one  is  octagonal,  with  piers  at  each 
angle,  and  two  columns  between  each ;  these  columns  are  surmounted 
by  capitals,  dosserets,  and  carry  wood  beams  encased  in  rich  arohi- 


972.    Plan  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  (Mosque  of  Omar)  Jerusalem. 


1  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  British  Architects,  1878-79. 
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travo  framing,  and  circular  arches  above  with  a  frieze  decorated 
with  an  inscription  above,  now  partially  hidden  by  later  restorations. 
The  outer  wall  is  also  octagonal,  with  four  doorways  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  a  parapot,  the  pent  roof  over  both  aisles  being  continuous. 

Tho  history  of  tho  structure  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
Professor  Lewis,  taken  from  various  ancient  authors,  compiled  in  part  by 
Mossrs,  itosant  and  Palmer,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Abd-el- 
Mobk,  having  first  built  a  small  dome  known  as  the  Cubbet-es-Sil- 
siloh  (Domo  of  tho  Chain)  (A,  Woodcut  No  972),  for  a  treasury,  was  so 
ploasod  with  tho  work  th.it  ho  ordered  the  groat  dome  over  the  Sakhra 


View  in  AM*  of  1  kunft  of  Rock.   (From  a 
Drawing  by  Cathciwoud.) 


974.    Capital  in  Domo  of  Book. 
(From  Do  VogU&) 


to  bo  built  on  tho  name  xnodol,  Tho  structure  thu»  erected  (shown  in 
black  on  tho  plan,  Woodcut  No,  972),  was  executed  by  Hkilled  workmen 
from  Persia,  Byzantium,  and  India.  It  was  hung  round  with  curtains 
of  brocado,  probably  protected  by  eavos  as  in  tho  Cubbot-es-8ilsileh, 
Owing  posBibly  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weathor,  the  Khalif  el-Mamun 
(813-33)  widened  tho  whole  with  tho  octagonal  wall,  and  made  various 
alterations,  including  the  eraauro  of  Abd-el-Melik's  name  in  the  frieze 
before  alluded  to,  and  the  innortion  of  his  own,  tho  date  being  un- 
touched. To  this  poriod  (9th  century)  may  also  be  attributed  the 
mosaic  decorations  of  the  drum,  though  a  later  date  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  them.  Tho  dome  was  rebuilt  by  Saladin,  1189,  and  although 
restored,  is  substantially  tho  name  as  erected  by  him.  In  the  16th 
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century  the  whole  building  was  restored  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
who  encased  the  piers  of  the  interior  and  the  arches  covered  by  them 
with  marble,  filled  the  clerestory  windows  with  stained  glass,  and 
encased  with  marble  and  Persian  tiles  the  external  walls. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  additions  and  restorations  which 
have  thus  therefore  been  made  from  tune  to  time,  the  whole  structure 
retains  at  first  sight  one  uniform  character  in  its  design,  and  it  is  only 
on  a  careful  analysis  of  its  several  parts  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
the  dates  of  the  various  changes.  The  effect  which  is  produced  by  the 


*1B.  Order  of  tie  Dome  of  the  Bock.    (From  a  thawing  by  Anmdale.) 

whole  is  quite  unrivalled  by  any  other  known  building  of  its  class.  It 
has  not,  of  course,  the  splendour  and  magnificence  arising  from  the 
vastness  and  constructive  beauty  of  such  a  church  as  Sta  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  but  for  its  dimension,  there  is  probably  no  building  in 
the  world  the  design  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful  and  so 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 

MOSQUE  AT  DAMASCUS. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus  is  even 
more  important  than  the  Aksah,  and  its  history  is  as  interesting 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  one  of  those 
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small  Syrian  temples,  surrounded  by  a  square  temenos,  of  which  those 
at  Palmyra  and  Jerusalem  are  well-known  examples  l  The  one  in 
question  was,  however,  smaller,  having  been  apparently  only  450  ft. 
square ;  and  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  temple  which  occupied 


976. 


Plan  of  Mosque  at  Damascus,    By  Sir  Chat-lea  Wilson.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 

its  centre.3  This  temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  by 
Theodosius  (395-408),  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
chapel  still  exists  within,  the  precincts  of  the  mosque. 


>  Ante,  p.  228,  vol  i. 
9  I  state  those  dimensions  very  doubt- 
fully, tho  ground  outside  tlio  present 


mosque  never  having  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed by  any  one  competent  to  restore 
the  original  plan. 
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According  to  Jelal  ed-Deen,1  the  church  remained  the  joint  property 
of  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in  it — or,  at 
least,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it — from 
the  fall  of  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  U  (A.D.  636)  to  the  tune 
of  the  Caliph  Wahd  in  the  year  86.  He  offered  the  Christians  either 
four  desecrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
was  settled,  it  is  said,  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at 
least  part  of  it,  and  in  ten  years  completed  the  present  splendid 
mosque  on  its  site,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople fit  and  proper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in 
its  construction. 

If  the  building  were  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person, 
it  might  even  now  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  parts  belonged  to  the 
Heathen,  what  to  the  Christians,  and  what  to  the  Moslems  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  the  covered  part  of  the  mostjue  is  only  the 
Christian  church,  used  laterally  like  that  at  Ramleh ;  but  its  dimen- 
sions— 126  ft.  by  446 — are  so  much  in  excess  of  any  three-aisled 
church  of  that  age,  that  the  idea  is  hardly  tenable  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  probable  that  we  must  consider  that  the  materials  which  had 
fiist  been  collected  for  the  Temple,  and  were  afterwards  used  in  the 
church,  were  entirely  rearranged  by  the  Mahomedans  in,  the  form  in 
which  we  now  find  them. 

Like  all  buildings  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  it  was  so 
badly  done  that  nearly  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  have  since  that 
time  been  encased  in  piers  of  masonry.  The  walls  have  been  covered 
up  with  plaster,  and  whitewash  has  obliterated  the  decoration,  which 
once  existed,  and  which  is  still  visible  where  the  plaster  has  peeled  off. 
It  is  still,  however,  interesting  from  its  history,  venerable  from  its  age, 
and  important  from  its  dimensions.  These  are,  externally,  508  ft.  by 
320,  and  the  enclosed  court  400  ft.  by  106.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class ,  and  it  has 
always  been  considered  so  sacred,  that  repairs  and  additions  have 
constantly  been  made  to  it  since  its  erection,  more  than  eleven 
centuries  ago,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  contemporary  the  Aksah 
at  Jerusalem,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  this  respect, 
these  two  buildings  form,  as  just  mentioned,  a  most  singular  con- 
trast with  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  Nos.  973 
to  975).  That  is  perfect— solemn  and  solid,  and  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  in  the  world,  both  externally  and  internally; 
while  the  other  erections  of  the  Moslems  are  rickety,  in  spite  of  all 
repairs,  and  produce  no  impression  of  greatness  notwithstanding  their 
and  antiquity. 


'History  of  Jerusalem,*  translated  by  the  Eev.  Itf.  Eeynolda,  p.  409  et  seqq. 
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The  additions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the  mosque  at  Hebron 
(Woodcut  No  542)  are  mean  and  in  significant  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
beyond  these,  it  is  dificult  to  say  what  there  is  in  Syria  built  by  them 
that  is  worthy  of  attention 

There  are  some  handsome  fountains  at  Jerusalem,  some  details  at 
Hasbeiya,  a  few  large  khans  at  Beisan  and  elsewhere,  and  some  very 
fine  city  gates  and  remnants  of  military  architecture  ;  but  the  tombs 
are  insignificant,  and  except  the  two  mosques  described,  there  seems 
to  be  no  example  of  monumental  architecture  of  any  importance  The 
one  building  epoch  of  the  country  occurred  when  the  Roman  influence 
was  at  its  height,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Since  that  tune  very  little  has  been  done,  except  by  the  Crusaders, 
worthy  of  record  ,  and  before  it  nothing,  tharb,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  would  deserve  a  place  in  history. 


EGYPT. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amru,  in 
the  21st  year  of  the  Hejira  (A  D.  642)  erected  at  Old  Cairo  ,  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits,  or  75  ft.  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edrisi1  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
tho  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least  built 
after  tho  pattern  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  53rd  year  of  the  Hejira  it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in 
the  79th  ;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  two 
great  builders  of  that  age,  Abd-el-Melik  and  Wakd,  the  builders  of 
the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  essential  parts  as  left  by  these 
two  Caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  in  some  parts  probably 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  bo  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  form  which  mosques  took 
when  they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Christian 
models,  or  rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  Christian 
church  had  absorbed  the  basilica,  so  as  to  become  itself  the  principal 
part  of  the  building,  the  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  prayer 
chamber  (Mihrab)  and  its  three  apses  modified  into  niches  pointing 
towards  the  sacred  Mecca. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  KTo  977),  it  is  nearly 
square  (390  ft.  by  357),  and  consists  of  a  court-yard,  255  ft.  square, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arcades  supported  by  245  columns  taken 


1  Translated  by  Jaubert,  torn  i  p  303  i  Prangey  'Monuments  Arabes/  compared 
The  particulars  of  the  description  in  the    with  M.  Ooste's  *  Edifices  de  Cadre ' 
text  are  taken  from  M.   Giranlt  de  I 
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from  older  edifices  of  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.1  These  columns 
carried  brick  arches,2  tied  at  their  springing  by  wooden  beams,  as  in 
the  .Afrfi^  All  this  part  of  the  mosque,  however,  has  been  so  often 
repaired  and  renovated,  that  but  little  of  the  original  details  can  now 
remain. 

Of  the  original  mosque,  the  only  part  that  can  with  certainty  be 
said  to  exist  is  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  represented  in  Woodcut 
Fo.  978,  which  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  with  pointed 
arches,  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem  They  are 


Mosque  of  Amm,  Old  Cairo.     (From  Corte's  *  Architecture  Ajabe.')   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


now  built  up,  and  must  have  been  so  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  earlier 
alterations ;  still  they  are,  from  their  undoubted  antiquity,  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  much-contested  history  of  the  pointed  arch.  Not- 
withstanding the  beautiful  climate  of  Egypt,  the  whole  mosque  is  now 
in  a  sad  state  of  degradation  and  decay,  arising  principally  from  its 


1  It  should  be  noted  that  all  these 
arcades  ran  la  the  direction  of  the  Kibleh 
or  Mecca  wall,  and  the  same  principle 
is  observed  at  Kerouan,  Cordoba,  and 
other  mosques  built  entirely  for  Ha- 


homedan  worship 

*  H  Goste  makes  all  these  arches 
pointed.  M.  de  Prangey  states  that  they 
are  all  circular;  the  truth  being  that 
they  are  partly  one,  partly  the  other. 
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original  faulty  construction.     Owing  to  the  paucity  of  details,  many  of 
M.  Coste's  restorations  must  be  taken  as  extremely  doubtful. 

From  the  tune  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amru 
under  Wahd,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egypt  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 
no  really  great  work  was  undertaken  there,  as  Egypt  was  then  a 
dependent  province  of  the  great  Caliphat  of  the  East  With  the 
recovery,  however,  of  something  like  independence,  we  find  one  of 
its  most  powerful  rulers,  Ibn  Tooloon,  commencing  a  mosque  at  Cairo 
(A.D.  876),  which,  owing  to  its  superior  style  of  construction,  still 
remained  in  tolerable  perfection  till  about  I860.1 

Tradition,  as  usual,  ascribes  the  design  to  a  Christian  architect, 
who,  when  the  Emir  declmed  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated  churches 
for  the  proposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of  original 
materials.  He  was  at  first  thrown  into  prison  through  the  machina- 
tions of  his  rivals,  but  at  last, 
when  they  found  they  could  not 
dispense  with  his  services,  was 
again  sent  for,  and  his  design 
carried  out.2 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole 
style  of  the  mosque  shows  an 
immense  advance  on  that  of  its 
predecessor,  all  trace  of  Roman  or 
Byzantine  art  having  disappeared 
in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic 
architecture  appearing  complete  in 
all  its  details,  the  parts  originally 
borrowed  from  previous  styles 
having  been  worked  up  and  fused 
into  a  consentaneous  whole. 

The  architect  is  said  to  have  been  a;  Copt,  and  if  so  this  would 
explain  the  development  of  style,  Mr.  Butler's  work  on  the  Coptic 
churches  of  Egypt,3  proving  clearly  that,  long  previous  to  the  buildings 
of  Tooloon,  a  style  had  been  developed  by  the  Copts  with  ornaments  of  a 
geometrical  character  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  Tooloon.4  From 


9Y8. 


Arches  in  the  Mosque  of  Amru.   (From 
G  de  Pnagey'B  Work) 


1  Since  then  the  arches  have  been  built 
up,  and  it  was  for  a  time  converted  into 
a  hospital  This  now  (1892)  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  monuments,  but  is  too 
far  rumod  to  be  long  preserved. 

*  See  Oosto's '  Edifices  do  Oaire/  p  32, 
quoting  from  Makrisl 

*  'The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches,'  by 
A.  J.  Butler,  Oxford,  1884. 


4  The  marble  wall  decoration  and  the 
mosaics  which  are  found  in  later  mosques 
are  of  different  design  and  execution  from 
that  found  in  Byzantine  buildings,  in 
fact  as  Mr.  Butlor  remarks :  "  this  form 
of  art  was  borrowed  by  the  Muslim 
builders,  or  rather  was  lent  by  the  Coptic 
architects  and  builders,  whom  the  Mus- 
lims employed  for  the  construction  of  their 
mosques."  "  Although  the  Saracen*  in 
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this  time  we  find  no  backsliding ,   the  style  in  Egypt  at  last  takes 
its  rank  as  a  separate  and  complete  architectural  form.     It  is  true, 


aft. 


Moeque  of  Urn  Tooloon  at  Oam>.    (Prom  Coste'g  •  Architecture  Ante.*) 

that  in  so  rich  a  storehouse  of  materials  as  Egypt,  the  architects  could 
not  always  resist  appropriating  the  remains  of  earlier  buildings ;  but 


Syria  borrowed  the  art  from  Byzantium 
and  used  vitreous  enamels  for  the  decora- 
tion of  their  mosque  walls,  as  well  as  for 
inlaying  jewelry  and  steel  armour  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yet  tip  Mahometans  of 
Egypt  never  adopted  any  but  the  native 
or  Coptic  marble  mosaic,  partly  because  its 


unpiotonal  character  suited  their  taste, 
and  partly  because  they  found,  ready 
made,  both  art  and  artists— artists  whose 
names  have  perished,  but  whose  skill  is 
still  recorded  in  work  of  unexampled 
splendour  which  adorns  the  great 
Mosques  of  Cairo." 
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when  they  did  this,  they  used  them  so  completely  in  their  own  fashion, 
and  so  worked  them  into  their  own  style,  that  we  do  not  at  once 
recognise  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  mosque  of  Tooloon.  Its  general  arrange- 
ment is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  mosque  of  Amru,  only  with 
somewhat  increased  dimensions,  the  court  being  very  nearly  300  ft. 
square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  W455.  No  pillars  whatever 
are  used  in  its  construction,  except  as  engaged  corner  shafts ;  all  the 
arches,  which  are  invariably  pointed,  being  supported  by  massive  piers. 
The  court  on  three  sides  has  two  ranges  of  arcades,  but  on  the  side 
towards  Mecca  there  are  five ;  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  instead 
of  the  arcades  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Mecca  wall  (as  in  the 
mosques  of  Amru  and  Kerouan)  they  run  parallel  to  it.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  great  solidity  of  the  walls  carried  by  these 
arches,  and  the  fact  that  the  thrust  of  the  latter  could  not  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  wooden  ties  which  suffice  in  the  two  examples  above 
mentioned.  By  running  the  arcade  the  other  way,  the  arches  served 
as  abutments  one  to  the  other,  carrying  the  thrust  to  the  outer  walls, 
which  are  of  great  thickness.  The  same  principle  is  observed  on  the 
other  three  sides,  which  in  each  case  lie  parallel  to  the  external  wall. 

The  whole  building  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco ;  and  fortu- 
nately almost  every  opening  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  in  the 
old  form  of  Oufic  characters,  which  were  then  used,  and  only  used, 
about  the  period  to  which  the  mosque  is  ascribed,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  age  both  of  the  building  itself 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  ascertained. 

The  Woodcut  No  979  will  explain  the  form  of  its  arcades,  and 
of  the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  general  character  is  that  of 
bold  and  massive  simplicity,  the  counterpart  of  our  own  Norman  style. 
A  certain  element  of  sublimity  and  power,  in  spite  of  occasional  clum- 
siness, is  common  to  both  these  styles.  Indeed,  excepting  the  Mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  there  is  per- 
haps no  mosque  in  Cairo  so 
imposing  and  so  perfect  as  this, 
though  it  possesses  little  or 
nothing  of  that  grace  and 
elegance  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  in  this  style. 

Among  the  more  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  this  building  is 
the  mode  in  which  all  the 
external  openings  are  filled 

With      that      peculiar       SOrt       Of  m'         Window  In  Moeqne  of  Ito  Tooloon. 

tracery  which  became  as  characteristic  of  this  style  as  that  of  the 
windows  of  our  churches  fire  centuries  afterwards  is  of  the  Gothic 
VOL,  ij,  2  M 
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style.  With  the  Saracens  the  whole  window  is  filled,  and  the  ir  terstices 
are  small  and  varied ;  both  which  characteristics  are  appropri*  *when 
the  window  is  not  to  be  looked  out  of,  or  when  it  is  filled  with  ited 
glass ;  but  of  course  are  utterly  unsuitable  to  our  purposes.  is 

doubtful,  even  now,  whether  the  Saracenic  did  not  excel  the-  'c 

architects,  even  in  their  best  days,  in  the  elegance  of  design  and  ,y 

of  invention  displayed  in  fhe  tracery  of  their  windows.  In  the  *  j  xae 
of  Ibn  Tooloon  it  is  used  as  an  old  and  perfected  invention,  and  tnth 
the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and  flowing  lines  which  afterwards 
were  combined  into  such  myriad  forms  of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a  "  uild- 
ing,  50  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show  n<     V 
as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art ;  but  for  the  pr< 
it  is  from  the  mosque  of  Tooloon  (A.D.  885)  that  we  must  dat  >«*> 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.     Although  there  is  coni1''1^ 
able  difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  ^  the  style  from  the  erectio'1* 
the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Tooloon,  ther"1 
none  from  that  time  onwards     Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  suffic- 
materials  for  the  purpose.  »[ 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  El-Azhar,  or  lc  I1 
splendid  "  built  in  the  year  A.D.  981  by  the  Arabs  of  Kerouan  on 
type  of  their  own  mosque.    This  has  been  rebuilt  in  later  times,     " 
according  to  Mr.  Carpenter1  it  preserves  the  proportions  of  its  orig,     j» 
plan.     It  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  a  university  in  1199,  but 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1303,  and  subsequently  entirely* 
rebuilt  and  restored  by  various  sultans. 

The  Mosque  of  Al  H&kim  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  1^'tb 
century.  Portions  of  the  arcades  still  remain,  which  show  it  to  have 
been  of  the  same  type  as  Tooloon,  with  pointed  and  slightly  horseshoe 
arches,  and  engaged  angle  shafts,  which  in  Tooloon  are  probably  the 
earliest  examples  of  that  feature  extant  In  the  place  of  the  minarets 
are  two  Mabkdrehs  or  square  tombs  with  small  minarets  on  the  top. 

The  buildings  durinf£jie  next  two  centuries  are  neitf*  numerous 
nor  remarkable  in  size,  tSough  progress  is  very  evident  in  sucfr  examples 
as  exist,  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century  we  find 
the  style  almost  entirely  changed.  The  Mosque  of  El-Dhahir  (1268), 
now  used  as  a  fort,  is  remarkable  for  the  ornament  around  the  arches 
of  two  of  its  porches,  which  would  prove  it  to  be  of  Forman  origin.  It 
consists  of  a  chevron  or  zigzag  in  one  case,  and  of  moulded  mullions 
in  the  other,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  porch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  attributed  to  the  Crusaders,  and  in  the  tower  of  the 
Martorana  at  Palermo. 


The  mosque  cathedrals  of  Cordoba  and  Seville  and  fife  (^temporary 
dn  £.1  £  A ,  1882-8?. 
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The  mosque  of  Kalaoon  and  the  hospital  attached  to  it  (A.D.  1287) 
are  b  i  noble  buildings,  full  of  the  most  elegant  details,  and  not 
wit>  considerable  grandeur  in  parts  In  all  except  detail,  however, 
tlr  ^  ist  yield  the  palm  to  the  next  great  example,  the  mosque  with 
i  jhe  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356.  In  some 

i  /s  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mosques  ever  erected  in  any 
c,  y,  and  differing  considerably  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  981),  its  external  form 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 


981.      Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasam.   (From  Coste's  'Architectme  Aral*')   Scale  100  ft  to  1  In 

which  it  is  situated.  This  irregularity,  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  appearance,  which  is  singularly  bold  and  massive  on 
every  side;  the  walls  being  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cornice,  which  adds  another  13  ft.,  and  projects  about  6  ft.  This 
groat  height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  nine  storeys  of  small  apart- 
ments, but  the  openings  are  so  deeply  recessed,  and  the  projections 
between  them  so  bold,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it 
look  Kke  a  factory,  which  would,  have  been  the  case  in  England,  the 
building  has  all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a  fortress,  and  seems  -more 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  than  any  work  of 
modern  times  in  Egypt. 

Internally  there  is  a  court  open  to  the  sky,  measuring  117  ft  by 

2*2 
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105,  enclosed  by  a  wall  112  ffc.  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  opens  in  each  face  of  the 
court  On  three  sides  these  niches  measure  46  ft.  square ;  but  on 
that  which  faces  Mecca,  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  degth, 
and  90  ft.  high  internally.  All  four  are  covered  with  simple  tunn  *- 
vaults  of  a  pointed  form,  without  either  ribs  or  intersections,  and  f i  ,, 
simple  grandeur  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  exist* 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
square  in  plan,  as  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  69  ft. 
each  way,  and  covered  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  penden- 
tives  of  great  beauty  and  richness.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two 


Section  of  Hoeqw  of  Hassan,  Cairo.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 


noble  minarets,  one  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  280  ft.  in  height  and  of  pr.- 
portadnate  breadth.  Its  design  and  outline,  however,  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  as  some  others,  though  even  in  these  respects  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  beautiful  example  of  its  class. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  this  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  kibleh  or  niche  pointing  towards 
Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally,  in  the  street  alongside  of  the  building. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  itself ;  still  its  situa- 
tion and  the  narrow  passages  that  led  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which 
in  other  respects  is  so  perfect.  It  may  have  been  that  ground  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  o£  placing  the  entrance  in  the  right 
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position ,  but  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  for  the  sake  of  defence, 

the  whole  structure  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  fortalice, 

and  being  without  doubt 

erected    to    serve    that 

purpose,  as  well  as  being 

adapted  for  a  house  of 

prayer. 

One  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  14th 
century  is  that  built  by 
Sultan  Berkook  outside 
the  walls  of  Cairo  (A.D. 
1384),  which,  besides  a 
mosque,  contains  an  ad- 
ditional feature  in  the 
great  sepulchral  chambers 
which  are  in  fact  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  edifice, 
and  betray  the  existence 
of  a  strong  affinity  to 
the  tomb-building  races 
in  the  rulers  of  Egypt 
at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nbs  983,  984),  though  small,  will 
show  the  state  to  which  the  art  had  at  that  period  arrived  in  Egypt. 


983. 


Flan  of  Mosque  and  Tombs  of  Sultan  Berkook. 
(From  Ooste  )   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Section  of  Moeque  of  Berkook.    (From  Carte's  '  Architecture  Arabe.*) 


The  pointed  arch,  as  will  be  observed,  is  used  with  as  much  lightness 
and  elegance  as  ever  it  reached  in  the  West. 
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The  dome  has  become  a  truly  graceful  and  elaborate  appendage, 
forming  not  only  a  very  perfect  ceilmg  inside,  but  a  most  imposing 
ornament  to  the  exterior.  Above  all,  the  minaret  has  here  arrived  at 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  ever  reached  in  any  after  age. 

The  oldest  known  example  of  this  species  of  tower  is  that  of  tho 
mosque  of  Ibn  Tooloon,  but  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and  clumsy. 
The  minaret  in  that  of  Amru  was  probably  a  later  addition  But  it 
is  only  here  in  Berkook  that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  that  elegance 
and  completeness  which  render  them  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  form 
of  tower  architecture  in  the  world.  Our  prejudices  are  of  course  with 
the  spires  of  our  Gothic  churches,  and  the  Indians  erected  some  noble 
towers ;  but  taken  altogether,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its  class 
ever  surpassed  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  minarets  attached  to  tho 
mosques  during  this  and  subsequent  centuries. 

The  mosque  El  Muayyad,  erected  in  1415  A  D.,  is  a  singularly  elegant 
specimen  of  a  mosque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
300  ft.  by  250,  and  possesses  an  internal  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnades  on  three  sides,  and  a  triple  range  of  arches  on  the  side 
looking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated — as  in  that  of 
Berkook — the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family,  A  considerable 
number  of  ancient  columns  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
building,  but  the  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant,  that  the 
effect  is  agreeable;  and  of  the  "mixed  mosques" — t.e.,  those  where 
ancient  materials  are  incorporated — this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  about  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (Woodcut  No.  985),  outside  the  walls,  erected  A,D.  14  72. 
Looked  at  externally  or  internally,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it  from  any 
daim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the  Greek  and 
some  other  styles ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we  generally 
associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhainbra  or  the  other 
Western  buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  were  not  many  important  buildings 
erected  in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egypt ,  and  when  a  new  ago  of 
splendour  appears,  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out,  and  a 
renaissance  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  West,  has  grown  up  in 
the  interval  In  modern  Europe  the  native  architects  wrought  out 
the  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  pedantic  fashion;  but 
in  the  Levant  the  corresponding  process  took  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  set  of  refugee  Itahan  artists,  who  engrafted  their  wuld-bft 
classical  notions  on  the  Moorish  style,  with  a  vulgarity  of  form  and 
colour  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  buildings  c£ 
Mohamet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  we  find  the  richest  and  most 
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beautiful  materials  used,  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could  so 
pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  propriety  to  the  production  of  such 
discordant  ugliness. 


980. 


Mosque  of  Kittbey.    (Prom  Ooste'a 'Architecture  Arabe') 


From  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  Pasha  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  it  is  already  falling  to  pieces,  and 
except  for  the  fact  that  its  main  design  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
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great  mosques  erected  in  imitation  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which  gives  a  certain  grandeur  to  its  interior,  it  would  be  utterly 
uninteresting.1 

MECCA. 

In  a  history  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  a  description  of  the  mosque 
at  Mecca  would  naturally  take  the  first  place  ;  but  in  a  work  devoted 
to  architecture  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  Egypt, 
to  whose  sultans  it  owes  whatever  architectural  adornment  it  possesses. 
The  Kaabah  or  holy  shrine  itself,  has  no  architecture,  and  is  famous 
only  for  its  sanctity. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejira  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  after  a  great  fire 
which  occurred  in  1399,  the  north  and  west  sides  were  built  in  a  more 
splendid  manner  by  Barkook,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  mosque  and  tomb 
are  illustrated,  Woodcuts  Nos.  983,  984.  In  1500  El  Ghoury,  like- 
wise an  Egyptian  sultan  of  Memlook  race,  rebuilt  the  Bab  Ibrahim. 
The  next  repairs  were  due  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople.  Selim  I., 
in  1572,  rebuilt  one  side,  and  in  1576  Murad  effected  a  general  repair 
of  the  whole,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  arrangement  it  necessarily 
differs  from  all  other  mosques.  The  precept  of  the  Koran  was,  that  all 
true  believers  when  they  prayed  should  turn  to  the  Kaabah,  and  a 
mosque  consequently  became  a  mere  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which 
Mecca  stood;  but  in  this  instance,  with  the  Kaabah  in  the  centre, 
no  mihrab  or  indication  was  possible.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
temenos  to  enclose  the  sacred  object  and  exclude  the  outside  world 
with  its  business  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

The  principal  object  in  the  enclosure  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a 
small,  low  tower,  nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides 
39  and  40  ft.  respectively ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  its  height  is  36  ft. 
The  entrance  is  near  one  corner,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground. 
It  is  wholly  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a  black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  is  the  Zemzem,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succour  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when, 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  railing  sur- 
rounding the  Kaabah,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  probably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
before  Mahomet's  time. 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a  court- 


it viH  be  found  in  vol  it  'History  of  the  Modem  Style  of  Archi- 
tecture,* 1891,  p.  814. 
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yard,  forming  a  perfect  rectangle  of  about  380  ft  by  570  internally, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  building, 
which,  as  shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  968),  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
entered  on  all  sides  by  nineteen  gateways,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  seven  minarets 
These  are  placed  very  irregularly,  and  none  of  them  are  of  particular 
beauty  or  size. 

On  the  longer  sides  of  the  court  there  are  thirty-six  arches,  on  the 


986 


Great  Mosque  at  Mecca    (From  a  Plan  by  All  Bey.i) 


shorter  twenty-four,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by 
columns  of  greyish  marble,  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  the 
others  circular  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordonnance,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  its  details, 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnificence  Even 
in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its  great  rival,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still  it  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world ;  for  though 
many  mosques  are  now  reputed  sacred,  and  as  such  studiously  guarded 
against  profanation,  this  pretended  sanctity  is  evidently  a  prejudice 


1  To  get  it  within  the  page,  the  scale  of  the  plan  is  reduced  to  200  French,  or 
212  English  ft  to  1  in. 
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borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions,  and  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple 
as  the  place  where  the  people  should  worship,  and  towards  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer. 

BARBARY. 

There  may  be — no  doubt  are — many  buildings  erected  by  tho 
Moslems  in  the  countries  between  Egypt  and  Spain ,  but,  strange  to 


98*. 


Plan  of  Great  Mosque  of  Kcrouao- 


say,  wxth  their  love  of  art,  and  opportunities  for  investigating  them, 
the  French  have  not  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities. 
Era*  if  not  magnificent  in  themselves,  they  must  form  a  curious  link 
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between  the  styles  o£  the  East  and  the  West.  The  recent  annexation 
of  Tunis  by  France,  however,  has  enabled  us  at  last  to  obtain  plans  and 
drawings  of  the  great  mosque  at  Kerouan,  so  that  we  can  trace, 
according  to  Mr.  Carpenter  (see  R.I.B.A.  Transactions,  1882-83,  from 
whence  the  particulars  here  given  are  borrowed)  the  parentage  of  the 


988,  Main  Entrance  in  Court  of  Great  Moeque  of  Kerouan. 

Mosque  of  Cordoba  and  other  work  in  Spain  which  seemed,  when  this 
work  was  first  written,  to  be  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  East 
and  to  stand  utterly  alone. 

The  mosque  of  Kerouan  was  founded  by  the  Emir  Akhbah  in 
675  A.D.,  and  was  rebuilt  and  extended  in  the  succeeding  three 
centuries.  The  plan  of  the  mosque  (Woodcut  987)  is  somewhat 
irregular,  being  wider  at  the  south-eastern  end  by  about  thirty  feet. 
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It  covers  an  area  of  a  little  over  100,000  square  ft.  of  which  about 
one-third  is  covered  over  and  forms  the  prayer  chamber     The  great 
court  measures  220  X  176  ft.  with  double-aisled  corridors  on  the  east 
and  west  side ,  other  buildings  partially  enclosed  on  the  north  side, 
with  a  lofty  tower,  thirty  feet  square,  in  the  centre  and  surmounted 
by  a  small  dome.     In  this  tower  is  a  marble 
staircase,  with  Roman  fragments  of  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

The  prayer-chamber  is  entered  from  the 
court  by  thirteen  archways,  all  circular  and 
horseshoe.      The  central   entrance  (Woodcut 
988)  to  the  principal  aisle  consists  of  a  lofty 
horseshoe  arch  of  two  orders,  with  a  square 
low  tower  and  surmounted  by  a  fluted  dome. 
The  prayer-ohamber  consists  of  a  central  aisle 
with  eight  aisles  on  each  side,  all  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mecca  wall,  with  cross- 
arcading  at  various  intervals.     The  aisles  are 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  columns  all 
taken  from  earlier  buildings,  carrying  horse- 
shoe arches,  the  columns  in  the  central  aisle 
being  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  occasionally 
coupled  together  or  in  triplets ;  those  of  the, 
aisles  being  fifteen  feet  high.    The  capitals 
are  mainly  taken   from  Eoman    buildings; 
some,  however,  are  Byzantine,  and  are  carved 
with  birds  and  flowers.     The  arches  are  all 
tied  together  by  wooden  beams  and  iron  rods. 
The  mihrab  is  surmounted  by  a  fluted  dome 
on  hexagonal  base,  containing  nchly  coloured 
glass    windows,    and    the    mihrab   niche    is 
lined  with  marble  and  Byaantine  mosaic  and 
flanked   by   porphyry    columns.     The    chief 
entrance  is  through  a    porch  on  the  west 
side  and  is  carried  up  as  a  tower,  and  there 
are  four  other  minor  entrances. 
Tunis  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  not  so  old  as  this,  but  still  of  a 

5?  Zf  ^  **?Pl  ^  minaTet  **«•«**  «  ^e  annexed  woodcut 
(No  989),  none  of  them  have  yet  been  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  us  to  judge  either  what  they  are  or  what  rank  they  are  entitled 

L^r  I  ^  This™tis  ~  -  *»  finest  specimens  j  a 
FMb. -class  It  possesses  none  of  the  grace  or  elaborate  beauty  of 
detail  of  those  at  Cairo;  but  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  shaft  Ind 
*™^-^*«y*W*  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singlriy 
The  upper  part  also  is  well  proportioned,  though  alSed  £ 


*W.      Mmaret  «t  Tunte 
(From  Glnnlt  de  Prangey.) 
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some  extent  in  modern  times.  Unfortunately  neither  its  age  nor 
height  is  correctly  known.  It  is  probably  three  or  four  centuries 
old  and  with  its  contemporary  the  Hassanee  mosque  at  Cairo,  proves 
that  the  Saracenic  architects  were  capable  of  expressing  simple 
grandeur  as  well  as  elaborate  beauty  when  it  suited  them  to 
do  so 

Algeria  possesses  no  buildings  of  any  importance  belonging  to  any 
good  age  of  Moorish  art.  Those  of  Constantino  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egypt  and  the 
farther  ESast.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a  better 
age  may  still  be  brought  to  light ,  but  the  French  archaeologists  seem 
to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
have  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more  modern  style,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  soon  will  do  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 
least,  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  few  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings  still  left  in  that  remote  province. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

DATES, 


Moors  invade  Spain A  D  111 

Abd-el-Bahman  commences  Mosque  at 
Cordoba ?88 

El-Hakeem  H  extends  the  Mosque  south- 
wards and  rebuilds  sanctuary  ...  961 

El  Mansour  enlarges  moeqae  eastwards   .        980 


DATES. 


Alcazar  and  Giralda  at  Seville  (about)  AD  1200 
Mohammed  ben  Alhammar  commences 

Alhambra  .  .  .  .  .  1243 

Abou  abd-AUah,  builder  of  Court  of 

Lions,  begins  to  reign 1325 

Christian  conquest  of  Granada.  .  .  .  1492 


OWING  probably  to  its  position,  the  forms  which  the  Saracenic  style 
assumed  in  Spain  are  somewhat  different  from  those  which  we  find 
elsewhere.  As  a  style  it  is  inf enor  to  many  other  forms  of  Saracenic 
art.  It  has  not  the  purity  of  form  and  elegance  of  detail  attained  in 
Egypt,  nor  the  perfection  in  colouring  which  characterises  the  style  of 
Persia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  both  in  elegance  and  richness  to 
that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole,  not  only  because  of  its  proximity  to  our  own  shores,  and  our 
consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but  because  history,  poetry,  and 
painting  have  all  combined  to  heighten  its  merits  and  fix  its  forms 
on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  brilliant  daring  of  the 
armies  of  adventurers  who  in  the  8th  century  subjugated  Spain  and 
nearly  conquered  Europe,  and  fewer  still  have  listened  without  emotion 
to  the  sad  tale  of  their  expulsion  eight  centuries  afterwards.  Much  of 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  its  existence  to  the 
struggles  between  the  Christian  and  the  Paynim  knights ;  and  in 
modern  times  poets,  painters,  and  architects  have  all  lingered  and 
expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt  in  delight  on 
the  mysterious  magnificence  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba.  Indeed  no 
greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  this  style  than  that  conveyed  by 
the  fact  that,  till  wilihin  the  last  few  years,  not  one  work  of  any 
importance  has  been  devoted  to  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Spain, 
even  England  has  produced  two  such  splendid  lustrations  of  the 
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Alhambra  as  those  of  Murphy  and  Owen  Jones — works  far  more  magni- 
ficent than  any  devoted  to  our  own  national  art  In  France,  too, 
Girault  de  Prangey,  Le  Normand,  Chapuy,  and  others,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task ,  and  even  in  Spain  the  '  Antiguedades  Arabes  en 
Espana'  is  the  best  production  of  the  class.  We  are  thus  really 
familiar  with  what  these  strangers  did ;  while  the  cathedrals  of 
Seville,  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon,  are  only  partially  measured  or 
illustrated  ;  and  travellers  hurrying  to  the  Alhambra  scarce  con- 
descend to  alight  from  the  diligence  to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  their 
beauties 1 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossible 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a  Southern  people  without  being  captivated  with  their 
beauty ;  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  their  exuberance  of  ornament 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these 
are  used  with  the  daring  which  characterises  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  Northern 
artists — a  defect  which  the  more  delicately  organised  Asiatic  invariably 
escaped. 

CORDOBA. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  mosque  of  Cordoba;  it  was  the 
first  important  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
and  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  styles  current  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebrated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Caliph  Abd-el-Rahman. 
in  the  year  786,  and  completed  by  his  son  El-Hakeem,  who  died  796. 
Tho  part  built  by  them  was  the  eleven  western  aisles  and  twenty-one 
bays  deep,  which  then  formed  an  edifice  completed  in  itself,  not  unlike 
the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem  (except  in  the  number  of  aisles),  which  the 
Caliph  is  said  to  have  been  anxious  to  surpass.  In  961  A.D.  El 
Hakeem  II.  enlarged  the  mosque  by  forming  arches  through  the  south 


1  When  the  groat  national  work,  entitled 
*  Monumentos  Arquitectonioos  d'Espafla,' 
is  complete,  this  reproach  willbo  removed, 
but  that  certainly  will  not  be  the  case  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  come,  if  it  ever  does 
attain  completion.  The  scale  is  too  largo, 
and  the  total  want  of  principle  on  which 
it  is  earned  out  renders  it  useless  till  it  is 
further  advanced  Twenty-throe  numbers 
are  published  buj;  not  one  important 


building  is  complete,  and,  excepting  a 
plan  of  Toledo,  not  one  of  the  larger 
buildings  is  even  attempted  —  Oosas 
d'Espafia. 

The  above  note  was  written  twenty- 
five  jears  ago  and  is  true  now,  except 
that  the  twenty-three  must  be  now 
eighty-nine,  where  it  stopped  nine  yean? 
ago. 
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wall  and  adding  twelve  more  bays  further  south.  He  rebuilt  the 
mihrab  and  added  priest's  chambers  the  whole  width  of  his  building. 
The  court  on  the  north  side  was  rebuilt  about  937  A  D. 

The  eight  eastern  aisles  were  added  by  El  Mansour  (976-1001), 
who  increased  the  size  of  the  court  to  the  full  width,  thus  com- 
pleting the  mosque  to  a  parallelogram  of  573  ft  by  422 ,  it  covers, 
therefore,  242,000  square  feet,  or,  not  counting  the  open  court, 


f— >»  f—A-P-W— -TT«T 
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PUCKTA     DEL      PCRDON 

9JH)       Plan  of  Mosque  of  Cordobk.    (R.  H.  Carpenter,  R,  I  B.  A  ,  Transcriber) 

232,000  square  feet,  being  a  larger  superficies  than  that  of  any 
Christian  church,  including  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Tt  is,  however,  sadly 
deficient  in  height,  being  only  about  30  ft.  high  to  the  roofs,  and  also 
wants  subordination  of  parts,  all  the  aisles  being  nearly  of  the  same 
width,  about  22  ft,  except  the  central  one  of  the  original  eleven,  which 
is  5  ft.  wider ;  the  33  transverse  aisles  are  all  similar  in  breadth ;  so 
that  altogether  it  is  as  deficient  jn  design  as  the  "  ball  of  a  thousand 
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columns"  of  a  Hindu  temple,  and  produces  pretty  nearly  the  same 
effect. 

The  mosque  of  Abd  el-Rahman  I.  was  built  with  columns  of  many- 
coloured  marbles,  taken  from  ancient  edifices,  with  beautiful  capitals  of 
Roman  and  Byzantine  work.  These  columns  being  small  and  low, 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  expedient  of  placing  arch  over  arch  to 
eke  out  their  height — to  insert,  in  short,  for  the  nonce  that  strange 
style  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  character  to  the  building.  In  the 
additions  by  El  Hakeem  II.  the  same  style  was  adhered  to,  but  the 
columns  were  quarried  at  Merida  for  the  purpose,  and  are  all  uniform 
in  colour  and  size.  The 
capitals  are  blocked  out 
only,  and  not  carved, 
except  some  in  the 
mihrab.  A  manksoura 
or  sanctuary  was  en- 
closed at  the  north  end, 
including  two  bays  in 
depth,  and  extending 
across  the  eleven  bays 
of  El  Hakeem  II.'s 
addition.  Great  rich- 
ness was  given  to  this 
portion  of  the  work,  and 
the  lower  arches  are 
formed  of  interlaced 
cusped  work  of  great 
elaboration  and  richness, 
which  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  plaster 
decoration  of  the  screen 
work  above  the  arches 
in  the  courts  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  sanctuary  and  the  mihrab  in  marble  and  mosaic  are  of 
Byzantine  workmanship,  being  executed  by  artists  sent  by  the  Empeior 
Leo  from  Constantinople  ab  the  request  of  the  Caliph,  El  Hakeem  II. 
The  roof  of  the  whole  mosque  was  originally  in  wood,  carved,  painted, 
and  gilded.  This  is  now  hidden  by  the  brick  and  plaster  vault  built 
underneath  partly  in  1713-23  and  in  this  century  ;  this  vault  also 
hides  the  frieze  which  decorated  the  upper  part  of  the  walls. 

In  the  eastern  extension  of  Al  Mansour  there  is  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  irregularly  set  out,  and  in  which 
some  of  the  arches  are  pointed. 

The  alterations  effected  by  the  Christians  are  found  in  the  church 
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Interior  of  Sanctuary  at  Cordoba.   (From  a  Drawing 
by  Gliault  de  Prangey.; 
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erected  on  the  southern  side  of  the  first  south  wall,  taking  three  bays  of 
El  Hakeem  II  's  mosque,  and  in  the  great  coro  built  in  1547,  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  building.  According  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  work  is 
a  combination  of  late  Gothic  and  Plateresque  work,  and  great  ingenuity 
has  been  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  arches  of  the  transept  where  the 
Moorish  aisles  run  into  them  "  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  undoubtedly 
very  grand,  and  we  cannot  but  respect  the  skill  of  the  architect,  even 
though  its  erection  involved  the  sweeping  away  of  a  large  portion  of 


892 


Exterior  of  the  Sanctoary,  Cordoba.    (Erom  Bosengartea.) 


Moorish  work."  Mr.  Carpenter  refers  also  to  "  the  very  clever  and 
artistic  treatment  of  the  great  internal  piers  of  the  flying  buttresses, 
which,  with  the  walls  of  the  Oapilla  Mayor  facing  the  aisles  arc 
panelled  and  filled  with  sculptures  of  late-painted  work  executed  with 
great  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Before  leaving  this  mosque  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that 
nowhere  in  any  of  these  styles  does  the  pointed  arch  appear,  or  only 
so  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  At  an  age  when 
its  employment  was  universal  in  the  East,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
how  completely  the  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
^  in  which  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
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threw  off  the  influence  of  the  Roman  arches,  though  farther  north  the 
pointed  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  their  buildings. 

Contemporary  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque 
was  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  in  the  city  of  Zahra  near  Cordoba, 
which,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  This 
indeed  might  be  expected,  for,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the  palaces 
were  the  principal  buildings  of  this  people,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
best  age,  might  natuially  be  expected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  erected 
by  them. 

Hardly  a  stone  now  remains  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it   stood. 
Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  completion,  m  the  troubles 
of  the  llth  century,  even  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  there- 
fore   depend  wholly  on 
the    Arabian  historians 
from   whom  Conde  and 
Murphy  compiled  then* 
accounts;  but   as  they, 
with   Maccary,  describe 
the  mosque  in  the  same 
page    with  the   palace, 
and  do  not  exaggerate, 
nor  say  one  word  too 
much  in  praise  of  the 
former,  we  cannot  re- 
fuse credence  to  their 
description  of  the  latter. 
According  to  these 
authors    the   enclosing 
wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.     The  greater  part 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  marble 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  even  in  cost,  the  more  strictly  architectural 
parts  of  the  building.     4300  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles 
supported  the  roofs  of  the  halls ;  1013  of  these  were  brought  from 
AMca,  19  from  Rome,  and  140  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople    to    Abd-el-Hahman,    the    princely  founder    of    this 
sumptuous  edifice.      All  the  halls  were  paved  with  marbles  in  a 
thousand  varied  patterns      The  walls  too  were  of  the  same  precious 
material,  and  ornamented  with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
The  roofs,  constructed  of  cedar,  were  ornamented  with  gilding  on  an 
assure  ground,  with  damasked  work  and  interlacing  designs.  .  All,  in 
short,  that  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  caliphs  of  that  period  could 
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command  was  lavished  on  this  favourite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  art 
of  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  could  contribute  to  aid  the  taste  and 
executive  skill  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most 
perfect  work  of  its  age.  Did  this  palace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  us, 
we  could  afford  to  despise  the  Alhambra  and  all  the  works  of  that 
declining  age  of  Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of 
the  palace  was  a  mosque.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wider 
than  the  others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing 
to  Mecca,  to  the  opposite  wall  was  97  cubits  (146  ft.),  the  breadth 

from  E.  to  W.  49  cubits 
(74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in 
the  year  941,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last 
works  of  the  palace,  having 
been  commenced  in  936. 
From  this  descnption  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  virtually  a 
five-aisled  church,  and,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  the 
court,  we  may  fancy  that, 
like  the  seven-aisled  Aksah 
at  Jerusalem,  it  never  had 
that  accompaniment,  but 
was  in  reality  only  a  basilica 
extended  laterally,  but  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  church  of  Sta  Maria 
la  Bianca  (Woodcuts  Nos. 
957,  958),  described  in  a 
previous  chapter,  though 
built  for  another  people, 
and  for  a  different  purpose, 
is  still  so  essentially  in  the  Saracenic  style,  that  it  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  illustrating  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  perfecting  it  up 
to  its  date  in  the  12th  century. 

Another  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  Moorish  mosque  in  Spain 
is  that  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  the  church  of  Cristo  de  la  Luz 
(Woodcut  No.  994).  It  is  a  small  square  building  with  four  stout 
short  pillars  on  the  floors,  dividing  it  into  nine  equal  compartments, 
the  central  one  of  which  is  carried  up  higher  than  the  others,  and 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  dome,  if  dome  it  can  be  called  ;  for  the  Spanish 
architects,  working  almost  wholly  from  Roman  models,  never  adopted 
the  Byzantine  dome  to  any  extent,  except  perhaps  as  the  roofs  of 
baths.  In  their  mosques  and  palaces  it  is  only  used  as  an  ornamental 


994     Church  of  San  Cnsto  de  la  Luz,  Toledo    (From  a 
Drawing  by  Giiault  de  Prangey.) 
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detail,  and  never  constructed  either  of  stone  or  brickwork,  but  merely 
a  carpentry  framing  covered  with  stucco  or  mastic.  The  Spanish  style 
shows  in  this  a  most  essential  difference  from  the  Eastern,  where  the 
domes  are  so  splendid  and  durably  constructed,  and  where  they 
constitute  the  actual  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

Indeed  vaulting  does  not  seem  under  any  circumstance  to  have 
been  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever  paid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofs  are  of  wood  carved  and  painted,  or  of  stucco, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  ceiling,  which 
it  certainly  is,  and  for  fanciful  and  gorgeous  decorations  perhaps 
preferable  to  more  durable  but  less  manageable  materials. 

The  art  resulting  from  such  materials  is,  it  is  true,  more  ephemeral 
and  must  take  a  lower  grade  than  that  built  up  of  materials  that 
should  last  for  ever ;  but  such  was  not  the  aim  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
Moors,  and  we  must  judge  them  by  their  own  standard,  and  by  their 
success  in  attaining  the  object  they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Oristo  the  walls  are  sufficiently  solid  ancl  plain,  and  on  the 
whole  the  forms  and  decorations  are  judiciously  and  skilfully  applied 
to  attain  the  requisite  height  without  raising  the  columns  or  giving 
any  appearance  of  forced  contrivances  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
respect  it  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  the  design  of  the  older 
part  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba,  than  which  it  is  probably  at  least  a 
century  more  modern ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  completeness  which 
the  art  attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary  at  Cordoba 
was  erected. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  art — the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  the  first,  the  San 
Oristo  de  la  Luz  the  second;  the  third  and  most  perfect  is  well 
represented  by  all  the  building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mosque 
at  Cordoba ;  and  the  fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Bianca,  where  all  trace 
of  Roman  and  Byzantine  art  has  wholly  disappeared.  A  fifth  stage 
is  represented  by  another  synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transits; 
but  this  is  so  essentially  merely  a  gorgeously  ornamented  room  that 
it  hardly  serves  to  be  classed  among  monumental  buildings;  besides 
which  this  stage  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  palaces  of  Seville  and 
Granada  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.  Had 
the  great  mosques  of  Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  easier  and  better  to  restrict  our  illustrations 
to  sacred  edifices  alone;  but  they — at  least  certainly  the  two  first 
named — have  wholly  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  splendid 
cathedrals  which  stand  where  they  once  stood,  and  which  have 
obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their  previous  existence.  In  the 
northern  cities  the  national  pride  and  stern  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards 
have  long  ago  effaced  all  traces  of  this  religion. 
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THE  GIEALDA  AT  SEVILLE. 

None  of  the  mosques  we  have  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  forms  of  the 
East  except  the  Giralda  at  Seville.  This  is  a  more  massive  tower 
than  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  of  a  Moslem 
architect.  At  the  base  it  is  a  square  of  about  45  ft.,  and  rises  without 
diminution  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the 
ground  ;  to  this  a  belfry  was  added  in  1568 
by  Ferdinand  Biaz,  making  it  90  ft.  higher ; 
and  unfortunately  we  have  nothing  to  enable 
us  to  restore  with  certainty  the  Saracenic 
termination  which  must  have  been  displaced 
to  make  room  for  this  addition.  In  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  995)  it  is  represented 
as  restored  by  Girault  de  Prangey,  and  from 
a  comparison  with  the  towers  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  erected  by  the  same  king,  it  is 
more  than  probable  it  was  thus  terminated 
originally.  It  is  difficult  nevertheless  to 
reconcile  oneself  to  the  idea  that  the  upper 
part  was  not  something  more  beautiful  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  base.  In  the 
East  the  Mahomedan  architects  would 
certainly  have  done  something  better;  but 
here,  from  the  want  of  familiarity  with 
tower-architecture,  and  from  the  want  of  any 
circular  or  domical  forms  for  the  termination 
of  towers  or  sky-lines,  this  inartistic  form 
may  have  been  adopted.  The  lower  part  is 
certainly  much  more  beautiful ;  the  walls  are 
relieved  with  panels  to  just  such  an  extent  as 
is  required  for  ornament  without  interfering 
with  the  construction  or  apparent  solidity 
of  the  tower,  while  the  windows  are  graceful  and  appropriate,  and  in  such 
number  as  seems  required.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  pleasingly  with 
the  contemporary  campanile  at  Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions,  is  lean  and  bald  compared  with  this  tower  at 
Seville.  So  indeed  are  most  of  the  Italian  towers  of  the  same  age. 
All  these  towers  seem  to  have  been  erected  for  very  analogous  purposes, 
for  the  Giralda  can  never  have  been  meant  as  the  minaret  of  a  mosque, 
to  be  used  for  the  call  to  prayer;  nor  can  we  admit  the  destination 
sometimes  ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  surmise  that  it  may  have  been 
merely  meant  for  an  observatory. 


995.    Gfcald*,  Serine    (From  a 
Drawing  by  Oswalt  de  Fnmgey.) 
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Most  probably  it  was  a  pillar  of  victory,  or  a  tower  symbolical 
of  dominion  and  power,  like  many  others  we  have  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work.  Indeed  the  tradition  is 
that  it  was  built  by  King  Yousouf  to  celebrate  his  famous  victory  of 
Alarcos,  gained  in  the  year  11 59,  in  which  year  its  construction  was 
commenced.  As  such  it  is  superior  to  most  of  those  erected  in  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  far  inferior,  except  in  size,  to  the  Kootub  Minar, 
and  many  others  still  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia. 


THE  ALCAZAR  AT  SEVILLE. 

The  Alcazar l  at  Seville  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  tune  a  more  magnificent  one  than  the  Alhambra  itself.  Hence  it 
would  be  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  Mahomedan  style,  were  it 
not  that  it  has  been  much  dilapidated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its 
character  destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Tt  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  best  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of 
the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century — and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in  1248.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from  the 
lator  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1353-1364),  who,  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls,  claims 
the  merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  The  history  of  this  palace  is  not 
consequently  of  much  importance,  since  it  is  not  so  much  older  than 
the  Albvmbra  as  to  mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  judgo  of  the  effect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  as  we  con  in  that 
celebrated  palace. 

THE  ALHAMBRA. 

It  was  after  his  expulsion  from  Seville  (124S)  that  Mohammed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  at  which 
both  he  axxd  his  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant buildings  now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  moxiarchs. 
From  the  accession  of  Abou-el-Walid  (1309)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf 
(1354)  the  works  of  the  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  ori 
uninterruptedly,  and  it  is  to  this  half-century  that  we  must  refer  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  palace  now  found  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts ;  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions' 

1  Alcazar  =  cl-Kasr, "  the  Oastlo  " 
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(A  A),  running  east  and  west,  was  built  by  Abou  Abdallah  (1325- 
1333).  The  other,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca  (B  B),  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  is  plainer  and  probably  earlier.  Restorers  generally  add  a 
third  court,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  which  they  say  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  Y.  (x  x), 


vhich  now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  mOBt  ^pleasingly 
light  and  airy  constructions  of  the  Moors.    My  own  impression  is 
that  if  anything  dri  stand  here,  it  was  lie  Mosque,  which  we  miss, 
although jro  know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side 
«ta  locatiy,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that 
ich  now  goes  by  that  name.    It  must,  lifeTall  Spanish 
faced  the  south,  and  was  most  probably  destroyTby 
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Christian  conquerors  of  Granada  Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christian  palace  above  mentioned,  which  stands  strangely  unsyni- 
metncally  with  the  other  buildings,  follows  the  lines  of  the  old 
mosque  This  could  be  in  great  measure  determined  if  we  could  rely 
upon  the  bearings  of  the  different  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in 
the  plans  hitherto  published 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  seems  always  to  have 
been  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Court  of  the  Alberca.  This  pare  does 
seem  to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  palace 
of  Charles  V.  The  court  was  originally  called,  apparently  from  the 
pool  of  water  which  always  occupied  its  centre,  El  Birkeh.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  singularly,  and  in 
such  a  place  ungracefully,  plain.  The  end  to  the  south  terminates 
with  a  double  arcade  of  very  beautiful  design ;  and  that  to  the  north 
with  a  similar  one,  but  only  one  storey  in  height,  crowned  by  the 
tower  enclosing  the  great  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  (o),  to  which  the 
Court  is  practically  an  anteroom.  This  is  an  apartment  35  ft. 
square,  and  about  60  in  height,  roofed  by  a  polygonal  dome  of  great 
beauty  of  design,  and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  patterns 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  charming  peculiarities, 
however,  is  the  deeply-recessed  windows,  looking  down  on  the  city, 
and  beyond  that  commanding  a  view  of  the  delicious  Yega,  and  the 
mountains  that  bound  it  It  is  ^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  world,  of  which  the  architect  availed  himself  with  the  eye  of 
a  true  artist,  who  knew  how  to  combine  nature  and  art  into  a  perfect 
whole. 

The  other  court,  called  that  of  the  Lions  (A  A),  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  twelve  conventional-looking  animals  so  called, 
is  smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful  and 
elaborate  than  the  other ,  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  surround 
it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain, — its  most  beautiful  and 
most  perfect  example.1  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take  it 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art  •  the  first  is  its  size,  which 
is  barely  that  of  a  modern  parish,  church  and  smaller  than  many  ball- 
rooms ;  the  second  its  materials,  which  are  only  wood  covered  with 
stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  such 
a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Karaac,  or  any  of  the  greater  monumental 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
would  be  found  lamentably  deficient.  But,  in  fact,  no  comparison 
is  applicable  between  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a  true 
representative  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by  whom 


1  A  perfect  copy  of  this  court  was  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1854.  Except  being 


slightly  curtailed  in  plan,  every  detail 
and  every  dimension  is  identical  with  the 
original 
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it  was  raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out  of 
place  and  contemptible  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thobes , 
while  the  granite  works  of  Egypt  would  be  considered  monuments  of 
ill-directed  labour  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious 
Arab  fatalist,  to  whom  the  present  was  everything,  and  tho  enjoyment 
if  the  passing  hour  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  pillars  that  surround  the  Court  of  Lions  arc  far 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  cast-iron  props 
used  by  modern  engineers  than  anything  else.  Thoir  capitals,  how- 
ever, aie  very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a  form  admit  ably  adapted 
for  the  support  of  the  superstructure  they  were  destined  to  bear,  and 
the  pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single 
and  coupled,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the 
projecting  portico  at  each  end,  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  themselves,  and  become  mere  accessory  details.  The  arcades  which 
they  support  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste ;  indeed  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated, 
otherwise  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornament,  and  was  never 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than  here. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  court^  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 
Judgment  (D),  and  on  either  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that "  of  the  Abon- 
cerrages  "  (a)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  "  of  the  Two  Sisters  "  (IF) 
opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 
Vhole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with  geometric 
and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and  applied 
with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration ;  but  it  is  in,  tho 
roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes  most 
apparent  Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  the  roofs  arc 
made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more  like 
D&tural  rockwork  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  always 
more  or  less  formal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  its 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  taste 
as  in  these  parts,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of 
situation,  and  comparison  with  other  objects,  to  redeem  them  from  the 
charge  of -having  exceeded  those  limits. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (G)— beautiful  ha  some  respects,  and  appropriately 
adorned,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  such 'a  palace. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in 
Spain,  once  occupied  by  the  Moors,  that  does  not  retain  some  traces 
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of  their  art.  These  traces,  however,  are  generally  found  in  the  remains 
of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were  more  solidly  built  than  other 
edifices,  and  were  generally  vaulted  with  bricks — frequently  with 
octagonal  domes  supported  on  twelve  pillars,  as  those  in  the  East. 
These  in  consequence  have  survived,  while  the  frailer  palaces  of  the 
same  builders  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their  mosques 
have  disappeared  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  the  baths,  however,  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  notice. 

In  Spain  we  entirely  miss  the  tombs  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Saracenic  architecture  wherever  any  Turanian  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  people.  The  Moors  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been 
of  purely  Semitic  race,  either  importations  from  Arabia  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Phoenician  settlers  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  among 
them,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  any  indications  of 
sepulchral  magnificence. 

If  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  practised  tomb-building  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  some  of  their  brethren  further  east,  this  circumstance 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  a  more  monumental  character 
to  their  style  of  architecture.  True  domes  would  certainly  have  been 
introduced  and  applied,  not  only  to  their  mosques  but  to  their  palaces, 
and  with  them  all  those  beautiful  arrangements  which  we  find  as  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  domes  in  the  East. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  Spain  a  form  of  Saracenic  art  from  which  all  feeling  of 
solemnity,  and  all  aspirations  for  the  future,  are  wholly  banished. 
"No  style  of  architecture  is  so  essentially  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is  all  that  should  be  cared  for.  It  is 
consequently  the  gayest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  ephemeral,  of  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  with  which  we  are  acquainted.1 


1  Nothing  need  be  said  hero  of  La  Cuba 
and  La  Ziza,  and  other  buildings  in  Sicily, 
which,  though  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Saracens,  are  now  ascertained  to  have 
beon  built  by  the  Normans  after  their 
conquest  pf  the  island  in  the  llth 
century.  They  are  Saracenic  in  style,  it 
is  true,  and  wero  probably  erected  by 
Moslem  artists,  but  so  were  many  churches 


and  chapels  m  Spnm,  as  mentioned  above  ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  building  now 
extant  there  which  can  be  safely  ascribed 
to  the  time  when  the  island  was  held  by 
the  Moslems,  or  was  then  erected  by  them 
for  their  own  purposes.  Till  that  is  as- 
cor tamed,  Sicily  of  course  does  not  come 
within  tho  part  of  our  subject  which  we 
are  now  considering. 
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THE  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  witnessed  some  strange  vicissitudes 
in  the  fate  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  in  Europe.  In  1492  Granada  was 
conquered,  and  the  Moors  expelled  from  the  country  which  they  had 
so  long  adorned  by  their  arts,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  their  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences.  Of  all  the  races  who,  at  various  times,  have 
adopted  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  Spanish  Moors  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  industrious,  and  the  most  capable  of 
retaining  permanently  the  civilisation  they  had  acquired.  They  have 
made  way  for  a  people  less  progressive  and  more  bigoted  than  any 
other  population  in  Europe 

Before,  however,  this  misfortune  happened  in  the  "West,  the  fairest 
city  of  the  Christian  world,  and  its  most  fertile  provinces,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  most  barbarous  horde  of  all  those  who  had  adopted  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  For  two  centuries  the  Turks  had  gradually 
been  progressing  westward  from  their  original  seats  in  Central  Asia, 
and  at  last,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  fell  into  their  power,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  fate  of  Europe  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Yienna  (1683)  turned  the  tide. 
Since  that  time  the  Christians  have  slowly  and  surely  been  recovering 
their  lost  ground ;  but  the  Crescent  still  surmounts  the  dome  of  Sta. 
Sophia. 

Had  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  possible  that  their  architecture  might  have  taken  a  different 
form  from  tfaab  in  which  we  now  find  it.  But  before  that  event 
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the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  had  already  been  laid.  The 
old  principles  of  art  were  already  losing  their  hold  on  the  architects 
of  Europe,  a  revolution  was  taking  place,  and  though  this  would 
hardly  be  much  felt  so  far  east  as  the  Bosphorus,  or  materially 
influence  strangers  like  the  Turks,  still  it  must  have  had  some 
influence,  and  modified  their  style  to  some  extent.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  are  struck  at  Constantinople  with  the  same  phenomenon^ 
which  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  Mahomedan  world.  "Wherever 
the  various  nationalities  settled  who  had  embraced  that  faith,  they 
at  once  adopted  the  architectural  forms  of  their  new  country,  and 
set  to  work  to  mould  and  modify  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  more 
into  conformity  with  their  special  requirements.  Nowhere  do  they 
seem  to  have  brought  their  style  with  them,  or  thought  of  forcing 
that  on  their  new  subjects  In  this  they  were  wise ;  and  it  is  what 
probably  all  nations  would  do  who  had  any  true  knowledge  of  art, 
or  any  true  feeling  for  its  purposes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
original  people  of  a  country  find  out  the  arrangements  most  suited 
to  their  climate,  and  the  forms  of  construction  best  adapted  to  the 
materials  which  are  available ,  and  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  these, 
forms  suited  to  other  climates  and  another  class  of  materials,  is  what 
only  an  Aryan  would  think  of  doing.  The  Turks,  though  barbarous, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world ;  and  so  soon 
as  they  entered  Constantinople,  set  to  work  vigorously  to  vindicate 
the  characteristics  of  the  family. 

Besides  appropriating  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city — with  Sta.  Sophia  at  the  head  of  the  list — to  the  new  worship, 
Mahomet  II.  founded  six  or  seven  new  mosques,  some  of  them  of  great 
magnificence.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  crowns  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
To  make  way  for  it,  he  pulled  down  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
had  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Christian  emperors  apparently  since 
the  time  of  Constantino,  and  was  consequently  an  edifice  of  consider- 
able magnificence.  It  had,  however,  been  plundered  by  the  Latin 
barbarians  who  sacked  the  city  some  time  before  the  Moslems,  and 
it  was  also  so  crippled  by  earthquakes  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  Mahomet  employed  Christodulos,  a 
•Christian  resident  in  Constantinople,  to  erect  on  the  spot  a  mosque, 
which  he  intended  should  surpass  all  others  in  his  empire.  How 
far  he  was  successful  we  have  now  little  means  of  judging.  An 
earthquake  in  1763  so  completely  rained  this  mosque  that  the  repairs 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding ;  and  as  these  were  carried  out  with 
the  quasi-Italian  details  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  its 
present  appearance  probably  conveys  very  little  idea  either  of  the  form 
or  of  the  magnificence  of  the  original  building.  Enough  of  its  form, 
however,  still  remains  to  tell  us  that,  like  all  Turkish  mosques,  it 
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was  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  style  we 
are  now  speaking  of  so  remarkable  as  the  admiration  which  that  great 
creation  of  the  Christians  excited  in  the  minds  of  its  Moslem  possessors. 
There  are  in  or  about  Constantinople  at  least  100  mosques  erected 
in  the  four  centuries  during  which  the  Turks  have  possessed  that  city. 
Not  one  of  these  is  a  pillared  court,  like  those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  nor 
an  arcaded  square,  like  those  of  Persia  or  India  —none  are  even  extended 
basilicas,  like  those  of  Barbary  or  Spam.  All  are  copies,  more  or  less 
moditied,  of  Sta.  Sophia ,  and  many  of  the  modifications  are  no  doubt 
improvements ,  but  none  are  erected  with  the  same  dimensions,  none 
possess  the  same  wonderful  richness  of  decoration,  or  approach  the 
poetry  of  design,  of  their  prototype.  In  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
in  architectural  art,  the  Christian  Church  still  stands  unrivalled. 
No  one  who  has  stood  beneath  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Turks  were  perfectly  justified  in  their 
admiration  of  Justinian's  great  creation ;  but  the  curious  thing  is,  that 
no  Christian  ever  appreciated  its  beauties.  When,  after  the  troubles 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Greeks  again  took  to  building 
churches,  it  was  such  as  Sta.  Irene,  or  the  Theotokos,  churches  like 
those  at  Pitzounda  or  Ani,  or  those  of  Greece  or  Mount  Athos.  Not 
one  single  direct  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia  by  Christian  hands  exists,  so  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  whole  world  But  the  Turk  saw  and  soused  its 
beauties  at  a  glance ;  and,  by  constancy  to  his  first  affection,  saved 
his  architecture  from  the  utter  feebleness  which  has  characterized  that 
of  Western  Europe  during  the  four  centuries  in  which  he  has  been 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Among  the  other  mosques  built  by  Mahomet  II.,  the  most  sacred  is 
that  of  Eyub,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  whose  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  mosque.  Plans  and  drawings 
of  this  mosque  might  easily  have  been  obtained  while  our  armies 
occupied  Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  war ,  but  the  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  all  we  have  to  depend  upon  is  an  eye-sketch  by 
AU  Bey.1  As  the  mosque  in  which  each  Sultan  on  his  accession  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  sword,  and  as  the  most  holy  in  the  empire,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  it,  but  we  must  wait. 

The  mosque  of  Bayazid,  1497-1505,  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  magnificence.  In  the  mosque  of 
Selim,  1520-26,  the  dome  and  its  pendentives  are  carried  by  eight 
octagonal  piers,  reverting  therefore  to  the  principle  of  St.  Sergius  as 
regards  supports ;  these  piers,  however,  stand  free  within  the  walls,  so 
that  there  is  apparently  greater  space  provided  ,  the  dome  has  a  diameter 
of  108  ft.,  being  the  largest  built  by  the  Turks,  that  of  Suleimanie 
mosque  being  93  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  Sultan  Ahmed  63  ft. 

1  Plate  bauoi. 
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SULEIMANIB. 

All  these  were,  however,  surpassed  by  that  which  was  erected  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  between  the  years  1550-1555.  It  is  still 
quite  perfect  in  all  its 
consti  uctive  parts,  and 
little  altered  in  detail , 
and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that 
it  equalled,  or  even 
surpassed,  all  others  of 
its  class,  if  it  be  illus- 
trated the  rest  will  be 
easily  understood. 

As  will  be  seen  from 
the  plan,1  the  mosque 
itself  is  nearly  square, 
225  ft.  by  205  over  all 
externally,  and  cover- 
ing between  45,000  and 
46,000  sq.ft.  In  front 
is  a  forecourt,  150  ft. 
by  190  internally,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade 
on  all  sides,  and  con- 
taming  the  fountains, 
which  are  the  indis- 
pensable accompani- 
ment of  all  mosques. 
Behind  is  the  "  garden  " 
containing  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  and  those 
of  his  favourite  wife 
and  other  members  of 
the  family.  All  this, 
properly  speaking,  is 
one  design  and  one 

1  For  the  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  tins  musqno  I  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  my  friond,tho  lato  M  0 
Toner,  who  placed  his  MS 
plans  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  being  en-  99*.  PianofSulelmaiOeMoeqpe  Oy  Tester.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in* 
graved  for  this  work. 
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building ;  and  all  these  parts  are  requisite  to  complete  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  imperial  mosque. 

Internally  the  construction  rests  on  four  great  piers  of  pleasing 
and  appropriate  design ,  and  the  screen  of  windows  on  each  side, 
under  the  great  lateral  arches  of  the  dome,  is  borne  by  four  mono- 
lithic shafts  of  porphyry  of  great  beauty.  These  formerly  supported 
statues  in  the  hippodrome,  and  most  probably  were  brought  originally 
from  Egypt.  Each  is  28  ft.  in  height,  or,  with  the  base  and  capital, 
35  ft.  The  dome  itself  is  86  ft  in  diameter  internally,  and  156  ft.  in 
This  seems  even  a  better  proportion  of  height  to  diameter 


999. 


View  of  Snletmame  Mosque     (From  a  Photograph  by  Bedford  ) 


than  that  of  Sta.  Sophia,  though  the  dimensions  are  so  much  less  that 
it  has  not,  of  course,  the  same  grandeur  of  effect.  At  Sta.  Sophia  the 
dome  is  10S  ft.  in  diameter,  and  175  ft.  in  height,  or  21  and  19  ft. 
more  respectively.  These  smaller  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  absence 
in  the  mosque  of  all  the  mosaic  magnificence  of  the  church,  and  the 
presence  of  a  good  deal  of  modern  vulgarity,  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  institute  any  fair  comparison  between  the  two  buildings. 
On  the  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mosque  is 
more  perfect  mechanically  than  the  church;  that  the  constructive 
parts  are  better  disposed  and  better  proportioned;  but  that,  for 
artistic  effect  and  poetry  of  design,  the  church  still  far  surpasses  its 
rival,  in  so  far  at  least  as  tbe  interior  is  concerned. 
yoL.  ij.  ?  p 
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Externally  the  mosque  suffers,  like  all  the  buildings  of  the  capital, 
from  the  badness  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  stucco,  its  dome  with  lead,  and  all  the  sloping 
abutments  of  the  dome,  though  built  with  masonry,  have  also  to  be 
protected  by  a  metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  detracts  from  the 
effect ;  but  still  the  whole  is  so  massive — every  window,  every  dome, 
every  projection,  is  so  truthful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  placed  where  we  find  it — that  the  general  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  impressive  an  external  effect  has  been  produced 
with  one-half  the  expense  of  adornment  requisite  for  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  same  pretensions. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  garden  behind, 
avoids  these  defects.  It  is  built  in  marble  of  various  colours,  and 
every  detail  is  most  carefully  elaborated.  It  is  too  small — only  46  ft. 
in  diameter  externally — to  produce  any  grandeur  of  effect ,  but  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  architects  of  those  days  were  quite  competent 
to  produce  satisfactory  designs  for  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings,  if 
•they  had  found  appropriate  materials  in  which  to  execute  them. 

Kext  in  importance  to  the  Suleimanie,  among  the  Imperial  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  is  that  which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  commenced  A.D 
1608.    The  mosque  itself  is  in  plan  somewhat  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, measuring  235  ft.  by  210,  and  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  ft  , 
but  it  is  inferior  both  in  design  and  in  the  richness  or  taste  of  its 
decorations.    As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  1000),  it 
deviates  still  further  than  the  Suleimanie  from  the  design  of  Sta. 
Sophia  i  and  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  diverges  from  that  type, 
does  it  fail  in  producing  an  artistic  effect.     Its  great  defect  is,  that  it 
is  too  mechanically  regular.     In  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  the  propor- 
tion of  length  to  breadth  is  practically  as  two-and-a-half  to  one.      In 
the  Suleimanie  it  is  nearly  two  to  one,  but  the  Ahmedjie  is  absolutely 
square.    Without  asking  for  the  extreme  difference  between  length 
and  breadth  which  prevails  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  a  design  must  have 
sides^there  must  be  some  point  towards  which  the  effect  tends.      In 
this  mosque,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Borne,  if  the  plan  were  divided 
into  quarters,  each  of  the  four  quadrants  would  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  effect  is  consequently  painfully  mechanical  and 
prosaic.    The  design  of  each  wall  is  also  nearly  the  same;  they  have 
the  same  number  of  windows  spaced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
side  of  the  Kibleh  is  scarcely  more  richly  decorated  than  the  others 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass  and 
that,  above  the  marble  waonscotting,  whitewash  has  been  Tinsparingly 
employed,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  mosque  failsin 
producing  the  effect  which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  its  dimen- 
sions and  the  general  features  of  its  design.    Bfcffl,  *  hall  nearly 
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200  ft.  square,  with  a  stone  roof  supported  by  only  four  great  fluted 
piers,  is  a  grand  and  imposing  object,  and  has  very  narrowly  missed 
producing  the  effect  its  builders  were  aiming  at. 

The  external  effect  is  more  pleasing  than  the  internal ,  the  mode 
in  which  the  smaller  domes  and  semi-domes  lead  up  to  the  centre 
produces  a  pyramidal  effect  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  air  of  stability 
to  the  outline,  and  the  six  tall  minarets  go  far  to  relieve  what  other- 
wise might  be  monotonous.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  only  mosque 
in  the  Moslem  world 
which  has  so  many 
of  these  graceful  ad- 
juncts, except  the 
mosque  at  Mecca, 
which  has  seven.  The 
Suleimanie  and  Sta. 
Sophia  have  four ; 
most  of  the  others 
two,  and  some  only 
one  j  but,  whatever 
their  number,  the 
form  of  all  is  nearly 
identical  with  those  of 
the  Suleimanie  (Wood- 
cut No.  999).  They 
are  graceful,  no  doubt, 
but  infinitely  inferior 
to  those  of  Cairo,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  country 
where  this  form  of 
tower  was  long  em- 
ployed. We  do  not 
know  whence  the 
Turks  first  got  this 
form,  and  it  is  very- 
difficult  to  understand 
why  they  persevered  1000 
so  long  in  adhering  to 
it,  after  so  many  other  more  beautiful  forms  had  been  introduced 
among  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries.  But  so  it  is ;  and 
everywhere  its  tall  extinguisher  roof  is  one  of  the  first  objects  that 
warns  the  traveller  that  he  has  passed  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Though  very  much  smaller'  than  those  just  described,  that  known 
as  the  Prince's  Mosque  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  Constantinople. 
ft  was  erected  in  1548,  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  by  the  same 
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architect— Sinan— who  designed  the  great  mosque,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  architect  of  the  reign  of  that  magnificent  monarch 
The  smaller  mosque  was  erected  in  memory  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
as  a  place  of  burial  for  him  ,  and  another  of  his  sons — Mustafa — was 
also  laid  by  his  side  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  this 
mosque  bore  a  more  solemn  and  gloomier  aspect  than  the  great 
mosques  of  the  city.  Their  principal  defect  is  the  glare  introduced 
through  their  numerous  scattered  windows,  a  defect  which  in  this 
mosque  is  remedied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results 

There  are  three  imperial  mosques  in  the  city  erected  by  Sultanas, 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Valide,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion  in  describing  them.  The  most  important  of  them  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  bndge  of  boats  near  the  harbour,  known  as  the 
"  Mosque  at  the  Garden  Gates  "  It  is  somewhat  late  in  date  (1665), 
and  has  been  a  good  deal  whitewashed  and  otherwise  disfigured ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  of  more  artistic  design  than  that  of  Ahmed,  and, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been,  for  its  size,  as  pleasing  as  any  of  the 
mosques  in  the  city. 

The  Turks  adhered  so  long  to  this  form,  and  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  with  so  little  variation,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  what  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  what  to  modern  times.  As  late,  for  instance,  as  1755  the  Sultan 
Osman  III.  erected  a  mosque  in  the  Bazaar,  which  externally  is  as 
pleasing  as  any  of  those  in  the  city,  and  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye 
to  detect  anything  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  modern  than, 
those  of  the  age  of  Suleiman.  It  has  the  peculiarity,  however,  that 
there  are  no  semi-domes,  and  the  light  is  introduced  through  screens 
under  all  the  four  great  arches  of  the  central  dome.  In  another 
locality  the  effect  might  be  pleasing,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Con- 
stantinople the  result  is  a  glare  of  light  which  aggravates  the  usual 
defect  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Turks  seem  to  feel  this,  as  the 
mosque  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ITur  Osmanlie,  or  Lantern 
of  Osman,  a  designation  which  too  correctly  describes  its  leading 
characteristics. 


CIVIL  AND  DOMESTIC  ABOHETEOTUBE. 

As  about  one-tenth  part  of  Constantinople  is  burnt  down,  every 
year,  and  the  flames  visit  each  quarter  in  tolerably  regular  succession, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
architecture  among  the  temporary  wooden  structures  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  "palaces"  of  the  nobles.  Partly  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Government,  or  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  Turks  have  never 
felt  quite  secure  in  their  European  possessions,  they  never  seem  to 
bave  aflfected  anything  of  a  permanent  character  in  their  dwellings. 
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It  might,  however,  be  expected  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  some- 
thing better  would  be  found  ,  but  there  are  few  things  more  dis- 
appointing than  a  visit  to  the  Seraglio.  In  situation  it  13  unrivalled, 
and  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  powerful  and  luxurious  sovereigns  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries,  yet  it  contains  nothing  that  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  hardly  anything  that  is  even  interesting  from  its 
associations.  There  is  nothing  within  the  enclosure  which  will  stand 
comparison  even  with  the  plaster  glones  of  the  Alhambra;  and  the 
contemporary  palaces  of  Persia,  or  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  surpass  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  comparison  impossible. 

There  is  one  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
Persian  tiles,  which  is  pleasing,  both  from  its  form  and  the  mode  of 
decoration.  Besides  this,  the  various  halls  being  separate  build- 
ings and  grouped  without  formality  together,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  picturesque,  though  neither  as  parts  nor  as  a  whole  have  they 
any  architectural  ment. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  architectural  art  none  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  fountains  which  frequently  adorn  the  public  places 
in  the  provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital ,  though  their  outline 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  They  are  generally  a  square 
block  with  a  niche  on  each  face,  from  a  spout  in  which  the  water 
flows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  deep  cornice  constructed  in 
wood,  but  without  any  brackets  or  apparent  means  of  support,  which 
true  architectural  taste  so  inevitably  demands  Their  beauty,  in 
consequence,  depends  almost  wholly  on  their  ornamentation.  That, 
however,  is  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  not  only  pleasing 
in  form,  but  rich  in  colour,  of  the  same  character,  in  fact,  as  that 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  pleasing  from  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of  defects 
inform. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  country  towns,  especially  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  were  examined  with  care,  examples  might  be 
found  of  domestic  architecture  exhibiting  more  care,  and  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  any  in  the  capital.  The  true  Turk  evi- 
dently loves  art,  and  has  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  harmonies 
of  colour — probably,  also,  of  form ,  and,  if  allowed  an  opportunity,  would 
have  produced  much  that  is  beautiful  in  architecture.  The  blood 
of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  the  capital  must,  however,  be  very 
much  mixed,  and  various  other  circumstances  militate  against  any 
great  development  in  that  quarter.  The  subject  seems  worthy  of  more 
investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks  among  civilized  nations  was  only  as  warriors 
pushing  forward  and  fighting.  When  at  last  they  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  it  was  at  an  age  too  late  for  much  true  architectural 
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development  in  Europe.  On  the  whole,  we  ought  therefore  rather  to 
be  surprised  that  they  did  so  much,  than  seek  to  know  why  they 
did  not  accomplish  more.  Sinan  and  Michel  Angelo  were  employed 
simultaneously  in  erecting  the  two  great  religious  edifices  of  their  age 
in  the  two  old  capitals  of  the  Christian  world.  The  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  but 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it  is  far  better 
in  design,  and  a  much  more  impressive  building  than  its  gigantic 
Christian  rival.  If  the  mosque  had  been  constructed  with  better 
materials,  and  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  it  would  have 
stood  a  comparison  with  any  building  of  its  class ;  and,  even  as  it  is, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  modern 
times. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PERSIA. 


CONTENTS. 


Historical  notice — Tombs  at  Bagdad — Imaret  at  Erzeronm — Mosque  at  Tabrcez — 
Tomb  at  Sultameh — Bazaar  at  Ispahan— College  of  Husein  Shah— Palaces 
and  other  buildings— Turkestan 


CHRONOLOGY 


DATES 


Arab  conquest  of  Persia  .  .  .  .  .AD  641 
Horoun  al-Rtishid  began  to  reign  .  .  .  786 
Dynasty  of  Taitui  Suamanides  .  ...  874 

Seljukian  dynasty 1037 

Ghengis  Khan .         1205 


DATES. 


Mahomed  Khodabendah,  builder  of  tomb 
at  Sultameh,  began  to  reign .    .    .    .AD  1303 

Sufi  dynasty        1499 

Abbas  the  Great,  builder  of  Bazaar  at 
Ispahan      .    .          1585 


Ghazan  Khan  builds  a  mosque  at  Ta-                 Husein  Shah,  last  of  the  Sufis  ....         1694 
breez 1294  I  Tamerlane 1361-1405 


OWING  to  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances,  partly  local,  partly 
ethnological,  the  architectural  history  of  Persia  is  nearly  a  blank  for 
the  first  sis  centuries  of  the  Hejira.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  Bagdad  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Madrissa, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  tombs.  Bussorah  and  Kufa  are  equally  des- 
titute of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the  Caliphs. 
Indeed,  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  one  single  mosque  or  important 
building  now  remaining  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  which 
belongs  authentically  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahomedan  era, 
and  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of  those 
days  was,  or  how  far  it  resembled  or  differed  from  the  contemporary 
styles  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

From  what  we  know  from  history  of  the  age  of  Haroun  al-Rashid, 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  reigzx 
(A,D.  786-809).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  that  it  is  probable  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
ings the  germ  of  much  which  now  comes  abruptly  before  us  without 
our  being  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origin. 

In  the  whole  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  complete  a  break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
considering  how  great  and  how  polished  the  people  were  whose  art  is 
thus  lost  to  us.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost ;  but 
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that  some  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestly 

searches  for  them. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  tomb  outside  the  walls  of  Bagdad  known  as 
the  tomb  of  ZobeideV  the  favourite  wife  of  Haroun 
al-Rashid,  which  may  belong  to  this  epoch;  and 
even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  more  modern  is 
interesting  from  its  presenting  us  with  a  new  form 
of  pyramidal  roof.  It  is  an  octagonal  building, 
80  ft.  in  diameter  externally  and  61  ft.  high,  with 
an  entrance  porch  on  one  side.  The  walls  are  of 
great  thickness  and  contain  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
roof.  The  internal  diameter  is  42  ft.  and  is  covered 
over  with  a  roof  of  pyramidal  form  45  ft.  in  diameter 
and  rising  to  90  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the  main 

building.     The  Sassaman  method  of  covering  over  such  a  space  would 

have  been  to  span  it  with  an  egg-shaped  dome  similar  to  that  which 


1001     Plan  of  Tomb  of 

Zbbeide,  Bagdad 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


W03.  Tomb  ot  ZobeidS,  Bagdad. 

we  find  in  the  central  hall  of  Serbistan  (Wboddut  No.  259),  which  is 

1  Jte  tbe  plan  of  this  brnldmg  I  am  indebted  to  the  ^published  drawings  of 
th*  late  BC.  0  Testier. 
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of  the  same  diameter.  Here,  however,  a  much  stronger  form  of 
construction  would  seem  to  have  been  adopted ;  a  series  of  skghtly 
pointed  headed  niches  sixteen  m  number  were  built,  projecting 
slightly,  on  arches  thrown  across  the  alternate  angles  of  the  interior. 
Above  these  were  built  a  second  range  with  a  less  diameter  and 
therefore  overhanging  a  little  the  lower  range,  the  sides  of  the  upper 
range  resting  on  the  centres  of  the  niches  below.  In  this  way  six 
more  stages  were  constructed  all  in  brick,  gradually  diminishing  the 
diameter  of  the  central  space.  Then  comes  a  break  which  is  emphasized 
in  the  extreme  by  a  cavetto  cornice,  above  which  come  three  more 
stages  but  with  eight  niches  only  in  each  row,  the  upper  one  covering 


1003 


Tomb  of  Ezekiel,  near  Bagdad.    (From  Texier  and  Pullan  ) 


completely  the  whole  pyramid.  The  interiors  of  these  niches  (which 
range  in  size  from  5  ft.  diameter  and  10  ft.  high  in  the  lower  range  to 
1  ft.  6  in.  diameter  and  5  ft.  high  in  the  upper  range)  are  decorated  with 
tiles  and  mosaic.  The  exteriors,  both  of  this  tomb  (Woodcut  No.  1002) 
and  of  that  of  Ezekiel  (Woodcut  No.  1003),  which  is  of  similar  design, 
are  covered  over  with  stucco.  Lamps  were  probably  suspended 
by  chains  from  the  centre  of  each  of  these  niches  to  judge  by  the 
holes  now  visible  outside.  Somewhat  the  same  form  occurs  also  at 
Susa  in  the  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  generally  seems  to  be  so 
usual  in  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  and  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  must  have 
been  long  in  use  before  it  could  have  became  so  generally  diffused. 
The  chief  interest  which  is  attached  to  it  is  the  possibility  of  its  having 
been  the  source  from  which  that  essentially  Saracenic  feature  the 
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stalactite  vault  has  been  obtained.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other  stylo, 
and  although,  in  later  work  it  is  more  often  found  in  other  materials, 
such  as  stone,  plaster  and  wood,  in  these  latter  it  has  not  the  same 
constructional  reason  for  its  existence,  in  fact  it  has  become  a  purely 
decorative  feature.  On  comparing  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel  (Woodcut 
No.  1003)  with  the  pendentive  shown  in  the  porch  of  the  ruined 
Mosque  of  Tabreez  (Woodcut  Na  1006)  the  same  superimposed  niches 
will  be  recognised. 


1004. 


From  these,  which  may  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  we  pass  at 
once  to  the  SeljuMans,  who  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  stronger 
building  instincts. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  race  of  which  anything  like 
correct  illustrations  have  been  published  is  the  Imaret  or  Hospital  of 


1  The  steps  by  which  the  transformation 
may  fcavi&been  arrived  at,  passing  through 
tine  ^traditional  method  of  constructing 
W4t&  in  plaster,  which  IB  still  practised 


in  Persia,  were  suggested  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
B.  L  B.  A.,  1888,  vol.  iv.,  new  series. 
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Oulou  Diami,  at  Erzeroum — an  arcade  of  two  storeys,  surrounding  on 
three  sides  a  courtyard  90  ft.  by  45  It  is  broken  in  the  centre  by 
what  in  a  Christian  church  would  be  called  a  transept.  The  woodcut 
here  given  (No.  1004)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  arcade,  and 
also  the  upper  part  of  two  minarets  which  flank  the  external  porch. 
This  porch  is  ornamented  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  style  Opposite 
to  the  entrance  a  long  gallery  leads  to  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  a  cir- 
cular building  of  very  considerable  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  is  a 
hemispherical  vault  internally,  but  a  straight-sided  Armenian  conical 
roof  on  the  outside  These  dispositions  make  the  plan  of  the  building 
so  similar  to  that  of  a  Christian  church,  that  most  travellers  have  con- 
sidered it  as  one,  mistaking  the  court  for  the  nave,  and  the  tomb,  with 
the  gallery  leading  to  it,  for  the  apse  and  choir.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  origmally  built  by  a  Mahomedan,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hospital,  or  place  of  rest  for  pilgrims,  during  the  sway  of 
the  Seljukian  princes  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries ,  and  that  its 
similarity  to  a  Christian  church  in  plan  is  accidental,  though  its  details 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  churches  of  Ani  and  other  places  in 
Armenia,  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country  did  not  practise  two  styles,  but  arranged  the  same  forms  in 
different  manners  to  suit  their  various  purposes. 

There  is  another  mosque  of  about  the  same  age  as  this  one  at  Ani, 
which  would  show  even  more  clearly  this  close  analogy ;  but  it  has 
never  been  drawn  with  sufficient  correctness  to  admit  of  its  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  fact  now  pointed  out.  But, 
indeed,  throughout  Armenia,  mosques  and  Christian  churches  con- 
stantly alternate,  borrowing  details  from  one  another,  and  making  up 
one  of  the  most  curious  mixed  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  art ,  a 
chapter  still  remaining  to  be  written  by  some  one  who  may  visit  the 
spot  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  accomplish  it. 


MOSQUE  AT  TABBEEZ. 

The  next  building  that  may  be  chosen  for  illustration  is  the  ruined 
mosque  at  Tabreez,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  is  not  exactly  known ;  but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which,  on  the  death  of 
Mangu  TThaTi  the  son  of  Ghengis  Khan,  was  founded  in  Persia  by 
Hulaku,  the  brother  of  Mangu.  He  and  his  sons  generally  retained 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers  till  Ghazan  Khan,  who  succeeded  in 
A.D.  1204.  Ghazan  zealously  embraced  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  it 
was  apparently  to  signalise  the  conversion  that  he  began  this  mosque ; 
but  whether  it  was  finished  by  him  or  his  successors  is  not  evident. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  not  large,  being  only  about  150  ft 
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by  120,  exclusive  of  the  tomb  in  the  rear,  which,  as  a  Tartar,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  dispense  with.  ^ 

In  plan  it  differs  also  considerably  from  those  previously  illustrated, 
being  in  reality  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine  church,  carried  out  with  the 
details  of  the  13th  century-a  fact  which  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
Persians  before  this  age  were  not  a  mosque-building  people.  In  this 
mosque  the  mode  of  decoration  is  what  principally  deserves  attention, 
the  whole  buHding,  both  externally  and  internally,  being  covered  with 
a  perfect  mosaic  of  glazed  bricks  of  very  brilliant  colours,  and  wrought 
into  the  most  intricate  patterns,  and  with  all  the  elegance  for  which 
the  Persians  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 

Europe  possesses  no  specimen  of  any  style  of  ornamentation  com- 
parable with  this.  The  painted  plaster  of  the  Alhambra  is  infinitely 
inferior,  and  even  the  mosaic  painted  glass  of  our  cathedrals  is  a 

very  partial  and  incomplete  ornament 
compared  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  design 
pervading  the  whole  building,  and  entirely 
carried  out  in  the  same  style.  Prom  the 
time,  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
palaces  to  the  present  day,  colour  has 
been  in  that  country  a  more  essential 
element  of  architectural  magnificence  than 
form ,  and  here  at  least  we  may  judge  of 
what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
once  were,  when  adorned  with  colours  in 
the  same  manner  as  this  now  ruined 
mosque  of  the  Tartars. 

Though  of  course  impossible  ade- 
quately to  represent  this  building  in  a 
woodcut,  the  view1  (Woodcut  3STo.  1006)  of  its  principal  portal  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  new  mode  of  giving  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  date 
of  this  building  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.  The  entrance-door 
is  small,  but  covered  by  a  semi-dome  of  considerable  magnitude, 
giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  portal  as  large  as  the  main  aisle  of 
the  building.  The  Gothic  architects  attempted  something  of  this 
sort,  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  considerably  larger 
than  the  inner ;  in  other  words,  by  "  splaying "  widely  the  jambs  of 
their  portals.  By  this  means,  in  some  of  the  French  cathedrals,  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  portal  is  obtained  with  only  the  requisite 
and  convenient  size  of  opening ;  but  in  this  they  were  far  surpassed 


1006 


Mosque  at  Tabreez 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


1  Both  the  plan  and  view  are  taken 
ftomBaron Teller's  <Annenie  et  la  Perse,' 
which  gives  also  several  coloured  plates 


of  the  mosaic  decorations,  from  which 
their  beauty  of  detail  may  be  judged, 
thongh  not  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
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by  the  architects  of  the  East,  whose  lofty  and  deeply-recessed  portals, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  example  here  shown,  are  unrivalled  for 
grandeur  and  appropriateness.1 


1006. 


View  of  Ruined  Mosque  at  T&breez     (From  Texiei's  '  Armeme  et  la  Perse ' ) 


The  mosque  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  deserted  long  before 
that,  owing  to  its  having  belonged  to  the  Turkish  sect  of  the  Somnites, 
while  the  Persians  have  during  the  last  five  centuries  been  devoted 
Shi-ites,  or  followers  of  the  sect  of  Ali  and  his  martyred  sons. 


TOMB  AT  SULTANIEH.     (A.D.  1303-1316.) 

Mahomed  Khodabendah,  the  successor  of  Ghazan  Khan,  the  builder 
of  the  mosque  at  Tabreez  last  described,  founded  the  city  of  Sultanieh, 
and,  like  a  true  Tartar,  his  first  care  was  to  build  himself  a  tomb2 
which  should  become  the  principal  ornament  of  his  new  city.  Ker 
Porter3  says  that,  being  seized  with  as  much  zeal  for  his  new  Shi-ite 


1  The  earliest  attempt  in  this  direction 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  the  great 
portal  of  the  palace  at  Mashita  (Woodcut 
No.  268). 

3  Texier,  from  whose  work  the  illustra- 
tions are  taken,  ascribes  the  building  to 
another  Khodabendah  of  the  Sufi  dynasty, 
A.p.  1077-.85  Our  Jpwwledge  however, 


of  the  style  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
monument  must  be  200  or  300  years  older 
than  that  king ;  and  besides,  the  Sufirf, 
not  being  Tartars,  would  not  build  tombs 
anywhere,  much  less  in  Sultanieh,  where 
they  never  resided. 
» 'Travels,' vol.  i.  p.  277, 
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faiih  as  his  predecessor  had  been  for  the  Somnite,  his  intention  was  to 
lodge  in  this  mausoleum  the  remains  of  All  and  his  son  Hossein.  This 
intention,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect, 
and  we  know  that  his  own  bones  repose  alone 
in  their  splendid  shrine. 

In  general  plan  the  building  is  an 
octagon,  with  a  small  chapel  added  opposite 
the  entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.  The 
front  has  also  been  brought  out  to  a  square, 
not  only  to  admit  of  two  staircases  in  the 
angles,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  backing  to  the 
porch  which  once  adorned  this  side,  but  which 
has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

Internally  the  dome  is  81  ft.  in  diameter 
by  150  ft.  in  height,  the  octagon  being  worked 
into  a  circle  by  as  elegant  a  series  of  brackets  as  perhaps  ever  were 
employed  for  this  purpose  The  form  of  the  dome,  too,  is  singularly 
graceful  and  elegant,  and  much  preferable  to  the  bulb-shaped  double 


1007.     Tomb  at  Sultameh. 
Scale  100  tt  to  1  in. 


1MB.  Section  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Khodabendah  at  Sultanieh    (From  Teadert  'AnnfinleetU  Perse  0 

Male  50  ft  to  1  in. 

domes  subsequently  common  in  Persian  architecture.  The  whole  is 
cohered  with  glazed  tiles,  rivalling  in  richness  those  of  the  mosque  at 
Tftbreez>  an4  witfc  its  general  beauty  of  outline  this  building 
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one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  style  to  be  found  either  in  Persia  or 
any  other  country. 

These  works  were,  however,  far  surpassed  in  magnificence,  though 
not  in  beauty,  by  those  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufis,  who  succeeded  in 
1499.  The  most  powerful  and  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (A  D.  1585-1629),  whose  great  works  rendered 
his  capital  of  Ispahan  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East. 
Among  these  works,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  was  the  groat  Maidan, 
or  bazaar,  with  its  accompanying  mosque  and  subordinate  buildings. 
The  Maidan  is  an  immense  rectangular  area,  2600  ft.  by  700,1  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  two  storeys  in  height,  consisting 


1009. 


View  of  the  Tomb  at  Sultameh 


of  86  arches  on  the  longer  and  30  on  the  shorter  sides,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  broken  in  the  centre  of  eacfi  face  by  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  great  mosque  is  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  is  the  bazaar  gate, 
and  in  the  longer  side  the  Luft  Ullah  mosque ,  facing  this  is  the 
Ali  Kassi  gate,  which,  in  its  various  storeys  and  complicated  suites  of 
apartments,  is  in  fact  a  palace  rather  than,  a  gateway  as  we  understand 
the  term. 


^er  Porter's  'Travels/  vol.  i  f  432 
etseq  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there 
IB  some  mistake  about  these  dimensions 
— theysoom  excessive.  The  Piazza  of  St. 


Mark's  at  Venice,  which  resembles  it  more 
than  any  other  area,  is  only  560  ft  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  250  ft 
Probably  1500  foot  by  500. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  Great  Mosque,  or  Mesjid  Shah,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  plan,   As  will  be  perceived,  the  Maidan  not  facing 


etw*  Mosque  it  Ispahan.   (From  Toiler's  Work.)   Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

Mecca,  a  bend  is  made  in  the  entrance,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
unfavourable  to  the  general  picturesque  effect  of  the  group. 
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The  mosque  itself  is  a  rectangular  building,  the  internal  dimensions  of 
which  are  223  ft.  by  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  surmounted 
by  a  dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  110  ft  high  internally;  but  being 
double,  like  most  domes  of  this  age,  its  external  height  is  165  ft , 
which  is  also  the  height  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosque.  On 
three  sides  the  mosque  is  surrounded  by  courtyards,  richly  ornamented, 
and  containing  fountains  and  basins  of  water  for  the  prescribed  ablu- 
tions of  the  faithful.  The  principal  court  measures  225  ft.  by  170, 
and  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  facades  in  the  nchest  style  of 
Persian  polychromatic  decoration,  the  brilliancy  of  its  architectural 
effect  is  almost  unrivalled  by  any  other  example  of  its  class.  Both 
in  architectural  forms  and  in  the  style  of  ornament  this  mosque 
is  inferior  to  those  at  Tabreez  and  at  Sultanieh;  but  for  mass  and 
amount  of  decoration  it  is  among  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
its  class.  Taken  altogether,  the  Maidan  Shah,  and  its  accompanying 
mosques  and  gates — the  whole  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design — present  a  scene  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
barbarous,  splendour,  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller  with  astonish- 
ment, though  the  style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the  tawdry  effect 
of  glazed  tiles,  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 

The  forms  and  peculiarities  of  this  style  will  be  better  judged  of — 
in  a  woodcut  at  least — by  the  representation  of  the  Madrissa,  or  college, 
of  Husein  Shah  (Woodcut  No.  1001),  the  last  of  the  Sufi  kings  of 
Persia  ;  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  while  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  the  minarets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  bulb-shaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  the  mosque  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  that 
encircle  the  Maidan  Shah. 

From  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  which  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Husein  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  works ;  some  palaces,  it  is  true,  have  been  built,  and 
mosques  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  influence  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  Europe  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enable  us  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
recover  her  place  in  the  domain  of  art. 

Although  it  was  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  truthful,  the 
Persian  Saracenic  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  really  great 
or  admirable  styles  of  architecture.  Its  chief  historic  interest  rests 
on  the  fact  of  its  being  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  using  the  same  thick  walls 
VOL,  n.  2  p 
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of  imperfectly  burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant 
coloured  decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  bricks,  carrying 
this  species  of  decoration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  This  too  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  interest 
m  an  artistic  point  of  view,  since  it  shows  how  far  polychromatic 


iJttAnuto.  of  Sultan  Ensem  at  Ispahan.    (From  Flandin  and  Coste's  '  Voyage  en  Ferae.') 


decoration  may  be  used,  both  internally  and  externally,  not  only  with- 
out any  offence  to  good  taste,  but  with  the  most  complete  success  in 
producing  that  beauty  and  splendour  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architec- 
tural utterance. 

PALACES. 

The  Persian  princes  showed  almost  as  much  taste  and  splendour  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  mosques ;  but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
so  capable  of  architectural  display  as  the  others.  An  Eastern  palace 
neither  requires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  offices  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  Europe,  nor  does  the  climate  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Persian  palaces  generally  consist  of  a  number  of 
pavilions  and  detached  halls,  and  smaller  groups  of  apartments  scat- 
ter^ ever  a  large  space  interspersed  with  trees  aad  gardens,  and  only 
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connected  by  covered  arcades  or  long  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
which  is  adorned  by  fountains  of  the  most  elegant  forms. 

Individually  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  the  whole  effect  is  pleasmg  and 
tasteful ,  but  for  true  architectural  effect  they  are  too  scattered,  and 
the  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur 

The  Throne-room  at  Teheran  ("Woodcut  No.  1012)  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  these  buildings,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  porch  or  deep  recess 
opening  on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtain  is  drawn  out 
when  the  room  is  used,  and  both  for  colour  and  richness  of  effect  the 
curtain  is  virtually  the  principal  feature  in  the  composition. 


1012. 


Throne-room  at  Teheran.    (Prom  '  Nineveh  and  Peraepolis  Restored ') 


The  next  example  is  taken  from  the  palace  of  Char  Bagh,  or  the 
"  Four  Gardens,'5  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  picturesque  form 
these  buildings  assume.  It  is  by  no  means  so  favourable  a  specimen 
IXH  the  last,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  Building 
than  from  any  defect  on  the  part  of  its  architect.  Many  of  the 
pavilions  in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance, 
though,  most  of  them  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  being 
of  very  ephemeral  construction,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  higher  class 
of  architectural  art. 

The  Caravanserais  form  another  class  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 
is  true,  to  Persia,  but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  traffic  in  mer- 
chandise, and  the  general  insecurity  of  the  roads  along  which  it  is 
conducted,  has  received  a  great  development  in  that  country  Inter-* 

2  P  2 
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nally,  their  usual  form  is  that  of  a  square  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  arcades  generally  two  storeys  in  height,  each  arch  opening 
into  a  small  square  cell  at  the  back.  Externally  they  present  only  a 
high  plain  wall,  surmounted  by  battlements  and  flanked  by  towers  at 
each  angle,  and  sometimes  also  by  additional  towers  in  the  longer 
faces.  The  principal  architectural  ornament  is  lavished  on  the  gate- 
ways, which  are  almost  always  higher  than  the  contiguous  walls,  and 
often  display  great  beauty  of  design  combined  with  considerable  ela- 
boration of  detail. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  these  larger  monuments  that  the  Per- 
sians show  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  a  power  of  expressing 
it.  As  in  most  Eastern  nations,  the  feeling  seems  innate,  and  all  the 
minor  objects  they  fabricate  exhibit  it,  as  well  as  the  more  important 


1013.  Palace  at  Ispahan.    (From  '  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored/) 

ones,  and  it  is  to  the  former  that  we  must  probably  look  in  future  for 
examples  of  Persian  art,  for  her  political  position  is  such  that  she  will 
hardly  be  able  soon  to  attempt  anything  great  or  important  in  archi- 
tectural art.  There  are  still,  however,  resident  in  that  country  rem- 
nants of  those  races  who  built  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ; 
and  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  them,  they  might  still  do  some- 
thing,, if  allowed  to  do  it  in  their  own  way  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  European  influence  is  extending  through  that  country  too 
fast  for  art ;  and  that  if  they  attempted  anything,  it  will  be  only  in  the 
bastard  Italian  style,  which,  with  the  round  hat,  seems  destined  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  globe. 
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TURKESTAN. 

The  progress  of  the  Russians  in  Northern  Asia  has  recently 
opened  up  whole  regions  that  hitherto  have  been  hidden  from  the 
light  of  European  research,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  of  Verestchagin 
have  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  splendour  of  the  capital  of  Timur 
the  Lame.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  photographs  have  yet  been 
published  of  Samarcand,  and  no  plans  of  the  buildings  of  that  far- 
famed  city.  We  have  not  seen  any  such  detailed  descriptions  as 
would  enable  us  to  speak  with  anything  like  certainty  of  their 
affinities  or  difference  with  other  buildings  of  the  same  age.  All  that 


1014.         Pavilion  In  the  Khan'a  Palace  at  Khiva.    (From  a  view  in  '  The  Graphic ') 

can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  great  Mosque  and  Tomb  of  its 
founder  at  Samarcand  are  erected  in  the  same  style  as  the  mosque  at 
Tabreez  (Woodcut  No.  1006),  and  the  tomb  at  Sultanieh  (Woodcut 
No  1009),  and  other  buildings  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  with  only  such 
slight  differences  as  might  be  expected  from  their  more  northern  locality. 
The  whole  fagade  of  the  mosque,  together  with  minarets  and  domes,  is 
covered  with  painted  tiles — so  far  as  can  be  ascertained — of  extreme 
beauty  of  design,  and  the  tomb  is  surrounded  by  screens  of  marble 
trellis-work  very  similar  to  what  we  find  afterwards  in  the  works  of 
Timour's  descendants  at  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  great  interest,  in  fact, 
that  attaches  to  these  buildings  arises  not  so  much  from  their  own 
intrinsic  value  as  because  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
style  of  Persia  and  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  and, 
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when  properly  investigated,  they  will  servo  to  explain  much  that  is 
now  obscure  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country. 

The  buildings  of  these  Northern  capitals  will  probably  also  prove 
interesting  as  historical  indications  in  another  direction,  as  they  re- 
tain traces  of  a  modern  style  of  architecture  which,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  in  time,  seems  to  be  traceable  back  to  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolos.  Verestchagin's  paintings  gave  several  illus- 
trations of  this  style,  which  in  a  modified  form  is  found  in  the  oldest 
cave  temples  in  India.  Its  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  elongated 
bulbous  form  of  the  shaft,  rising  from  a  broad  shoe-like  base,  and 
supporting  a  small  bracket  capital.  The  sketch  on  the  previous  page 
of  a  pavilion  at  Khiva  explains  its  general  features,  but  its  merits 
as  an  architectural  form  arise  from  the  beauty  of  the  carved  details 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  so  small 
a  scale. 

We  probably  know  enough  now  of  Northern  Asia  to  render  it 
probable  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  there  any  buildings 
of  great  antiquity,  or  any  of  greater  magnificence  than  those  of 
Sajnarcand  ,  but  it  seems  equally,  or  more  clear  that,  when  properly 
investigated,  these  buildings  will  supply  many  missing  links  in  our 
history,  and  explain  a  great  deal  that  now  seems  mysterious. 
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BOOK   II. 

ANCIENT    AMERICA. 

CHAPTEE    I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

CHRONOLOGY  J 

DATES     |  DATB8. 

Tol tecs  arrived  In  Auahuac     ....  A.D    648     City  of  Mexico  founded A  D.  1125 


Toltccs  abandoned  the  country     ...         1051 

Olnchomecas  arrived llto 

Acolhuans  arrived about  1200 

Aztecs  reached  Tola 1196  I 


Almitzotl  conquered  Guatemela 

beginning  of  16th  century 
Spaniards  arrived 1519 


ALTHOUGH  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  clearing  away  the  mists  that  hang  over  most  of  the  problems 
connected  with  American  antiquities,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  give  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  answer  to  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  regarding  them  We  cannot  yet  say  positively 
whether  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  were  successive  waves  of  one  great  immigration 
from  the  North,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  different  races  of  man- 
kind. "We  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  any  connection  between 
the  civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  historical  difficulties  are 
far  from  being  settled,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  American  civilisation  is  wholly  original  and 
indigenous,  or  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  derived  from  the  Old 
World. 

The  one  consolatory  fact  in  all  this  perplexity  seems  to  be,  that 
the  materials  certainly  do  exist  by  which  it  can  be  removed.  So  soon 
as  any  one  conversant  with  such  inquiries  will  undertake  the  investi- 
gation on  the  spot,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  into 
chronological  series,  and  fix  at  least  their  approximate  dates.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  say  how  far  the  buildings  in  one  province  are  akin  to 
those  in  another,  and  to  separate  those  which  belong  to  other  races  ; 
and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  essential  similarity 
between  the  styles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  or  whether  the  latter 

*  For  a  revision  of  this  chronological  scheme  as  applied  to  architecture, 
consult  the  Appendix,  note  10. 
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be really  original.  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  photographs  reach 
Europe  the  investigation  may  be  undertaken  here,  but  it  will  be  very 
much  easier  on  the  spot.  Hitherto  the  great  difficulty  has  been  that 
the  drawings  of  American  monuments— especially  those  published  by 
Humboldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough — cannot  be  depended  upon.  The 
one  bright  exception  to  this  censure  are  those  of  F.  Catherwood,1  both 
those  which  he  published  separately,  and  those  with  which  he  illus- 
trated the  works  of  Mr.  Stephens.2  Had  that  artist  undertaken  to 
classify  his  work  in  a  chronological  series,  he  doubtless  could  have 
done  it ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  is  purely  topographical, 
and  they  are  so  far  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  by  the  process 
of  engraving,  the  classification  can  hardly  now  be  attempted  by  one 
not  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselves.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  conclusion  which  he  and  Mr. 
Stephens  arrived  at,  that  the  cities  which  they  rediscovered  were  those 
which  were  inhabited  and  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  buildings  which  we  now  see  in 
ruins  were  probably  then  all  in  use,  and  many  may  have  been  in  pro- 
gress and  unfinished  at  the  tune  of  that  great  disaster.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  building  in  Central  America 
can  date  from  five  centuries  before  that  event :  in  Mexico  some  may 
be  older,  but  their  title  to  greater  antiquity  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily made  out. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  to  Mexican  history, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  strictly  be  stigmatised  as  fabulous. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  remote  antiquity  or  divine 
descent.  There  are  no  heroes  who  live  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  years ;  nor  any  of  the  other  extravagances  that  usually  mark  the 
dawn  of  history  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mexican 
annals  modestly  commence  with  the  arrival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Anahuac 
'  in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  and  with  the  beneficent  teaching  of  a 
stranger,  Quetzalcoatl,  who  lived  among  them,  taught  them  archi- 
tecture and  the  agricultural  arts,  instructed  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  then,  like  Lycurgus  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  left  them  by 
sea,  promising  to  return. 

For  300  or  400  years  from  this  time  the  Toltecs  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  covering  the  table-land,  it  is  said,  with  their  monuments. 
But  evil  times  came ;  famine,  internecine  wars,  and  disasters — inter- 
preted as  evidences  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods — drove  them  from 
their  homes,  and  they  migrated,  it  is  said,  southwards  to  Yucatan; 


1  'Views  of  monuments  in  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.'  25 
plates,  folio.  ~  London,  1844 

'  'Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ame- 


rica and  Yucatan,'  by  J  L  Stephens. 
1st  and  2nd  series,  4  vols,  8m  Murray, 
1841, 1843 
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where  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  erected  the  architectural  monu- 
ments we  now  find  in  that  country. 

Central  America  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world,  and  capable  of  supporting — indeed  did  support — an 
immense  population  with  very  little  labour ;  so  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  time  mentioned  l  This,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  idea  that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
the  first  to  communicate  to  their  new  country  many  of  the  arts  they 
had  elaborated  in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  a  combination  of 
two  not  very  dissimilar  races  that  all  the  greatest  results  in  art  or 
civilization  have  been  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  case  here  also. 

Politically  the  annals  of  Anahuac  are  a  blank  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Toltecs  and  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  These  seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  different  race 
from  the  former  occupants  of  the  valley,  but  sufficiently  akin  to  tako 
up  the  previous  civilization ;  and  being  reinforced  by  successive  inmni- 
grations  of  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  apparently  similar 
languages,  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  fully 
repeopled  the  valley  and  elaborated  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
civilization. 

Again  everything  we  read  of,  and  every  indication  we  have,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  development  of  civilization  in  Mexico 
took  place  immediately  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  thus  that 
the  time  of  highest  prosperity  was  that  which  directly  preceded  its 
destruction.  Four  centuries  had  apparently  sufficed  to  convert  a 
tribe  of  Bed  Indians  into  a  tolerably  civilized  community.  Whatever 
their  civilization  may  have  been,  it  could  not  have  attained  a  very 
permanent  character,  for  it  vanished  like  a  phantom  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  European ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
are  as  incompetent  creatures  as  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Till  the  investigations  of  the  ethnologist  are  further  advanced,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  great  confidence  in  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Without  wishing  to  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  thing  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following 
scheme  meets  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
while  it  amalgamates  more  perfectly  the  various  facts  ascertained  by 
scientific  men. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  two  races  of  men  are  found,  either 
now  living  or  whose  remains  are  found  in  Mexican  sepulchres.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  or  races  of  that  class, 


1  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Abbe  I  huantepec,'  seems,  if  it  can  be  depended 
Brassenr  de  Bonrbourg,  '.Voyage  de  Te-  I  upon,  to  confirm  this  idea. 
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the  other  to  the  Red  Indians.  Tho  former,  T  cannot  help  thinking, 
represent  the  Toltecs.  It  does  seem  that  all  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  from  Bohring's  Straits  to  California,  races  have  always  exiatod 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Kamtchatdales  or  Esquimaux  ;  and 
these  may,  at  some  early  period,  have  advanced  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico.  If  they  were  of  that  blood  there  is  no  dilliculty  in  under- 
standing how  they  became  builders 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Aztecs  wore 
Red  Indians,  allied  to  those  tribes  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  always 
inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to  the  oast- 
ward  of  it.  They  may  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  an  earlier 
civilization,  and,  if  their  blood  was  mixed  at  all  with  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  of  carrying  it  further ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  utterly 
unprogressive  aud  incapable  of  developing  any  attributes  of  civilized 
life. 

In  Yucatan  wo  certainly  have  another  race,  but  whether  they  were 
Oaribs,  or  some  other  people  whose  traces  have  been  lost,  cannot  now 
be  easily  ascertained.  In  Peru,  and  possibly  also  further  north,  there 
is  certainly  a  strongly  developed  Polynesian  element,  and  there  may  be 
other  races  still ;  but  these  four  alone,  mixed  in  varying  quantities, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  we  find  there 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries. 

There  still  remains  one  question  which  ifc  more  germane  to  our 
present  subject  than  even  the  others ;  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
still  more  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  this .  Are  the  civilization  and  arts 
of  the  ancient  Americans  original  and  indigenous,  or  did  they  receive 
any  impulse  from  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  ?  One  part  of  this  may 
easily  be  disposed  of.  The  absence  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  pos- 
session of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  the  total  ignorance  of  alphabetic 
writing  and  of  the  use  of  iron — though  the  country  is  full  of  the  ore 
— and  many  other  minor  facts,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
immigration  of  tribes  or  families  could  have  taken  place  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bring  their  animals,  their  grain  or  their  materials, 
with  them.  This,  however,  by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  of 
many  missionaries  having  reached  their  shores,  who,  though  bringing 
nothing  but  what  they  carried  in  their  brains,  could  communicate 
doctrines,  teach  arts,  and  improve  processes,  and  so  communicate  much 
of  the  civilization  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

"Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  somewhat  mythic  story  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  though  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  mairn 
features,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  India  between  250  B.O. 
and  700  A.D.  to  see  what  missionary  zeal  prevailed  in  those  days. 
Asoka  set  the  example,  and  by  his  missionaries  and  their  successors 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  propagated  from  the  shores  of  the 
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Mediterranean  to  the  Yellow  Sea ,  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  have  only  to  read  the  travels  of  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  see  what  dangers  by  land  and  sea  the  Chinese  missionaries  between 
the  4th  and  7th  centuries  were  prepared  to  brave  in  the  service  of  the 
faith.  It  probably  would  have  been  easier  to  travel  to  Mexico  from 
China  wA  Behnng's  Straits  than  to  reach  India  through  Central  Asia, 
and  to  return  from  Ceylon  by  sea  Whether  or  not  such  a  journey  was 
ever  accomplished,  is  another  question.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
Neumann l  or  D'Eichthal 2  have  at  all  made  out  a  satisfactory  case  to 
provo  that  the  country  of  Fusang,  from  which  the  pilgrim  Hoei  Shin 
returned  to  China  in  the  year  499,  was  Mexico.  On  the  contrary 
the  evidence  of  the  domestic  animals,  <fec ,  he  speaks  of,  and  other 
important  details,  all  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  looks  more  as  if 
Vancouver  Island,  or  the  coast  thereabout,  was  the  place  indicated. 
But  are  there  any  remains  of  a  half-civilized  people  there  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  story,  which  is  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
prove  that  Northern  America  was  in  communication  with  Northern 
Asia  in  the  5th  century. 

D'Eichthal's  argument,  that  the  Mexican  sculptures  are  Buddhist, 
seems  even  more  groundless.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  examples 
ho  adduces,  and,  from  a  tolerably  ultimate  acquaintance  with  Buddhist 
art  in  Asia,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  trace  of  it 
in  Mexico.  If  the  argument  were  based  on  that  Serpent-worship 
which  almost  everywhere  underlies  Buddhism  in  the  Old  World,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  refute  it.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
likeness  between  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  Serpent-worship  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  But  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether 
this  arose  from  a  similar  instinct  in  the  two  races,  or  was  com- 
municated from  the  one  to  the  other.  My  present  impression  is 
in  favour  of  some  intercommunication  in  so  far  as  Serpent-worship 
is  concerned. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western 
America  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  base  any  very 
pointed  argument  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  as  we  advance 
eastward  from  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  at  every  step  we  meet  with 
forms  of  art  becoming  more  and  more  like  those  of  Central  America. 
When  we  reach  the  sea  we  encounter  at  Suku  in  Java  a  teocalli, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Tehuantepec.3  In  Cam- 
bodia we  have  teocallis  at  Bakong  and  Bakeng,  and  no  one  would 
be  startled  if  told  that  representations  of  some  of  the  temples  at 


1  Ausland,  1845,  NOB.  165, 168. 
9  D'Eichthal,  'Eevue  Aroh«eologiqTie,' 
voL  x.  1864,  p.  188,  and  following  numbers. 


1  Sir  Stamford  Baffles's  'History  of 
Java,'  vol.  IL  p.  51. 
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Ongcor  Thorn  in  Cambodia  wore  really  taken  from  buildings  found 
ia  Yucatan.  In  China  many  of  the  crinkum-crankums  of  their  art 
find  their  close  counterparts  in  America.  Bui  for  tht*  diHtaiice 
and  the  geographical  difficulties,  no  one  probably  would  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  architecture  of  America  may  have  been.  lw>rrowod 
from  the  Old  World.  But  how  did  it  cross  the  ocean  ?  At  present 
that  barrier  seems  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  may  not  always 
remain  so  :  the  inquiry  is  still  in  its  iofjtucy,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
recent  researches  has  been  to  show  that  there  were  more  moans  of 
communication  and  a  more  direct  connection,  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  ancient  times  than  we  have  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  believe  was  likely  or  evon  possible 
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CHAPTER   II 
CENTRAL    AMERICA.1 

CONTENTS. 

Historical  Notice — Central  Amoncan  stylo — Temples— Palaces— Buildings  at 
Palcnque— Uxmal,  &c. 

THE  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  first  group  of  buildings  we  have 
to  describe  is  situated,  is  a  small  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  table-land 
of  Anahuac.  Though  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  and  one-third  of 
it  permanently  under  water,  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  it,  divided  into  three  or  four  small  States,  which, 
notwithstanding  continual  wars  among  themselves,  had  managed  to 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  and  native 
historians,  the  remains  of  the  Aztec  capitals  attest  an  amount  of 
population  and  a  degree  of  organisation  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  or  deny,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  at  their  last  moment 
that  this  development  was  greatest;  for,  immediately  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  all  the  States  of  the  valley,  tired  of  their  ruinous 
wars,  had  joined  their  forces  together,  and,  thus  combined,  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  surrounding  States.  They  spread 
their  arms  and  influence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occasion  are  even  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  reached  the  confines  of 
Guatemala.  These  last  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  undertaken 
merely  to  obtain  prisoners  for  their  horrid  rites  of  human  sacrifice, 
of  which  they  were  becoming  passionately  fond;  and  they  made  no 
settlement  in  these  countries  sufficient  to  influence  either  their  arts 
or  institutions  in  any  way  Shortly  after  this,  the  conquest  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Cortes  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the 
Aztecs  for  ever. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  valley  are  the  Teocallis — literally 
Houses  of  God— the  Temples  of  the  people.  These  are  pyramids  in 
terraces  with,  flat  tops,  and  always  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell 
which  is  in  fact  the  temple  itself .  They  seem  to  be  of  all  ages,  for 
if  one  may  trust  the  tradition,  that  of  Cholulu  is  as  old  as  the  early 
Toltecs,  whereas  the  great  teocalH  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  only 
finished  five  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  Spaniards  met  with  many  persons  who  had  assisted  in  its  erec- 
tion. It  has,  however,  with  all  the  native  buildiugs  of  tlie  city,  been 
*  See  Appendix,  note  20. 
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swept  away  by  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  the  conquerors  Independent 
of  its  own  interest,  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  possession  of 
a  single  monument  of  authentic  date  would  form  a  starting-point  for 
our  investigations  and  serve  as  a  chock  on  .ill  our  theories. 

Of  these  teocallis,  the  Largest,  probably  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of 
Cholulu.  Its  dimensions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  in  its 
present  ruinous  state,  are  1440  ft.  square  and  177  ft.  in  height,  divided 
in  four  storeys,  the  fifth  being  formed  by  the  cell  or  temple,  which 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  whole  is  composed  of  badly-burnt  bricks  and  mud,  and  is  now  so 
overgrown  with  trees  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  form,  but  in 
Humboldtfs  tune  it  apparently  was  freer  from  obstruction  and  more 
easily  traced. 

There  are  two  pyramids  at  Teotihuacan,  the  largest  of  which  is 
apparently  a  square  of  645  ft.,  with  a  height  of  171,  and  there  are 
others  at  Tezcuco  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  and,  like  them, 
divided  into  five  or  seven  storeys,  but  the  most  interesting  of  those 
yet  brought  to  light  is  that  of  Xochicalco.  It  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  what  appears  to  be  a  natural  elevation,  but  which  has  been 
fashioned  into  terraces  by  art.  The  pyramid  itself  is  in  five  storeys, 
the  stone  facing  of  the  three  upper  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
repair  a  sugar-mill  in  quite  recent  times,  but  the  two  lower  still 
retain  their  sculptures  and  architectural  ornaments.  Mr.  Tylor 
gives  the  date  of  945  to  this  building,1  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  for  doubting  its  general  correctness.  If  it  is  so,  the 
possession  of  photographs  of  its  bas-reliefs  and  cornices  would  go  far 
to  clear  up  half  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question.2  One  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  series  with  sculptural  and  architectural 

details,  and  an  authentic 
date,  is  nearly  all  that 
is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Besides   these  great 
many-storeyed  pyramids 
there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  of  one 
storey  only;   several  of 
these     have    been    de- 
Their  general  arrangement 
iaca. 


1015  Pyramid  of  0«uaca,  Tehuantepec.  (Prom  the  '  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge ') 

scribed,  but  unfortunately  not  drawn. 

may,  however,  be  judged  of  from  the  annexed  example  from 


1  'Anahuac,'  by  Edward  B.  Tylor, 
1861;  pp  188,194 
*  The  plate  published  by  Humboldt, 


representing  one  of  tne  bas-reliefs,  is  so 
incorrect  as  to  be  absolutely  worth- 
less, 
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Like  all  others  in  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  device  to  raise  a  temple  to 
such  a  height  as  should  give  it  dignity  and  enable  the  ceremonies 
performed  on  its  upper  platform  to  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in 
speaking  of  these  monuments,  as  careless  writers,  connecting  the  word 
Pyramid  with  Egypt,  have  been  too  apt  to  confound  together  two 
classes  of  monuments  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar  The  Egyptian 
pyrjunid  is  always  a  tomb.  The  principal  object  of  its  erection  is  in 
the  sepulchral  chamber  in  its  centre  It  always  terminates  upwards 
in  a  point.  In  no  instance  are  there  external  steps  leading  to  a  cell 
or  chamber  on  the  apex.  In  fact,  they  were  always  tombs ,  never 
temples  The  Assyrian  pyramids,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  more 
affinity  with  the  buildings  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  They 
were  always  in  terraces,  the  upper  platform  was  always  crowned  by 
a  chamber  or  cell,  and  there  were  external  steps  leading  to  this,  which 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  erection.  In  investigating  the  history 
of  Eastern  art  this  form  of  temple  has  been  traced  from  Mesopotamia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  If  we  still,  however,  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids  of  Suku  and  Oajaca,  or  the  temples  of  Xochicalco  and  Boro 
Buddor,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  the  likeness  is  startling  and 
difficult  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear.  If  we  are  at  any  time  to 
trace  a  connection  between  the  architecture  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
World  it  is  in  the  direction  above  indicated  that  light  is  to  be  looked 
for.  At  all  events  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  long  before  we 
ascertain  whether  any  connection  did  exist  between  the  arts  of  the 
two  continents,  or  whether  we  may  regard  that  of  America  as  wholly 
indigenous. 

Almost,  however,  as  if  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  jumping  too 
rapidly  to  conclusions  of  this  class,  we  meet  in  Mexico  occasionally 
with  such  a  monument  as  that  at 
Mitla,  which  is  so  entirely  original 
as  to  defy  the  stoutest  advocate  to 
find  an  associate  for  it.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  portico,  measuring  160  ft. 
across,  its  roof  supported  by  a  row 
of  six  pillars  down  the  centre,  and 
having  bemnd  it  a  square  building, 
measuring  about  65  ft.  each  way,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  court  with  four  apartments  opening  into 
it,  the  entrances  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
amount  of  privacy.  Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  four  such 
buildings,  arranged  round  a  courtyard,  but  only  one  is  new  perfect* 
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If,  however,  the  plan  is  original,  the  style  of  ornamentation  is  still 
more  so.  The  walls  slope  outwards,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  known  building.  The  panels  are  filled  with  frets  and  forms 
such  as  are  only  found  in  Mexico,  and  aro  entirely  unlike  anything 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  building  is  such,  that  if  it  stood 
alone,  or  all  Mexican  buildings  wore  like  it,  we  should  at  once  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  style  was  entirely  original,  and  formed 
without  any  connection  with  the  older  world. 

Its  use  is  said  to  be  sepulchral,  and  there  are  underground 
chambers  which  would  countenance  that  belief,  according  to  our 
views.  In  hot  climates,  however,  subterranean  apartments  are  appro- 


1017.      View  of  the  Palace  at  Mitla.    (From '  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,'  vol.  ix.) 

priate  rather  to  the  living,  and  are,  when  met  with,  generally  the 
best  in  the  house;  so  that,  without  some  more  evidence,  it  would 
appear  rather  to  be  a  palace,  which  the  arrangement  of  its  internal 
chambers  and  its  whole  appearance  would  more  certainly  indicate. 
Its  age  is  not  known,  but  in  the  Aztec  paintings  executed  imme- 
diately before,  and  in  some  instances  subsequently  to,  the  conquest, 
the  same  forms  and  the  same  style  of  decoration  constantly  appear. 
This  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  same  architectural  forms  may  in  this 
country  have  prevailed  throughout,  for  anything  we  know;  but 
judging  by  the  rules  of  European  criticism,  the  building  does  not 
date  from  long  before  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Whenever  a  stable  government  is  established  in  that  unhappy 
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country,  and  the  artist  and  photographer  are  enabled  to  pursue  their 
occupations  in  security  and  at  leisure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  materials 
•will  become  available  for  completing  this  chapter  of  our  history.  At 
present,  it  must  remain  nearly  a  blank,  because  so  few  representations 
of  Mexican  monuments  exist  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed.1 


YUCATAN. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
original  paucity,  or  to  their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
monuments  in  the  province  of  Mexico  are  now  so  few  and  far  between. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  remains  in  Yucatan,  we  may  almost  certainly 
ascribe  their  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  or  the  avarice  of  the 
Europeans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  we  pass 
the  southern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  enter  the  peninsula  generally 
known  as  Yucatan,  which  for  our  present  purpose  must  be  considered 
as  including  Costa  Rica,  we  find  a  province  as  rich  in  architectural 
remains  as  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Old  World,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Cambodia,  which  is  the  one  it  most  nearly  resembles.  In 
this  region  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  visited  and  described 
between  fifty  and  sixty  old  cities;  and,  if  we  may  trust  native 
reports,  there  are  others  in  the  centre  of  the  land  even  more  important 
than  these,  but  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  European  in 
modern  times.  Of  the  cities  described  by  these  travellers,  TJxmal, 
Palenque,  Kabah,  Chichen  Itza,  and  others,  are  really  magnificent. 
The  first-named  almost  rivals  Ongcor  in  splendour  and  extent,  though 
it  falls  far  short  of  it  in  the  elegance  or  beauty  of  detail  of  its 
buildings. 

As  before  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
conclusion  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  arrived  at  regarding 
their  age.  It  is  deliberately  expressed  by  the  last-named  author  in 
his  folio  work  (page  8)  in  the  following  terms  . — "  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuments  which  retain 
their  forms  a  greater  age  than  from  800  to  1000  years ,  and  those 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  delineated  I  think  it  is  likely  are  not 
more  than  from  400  to  600  years  old."  In  other  words,  they  belong 
to  the  great  building  epoch  of  the  world — the  13th  century,  or  a  little 
before  or  after  that  time.3  It  seems  more  than  probable,  therefore, 


i  See  Appendix,  note  21. 

*  There  Is  a  bas-relief  at  Palenque, 
representing  a  man  offering  a  child  to  an 
emblem  very  like  a  Christian  cross.  It  is 
represented  in  the  first  series  of  the  '  Inci- 
dents of  Travel,' voL  il  p.  344,  tfoneof 

H, 


the  sculptures  have  given  rise  to  such 
various  interpretations;  but  nothing  would 
surprise  me  less  than  if  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  native  mode  of  representing  a  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  was  therefore  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest 
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that  tho  groat  buildings  at  Uxnuil  arc  contemporary  with  the  temples 
of  Nakhon.  Wat  and  Hulkbeinl,  ami  tho  cathedrals  of  Ilhouns  and 
Toledo.  Whether  or  not  thoro  was  any  communication,  direct  or 
indirect  between  those  buildings,  which  are  geographically  so  remotely 
distant,  is  another  question,  LO  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  any  is  attempted 
it  must  be  a  negative  one.1 

As  in  Mexico,  the  principal  monument  of  Yucatan  is  tho  Toocalli. 
In  the  latter  province,  however,  they  seem  to  differ  somewhat  in 


Elevation  of  Teocalli  at  Palenque    Scale  50  ft  tolin 

design  from  those  above  described.  They  are  not  generally  in 
terraces,  but  rise,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  to  the  level  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  temple  stands ;  and  a  magnificent  unbroken  flight  of 

steps  leads  from  the  base  of  the 
building  to  its  summit.  Almost  all 
these  retain  more  or  less  of  the 
remains  of  architectural  magnificence 
that  once  adorned  their  summits. 
The  annexed  Woodcut,  iNb.  1018, 


1019     Plan  of  Temple,    Scale  so  ft.  to  1  m 


representing  the  elevation  of  a  temple  at  Palenque  (the  plan  of  which 
is  shown  below),  supported  by  a  pyramid,  will  give  a  good  general  idea 
of  their  form.  The  pyramid  is  about  280  ft.  squaxe,  and  60  ft.  in 
height :  on  the  top  of  it  stands  the  temple,  76  ft.  wide  in  front  and 
25  ft.  deep,  ornamented  in  stucco  with  bassi-relievi  of  better  execution 
than  is  usually  found  in  these  parts,  and  with  large  hieroglyphics! 


1  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  a  folio  work  has  appeared 
•  in  Paris,  entitled  «Les  Bmnos  de  Pal- 
enque,' illustrated  by  plates,  made  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  d§  Waldock, 
with  text  by  the-AbM  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
The  text  is  certainly  not  fo  be 


trusted.  Tho  plates  add  little  to  what  we 
learn  from  Cathorwood's  drawings,  and 
I  do  not  f oel  sure  how  far  that  little  is  to 
be  depended  upon. 

In  so  far  as  they  go  they  confirm  the 
'idea  of  the  famous  cross  bas-relief  being 
of  Christian  or^n, 
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tablets,  whoso  decipherment,  were  it  possible,  would  probably  reveal 
to  us  much  of  the  history  of  these  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at  the 
summit,  and  following  the  same  outline  externally,  with  curious  pro- 
jections on  the  outside,  like  dormer  windows,  but  meant  apparently 
cither  for  ornament  or  as  pedestals  for  small  idols,  or  for  some  similar 
purpose. 

The  other  temples  found  in  Yucatan  differ  but  little  from  this  one, 
except  in  size,  and,  architecturally  speaking,  are  less  interesting  than 
tho  palaces— the  splendour  of  the  temple  consisting  m  the  size  of  its 
pyramid,  to  which  the  superstructure  is  only  the  crowning  member , 
in  tho  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pyramid  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  tho  building  it  supports,  forming  merely  an  appropriate  and  con- 
venient pedestal,  just  sulHoient  to  givo  it  a  proper  degree  of  archi- 
tectural oiFoct. 

Tn  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  would  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  tho  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
could  bo  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  The  absence  of  all  traces 
of  history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  and  the  only  mode  that 
suggests  itself  is  to  assume  that  those  buildings  which  show  the 
greatest  similarity  to  wooden  construction  in  their  details  are  the 
oldest,  and  that  those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  traced  are 
the  more  modem. 

This  at  least  is  certainly  tho  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  whore  timber  lit  for  building  purposes  can  be  procured ,  there 
mon  inevitably  uso  tho  lighter  and  more  easily  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  tho  more  durable  but  far  more 
oxpomivo  mineral  substance,  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
groat  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  ago  of  tho  pyramid  builders, 
tho  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  all  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  Tn  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
bano  is  OBBontially  stone,  and  tho  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
tho  oarlior  wooclon  forms ;  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico ,  the 
lower  part  of  tho  buildings  is  essentially  massive  stone-work,  the  upper 
part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  that  must  originally  have  been 
executed  in  wood,  ami  are  now  repeated  in  stono. 

Tho  following  Woodcut,  No.  1020,  of  Ohunjuju,  for  instance,  repre- 
sents in  its  simplest  form  what  is  repeated  in  almost  all  these  buildings 
— a  stone  basement  with  square  doorways,  but  without  windows,  sur- 
mounted by  a  superstructure  GYidently  a  direct  copy  of  woodwork,  and 
forming  part  of  the  construction  of  the-roof. 

Tn  most  cases  in  Yucatan  the  superstructure  is  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and  carvings  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  prows 
of  tho  war-boats,  or  in  the  Morals  or  burning-places  of  the  Polynesian 
islander*, 

2  9  3 
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Sometimes  pillars  aro  used,  and  tho  woodrn  construction  is  carried 
even  lower  down,  though  mixed  in  that  conn  with  parts  of  essentially 
lithic  form.  Barring  the  monstrosity  of  tho  carvings,  there  is  often, 

as  in  the  palace  at  Zayj 
(Woodcut  No.  1021),  a 
degree  of  elegance  in 
tho  design  by  no  means 
to  bo  despised,  moio 
especially  when,  as  in 
this  instance,  tho  build- 
ing rises  in  a  pyramidal 
form  in  three  terraces, 
the  one  within  and 
above  tho  other,  the 


1020. 


Elevation  of  Building  at  Chunjuju,    (Fiom  a 
1  Taw  ing  by  £   Cathoi  w  ootl.) 


lowest,  as  shown  in  tho 

plan     (Woodcut      No. 

10:32),    being    260    ft. 

in  length,  by  110  ft. 
in  width.  This,  though  far  from  being  tho  largest  of  those  palaces,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  its  terraces,  instead  of  being  more 
flights  of  steps,  all  present  architectural  facades,  rising  one  above  tho 
other.  The  upper  and  central  tier  may  possibly  have  boon,  a  sovou- 


102L        Elmtton  of  part  of  Palace  at  Zayi     (Kwm  a  Drawing  by  F.  CWfoerwood.) 


celled  temple,  and  the  lower  apartments  appropriated  to  tho  priests, 
but  it  i&  more  probable  that  they  were  all  palaces,  the  residences  of 
temporal  chiefs,  inasmuch  as  at  Uxmal  a  pyramidal  temple  is  attached 
to  the  building  called  the  Oasa  del  Gubernador,  which  is  extremely 
similar  to  this,  though  on  a  still  larger  and  more  ornate  scale.  There 
are  other  instances  of  the  palace  and  temple  standing  together, 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  the  buildings  standing  within  and  above  each 
other,  as  in  the  last  example,  they  are  arranged  around  a  courtyard,  as 
in  that  called  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  Uxmal  (Woodcut  No.  1023), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Central  America,  for  its  size, 
as  well  as  for  the 
elaborateness  of  its 
decorations.  It  is 
raised  on  three  low 
terraces,  reaching 
a  total  height  of 
20ft.  The  block 
to  the  south,  260 
ft.  long,  is  pierced 
by  a  triangular- 
headed  gateway, 
10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  leading  to  a  courtyard,  measuring  upwards  of  200  ft. 
each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  as  shown  in  the 
plan ;  which,  though  only  one  storey  in  height,  from  their  size  and  the 


1022. 


Flan  of  Palace  at  Zayi     Scald  100  ft.  to  1  in 


1025. 


Gasa  de  las  Monjas,  tfxmal.   Scule  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 

la  the  same  city  is  the  other  building,  just  referred  to,  called  the 
Casa  del  Gubernador,  somewhat  similar  to  the  principal  of  the  three 
edifices  composing  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas,  but  larger  and  even,  more 
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elaborate  in  its  decorations     It  stands  alone*,  howovor,  wil.li  only  a 
temple  attached  unsymmotncally  to  0110  an#lo  of  it. 

With  regard  to  construction,  as  abovo  remarked,  th<»  style*  may  bo 
generally  characterized  as  one  roinovo  from  tho  original  wooden 
construction  of  early  tunes'.  No  wooden  buildings,  or  ovon  wooden 
roofs,  now  remain,  nor  could  any  have  been  expeeted  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  climate ;  but  many  of  the  lintels  of  the  doorways  were 
formed  by  wooden  beams,  and  some  of  theso  still  remain,  though  most. 
of  them  have  perished,  bringing  down  with,  thorn  laigo  portions  of  tho 
walls  which  were  supported  by  thorn.  In  other  instances,  and 
generally  speaking  in  those  that  scorn  most  modern,  the  upper  paits  of 

tho  doorways,  an  well  as  tho 
roofs  of  tho  chambers,  are 
formed  by  bringing  tho  courses 
nearer  together  till  they  moet. 
in  the  contro,  thus  forming  a 
horizontal  artth,  as  it  is  called, 
precisely  as  tho  Etruscans  and 
all  tho.oarlior  tribos  of  Pelasgio 
raco  did  in  Kuropo  at  the  dawn 
of  civilisation,  and  as  is  dono  in 
India  to  thin  day.  This  form 
is  well  fthowu  in  the  annexed 
woodout,  roproHnutintf  a  ohambor 
In.  tho  Oasa  do  las  Monjan  at 
Uxmal,  13  ft,  wido.  Tho  uppor 
part  of  tho  doorway  on  tho 
right  hand  has  fallon  in.,  from 
its  woodou  liritol  having  dorayod. 
A  still  morn  rotuarkablo 
instance  of  this  mode  of  con- 
truction  is  shown  in  tho  Wcxxi- 
cut  No,  1025,  roproHonting  a 
room  in  a  temple  at  Ohiohen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  Tho  room  is  19  ft. 
8  in.  by  12  ft.  9  in. ;  in  the  centre  of  ib  stand  two  pillars  of  stone, 
supporting  beams  of  sapote-wood,  which  also  forms  the  lintels  of  tho 
door,  and  over  tnese  is  the  stone  vaulting  of  tho  usual  construction  : 
the  whole  apparently  still  perfect  and  entire,  though  time-worn,  and 
bearing  the  marks  of  as  great  age  as  any  of  the  other  buildings  of 
the  place. 

When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  probably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  horizontal  beam  being  supported 
by  two  struts  meeting  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the  sides,  which 
would  at  once  account  for  the  appearance  shown  in  the  Woodcuts 
Nos.  1020,  1021.  It  is  also  probable  that  both  light  and  air  wore 


1024. 


Interior  of  a  Chamber,  Uxmal.   (From  ft 
Drawing  by  F.  Oatherwood.) 
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introduced  above  the  walls,  between  the  interstices  of  the  wood-work ; 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  strange  erection  on  the  top  of  the 
Casa  at  Palomino  (Woodcut  No  1018),  where  the  openings  look  very 
like  the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of  some  sorb 


1025. 


Aiiaitmont  at  Chlcheii  lisa.    (Fiona  a  Diawlng  by  F  Cathoi  \\ood  ) 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
buildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  construction,  and  erected 
in  a  climate  BO  fatal  to  tho  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ever. In.  addition  to  this,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefs 
are  generally  in  stucco,  which,  however  good,  is  still  a  very  perish 
able  material,  and  also  that  tho  painting  on 
these  and  on  the  walls  is  still  bright  and 
fresh.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt 
no  argument  could  bo  drawn  from  those 
circumstances;  but  in  a  country  subject  to 
tropical  rains  atid  the  heat  and  drynoss  of  a 
tropical  summer  tho  marvel  is  that  they 
should  have  lasted  four  or  live  centuries,  and 
still  more  that  they  should  have  resisted  so  long  tho  very  destructive 
powers  of  vegetation.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  the 
epoch  of  their  erection  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  all  that 
remains  for  the  elucidation  of  their  history  is  that  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence  during  the  six  or  eight  centuries  which  may 
have  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  oldest  and  the  most 
modern  of  these  mysterious  monuments. 


1020. 


Diagram  of  Mexican 
toiiRtttLctlonu 
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PBETJ  is  situated  geographically  so  near  to  Mexico,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  had  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grade  of  civilisation 
at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  them  and  destroyed  their 
native  institutions,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  a  very  conaidorable 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  decoration.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  further  from  the  fact ;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  two  peoples,  however  remotely  situated  from  one  another, 
whose  styles  of  art  differ  so  essentially  as  these  two. 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  we  have  just  seon,  are  characterised  by 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  with 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timber 
appears  to  have  foaen  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  its 
traces  are  hardly  discernible  in  subsequent  constructions ;  and  either 
from  inability  to  devise,  or  from  want  of  taste  for,  such  a  mode  of 
decoration,  the  sculptured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant, 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earliest  was 
mud,  and  in  that  rainless  climate  many  walls  of  this  substance,  erected 
certainly  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  very 
tolerable  preservation.  The  next  improvement  on  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  rubble  masonry  or  concrete :  the  last,  a  Cyclopean 
xnaaonry  of  great  beauty  and  solidity,  None  of  these  forms,  nor  any 
of  their  derivatives,  are  found  in  Mexico ;  the  climate  would  not 
permit  of  the  use  of  the  first—hardly  of  the  second ;  and  in  all  their 
buildings,  even  the  earliest,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  known  how 
to  use  stones  carefully  squared  and  set  with  horizontal  beds. 

Another  distinction  which  Peruvian  **rt  has  in  common  with  many 
*  Consult  the  Appendix,  note  $3, 
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*f  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  openings — a  form  invented  on  purpose  to  diminish  the  necessary 
size  of  the  lintel.  There  are  two  discharging  arches  so  constructed  at 
Uxmal,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  anywhere  else ,  and  no  single 
opening  of  that  class  in  the  whole  architectural  province  of  Mexico. 
The  roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  universally  slope  in  that  country.  In  Peru  the  roofs  are  always 
flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  straight-lined. 

Those  remarks  ought  perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  be   applied    to 
the  architecture  of  the  Incas  alone— the  only  one  with  which  we 


Buined  Gateway  at  Tia  Huanaeu.   (From  a  Photogiaph,) 


have  hitherto  been  made  acquainted.  Recently,  however,  it  has 
dawned  upon  us,  that  bofore  the  time  of  Manco  Capac  the  regions 
of  Peru  about  the  Lake  Titicaca  wore  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Aymaras, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  art  in  this  region.  Some  illustrations  of 
the  remains  of  Tia  Huanacu,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
have  reached  this  country,  and  from  them  wo  gather  that  the  style  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Incas.  The  most  characteristic 
distinction  being  that  in  the  Aymara  style  all  the  jambs  of  the  doors 
are  perpendicular,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles.  In  the  Inca  style, 
on  the  contrary,  the  jambs  are  almost  all  universally  sloping,  and 
rectangular  forms  are  by  no  means  common. 

At  Tia  Huanacu  there  are  two  doorways,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block  of  hard  volcanic  stone.  That  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  1027 
measures  10  ft.  in  height  and  13  ft.  3  in.  across  the  top ;  or  rather 
did  before  it  was  broken  in  two,  apparently  by  an  earthquake  shock. 
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Tn  tho  centre  of  it  is  a  mask  cut  with  vory  <*msi<l<'mbl<>  Hkill,  and  on 
each  side  a  number  of  panels  containing  incised  r>inbl(»iiiat<iral  fi#m<w 
whoso  purport  and  xnflanmg  h.wo  not  yet  I  icon  explained.  Tho  oUior 
doorway  (Woodcut  No.  1028)  is  oro«t  and  ontiro,  hut  jtrrfwlly  plain 
Its  only  ornaments  aro  square  sinkings  cut  with  tho  admirablo 
precision  and  clearness  charactoiistic  of  tho  stylo.1 

There  is  also  at  Tia  Huanaou  a  great  mound,  apparently  about  1000 
ft.  long  by  400  in  width,  but  tho  stone  revetment  thai;  gave  it  form  has 
beenromoved  in  modern  times,  so  that  its  shape  is  uiuhstingiii,shal>lo.  It 
was  apparently  surrounded  by  a  range  of  monolithic,  pillars  or  obelisks 
like  a  Ooyloneso  dagoba,  and  h,id  a  wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry  outside 

those       Them    is   also   a 

-1-  •    --  -  square    marked    out    by 

similar  pillars,  each  of  a 
single  stone,  IS  to  tiO  ft. 
in  height,  but  whether 
originally  conneetod  or 
Tiot  (tan  not  now  be  ascer 
tainnd.  The  wonder  of 
the  place,  however,  is  a 
monument  of  very  un- 
certain destination,  (•ailed 
the  "Scats  of  tho  Judges," 
consisting  of  great  slabs 
of  Htono  there  an*  either 
three  or  f6ur,  wch  3f>  ft. 
sq.  and  5  ft.  thick,  at  one 
end  of  which  the  scats 
are  carved.  Without*  de 
1028.  Gateway  at  Tfc  Htuuaacn.  (From  ft  Photograph.)  tailed  plans  and  drawings 

it  is  difficult  to  form  any 

reliable  opinion,  regarding  those  remains,  but  it  does  seam  that  tho 
people  who  executed  them  had  a  wonderful  power  of  quarrying  and 
moving  masses,  and  an  aspiration  after  eternity  very  unlike  anything 
else  found  in  this  continent,  and  tho  details  of  their  ornamentation 
neither  resemble  those  of  Mexico  nor  tho  succeeding  style  of  thoInoaiL* 


1  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  (Journal  Roy.  Geo.  Soc.,  vol.  xll  p. 
307)  denies  the  Aymara  origin  of  the  Tia 
Huanacq  rams,  and  ascribes  thorn  to  tho 
Inoas,  and  consequently  disputes  the 
distinction  pointed  out  above.  Tho  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  until  we  get  moro  photo- 
graphs or  detailed  drawings,  all  con- 
clusions regarding  Peruvian  architecture 


must  bo  considered  00  moro  or  loss  hypo* 
thctical. 

*  For  tho  principal  part  of  thin  infor- 
mation I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Bollaort  and  tho  photographs  of  the 
MPSSW.  Holsby,  of  Liverpool,  and  also  to 
a  paper  on  the  Aymava  Indians,  by  Dr. 
David  Forbes,  communiotited  to  tho  Eth- 
nological Society  of  London  in  June  1870* 
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In  his  travels  in  Peru,  Mr.  Markham  describes  several  towers  as 
existing  at  Sillustani  (Wopdcut  No  1039),  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
same  poople.  Those  are  certainly  sepulchral,  and  are  still  filled  with 
bones,  which  were  apparently  thrown  in  by  an  opening  at  the  top,  and 
rested  in  a  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Mr  Markham  informs  us  that  there  are  several  other  monuments 
of  this  class  in  the  same  district,  about  which  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  know  more  As  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  are 


1029 


Tombs  at  SilluHtaui.    (From  a,  Drawing  by  Clements  Markham,  Esq  ) 


older  than  the  time  of  tho  Jncas  they  must  modify  to  a  considerable 
extent  any  opinion  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  art, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  add  another  to  the  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  American  architecture. 

Besides  tho  strongly-marked  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
architecture  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  have  tho  negative  evidence  of 
their  history  and  traditions,  which  make  no  mention  of  any  intercourse 
between  the  Peruvians  and  any  poople  to  the  northward.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  much  weight,  as  there  are  no  accounts  at  all  which  go 
farther  back  than  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Spanish  conquest, 
and  our  knowledge  of  who  the  Aymaras  were  is  still  vague  in  the 
extreme. 

At  about  that  period  it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  man,  Manco  Capac, 
appeared,  with  a  divine  consort,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
journeying  from  whence  they  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilised  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  till  the  ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns, 
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and  to  live  together  in  communities ;  and  inadu  for  thorn  such  Iaw« 
and  regulations  as  wore  requisite  for  those  pui  poses 

Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Manco  Oajuo  was  after  his  death 
reverenced  as  a  god,  and  his  dowjoiwUntH,  tho  I  ncas,  were  eonsiderod 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  ot  the  Sun,  \vhieh  was 
the  great  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the,  time  of  tins  Spanish 
conquest  the  twelfth  descendant  of  Manco  Capae  \vas  on  tho  thrones 
but,  his  father  having  married  as  ono  of  his  wives  a  \voniati  of  tho 
Indian  race,  the  prestige  of  tho  purity  of  Im-a  blood  was  tarnished, 
and  the  country  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  which  tfroatly  facilitated  tho 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  iu  their  conquosts  undor  tho  unscrupulous 
Pizzaro. 


1030.        RuiiiB  or  House  of  Manco  Gapao,  In  Cuaco,    (From  a<31cetcU*by  J. 


Both  from  its  style  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  tho  oldcwt 
building  of  the  Tncas  seems  to  be  that  called  tho  houno  of  Manco 
Capac,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaoa.  The  part  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  1030)  is  curvilinear  in  form,  standing  on  a  low  terrace 
and  surmounted  by  tipper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  nam«  of 
towers.  All  the  doorways  have  sloping  jambs,  and  the  moKonry 
is  of  rude,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  groat  sixe.  Inside  the  wall 
are  a  number  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from  the 
doorway. 

A  more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
is  the  two-storeyed  edifice  called  the  House  of  the  Nuns,  or  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (Woodcut  NTo,  1031).  It  is 
nearly  square  in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  one  aide, 
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and  is  divided  into  twelve  small  square  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  as  many  similar  rooms  above  them.  Several  of  these  chambers 
wore  surrounded  by  otheis,  and  those  that  had  no  doors  externally 
had  no  openings  like  windows  (except  one  with  two  slits  in  the  upper 
storoy) ,  and  they  must  have  been  as  dark  as  dungeons,  unless  the 
upper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. The  most  striking  architectural  features  they  possess  are  the 
doorways,  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan,  both  in  shape  and 
mode  of  decoration  We  are  able  in  this  case  to  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  representation,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
close  similarity. 

Another  building  on  the  island  of  Coata,  in  the  sacred  lake  of 


1031. 


House  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.    (From  a  Sketch  by  J.  B.  Pentland ) 


Titicaca,  is  raised  on  five  low  terraces,  and  surrounds  three  sides  of  a 
courtyard,  its  principal  decoration  being  a  range  of  doorways,  some 
of  thorn  false  ones,  constructed  with  upright  jambs,  but  contracted  at 
tho  top  by  projecting  courses  of  masonry,  like  inverted  stairs — in 
this  instance,  however,  only  imitative,  as  the  building  is  of  rubble. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  tomb  represented  in  the  Woodcut 
No.  1032  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  middle  style  of 
masonry ;  less  rude  than  that  of  the  house  of  Manco  Capac,  but  less 
perfect  than  that  of  many  subsequent  examples.  It  is  square  in  plan 
— a  rare  form  for  a  tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world — and  flat-roofed 
The  sepulchral  chamber  occupies  the  base,  and  is  covered  by  a  floor, 
above  which  is  the  only  opening.  The  other  tomb  in  the  background 
is  likewise  square,  but  differs  from  the  first  in  being  of  better  masonry, 
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and  having  boon  originally  covered,  apparently,  with  a  domo-whajxid 
roof  either  of  clay  or  stucco.  Homo  of  those  toml>.s  arc  circular, 
though  the  square  form  seorna  inor<i  common,  m  thoso  at  loast  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Europeans 

A  specimen  of  the  perfected  masonry  of  tho  Peruvians  in  ropro- 


1032. 


Peruvian  Tombs.    (Ifrmi  a  Drawing  by  ,r  K,  l<witliuia,) 


sented  ia  the  Woodcut  No.  1033.  It  in  a  portion  of  tho  wall  of  a 
Caravanserai,  or  Tamlos,  orectod  by  tho  last  Jncaw  on  tho  grunt  road 
they  made  from  their  oldest  capital,  Giumo,  to  Hiuca.  Tho  road  was 
itself  perhaps  tho  moat  extraordinary  work  of  thdr  raw,  faring  built  of 
large  blocks  of  hard  stone,  iittcd  togothor  with  tho  gwOoKt  nicoty, 

and  so  woll  coiwtructod  tut 
to  romain  ontiro  to  tho 
prosont  day  in  romoto  partn 
whoro  uninjurod  by  tho 
hand  of  man, 

Tho  miiHonry  hore,  an 
will  bo  obnorved,  in  in 
regular  couraoa,  and  beau- 
tifully oxocutod,  the  joint* 
being  perfectly  fitted,  and' 
so  close  as  hardly  to  bo 
visible^  except  that  the  stones  are  slightly  convex  on  their  faocH, 
something  after  the  manner  of  our  rustications. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  just  mentioned  are  tho 
walls  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  forming  altogether 
tte  most  remarkable  specimen  now  existing  of  the  maaoxxrjr  of  thp 


1033.    Elevation  of  Wall  of  TtmboB.    (From  HwnboMt's 
'  ' 
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ancient  Peruvians  They  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, of  polygonal  form,  but  beautifully  fitted  together ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  8  and  10  ft  in  length,  by  at  least  half  as  much  in  width 
and  depth,  and  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  these  are  piled 
one  over  the  other  in  three  successive  terraces,  and,  as  may  be  seen. 


1031. 


Sketch  Huns  of  Walls  of  Cuzco.    No  scale. 


from  the  plan,  are  arranged  with  a  degree  of  skill  nowhere  else  to  be 
mot  with  in  any  work  of  fortification  anteiior  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  To  use  a  modern  term,  it  is  a  fortification  en  tenaille; 
the  re-entering  angles  arc  generally  right  angles,  so  contrived  that 


1035. 


View  of  Walls  of  Ouzoo.    (From  a  Sketch  by  J.  B.  Pentland.) 


every  part  is  soon,  and  as  perfectly  flanked  as  in  the  best  European 
fortifications  of  tho  present  day. 

It  ia  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
reached  by  a  rudo  people  in  Southern  America  while  it  escaped  the 
Greeks  and  Italians,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  engineers.  Tfee  true 
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method  of  its  attainment  was  never  discovered  in  Europe  until  it  was 
forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
Here  it  is  used  by  a  people  who  never  had,  KO  far  as  wo  know,  an 
external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most  perfectly 
planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  inoro,  some  less  perfect 
than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  great  insularity  m  the  form, 
and  a  greater  admixture  of  largo  and  small  atones,  than  are  there 
found  \  others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  the  name  size, 
and  the  angles  approach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Kxamplos  occur  of 
every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manro  Capac 
(Woodcut  No.  1030)  and  tho  Tambos  (Woodcut  No.  10.33),  predsely 
corresponding  with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  anyt 
European  country  where  the  Cyclopean  or  Polasgic  stylo  of  building 
has  been  found.  So  much  is  this  tho  case,  that  a  aeries  of  examples 
collected  by  Mr.  Pentland  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  bo 
engraved  for  a  description  of  Italy,  and  Dod  well's  illustrations  of 
those  of  Italy  would  sorvo  equally  to  illustrate  tho  buildings  of  Bouth 
America. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  by  no  moans  improbable 
that  at  some  future  time  we  may  bo  able  to  trace  a  cxwnoetion  between 
the  styles  of  architecture  existing  in  Central  America  Mid  thoHO  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  tho  Old  World ;  but,  for  tho  present  at  least, 
that  of  Peru  must  be  considered  as  one  of  tho  isolated  stylos  of  tho 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  bo  confessed  that  no  Htyle  offers 
more  tempting  baits  to  thoao  who  aro  inclined  to  speculate  on  such  a 
subject.  The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cornices,  tho  jxdygonal 
masonry,  and  other  forms,  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in  tho 
old  Pelasgic  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  tho 
conclusion  that  there  may  be  some  relation  between  them*  Either,  it 
may  be  argued,  men  in  certain  circumstances  do  the  same  things  in 
the  same  manner,  as  instinctively  as  bees  or  beavers,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  have  boon  transferred  to  the 
New.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  tho  latter  view  can 
hardly  be  sustained  The  distance  of  2000  years  in  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  erection  of  the  European  and  American  examples  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  bridged  over,  and  the  distance  in  space  is  a  still 
more  insuperable  objection.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  these  away,  the  introduction  of  the  Aymara  style  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  If  that  style  preceded  that  of  the 
Incas,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  did,  it  cuts  across  any 
such  speculations.  Its  jambs  are  perpendicular,  its  angles  rigidly 
rectangular,  its  surfaces  smooth,  and  it  is  altogether  as  unlike  the 
style  that  succeeded  it  as  can  well  be  conceived,  We  seem,  therefore, 
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forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sloping  jambs  of  Inca  architecture 
;ire  only  a  natural  expedient  for  shortening  the  length  of  the  lintel, 
and  their  polygonal  masonry  probably  arose  from  the  surfaces  of 
cleavage  or  fracture,  into  which  certain  kinds  of  stones  naturally 
"ipht 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  unable,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  trace  the  external  relation  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  other  races  of 
tho  American  continent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  her  archi- 
tectural remains  are  properly  investigated,  we  shall  understand  her 
history,  and  bo  able  to  assign  to  her  civilization  its  proper  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Eventually,  also,  we  need  not 
do«pair  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  gentle  subjects  of  the 
Ixiciut  belonged  to  the  Polynesian,  or  to  which  other  of  the  great 
families  of  mankind. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  back  on  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
in  tho  last  few  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  architecture  may  bo  employed  in  investigations  of  this  sort. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  oven  possible  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  such  a 
Hchomo  for  tracing  the  affinities  of  mankind,  till  tho  greater  part  of 
tho  world  had  been,  explored,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge 
attained  to  render  it  certain  that  no  such  exceptions  existed  as  would 
invalidate  tho  general  conclusions  arrived  at.  Now,  however,  that 
this  has  boon  done,  and  that  we  aro  enabled  to  survey  and  to  group 
tho  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  great  stone  book  on 
which  men  of  all  countries  **nd  all  ages  have  engraved  their  thoughts, 
and  to  which  they  have  committed  their  highest  aspirations,  is,  of  all 
those  of  its  class  now  opon  to  us,  the  most  attractive,  and  for  some 
purposes  tho  mowt  instructive  Ko  ono  who  has  followed  the  inquiry 
can  woll  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more,  architectural  ethnology  will 
tako  its  proper  rank  as  ono  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  all 
inquiries  into  tho  ailiuitios  and  development  of  tho  various  families 
of  mankind.1 
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AARHUUS. 


AARHUUS,  church  ut»  11,  320.  Tho  Fruo 
Kirke,  321. 

Abbeville,  u, 160. 

Abbeys,  Cistercian,  i,  14.  Cluny,  ii,  95 
99.  Flan,  98  Abbayo  aux  Homines 
and  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  Caen,  11  I—- 
lie St.  Dems,  122.  Corvoy,  221 
Their  Bites  in  England,  388.  Kilconnol, 
445.  Jerpomt,  457. 

Abd-el-Mehk,  mosques  erected  or  re- 
stored by,  11,  517—522. 

Abd-el-Bahraan.  mosajio  founded  by,  ix, 
543-547 

Abencei  rages,  hall  of  the,  u,  554. 

Aberbrothook,  u,  438. 

Aberdeen  Cathedral,  nave  and  spires,  ii, 
437  Material  employed,  ibid 

Abernethy,  Scotland,  arohitectural  ele- 
ment at,  it  419. 

Abo,  Finland,  church  at,  ii,  315. 

Abou  Abdullah,  court  lu  tho  Alhambra 
buUt  by,  ii,  552. 

Abouseer,  Pyramid  temple  of,  i>  107 

Abraham's  burial-place,  i,  294.  363 

Absalom,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  86U 

Abu  Gosh  (Kirjath-Jearim),  noteworthy 
church  at,  n,  36. 

Abydus,  remains  of  temples  at,  i,  128, 
Plans,  ibid.  Historical  value  of  tho 
tablet  found  there,  129  Fortress  of. 
137.  Arch  in  tho  temple,  128.  214. 

Acropolis,  restored  view  of  the,  i,  240. 
Plan,  251.  Early  temple,  252. 

Adrian  I.,  Pope,  first  church-tower 
builder,  i,  578. 

-fflgina,  age  of  temple  at,  i,  252.  Dimen- 
sions, ibid  note.  Restored,  252. 

JQrsohot,  Belgium,  church  at,  ii,  194. 

Esthetic  element  in  art,  i,  4—10. 

Africa,  basilican  churches  in,  i,  508—511. 

Aghadoe,  near  ELillaruey,  doorway  at,  ii, 
448. 

8.  Agues©,  batdlioan  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  1,515.  Aisles,  515.  522.  Section 
and  plan,  522. 

8  Agostmo,  basihcan  church,  Borne,  i, 
515.  Its  style,  517. 

Agnzentum,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  254. 
Telaxnones  in  the  great  temple,  269. 
Plan,  271.    Peculiarities  of  form  and 
construction,  ibid.    Klevation  and  sec- 
tion, 278     How  lighted,  274. 

Agnppa,batha  said  to  have  been  built 


AM  ATI. 


Ahtwul,  Sultan,  mosque  founded  by,  ri, 

5<J2. 

Aiguos  Morto,  fortMod  town  of,  ii,  180. 
AifioH,  fu<;a<lo  of  church  at,  n,  78. 
Aniay,  Si.  Mai  tin  (V,  Lyoim,  WOH!  front 

of  ohurcli,  ii,  05. 
AiHliH  in  In  will  can  ohurchcH,  liomo^  i, 

515.     Thoir  allcKtul  mdmncnHalnhty, 
.    ii,  83.    Kxamplo  of  ilvo  aialoH,  151. 

Bovoti  aialcB,  105 
Aitchison,  Prof     Iron  f(if<lora  in  Buthn 

of  C/anicullu,  i,  !M(»  nt>t<\ 
Aix,  FMTLOU,  buptiHtory  at,  ii,  5i).    Clois- 

tur,  ttl. 
Aix-lu-Ohtipcllo,  oucular  church  at,  its 

founder,   &CM   n,    217.      Man    and 

urrantfomontH,  2*18.   (  ihoir,  ibid.   Char* 

luuiaKttu'H  palaoo,  250. 
Aizaini,  toinpht  at,  i,  228. 
Albano,  tomb  of  Aruni  at,  i.  209. 
R.  AlbauH,  ii,  41L 
Alby  Ottthodral,  p<kculiariti<m  of  itH  con* 

tttrnction,  ii,  (10.  181.    *>V0  ii,  !U>7.  486, 
Alcala,  Paraniinfo  at,  ti,  407  twfrt. 


Alcazar,  Bovillu,  ii,  551. 

Alcobu^tt,  church  at,  ii,  509. 

Alct,  apatj  at,  ii,  54.    Interior,  find*    the 

467. 
Aloxandor  Sovorus,  Coluuun  of  Victory 

oraotttd  by,  i,  8021. 
Alexandria,   Diocletian's  column  at,  i, 

35«*. 

Algoria,  arclutocturo  of,  ii,  541, 
AMLidbr,  palooo  and  otiificcB  at,  i,  bOO, 

892-805. 
Alhambra,  tho,  ii,  545.  551—554,    Pato, 

founders,  &o.,  051,    Plan,  052.    Mato- 

rials  of  tho  building,  Court  of  Liona, 

&o.,  558,  054. 
Alma-Tadouia,  velarium  of  wnphl  theatre, 

i,  840  not* 

Alont,  belfry  of,  ii,  200, 
Alsace,  ii,  44.     Churohoi:  llounoim,  ii, 

289.    Ottmarfilicim,250. 


Altenberg,  noar  Cologne,  moritv  of 
churoh  of,  ii.  V08.  Cl<)i«tori,  261, 

Altemfurt,  circular  oha|>ol  at,  ii,  904. 

Alyattefl*  tomb  or  tumuluwof,  i,  280,  281. 
294.296. 


Amati,    facade    of    Wtoo.    Cathedral 
finished  by,  f,  629. 
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Ameneinhat  III.,  pyramid  of,  i,  141. 
Inscriptions  in  labyunth,  i,  112 

Amenhotcp  III ,  tornb  of,  i,  133 

America,  ancient,  architecture  of,  11,  563 

Amiens  Cathedral,  u,  53  131  Its 
plan,  135  Propoitional  defects,  140 
Flying  buttiebsts,  173  Stalls,  181 
Compared  with  Cologne,  270,  271 
With  English  examples,  373  380,  381 
384,  385 

Amphitheatre :  Etruscan,  at  Sutnum, 
i,  203  tf37  and  note  Flavian,  or 
Colosseum,  Koine,  337 — 340  Gapua, 
NimeH,  340.  Veioua,  Pola,  341 
Otricoli,  the  4  Oastrensc,'  Aries,  342 

A.miitli,  nocuhai  monument  and  tomb  at, 
i,  230 

Anirn,  mosque  of,  ii,  30.  Date  and 
original  dimensions,  525  Ground- 
plan  and  aiches,  526.  527.  Minaret, 
534. 

Amsterdam,  churches  at,  11,  207. 

Ancona,  Trajan's  arch  at,  i,  34.7. 

Anoyra,  church  ot  31  Clement  at,  i,  455 

Andornooh,  church  at,  n,  238.  The 
Wcigh-tower,  296 

8.  Andrcw'n,  Scotland,  cathedral  of,  n, 
437 

8.  Angeli,  Perugia,  circular  church  of, 
i,  545,  540. 

S.  Augelo,  castle  of,  Home,  i,  356 

St.  Angolo,  Mont,  baptistery  of,  i,  601. 

Angora,  cathedral  of,  11,  81.  Church  of 
St.  Trunks  82.  St  Sorguis,  84. 
Arches  recently  discovered,  cantlo,  &o., 
88. 

AngilbortuB,  silver  altar  of,  i,  567 

Angouldnus  domical  eathodial  of,  ii,  68. 
Plan  and  section,  68  Fay«do,  ™ 

Am,  capital  of  Armenia,  cuthedial  of, 
i,  478.  -flido  elevation,  474  Tombs, 
475.  Capitol,  477. 

Anjou,  architectural  province  of,  its 
boundariofi,  &c.?  ii,  41,  43.  Ago  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  81,  Examples 
of  its  church  architecture,  81— -87. 
Conventual  buildings,  castles,  &o., 
87— 8£ 

Annouim,  Algeria,  basilican  church  at, 
i,  509. 

Antolami's  bftptistory,  Parma,  ii,  12. 

Authomma  of  Thralloa,  grout  arohitec- 
tural  work  of,  i,  440. 

Antiuoc\  Hadrian's  arch  at,  i,  348. 

Antioch,  Constantino's  church  at,  i,  432 

Antoninus  and  Faubtina,  tomplo  of,  i, 
811, 817, 

Antrim,  tower-doorway  in,  ii,  451  note, 
452. 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  ii,  138.  188.  Pro- 
portional defects,  195.  Plan,  106. 
Church  of  St.  Jacques,  197.  Boueherie, 
204.  Exchange,  205. 

Apocalyptic  churches,  the  seven,  ii,  446. 

98.  Apollinare  Nuovo  and  Apolliimre-iu- 
Olasse,  Bavenna,  basilicas  of,  i,  528— 
530. 


Apollo,  temples  of  Branohidro,  i,  258 
Bassa>,  254  265  270 

Apollo  Didymfleus,  Ionic  temple  to,  i, 
256  Dimensions,  258 

Apollo  Epicurms,  Doric  temple  of,  i,  254 

Apostles,  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Constantinople,  i,  451  531,  ii,  557 
Cologne,  191 

Appian  Way,  i,  385 

Apse,  eaily  example  of,  i,  316  Its  use 
in  Roman  basilicas,  329  332  507.  It 
earlv  Christian  churches,  509,  510 
512-  523  Ravenna,  528—531  53& 
Polygonal  apses,  i,  528  532  537  and 
note.  Treble  apte,  538.  Torcello,589 
Byzantine  examples  Qalb  Louzeh, 
425  Thcssalonica,  458.  Athens,  460. 
Miatra,  468  Italian  examples .  Pavia, 
565  St  Amhrogio,  566  Verona,  570 
San  Pelhno,  592, 593  and  note  Lydda, 

II,  37     Sm<rular  example  at  St  Quin- 
ido,  53     Alot,  54     Triapsal  church, 
Pianos,  59.     Cruas,  60     Roman osque 
form,  73      The  apse  proper  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chevet,  ibid  Quer- 
queville,  110.     St.  Stephen's,  Caen, 

III.  Bayeux,  118      GTeinrqde;'  220- 
Treves,  224    Mayence,  230  "Cologne, 
233  —  234      Bonn,    235      Scandina- 
vian exumple,  315      St  Bartolomeo, 
Toledo,  497     Use  made  of  the  apse, 
388     See  Ohovet. 

Apuha,  clnuchey  in,  i,  582  592. 

Aq  ueduct  Etruscan,  at  Tuaculnm,  i,  301. 
liomo,  at  Nxines,  Segovia,  and  Tarra- 
gona, 385,  386 

Aquileja,  basilican  ohuioh  at,  ii,  220 
note. 

Aquitanio,  architectural  boundaries  of, 
n,  41,  42.  Style  peculiar  to  the  pio- 
vinco,  64.  Examples  of  same,  64 — 
80.  Ohevet  churches,  72—76.  Fa- 
cades, 78. 

Arabs,  architectural  habits  of  the,  11, 514. 
Considerations  in  regard  to  their  im- 
migration into  other  lands,  513 — 515. 

Arbioath,  n,  438 

Aio  do  I'Etoilo,  Paris,  i,  30. 

Arcades  of  the  Romans,  i,  318.  At  Spa* 
lato,  314  St  John  Lateran,  599 
German  example,  11,  257.  Holyrood, 
436.  Saracomc,  528, 

Arch,  obioction  of  tlio  Hindus  to  tho,  i, 
22  217.  To  what  extont  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  214—218  Examples  at 
Kimroud  and  Khorsabad,  215  Oldest 
m  Europe,  216  Dolos,  245  Etruscan 
examples,  £00,  801.  Advances  of  the 
Romans,  306.  Ctosiphon,  399  Thos- 
Balomea,  421  Screen  at  Angers,  11, 
88.  Horseshoe  arch  at  Golhngen, 
238.  Oxford,  366.  Jedburgh,  421. 
Kolao,  422.  Holyrood,  436.  Clon- 
maonoise,  452.  Mosque  of  Amru, 
525  ^ae  Pointed  Arches.  Triumphal 
Arches. 

Archaeology  an    essential  adjunct    in 
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Ethnological    studies,  i,  53.  84,  85. 
Instance  of  its  value,  241, 

Architecture :  points  ot  view  from  which 
it  may  be  studied ,  voluo  of  the  hiutouo 
method,  i,  8  Principles  distinguishing 
it  from  painting  und  sculpture,  4. 
Their  office  in  connection,  with  it,  5 
Eaihor  and  lattr  systems:  result  of 
the  latter,  11, 12,  Definition  of  the  art 
and  elucidations  of  same,  12, 13.  Re- 
spective provinces  of  engincoi  and  ar- 
chitect, 15, 10.  Technical  principles 
Mass,  16.  Stability,  17.  Durability, 
18.  Materials,  19  Construction,  22 
Forms,  25  Pioportion,  26.  Carved 
oinamont,  31  Decorative  colour,  85 
Sctilptmo  and  painting,  37.  Um- 
foimity,  89  Imitation  of  Nature,  40. 
Association,  43  New  stylo,  44.  Pro- 
spects, 47  Essential  fact  m  connection 
with  architectural  history,  55.  Ohiof 
divisions  therein,  87,  88,  80.  Various 
stUis:  Egyptian,  i,  91.  Assyrian, 
151  Gieece,  240.  Etrubcan  and 
Roman,  289  Pai thian  and  Sassanian, 
389.  Byzantine,  419.  Russian,  484 
Italy,  500  France,  n,  39  Belgium 
and  Holland,  187  Germany,  209 
Scandinavia,  313  England,  335. 
Spam  and  Portugal,  460*  Saracenic, 
512.  Ancient  American,  583 

Ardmore,  bas  relief  at,  11,  448  Round 
tower,  454 

Arezzo,  church  of  Sta  Mana  at,  i,  588. 

d* Argent,  Mark,  church  erected  by,  is, 
122  157.273. 

Anhtotile  Flora vanti  of  Bologna,  Busaian 
church  ascribed  to,  i,  492. 

Ailes,  amphitheatre  at,  i,  312.  Church 
ofSt  Troplume,  ii,  51, 52.  Tower,  60 
Cloisters,  61.  See  29  402 

Armenia,  i,  4C6.  Examples  of  its 
architecture,  -166—478  See  Am 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  cathedral  built  by, 
017—622, 

Aipino,  Etruscan,  gateway  at,  i,  301. 

Arr<mmore,  Galway,  ii,  446  note. 

Arsiuoo,  Column  of  Victory  at,  i,  358. 

Artemisia,  tomb  erected  by,  i,  282. 

Aruus,  tomb  at  Albano  of,  i,  299,  300 

Aryans,  first  users  of  iron,  i,  56.  Their 
origin,  migrations,  Ac.,  75, 76  Purity 
and  exalteilnesB  of  their  religion,  7o, 
77.  Form  of  government,  prevalence 
of  caste,  &c ,  78,  79.  Morals  and  Li- 
terature :  result  of  the  perfect  structure 
of  their  language,  79,  80.  Why  the 
Fine  Arts  do  not  flourish  among  them, 
83.  Their  proficiency  in  the  useful 
arts,  82  Theur  true  mission,  88,  In 
Russia,  484  In  Spain,  u,  462  See 
i,  65.  71.  73, 74.  251.  u,  837. 

Asia  Minor,  advantageous  position  of, 
epoch  of  its  history,  <fco.,  i,  229.  Oldest 
remains,  230.  Tumuli  and  rook-cut 
monuments,  280 — 232,  Ljoia  and  its 
tombs,  °3S-  239  Existence  of  au 


Ionic  order,  256     Corinthian  examplo, 
257    ThoatrcH,280.  Tin  kish  conquest, 


Auoka,  Buddhist  Idng,  result  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Mogas,  i,  285  n>tc,  See  n, 
5S6. 

ABBISI,  church  at,  i,  Oil,  (U2 

Aaios,  ujatuway  nt,  i,  24<> 

Assyria,  result  ot  rccout  dihcovones  in, 
i,  255 

AHsyi  inns,  borrowings  of  tho  OrroKs  from 
the,  i,  33.  35  154  Kxainplcw  of  tlieir 
arclutoctuio  how  preserved,  08  Ocou- 
sion  of  their  rino,  152,  M.  ttoUa'H 
exploration,  154  Ohron<  (logical  epochs, 
lf>5  Ohiildoim  period,  lf)7--l<>7.  IV 
Intial  architecture  :  sources  of  infor- 
mation, 108.  Baby  Ion  11  in  and  Nmovito 
palaces,  109  Buildings  \\t  Khonuihit'l, 
171  —  181.  Poouliarity  of  eonHtnwtium 
common  to  their  palaces,  172.  Inloi  ior 
of  a  Yczidi  houso,  1H2  Houses  of  tho 
humbler  clausca,  183.  Bcul]>tiiro<l  10- 
proaontationa  ot  build  ingH,  187—  Ihi) 
TomploB  and  t<Mnl>8,  li)l.  Valuo  of 
their  wall-wculpturoM,  ItKJ  Hank  to  bo 
assigned  to  their  architecture,  ibid, 
FurpoHOS  for  which  only  thoy  \m*l 
stone.  194.  Usors  of  tho  pointed 
arolu  ii,  45  foe  Chaldoau.  Khoraa- 
bad.  ICoytmjik, 

Asti,  boptistory  at:  Tlan  i,  501,  Do- 
Bcription,  502.  Church  and  Torch, 
CIO  Viow  of  tlio  Poich,  OIL  Towor, 
ii,6. 

Asturias,  churches  in  tlus  ii,  4G4 

Athona,  nilluoru'o  on  art  of  tho 
turo  of  rucoH  at,  i,  242.  Temples,  252, 
253.  324.  Tho  Tropybwv,  tt5l.  Oo- 
rinthian  exauntlos,  257.  Iltwlrian'B 
arch,  318.  Byzantine  church  OB  : 
Panagia  Lyooilomo,  i,  4(JO,  401.  408. 
Oathodral,  461. 

AtKos,  Mount,  oonvcnta  at,  i,  459,  400. 

Atrous,  treasury  or  tomb  of,  i»  243. 
Fragment  of  column,  244. 

Atrium,  tho,  in  bumhcun  ohiwheci,  i, 
518.  Novara,  5G2k  San  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  5CO. 

Augsburg  Oathodral,  ii,  280. 

Augustan  ago,  solo  rbmama  of  tho  i,  815. 

8.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  cw&iutd 
churol  of,  ii,844.  ^^ 

Augustus,  arches  orootod  by,  i,  3  17.  His 
tomb,  855. 

Autun,  doublo-archod  Koman  gates  at,  i, 
849.  Aisle  and  nave  of  cathedral,  ii, 
100.  Its  spire,  149. 

Auvorgne,  architectural  province  of.  ii, 
41.  43.  It*  peculiar  features,  phy- 
sical and  architectural,  89*  Oontral 
towers  and  vaults,  90.  Ohevots,  91, 
92.  Fortiftod  church,  08. 

Auxerre  Cathedral,  chevei  and  lady 
ohapel  of,  ii,  147, 

Avallon,  ii,  95, 

Avignon,  cathedral  at,  li,  50.   Porch,  51. 
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St   Paul-TroiB-Ghateaux,  55      Palace 

ot  the  popes,  186 
Avila,  church  of  San  Vicente   n,  473 

Western  porch,  474 
Atum,  obelisks  at,  i,  150 
Azhar,  mosque  of,   11,  BO      Date  and 

oharaotor,  530 
Aztecs  and  Toltcos,  early  inhabitants  of 

Mexico,  n,  583 — 585     Inference  from 

their  architectural  lomams,  589     Sec 

Mexico 

BAALBEO,  magnitude  of  the  stones  used  at, 
1,19326  Frieze  there,  311  Remains 
of  the  great  temple,  325  Plan,  eleva- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  smaller  temple,  325. 

Babouda,  Syria,  chapel  at,  i,  426. 

Babylon,  palaces  ot,  mtitoiials  of  then 
construction,  &o.,  i,  169, 194. 

Bacharach,  St  Werner's  chapel  at,  li, 
288. 

Bagdad,  u,  548.  Matenals  of  its  build- 
ings, 567.  Absence  of  remains:  its 
ancient  splendour,  567.  Tomb  of 
Zoboidc,  568. 

Bahrain  Gaur,  fourteenth  Sassaman 
King,  i,  393 

S.  Balbina,  basihcan  church,  Bomo,  its 
date,  i,  515 

Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  building 
founded  by,  ii,  200. 

Ballyroniney  Court,  Cork,  Irish  man- 
sion, ii,  458. 

Bamborg,  Church  of  St.  Jacob  at,  11, 240 
Cathedral,  286. 

Baptisteries,  i,  512,  of  Constantino  and 
his  daughter,  544.  Nocora  del  Pagam, 
546,  547.  St  John,  Ravenna,  547. 
Florence,  551.  Novara,  552  Auti, 
561,  Mont  St.  An^elo,  601.  Parma, 
ii,  1.  Aix ;  Riez,  459  Bonn,  Batis- 
bou,  and  Coberu,  252 — 253.  Moisson, 
289. 

Baquoza,  Syria,  Byzantine  church  at, 
422,  423. 

Bai'boroaaa'a  palace,  Gelnhauson,  ii,  256. 

Barbary,  ii,  515.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 538—541, 

Barcelona,  church  of  San  Pablo,  ii,  464. 
Plan  and  detail,  466*  Cathedral,  plan 
and  dimensions,  485.  Churches  of 
SS.  Maria  del  Mar  and  del  Pi,  486 

Bart  Cathedral,  i,  5<J2.  Plan,  591. 
Bast  end,  592,  Defects  in  the  towers, 
605.  Dome,  600  Church  of  San 
Nicolo,  594,  view  of,  594. 

Barlotta,  i,  595, 

8.  Bartolommeoin  Isola,basilioan  church, 
Borne,  its  date,  i,  515. 

Basilicas,  importance  attached  by  the 
Romans  to,  i,  H27.  Trajan's,  its  plan, 
dimensions,  arrangement,  &o,,  328, 
829.  Difference  between  it  and  that 
of  Maxentius,  ibid.  Plan,  particulars, 
&o.,  of  the  latter,  830, 331.  Construc- 
tion of  the  roofs,  832*  Provincial 
Basilica*:  Trevea,  Pompeii,  Otricoli, 


332,  333.  Origin  and  peculiar  applic- 
ability for  Christian  uses  of  these 
buildings,  334  Examples  in  Bethle- 
hem, Jc'iiibalcm,  Theasalonicu,  Syn«i, 
and  Asia  Minor,  i,  419—431  Chris- 
tum basilicas,  Piolimmary  obseiv.i- 
tions,  504 — 508  Airican  examples, 
508— -511.  Modifications  intioduued 
bv  Chiistian  usages,  512  Choirs  and 
crypts  the  atimin  and  the  narthox, 
513,  514  Chronological  list  of  basili- 
ciiM  in  Bomo,  51 5  Pecuhantios  ot  the 
moi  o  important  ones,  517 — 530  Mosaic 
pavements,  527.  Ravenna,  527  St. 
Moik's,  Vomeo,  530  Dalmalia  and 
lutria,  536.  Torcello,  538  Causes  of 
Byzantine,  Lombaidic,  and  Gothic 
varieties,  540  Distinction  between 
the  basilica  and  tlio  church,  542 — 543. 
Goiman  examples,  n,  214  et  seq.  Use 
made  of  the  upso,  388  Absouco  of 
basilicas  in  Ii  eland,  446 

Basle  Cathedra],  doorway  of,  ii,  244.  Its 
one  defect,  245 

Bossse,  Ionic  column  at,  i,  265 

Basso  OEuvro,  Bcauvais,  plan  and  sec- 
tion, u,  105.  Extonor  aud  interior, 
106.  Probable  date,  107.  &eu,344. 

Batalha,  church  of,  n,  507,  508.  Its 
circular  tomb-house,  508. 

Baths  of  the  Romano,  i,  342—346.  Of 
the  Moors  in  Spam,  n,  555. 

Battlements,  Jerpumt  abbey,  11,  457. 

Bavarian  church  architecture,  u,  287, 
288 

Bayazid,  mosque  of,  ii,  558 

Buyoux  Cathedral,  n,  118.  Nave  and 
spandrils,  118  Spires,  176. 

Bays  in  cathedrals — Italy:  Verona,  i, 
612  Lucca,  613.  Franco .  AngoulCmo, 
n,  68.  tfontevrault,  84.  Caen,  115. 
Their  object  and  arrangement,  167. 
Exotor  and  Westminster,  371.  Kirk- 
wall,  423.  Spam  Loon  and  Burgos, 
484. 

Bazas  Cathedral :  plan,  ii,  150.  Descrip- 
tion, 151. 

Beauue,  Roman  column  at  Gussi,  near, 
i,353. 

Beauty  in  art,  i,  5 

BoauvaiB  Cathedral,  choir  of,  i,  18*  The 
Basso  CEuvre,  ii,  105.  "Wooden-roofed 
ohurohos,  107.  Date  of  the  cathedral, 
142.  Casualties  due  to  constructive 
faults,  ibid.  Its  magnificence,  148 

Bucket,  Thomas  a,  his  asylum,  ii,  155. 
Socket's  Norwegian  counterpart 
crown,  Canterbury,  u,  317  note,  344. 

Bodoohwinta,  Armenia,  church  at,  i,  471, 
proof  of  its  comparative  modernness, 
471. 

Beejapore,  i,  444. 

Beisan,  khans  at,  ii,  525. 

Bclem,  date  of  chapel  at,  ii,  433.  Gothic 
remains,  507.  Church  of  the  Convent 
507.  Facade,  509,  510. 

Belfries  and  campaniles.    Bell-towers  ot 
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Moscow,  i,  497.    Italian  campaniles 
Verona,  li,  7     Mantua,  7     Klowiioe, 
7.    Belgium,  their  occasion  and  uses, 
li,   199,     Examples,   200.     Swedish 
example,  316 

Belgium,  immigration  of  Germans  into, 
and  its  rebults,  u,  187.  Ita  cathodiuls, 
188  Pre-eminence  of  its  town-halls 
and  burgher-residences,  189  Ex- 
amples of  its  churches,  189—108 
Cause  of  thoir  pieservataon,  198.  Bol- 
frics,  199.  Municipal  halls,  200—205. 
Private  dwelling-houses,  205 

Bellefontame,  church  of,  11, 122  note 

Bells,  when  fiist  used,  i,  577.  Russian 
bells,  497 

Belus,  base  of  the  temple  of,  i,  163  note. 

Benedictine  monastic  system,  plan  illus- 
tiativeoftbe.it,  215 

Beneventum,  Twiau's  arch  at,  i,  347. 

J&mi-Easan,  tombs  of,  i,  115.  294.  303. 
Pillars,  154.  Arches,  214. 

Bergamo,  church  of  San-Tomaso  near, 
i,  576.  Sta  Maria  Miiggioro,  ii,  8. 
North  porch  of  same,  9 

Berkook,  Sultan,  mosque  and  tomb  of, 
ii,533 

Berne  Cathedral,  u,  276 

Berosus,  state  of  the  text  of,  i,  151 

Besancon,  Porta  Nigu  at,  i,  349  Ca- 
thedral, 11, 102  149 

Bethlehem,  churches  at,  i,  419.  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  419 

Biochien,  Cardinal,  church  erected  by, 
i,  610. 

Billings,  Mr.  B  W,  character  of  his 
Architectural  Work  on  Scotland,  11, 
420  note. 

BITS  Nimroud,  the,  i,  159.  Buildings  of 
which  it  was  the  type,  157. 159.  Dia- 
grams and  description.  160.  Dedica- 
tion, 161. 

Bittonto,  west  front  of  cathedral  at,  i, 
593 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Black  Prince,  tomb  of  the,  11, 408. 

Blouet,  M.,  restored  plan  of  Roman  baths 
by,i,344 

Bhmdell,  Mr.  Weld,  Researches  at  Por- 
sepolis,  i,  205  note. 

Bocherville,  Norman  church  at,  ii,  111. 

Bodleian  Library,  11, 339. 

Boffly,  Guillermo,  cathedral  designed  by, 
11,  488* 

Bohemia,  if,  811. 

Bohemund's  tomb  at  Oanosa,  i,  601. 

Bois  le  Duo,  church  at,  ii,  207,  208  note. 

BoisBereVs  «Nieder  Rhein,'  ii,  212  note, 
260.  On  Cologne  cathedral,  273. 

Bologna,  ii,  151.  Circular  church  of  San 
Stefano,  i,  545  Asmelli  and  Gari- 
sendi  towers,  579,  ii,  2.  Cathedral  or 
church  of  San  Petromo,  1,614  622,623. 
Plan.  623.  Enormous  size  originally 
determined  on,  622. 
Boni,  Signer,  Ca  <FOro  Palace,  Venice, 


Bonn,  church  at,  n,  23 1  Kaat  oud,  2155 
ItaptiHtorv,  252 

Bonnoml,  Ktumno,  Swedish  cathedral 
by,  n,  :)M 

Bordeaux  cathedral,  11,  71  Its  cliovct 
and  apirrw,  MS) 

Boris,  (-ZU.I  of  RuHHia,  tower  orootwl  by, 
i,  497  I lia  towtjr  in  ilio  Kromhn,  41)7 

Boruholin,  circular  churohoa  in,  n,  ;j;i7 
note,  ItSiD  O<'Nt<-r  Larskor,  329. 

Borsii>pa,  tumplo  of  tho  Kovou  Spheres 
at,  i,  161.  InHcriptiotiH,  1GIJ. 

Bosra,  plan  of  caihodial,  i,  4H2,  433 

Botfton,  Lincolnshire,  church  of,  u,  401. 

Bothwoll  Church,  near  Ulattgow,  n,  435. 

Botla,  M.,  his  explorations  at  Khoraabad, 
1,154. 

Bourdon,  cliurch  of  Ncnvy  St,  Sepulchre 
at,  11,  70.  Cathodrul  plan  ami  <b- 
menaionu,  151.  Proportions  of  the 
aislos,  ibid  Woslonn  fuc^ulo,  15*2. 
Proportion  of  solids  tojiroa,  179.  Fault 
avoided,  ii,  270.  Itcforonoo*  by  way 
of  compariHon,  478,  -170,  i,  026,  UOUBO 
of  Jtwquoa  Ooour,  n,  184. 

Bruga,  Poiiugal,  church  at,  ii,  511. 

Brandunbnrg,  Marion  Kiroho  at,  ii,  308. 

Bnjchin,  Scotland,  atchitcoturul  pecu- 
liarity at,  ii,  419,  452. 

liroscia,  Uuomo  Vooohio  at ,  Plan,  i,  575, 
ElovHtion  and  fioction,  575,  57(1  St. 
Francesco,  033.  Ornamental  brick- 
work, ii,  18, 14. 

Brick  urchitoctnro :  Ttuliau  cxnmploB,  ii, 
10—15.  Belgium,  2u5.  Ucmurks, 
302,  303.  Kximiplea  from  North 
Germany,  B04— :U)i). 

Bridges  over  the  Thuiwws  progrcaa  in,  i, 
48  Koman  bridgOH,  :J85. 

Bn^witho,  Kngliah  architect,  ohnroh  at 
Vercclliby,  i,OJO. 

Brindisi,  churches  of,  i,  505.  599. 

Briatol  chapter-house,  ii,  889.  H92.  Nor- 
man  gateway  at,  403,  Corporation 

Brittany,  architectural  boundary  of,  ii, 

Brolettos,  or  Italian  town-halla,  ii,  11, 

Como,  12.    Broscio,  18. 
Bronze  doors:  Novogorod,  i,  488.  Milan, 

567.  Trani,59i).   Troja,  599.   Canowi, 

Brou  en  Broaso,  aopulchral  church  of,  ii, 
159,494. 

Brttok-an»-Mur,  Gothic  house  at,  ii,  299, 

Bruges,  ii,  188,  Olmpel  of  St.  Sang,  192. 
Its  spire,  198.  Bolfry,  200.  Town- 
ball,  202,  Burgesses*  lodge,  204. 

BrurieUeachi,  designs  by,  i,  618.  622, 

Brunswick  town-hall  and  fountain,  ii. 
300,  301.  View.  300. 

Brussels,  Notre  Damo  d<*  la  Chapelle  at. 
ii,I94.  St.Gudule,*Md.  The  belfry 
and  its  fate,  200,  Town-hall,  20l 
Viowofsame  203. 

Buddha,  3Buddhi«n.  Source  of  tho  effect 
produced  bv  the  Topes,  U6.  Buddhist 
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aichitccture  whence  derived,  157 
Buddhism  the  religion  of  a  Tuianian 
people,  105  Scandinavian  Buddhism, 
1,481. 

Building,  primary  application  and 
gradual  development  ot  thu  art  of,  i,  4 

Burgelm,  abbey  of,  n,  238. 

Burgos,  n,  433.  463.  409  508  Plan  of 
tho  cathedral,  481,  View,  482  De- 
scription, 48,3.  Nave,  48,-J  Monastery 
oi  tho  lIuolgaH,  408  502,  503 

Burgutul,  Norway,  woodim  church  at,  ii, 
332. 

Burgundy,  architectural  province  of,  11, 
41 — 43  Ethnographic  considerations, 
94.  Scat  of  monastic  establishments, 
94. 105  Examples  of  the  arohitootui  e 
of  the  province,  94 — 103.  Culminating 
epoch,  105  See  30 

Bussortth,  n,  567. 

Butler,  A.  J,,  on  Coptic  churches,  i,  507, 
511;  ii,527. 

Buttresses,  earliest  proper  use  of,  i,  360 
Internal  buttresses,  n,  69.  External 
Chartros,  l»9.  Rheims,  139.  Theory, 
171.  Explanatory  diagram  and  further 
examples,  172,  178.  Combination  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  173 

Byzantine  style,  region  dominated  by 
tho,  i,  411,  412.  Tiue  application  of 
tho  term,  415.  Definitions  and  di- 
visions, 416,  417.  Basilicas,  419 — 
423  Stono-ioofed  churches,  428—431. 
Circular  or  Domical  buildings,  432 — 
447.  Domestic  examples,  447—452 
464,  465  NovByzantine,  453—464. 
Armenian,  466  —  480  Hock-cut 
churches,  481-483.  Medieval  BubSian, 
484—499.  See  501,  502  521.  523. 
528—541.  548—551.  554,  St.  Maik's, 
Venice,  530—535.  Byzuntme-Boman- 
osque  style,  582.  Examples :  Beet- 
angular,  088. 600.  Southern Jtaly,  600 
—602  Circular,  ibid.  Towers,  603. 
Cml  architecture,  605.  See  also  ii,  15. 

GaoiLiA.  MBTELLA,  tomb  of,  i,  355.  542. 

Caen,  churches  ot :  Abbaye  aux  Homines, 
or  St  Stephen's :  occasion  of  its  erec- 
tion, ii,  1 1 1.  Original  and  altered  plan, 
sections,  vaultings,  &a,  111—116.  Its 
apse  superseded  by  a  ohevet,  118. 
Spires,  175.  Abbuye  aux  Dames,  111 
Advance  in  its  construction  upon  that 
of  St.  Stephens,  116.  Church  of  Si 
Nicolas,  117.  Its  apse,  iW,  St. 
Pierre,  spire  and  facade,  175,  J76. 

Caesars,  Palace  of  the,  i,  375.  Its  pro- 
bable character  aa  an  architectural 
work,  376. 

Cairo,  Mosques  of.  Amru,  ii,  30.  525, 
526,  Azhar,  80.  530.  Hasan,  531— 
582.  Berkook,  583.  Kaloun,  531. 
Kaitbey,  584,  535.  El  Muayyad,  584. 
Tooloon,  527—580. 

Calatayud,  Dominican  church  at,  ii,  498. 

Cambridge,  King's  College  ohapel,  i,  472 ; 


ii,70  338  367  397  View,  396  Pro- 
portions 397.  Round  chinch,  398  St 
John's  College,  394  note.  Colleges, 
414. 

Campaniles,  see  Belfries. 

Campione,  Marco  da,  Italian  architect,  i, 
C2'>. 

Campus  Martins,  tomb  of  Augustus  in 
the,  i,  355. 

Canma,  restoration  of  Trajan's  basilica, 
i,  327  note. 

Cunosa,  tomb  of  Bohemund  at,  i,  601. 

Canterbury,  French  asylum  fot  the  arch- 
bisliops  of,  n,  155.  Beckot's  Crown, 
317  note,  344.  Churches  of  St  Augus- 
tine and  Guthbert.  ibid  St  Anselm's 
chapel,  375  377  Cathedral,  131. 
Plan,  347  Most  foreign  of  our  Eng- 
lish examples,  353  Angel  Tower,  381. 
Chapter-house,  384.  389  Anoma- 
lies in  btyle,  387.  Site,  388.  Infirmary 
chapel,  3U3.  Decorative  arch  on  stair- 
case, 402, 403  Prior  de  Estria's  screen, 
406.  Tomb  of  tho  Black  Prmce,  408. 
Aren,  measuiemcTtts,  &o ,  417. 

Capitals  and  columns ;  Isis-headed  or 
Typlionian,  i,  35  127.143.  Examples 
Bern  Hasan,  114,  115.  Thebes,  121. 
Medmet-Habu  125  Dead  era,  148. 
Persepohs,  207.  Susa,  209.  Mycenae, 
244.  Ancient  Corinthian,  258.  Doric, 
260.  Tonic  and  Goi  inthian  examples, 
264—268  Roman  examples,  3()8 — 
310.  312.  525  Ani  and  Gelatin,  476, 
Provencal,  11, 54. 62, 68  Gothic  •  theory 
and  diagram,  162  Capitals  from 
Hheims,  178.  Gelnhausen,251.  Can- 
terbury, 402  Lincoln,  404.  Dome  of 
the  Bock,  521—522,  See  Obelisks, 
Columns.  Columns  of  Victory. 

Capua,  amphitheatre  at,  i,  340. 

Oaracalla,  restored  plan  of  tho  baths  of, 
i,  344.  Arrangement,  dimensions,  &c., 
845,  346. 

Caravanserais:  Persia,  ii,  579*  Peru, 
606. 

Carcassonne,  church  of  St.  Nazaire  at, 
compared  with  Diana's  temple  at 
Nimes,  ii,  49, 50.  Town  walk,  186 

Carlisle,  eastern  window  ut,  ii,  355  378. 

Onrlovmgian  period,  paucity  of  examples 
of  the,  i,  559 

Carpenter,  B  H.,  churches  with  bisected 
naves,  ii,  324  note.  Mosque  of  Cor- 
doba, 546. 

Carpentras,  arched  gate  at,  i,  849* 

Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  22, 
462. 

Carved  ornament,  principle  and  object 
of,  i,  31. 

Caryatides  at  Medfoet-Habu,  i,  m 
As  mode  use  of  in  Greek  architecture, 
2(8. 

Cosoita  Vot-chia,  cathedral  church  of, 
view,  i,598  Tower,  592.  Dome,  594. 

Oashtl,  Cor  Mac's  chapel  at,  ii,  447.  Di- 
mensions 447.  View,  448  Hoof,  449 
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Date,  &c.,  454.  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  444  Cathedral,  tbtd. 
Seven  churches,  446 

Cassiodorus,  elucidation  of  a  passage  in, 
i,  570. 

Caste,  nature  and  influence  of,  i,  78  Its 
•value,  79 

Caetel  d'Asso,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  i,  29i. 
Peculiarities  of  shape,  &o ,  295 

Castel  del  Monte,  plan,  and  sectional  ele- 
vation, i,  606.  Particulars,  ibid. 

Castille,  castles  in,  iL  505 

Castles :  St  Angelo,  Rome,  i,  356  Italian, 
606  French,  ii,  186.  Maneubur^, 
310  English,  413—414.  Scottish, 
442  Spanish,  505, 

a  Castor,  Ooblentz,  11, 

«Castrense,"the,i,842 

Catalonia,  architecture  of,  11,  466 

Cathedrals,  English  and  foreign  com- 
pared, 11, 385  &6  England.  Franco 

Catherwood,  F.,  ancient  tomb  figured  by, 
i,372.  Yalue  of  Ins  Oentral-Auierican 
drawings,  ii,  584 

Cattaneo  (Prof.  Eapbael),  dates  of  St 
Stefano  Rotondo,  i,  545  note;  of  St 
Mark's,  Venice,  1,531  534;  of  cathedral, 
Torcello,  53ti  note,  538 ,  of  Palazzo  doll 
Torre,  Turin,  556;  of  Duomo,  Brescia, 
557  and  note;  of  Tower  of  B  Sataro, 
Milan,  578  note  8  Lorenzo,  Borne, 


by,  ii, 


map  pu 


Oamnonl 
41  note. 

Oavallon,  arched  gate  at,  i,  349 

Caves .  Crimean,  i,  482. 

Caythorpe  church,  Lincolnshire,  refer* 
enoe,  ii,  324  note 

Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  i,  855.  542. 

Oefalu,  cathedral  at,  ii,  24,  29.  Dimon- 
Bions,  cloisters,  &o ,  29 

Celtic  races,  their  presumed  origin,  and 
migratory  character,  i,  70,  71.  Their 
religion:  dominance  of  their  priests, 
71.  Form  of  government  best  suited 
to  them,  ibid.  Their  ruling  passion,  72. 
Literature,  72.  Pre-eminent  m  art, 
73,  74  Direction  of  their  scientific 
pursuits,  74.  Megolithio  or  Celtic 
period  in  England,  n,  338.  Celto- 
Saxon  period,  tirid  Irish  style,  445. 
Celto-Insh  system,  Celtic  lies  and 
dislikes  in  a  church  direction,  444, 445. 
Form  and  examples  of  their  churched, 
447—450.  Close  of  the  Celtic  epoch 
in  Ireland,  459. 

Oertoea*  near  Pavia,  i,  610.  629—681. 
Its  date,  629.  Feature  in  Monreale 
cathedral  surpassing  it,  u.  26. 

Cervetn,  Etruscan  tomb  at,  i,  297,  298. 

Chaitya  caves,  1,426. 

Chaldean  dynasties,  period  of  the,  i,  151, 
162.  State  of  the  remains  of  their 
buildings,  153. '  Written  characters; 
arrow-headed  inscriptions,  155.  Tem- 
ples at  Wurfea  and  Mugheyr.  158 
Sirs  Nimroud,  160,  161.  Muj 


1G3     Tomb  of  Gynia,  lf>3  106—108 
St.  Chamas,  aichoHiuid  bridge  at,  IT  351. 

11,  51. 

Chanibon,  sepulchral  elmpol  at,  n,  03. 
Chumnollion,  i,  1)2 
Chapels     Babouda,  i,  42(>     Friuh,  550. 

Definition  of,  u,  SJ)«  note.      Kii^hsh 

oxmnploB,    ^13— »97       Raslyn,    432 

IriBli,  448     KSpanwh,  408 
Chaptor-housoa,  nirity  of,  in  Knxnoo  and 

Germany,  n,  202     I'ocnharly  an  Knp- 

lish  feature,  388.     Karlici  and  later 

forms,  38f)    303    Kngraviul  examples, 

38J,  3DO,  Jjl,  302. 
Chaqqa,  Byzantino  building  nt,  i,  437. 

Singular  window,  4*18 
Charing  Crow,  Mr,  Hurry's  luatoratum 

o£  u,  413  wife. 
Oh  ante  sm  Loire,  colloguvto  church  of, 

n,153.    Ohoir,  153. 
Oharleniagut^,  inodol  of  tlm  tonil)  of,  i, 

550     Kpoch  markod  l>y  IHH  IKWHHIOU; 

state  of  tlnTigH  at  lun  doath,  ii,  120. 

Gorman  arclutccturo  nmlor  him,  209- 

211     HIH  ohur<'h  at  Aix4a-0hai>ollo, 

247.    Palace,  25tf 
Ohailea  II  of  Anrow,  cttlhoclriil  oroctod 

by,  i,  583. 
Charles  V,  architociural  (moroaclnnont 

on  tho  Alhntnbiu  by,  ii,  552, 
Oharionx,  ohutoh  of,  h,  74, 75. 
ChnrtrcH  (J.ifclujdral,  i,  24  ii,  132.  Ttato 

of  election,  132.     Aroo,  J33.     1'lan, 

&c.,   1B4.      North -wont    viow,    137. 

Spiros,  tnmBoptH,  and  buttroHSOH.  138. 

173  170.1J5.  Kxtonialmali>tnra,141. 

Tronaitioiial  windowB,  104,  165.    Cir- 
cular windows,  165, 160,    Proportion 

of  bolida  to  aroa,  170     Enclosure  of 

choir,  181.    ^a  885. 402. 620. 
Ohotlanno,  M.f    Dieoovories    in    Ton* 

thoon,  i,  320  note. 
Ohomilld,  spiro  at,  M,  9  (. 
Chemnitz,  dowrway  of  church  at,  Ji,  294* 

Its  extravagant  ornamentation,  290* 
Cheops,  see  Khufu 
Chepstow  Castles  ii,  418, 
Cherson,   i,  485.     Wooden   cathodral, 

426. 
Chovot  ohurohfls  in  Aquitwiia,  ii,  72. 

Distinction   between   the    apno    and 

the  ohevot,  78     Notro  Bamo-du-Port, 

Clormont,  89,  90.     St.  Monoux,  102. 

Bayeux,  118,     Auxwte,   147.     Hi 

Quontin,  147.     Pontigny,  154.  171. 

SouTigny,  170 

Ohiarayalle,  dome  at,  i,  620,  622.  081. 
Chiohen  Itasa,  Yucatan,  tomplo  at,  ii,  59a 

598.    Interior,  599. 
CMohestez  Cathedral,  ii,  880. 
Ohillambaram,  India,  poroh  of  hall  at,  i, 

480* 
China,  stationary  perfection  of  works  in, 

i,62.  Ancient  counterpart  of  its  people, 

96 
Choirs,  introduction  ofl  a,  512,   A  French 

practice,  ii,  69.     English  examples, 
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361  3C5,  3G6.  3C9     Spanibh  examples, 
480  484 

Chosroea,  arch  of,  at  Takt-i-Bostan,  i,  40S 

K.  Ohiisogono,  ba^ilican  ohuic.li,  Rome, 
dato  of,  1,515 

Christian  architecture,  diHcnmination  of, 
ita  eras,  styles,  &c  i,  410—414  Ori- 
ental tradition  relative  to  Christian 
architects,  n,  527. 

Christianity,  adaptability  of  the  Roman 
Basilicas  to  the  usages  of,  i,  504—506 
Results  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, u,  337.  How  carried  into  Ii eland, 
447.  Irish  round  towers,  Oiirihtian 
edifices,  450  Adaptation  of  Moorish 
art  to  its  purposes,  41)8  When  intro- 
duced into  Russia,  i,  486  Result  of 
its  conuption  in  the  East,  n,  513 

OhiiMtodiiloB,  Christian  architect  em- 
ployed bv  Mahomet,  n,  557, 

Chunjuju,  Yucatan,  building  at,  n,  596 

Church,  double,  see  Double  chuichos 

OhurohcH,  circular,  see  Cimuliir  churches 

Cunborio,  or  dome,  m  Spanish  churches, 
ii,  474.  Examples,  478  490 

Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  fiist 
germ  of,  i,  542.  Byzantine  examples, 
432  Romanesque  typos  m  Italy,  542 — 
555.  G02.  Provencal  examples,  n, 
59.  In  Aquitamu,  74.  In  Germany, 
247—254.  Hoihgenstadt,  292  Round 
churches  in  Scandinavia,  327—  332  In 
England,  398 

Circular  windows,  France,  their  number 
and  dissimilarity  in  tracery,  &&,  iir 
165 — 107.  English  examples,  376, 
378. 

Ototorcian  abboyf,  i,  14.  ii,  154 

Citouux,  ii,  95. 

Civic  and  Municipal  buildings.  Italy, 
ii,  10.  Venice,  15  Belgian  town-halls, 
ii,  199 — 204  Gormtwy,  295.  London, 
413.  Spain,  502. 

Olairvaux,  11, 95. 

Clarke  (Mr.  J.  T.) :  Temple  of  Assos,  i, 
254  note.  Profo-Ionic  capital,  256 
note, 

Classic  architecture,  cauao  of  the  revival 
of,  i,  43,  47. 

S.  Clomonto,  OB  a  typo  of  the  Roman 
basilican  church,  i,  513 — 514  Its  data, 
515*  Col  OT made,  525. 

Cleopatra  in  Egyptian  paintings,  1 139 

Clerestories,  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, i,  272.  First  publication  of  the 
Author's  views  on  the  subject,  ML 
note.  Munich  and  Mote,  ii,  287. 

Clermont,  church  of  Notre  Damo  du  Port 
at,  ii,  89.  Elevation  and  plan  of  its 
chevet,  91, 92. 

Climate :  regions  in  which  it  has  and  has 
not  changed,  i,  56. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  arch  of  the,  i, 
216.  300. 

Cloisters,  English  and  southern,  St.  John 
Lateran.  i,  099.  Provencal  examples, 
11,61,62.  Puy-en-Velay,  96.  Ziurioh, 


260.  Gloucestei,  363  Kilconnel 
Abbey,  445  The  Huolgas,  498. 
Taruzona,  503 

Clonmacuoiae,  tower  and  arch  at,  ii,  451, 
452 

Clovis,  division  of  Franco  on  the  death 
of,  u,  120 

Cluny,  Abbey  of,  n,  95  Its  magnitude, 
and  magnificence,  99  Narthex,  99. 
Influence  exercised  by  the  establish- 
ment, 103  Arcuded  house,  183 

Cluny,  Hotel  de,  n,  184 

Onidas,  lion  tomb  ut,  i,  284 

Ooata,  Titioaca,  Peru,  terraced  building 
at,  11,  (JOS. 

Cobern,  hexagonal  chapel  at,  n,  253 

Ooblentz,  church  of  St  Castor  at,  ii,  238. 

Coburg,  chapol  at,  n,  241  note,  243. 

Oockeioll,  (J  R ,  work  on  Grecian  temples 
by,  i,  202  note. 

Cocoa,  Oastille,  castle  of,  u,  505 

Cocumolla,  the,  at  Vuloi,  i,  298,  300. 

Ccour,  Jacques,  house  of,  ii,  184. 

Goimbra,  churches  at,  u,  509 

Cologne  Cathedral .  dimensions,  compa- 
rative observations,  &c ,  i,  24  ii,  131. 
157.  159  195,  196  275.  278.  View, 
272.  Butt  i  esses,  173  Features  in 
which  it  is  pre-eminent,  268  Date, 
plan,  &c,  269  Disproportion  of 
length  to  height,  270.  External  pro- 
portions, 271  Mechanical  merits,  273. 
Windnw  tracery,  271  Most  pleasing 
characteristics  of  the  cathedral,  275 
Original  cathedral,  232  269  See  478, 
479.  i,  618  622.  626  629 

Cologne,  triapaal  and  other  churches  at, 
Tho  Apostles',  Ii,  199  233—235.  Sta 
Maria  in  Capitoho,  232.  St.  Martin, 
233  234.  St.  Geit'on,  237.  Details, 
264  Section  and  plan,  265.  Si 
Cunibort,  237  261.  Bt  George,  238. 
Sion,  238.  262.  An  English  St 
Geroon,  398  Cloisters,  260.  Dwel- 
linjr-houseB  and  windows,  261 — 262. 
Guildhall,  or  Gurzonioh,  295. 

Oojpssuum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
Rome,  i,  806.  Interest  attaching  to  it, 
837.  Effect  of  reduplication  of  parts, 
plan,  sections,  &c ,  338.  Area,  amount 
of  sitting  spuoo,  339. 

Colour  as  an  architectural  element,  i,  85. 

'  See  Painting. 

OolumbariH,  Rome,  arrangement  and  ob- 
ject of  the,  i,  356 

Oolumna  Rostrata,  ugliness  of,  i,  352. 

Columns  of  Victory,  rerawrks  on,  and  ex- 
amples of,  i,  352,  353.  Buddhist 
athambas,  i,  578. 

Columns.  Sedinga, f,  127.  Thessalonioa 
and  Constantinople,  421,  422 

Coma,  cathedral  at,  i,  632.  Broletto, 
ii.12. 

Composite  arcades,  i,  313. 

Composite  order,  i,  512.  Its  merits  and 
defects,  818 

Oompostella,  cathedral  of;  ii,  468. 
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Oomte,  Auguste, truth  overlooked  by,i,  83 

Concord,  Temple  of,  at  Rome,  i,  309. 
314  317. 

Oonder,  Major  0.  K ,  n,  520. 

Conques,  chevet  church  at,  li,  73.  76 

Conquests,  how  effected,  and  general  re- 
sult of  11,  518. 

Conrad,  emperor,  chuiches  erected  by, 
li,  226.  229. 

Constantino :  His  mothei's  tomb,  357 
His  daughter's,  358  541  Baailican 
churches  erected  by  him,  517  521 
523.  His  tomb,  or  baptistery,  544. 
His  church  at  Antiocli,  i,  432.  See  i, 
504  506.  508  515.  His  baths  at 
Borne,  i,  344 

Constantinople,  cisterns,  i,  44  Palace  of 
tbe  Hetolomou,  3,  464  CJiurdtes: 
The  Apostles' :  oocahion  of  its  destruc- 
tion. 531  note.  Sta  Irene,  453  455 
470.  ii  558.  8t  John,  421,  422  438 
Double  church  of  "  Kutchuk  Agia," 
or  Jeeser  Sta  Sophia,  including  tho 
Basilica  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and 
the  domical  church  of  S8  Sorting 
and  Bacchus,  i,  438,  439  Church 
of  Monies  Choras,  456.  The  Panto- 
kiator,  the  Fethiyeii  Dianusi,  and 
the  Theotokos,  457.  8ta  Sophia,  440, 
Its  grandeur;  boast  of  its  founder,  &c , 
440.  Fate  ot  the  original  church,  ibid. 
Dimensions,  plan,  sections,  &c.,  441 — 
446.  Compared  with  the  Renaissance 
cathedrals,  446  Considered  as  an 
outgrowth  of  Boman  classical  edifices, 
452.  Last  creation  of  Byzantine  art, 
458  Mode  of  lighting  its  dome,  454. 
Dimensions  of  the  dome,  ii,  56 1  Num- 
ber of  minarets,  563  [See  i,  455.  11, 
557—558.]  Keaults  of  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  Turks,  ii,  556—558. 
Mosques:  appropriation  of  Christian 
churches,  11,  557.  Mosques  of  Kyub 
and Bayazid,  558.  Suleimanie Mosque, 
559—562.  Its  minarets,  563  Sultan 
.Ahmed's  Mosque,  562 — 563.  Prince's 
Mosque,  563.  Vahde*  mosques  564. 
Mosque,  or  *  Lantern  "  of  Osimm,  ibid 
Civil  and  domestic  architecture' 
"  palaces  "  and  fires,  ibid. 

Construction  in  architecture,  rationale  of, 
i,22.  Gothic  cathedrals,  ii,  179 

Contarim  (S'.  Marino),  Palace  of,  ii,  14. 

Conventual  buildings,  Germany,  ii,  259 
—  261. 

Corbel,  beautiful  example  of,  ii,  178. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  mosque  at,  ii,  543 
--548.  Plan,  544.  Xlie  Sanctuary, 
545,  546.  Screen  of  ohapel,  547,  see 
M9. 

Coiinth,  i,  251*  Age  of  Doric  temple  at, 
252. 

Corinthian  order,  jits  origin;  period  of 
introduction  into  Greece,  i,  257.  268 
Noteworthy  examples,  257,  25&  266, 
267.  Keynote  of  Roman  urohitcoture, 
308.  Boman  elaborations  of  it,  309— 


311      Baao  from  tho  elnneli  of  81, 

Pruxcdo,  31iJ. 
Corvoy,  abbey  of,  n,  221. 
S.  CoNtmizn,  Homo,  tomb  or  Imptialory 

of,  j,  ;jr>8    i  iuu,  a  1  4 

Couoy,  cahtlc-kccp  <»i,  n,  1M5     VioUci  lo 

DUC'H  wclion,  //>/(/,  w*/f 
Ooutanci-H  Cathedral,  n,  1  17.    Virw,  1  I<> 

Hpiu'H  and  laiitoin,  1  17 
Coventry,  n,  101. 

tomb  of  0  MoMlii,  wifo  of,  i, 


Crcoy,  bntlloof,  itw  inliucnco  on 

art,  ii,  122 
Crcmimo,  Uio  Tonacio  at,  i%  (5015   ii,  ft 

4    OcotiHion  of  UH  (Mootion,  ii    1'ulaco 

of  thn  iTuriHCcmHultH,  11. 
S.  GJOIX,  Mont  Majour,  tnarmal  cliurcb 

of,  n,  51), 

Oroasos    Waltham,  ii,  -112. 
CIUUB,  ciwular  church  at,  ii,  G(K  7<J, 
Cruciform  tomb  of  Galla  l^acuhii,  i,  4!iT>. 

558, 
CruBtulcrtJ,  introduction  of  tha   (Jotliio 

stylo  into  Vah-Htino  by,  il,  SttS.    Prin- 

cipttl  building  erected  tlit'ro  by  them, 

38.   Otluw  of  tluiir  cluirclu'H  ihorct,  !J(i, 
Cryi>ts,  tnir])OH(kH  to  which  (U'tlicatttl,  i, 

512.     I'XiimnU*:  (Joliiiigcn,  ii,  WJ. 

Glasgow,  42ti.    Otwnto,  i,  500 
Crystal  Pnlnoc,  Hydouhani,  a  htt'p  in  tho 

right  dhcction,  i,  48.    Amynan  faya<l« 

oructotl  liy  thti  Author,  IS1,)  wih*.    Kti- 

production  of  tho  Court  of  Lyons,  Al- 

hamhro,  ii,  55:$  notr, 
Otuniihnn,  i,  38!).    Tho  Tak  Kcnra,  ItOH. 

ItH  pfrout  arch,  30!). 
Cul>lH't-<'B*fetokhm  (l)tmio  of  Kot*k).  ii, 

520.5a:J 
Cubbot  cs-SilHiloh  (Dnmo  of  Chain),  ti, 

521. 
Cufic  inscriptions  at  Diarbokr,  i,  UU3  and 

note. 

Onnaulfc,  Hpiro  mul  tower  at,  ii,  87. 
8.  Cunibcrt,  Colognes  ii,  287,  204. 
Oussi,  near  Bciinno,  liontun  pillar  of  Yio- 

tory  at,  i,  853. 
GuthTjort,  Arohbialiop,  baptistery  orcctod 

by,  11,  844. 
Ouzoo,  1'oru,  Manoo  Capnc's  IIOUBO  at,  ii, 

604.    Walla,  (JOS—  1)08. 
Cybole,  tompb  at  Bar<li«  of,  i,  258* 
Cyclopean  works,  chit'f  cloment  of,  i,  10. 

Irian  example*,  it,  450.     Peru,  <iOO. 
Oypwlida,  race  of,  i,  251. 
Oyreno,  rock-cut  tomba  iUf  i,  283—287* 

294.    Remains  of  colour,  283,    Pro- 

bable date,  287  870  note.    Bccont  ex- 

plorations, 870* 
Cyrus,  so-called  tomb  of,  S,  158*  100, 

View,  Plan  and  Section,  190—198. 

DAHSHUR,  Pyramid  of,  i,  102. 

Dalmeny,  ii,  420. 

Damascus,  antecedents  and  present  state 

of  the  peat  mosque  at,  fi,  52fc 

Plan,  528. 
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Dana,  on  the  Euphrates,  i,  469 
Daniel,  so-called  tomb  of,  u,  569. 
Donkwardoiode  (Biunswick),  Palace  of, 

Dantzic,  cathedral  and  churches  of,  ii, 
300. 

Darius,  palace  of,  i,  202,  203.  Tomb, 
204. 

Dartein,  F.  de,  vault  of  St.  Micholc, 
Pavio,  i,  504. 

David,  alleged  sarcophagus  of,  i,  368 
note 

David  I  of  Scotland,  and  the  round- 
arched  style,  n,  419  A  fostriei  ot 
monastic  establishments,  42 1  Bislu  >p- 
rio  and  building  iouuded  by  him,  425 
437. 

Decorated  stylo,  see  Edwardian  ponod 

Delft,  churches  at,  ii,  207. 

Delhi,  i,  494. 

Delos,  Polasgic  masonry  at,  i,  245.  Co- 
lumn of  temple,  2(iO, 

Dendora,  i,  127.  Facade  and  Isis-hoadod 
columns  of  the  temple,  U2, 143 

S.  Dams,  abbey  of,  n,  122.  154  237  206. 
338.  371. 

Denmark,  church  architectuio  in,  11, 
3 J  8—321,  Hound  churolu  s,  327—332. 

Dfir-el-Bahreo*  Teniplo  of,  i,  131.  Aich 
at,  210. 

Devemsh,  Ireland,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
453.  454. 

De  VogUd,  Oomlo.    See  Vogue* 

Diana,  tomplu  at  Ephosus  of,  i,  256 
Dimensions,  258  Ituiimms  ot,  277. 
Plan,  arrangements,  &c ,  ibid.  Tem- 
ple at  NtmoH,  317,  318 

D&rtokr,  i,  3U2  The  gretit  rnobque,  392 
—394. 

Dieppe,  oliurcli  of  St.  Jacques  at,  ai,  160. 

Dieet,  Belgium,  bouohorie  at,  n,  204 

Dioulofoy  (M,),  Pasargoda)  i,  196;  Susa, 
210-211 ;  Frieze  of  Archery  210. 

Dighour,  Arnumo,  Byzantine  church 
at ;  View,  i,  467.  Plan,  &c.,  408 

Dijon,  church  of  8t  Benigno  at,  u,  75 
95,  96.  508.  Notro  Dame,  147.  Ca- 
thedral, 148. 

Dinant,  Notre  Dame  de,  it  194. 

Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spain  to:  Arcades, 
i,  314.  Idea  aug^eatod  by  its  splen- 
dour and  magnitude,  370,  Plan  and 
dimonsions,  377  The  Golden  Gate- 
way, 379.  General  arrangement,  378. 
Temples  in  the  palace,  322,  323,  360. 
378.  His  baths  at  Kome,  344 

Diogenes,  Tomb  of,  at  Hate,  i,  451. 

Djemla,  baailican  church  at,  i,  509. 

Bochiariu,  Oatholicon  at,  i,  459.  Plan, 
459. 

Dodona,  or  Dramyasus,  theatre  ot,  i,  280 

Doganlu,  rock-cut  monuments  at,  i,  232, 
233, 

Doge's  palace,  Venice,  ii,  16, 17. 

Pomes  and  domical  buildings.  Pelas- 
i,  244.  The  Pantheon,  321. 
k  Medica,  859—361.  Diagram 


of  pendentivcs,  434  Byzantine,  433 — 
447  Neo-Byzantme,  454-468  Greek 
Byzantine,  459  Mode  of  lighting 
domes,  454  Armenian,  468  Florence, 
618  Chittiuvalle,  021  Aquitaine, 
u,  i  64—80  Anjou,  83,  84.  St. 
Gcieon,  Cologne,  204  Only  true 
Gothic  dome,  351.  Bebt  modern 
specimen,  393  note  Batalha,  507 
tiee  Circulai  churches 

Domestic  Architet  lure ,  Egypt,  i,  136 
Greece,  287  Roman,  375  Italian, 
u,  10  France,  182  Belgium,  205 
Gt'iiuany,  201.  298,  299  England, 
413  Ireland,  457  Tuikish,  564. 

Domitian,  baths  of,  i,  343 

S  Donato.  On  the  Murano,  apse  of,  i, 
571  Zam,  003 

Donoutfhmoie,  Ireland,  doorway  in  tower 
of,  11,  453 

Doois  azid  doorwa\s,  Egyptian,  i,  106. 
Pt'loagic,  245  Kirouzabad,  397. 
Moscow,  493  Naples,  598  Palermo. 
11.  25.  Franco.  RIaguelonne,  57. 
Beauvais,  143.  Basle,  244.  Chemnitz, 
294  Gothland,  325, 326  Lichfiold, 
405  Rochester,  407.  Elgin,  430. 
Linlithgow,  439  Edinburgh,  440. 
Plufcwrdmc,  441.  Kildaro,455  Early 
hish,458  Lfrida,473.  Valencia,  501. 
See  Bronze  doors.  Gates  Porches. 

Dorians,  character  ol  the,  i,  242  Their 
"ticasunes,"  243. 

Doric  temple,  earliest  known  example  of, 
i,  252.  Examples  in  Greece,  ibid  In 
Sicily,  254  Rationale  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  order,  259.  Columns,  260. 
Material  used,  262  Sculpture  and 
colours,  203  Compared  with  the 
Ionic  order,  264 — 206  Roman  exam- 
ples, 308,  Columns  of  Victory,  353. 

Dorpflold  (Dr).  Plan  of  Palace  of 
Tiryns,  i,  248.  Ago  of  Temple  of 
Theseus,  253  On  hypfethwl  temples, 
272  note.  Greek  Theatres,  281  note 

Dort,  church  at,  n.  207 

Doeseret  (Impost  bloek):  Its  Byzantine 
origin,  i,  421. 523  note.  Examples, 439. 
449. 523,  530  532,  538  549.  550. 

Double  churches,  ii,  241—243.  256 
828. 

Dramyssus,  or  Dodona,  Greek  theatre  at, 
i,  280.  Plan,  280. 

Dmgelte,  circular  church  at,  ii  $51. 
Plan  and  modi'l*  251, 

Druidical  tnlithon'  i,  26* 

Dublin,  "English  churches  in,  ii,  443. 
Cathedral,  444. 

Dugga,  near  Tunis,  ancient  tomb  at,  i, 
371.  View,  372. 

Dunblane,  n,  438 

Dunfermhne,  porch  at,  ii,  487. 439. 

Dimkeld,  window  at.  ii,  438. 

Durability,  i,  18. 

Durham  Cathedral:  Plan,  ii,  848. 
Vault,  348.  356.  Towers,  385.  Site, 
388.  Chapter-house,  390.  &*  417. 438. 
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Dutch  aiohitectme,  u,  206—208 
Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  church,  i,  510 

EABL'S  BARTON,  Saxon  church  at,ii,  341. 
Window,  342. 

Early  styles  in  England,  epoch  of,  11, 
337. 

East,  advantage  to  inquirers  of  tho  im- 
mutability of  manners  and  customs  in 
the,  i,  182 

Echternach,  abbey  church  of,  ii,  238 

Edfu,  temple  at,  i,  140.  Its  ariango- 
ments,  dimensions,  &c,  140, 

Edinburgh,  church  doorway  at,  u,  440 
Aisle  in  Trinity  College  chuich,  ffoeZ 
442.  Holyrood  and  the  cattle,  410 

Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  u, 
155. 

Edward  I.,  monumental  crosses  erected 
by,  ii,  412 

Edward  II.,  shrine  or  tomb  of,  u,  410. 

Edward  HI ,  u,  122  128  His  tomb,  408. 
409. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  tomb  of,  ii, 
408. 

Edwardian  period  of  English  architec- 
ture, 11,  338.  Combination  which  led 
to  its  perfection,  338.  Desire  of  the 
period,  375.  Scottish  example,  437. 

Eger,  double  church  at,  u,  241  note,  242. 

Eginwald,  Biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
ii,  213.  220 

Eglinton  tournament,  system  carried  out 
in  the,  i,  12. 

pt,  architecture  of,  i,  22  29.  35.  62. 
izonology  of  its  dynasties,  90.  His- 
torical facts  beaniig  on  tho  subject.  92, 
93  Paintmgs  and  sculpture,  94  108 
Its  architecture  our  sole  source  of 
knowledge  of  itsi  people,  95.  Their 
proficiency  as  mathematicians  and 
builders,  98  Architecturally  historic 
value  of  the  sculptured  lists  of  kings, 
129.  Side  of  the  Nile  preferred  tor 
sepulture,  136  Domestic  architecture 
of  the  great  Theban  period :  existing 
examples,  136,  137.  Periods  of  de- 
cline and  revival  of  the  arts ,  limited 
influence  thereon  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, 139,  140  Gradual  degradation 
of  the  people  •  their  essential  charac- 
teristic, 144.  Alleged  parent  state, 
147  First  users  of  stone,  194,  Archi- 
tectural feature  neglected  by  them, 
201.  Object  of  contention  with 
Phrygia,  229.  Principle  despised  by 
them,  ii.180.  &u  Obelisks,  Pyramids. 
Bock-cut  temples  Thebes. 

Egyptian  mosques,  see  Cairo. 

Eitelberger  (Prof.)  Parenzo,  i,  537  note. 

Eleanor,  Queen  <ft  Edward  I,  monumental 
crosses  to,  i,  412. 

Elegance  and  sublimity,  distinctive 
features  of,  i,  26. 

Elephantine,  Mammeisi  at,  i,  132 

Elgin  Cathedral,  windows  of,  ii,  419.  Its 
date,  481.  Views,  plan,  Ac.,  429— 431. 


El-ITakeom,  ii,  £J      Sanctuary  rebuilt 

by  him,  5(5 

Eta,  tomplo  of  tTupitor  at,  if  10 
Elizabeth  of  (JIM many,  lonulonro  of,  11, 

258     Church  (led  ic -ill  <«<l  lo  her,  207. 
Elizabethan  period,  iiivhitcrturo  of  tho, 

11,  WO     Stuto  of  tho  country,  HM 
Elno,    Piovonoi',   oloiHtcra    at,    ii,    03. 
Capitals,  62. 

S.  Eloi,  church  of,  at  TCHpnlion,  ii,  79. 
EUham  palace ;  roof,  n,  415.    Hall,  410. 

Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  340  Okoir  and  pros- 
bytory,  840.  SMS!)  KiTeet  of  tho  now 
rorodoH,  340  wofc'.  IHan,  Siffl  ()<"• 
tngon,  JJ52.  382.  387.  Kast  ond,  ,m 
Bito,  388.  Lantern,  308.  Olmpol, 
304  390.  Tomb  of  Uishop  West,  408 
BiHhop  Kcdmon's,  411.  Dimensions, 
&c.,  417. 

JBmanuel  tho  Fortunate,  tomb-houso  of, 
11,  508.  Convent  founded  by  him,  509 

England,  an  architectural  difiloulty  snr- 
mountwl  only  iti,  u,  08.  Introduction 
of  tho  Pointed  Htylo,  131.  371.  Bold 
transepts  why  required,  270  Abiding 
love  o!  tho  people  for  (vothio  art,  835. 
Multiplicity  of  works  on  tho  national 
architecture ;  spaoo  allotted  to  it  in 
this  work,  836  Epochs  of  its  history, 
337.  Saxon  architecture,  341.  Domi- 
nating feature  in  tho  plans  of  our 
cathedral**,  345.  Vaulta,  855.  Fior 
arches,  307.  Window  tracery,  371. 
External  proportions,  379.  Diversity 
of  stylo,  380  Situation,  887.  Chap- 
ter-houHOrt,38S.  Ohamaa,  393.  Parish 
churches,  307.  Botftils,  doorways,  &c,, 
401.  TombM,  408.  OmRBns,  412. 

,  Civil  and  domustio  architocturo»  418. 

'  Comparative  table  of  oathodraln,  417. 
Bnpliah  influence  in  Ireland,  448.  458. 
Oathodrals  *  8co -Bristol.  Canterbury. 
Carlisle.  Chioh«»stor,  Coventry.  Dur- 
ham. Ely.  Exeter.  Gloucester. 
Hereford.  Lichfield.  Lincoln.  Nor- 
wich. Oxford.  St.  Paul's.  Peter- 
borough. Salisbury.  Wells.  West- 
minster. Winchester.  York. 

Ephesus,  i,  220.    Temple,  see  Diana. 

Ereohthemm,  tho,  i,  89.  Its  perfectnosB 
as  a  sample  of  Greek  art,  255.  Column 
and  cornice,  204.  Caryatides,  208. 
Mode  of  lighting,  270,  Its  threefold 
aspect,  270.  Plan,  section,  and  view, 
274-276. 

Erfurt  Cathedral,  and  church  of  St. 
Severus,  ii,  290.  View  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  latter,  ibid. 

Ermelnnd,  or  Eastern  Prussia,  brick 
buildings  of,  u,  807. 

Ermet,  the  ancient  Hermonthis,  i,  510. 

Erzerouzn,  Hospital  of  Oulu  Djami  at, 
ii,J570.  Interior,  ibid. 

Esarhaddon,  palace  of,  i,  184. 

Esshngen,  church  at,  ii,  276. 

Eetrcmadura,  chapel  at  Homonejos  in, 
11,  498. 
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Etohmiasdin,  legondaiy  occasion  of  the 
four  chinches  at,  i,  472 

Ethiopians,  probable  pai  out-stock  of  the, 
i,  147.  Most  remarkable  of  their  monu- 
ments, 148  Their  mode  of  pieserving 
their  dead,  149  Arches,  217 

Ethnology  and  Ethnu£i  aphy,  aa  applied 
to  architecture,  i,  52  Impoitmco  of 
Ai  chfloology  as  an  udj  unct,  53  Charac- 
teiistics  of  various  laces  and  a^s,  55 
— 83  [See  Aryan&  Celtic  races 
Semitic  i  aces  Turanian  lacoa  ]  Con- 
clusion. 83—85  Ethnological  con- 
aidoiations  iK-armg  ou  the  aichitccturo 
of  Franco,  u,  30— 41 

Eton,  li,  414. 

Etruscans,  mounds  of  the,  i,  16  Parallels 
m  Asia  Minor,  230.  Oi rtamty  of  then 
oxititt'iioo,  289  Their  piobablo  origin, 
permanence  of  thoir  influence  on 
Aoimin  ait,  290,  291  Ouly  example 
of  thoir  temples,  292  Their  civil 
buildmgs,  skill  in  engineering,  &o, 
293.  Shapes  and  classification  of  their 
rock-cut  tombs,  294,295.  Numeious- 
nwa  of  thoir  tumuli,  296  Prominent 
examples,  297,  300  Tomb  of  Aruns, 
300  Thou  use  of  the  arch,  300,  301, 
306. 

uus,  Bishop,  basilica  built  by,  i, 


Evreux  Cathedral,  u,  149.  Ciioular 
window,  106. 

E»itar  Cathedral  Vault,  u,  3f»8.  Bay,  370. 
Choir,  371.  Western  entrance,  385 
Bishop  Marshall's  tomb,  405  Dimen- 
sions, <feo,,  417 

Eyub,  mosquo  of,  n,  558. 

Mzokiel,  tomb  of,  11,  569.    View,  tind. 

Ezra,  in  the  Huurun,  Byzantine  church 
at,  i,  438. 

FACADES:  Paris,  i,  30.  Dondera,  112 
Jerusalem,  308.  370  Tourmanw, 
427.  Sta  BophiA,  442  Novaro,  5C3. 
Piaconza,  568.  Verona,  571.  Troja, 
591.  Sienn,  615.  Forrara,  632 
Venice,  u,  16.  Bolom,  510. 

Fftlaiso,  castle  of,  it,  1S5. 

Falkland  Oastle,  11,  440 

Fanal  de  Cimetiero,  and  tho  Irish  round 
tower,  ii,  450. 

Fano,  basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at,  i, 
334. 

Follows,  Sir  Charles,  his  Lyoian  inves- 
tigations, f  £288,  237. 

Fordluand  and  Isabella,  sepulchral  chapel 
of,  ii,  494, 

Ferrara,  tho  Duomo  nt,  i,  632.  Fayade, 
632,  Palazzo  Pubblico,  ii,  10, 

Foz,  towers  of,  ii,  550. 

Fire  temples  of  tho  Persians,  i,  212. 

Fufouzabaci,  palace  at,  i,  397.  Plan,  door- 
way, ibid.  External  walls,  H98.  "In- 
ternal arrangomcnt,  (bid.  Date,  401 


Flamboyant  style,  its  faults  and  beauties, 


11, 165  376  379  Introduced  into  Scot- 
land, 419 

Flammian  Way,  i,  347. 

Flanders,  see  Belgium 

Flandeis,  Fionch,  n,  44. 

Flavian  amphitheatre,  Rome,  see  Colos- 
seum 

Floience,  baptistery  at,  i,  552  San 
Mimato,  584—586.  596.  Cathedral 
(St  Mary,  or  Sta  Mana  dei  Fiou), 
piopoition  ot  solids  to  area,  11,  179. 
Loft  uufinibhed,  i,  619  Plan,  617. 
Dome  and  nave,  618  Flank,  619.  SS. 
Cioco  and  Maria  Novella,  631.  San 
Micholc,  6H3  Giotto's  campanile,  ii, 
7  Palazzo  Vccchio,  10.  See  i,  500. 
553  579  624  629  631. 11,  8 

Folo,  Gothland,  church  at,  11,  326.  In- 
terior, 324 

Fontevrault,  plan  of  church  at,  u,  84. 
Chovet  and  bay,  84. 

Fontifioide,  church  at,  ii.  56  Section, 
56.  Cloisters,  61.  See  91  435. 

Form  in  Architecture,  pimoiples  of,  i, 
25 

Fortified  churches  in  France.  See  Ma- 
guelonne.  Eoyat. 

Foituna  Vlnlis,  temple  of,  i,  317. 

Fosoari  p,ilace,  Venice,  11, 19 

Fougerea,  town  walls  of,  u,  186 

Fowler  (Charles)  ou  Maulbroun,  ii,  236 
note, 

Fiance,  Roman  arches  in,  it  348—350. 
Koman  column  at  Cuasi,  353.  Diver- 
sity and  ultimate  fusion  of  races, 
aichitcctural  provinces,  &c ,  u,  39 — 44. 
Arclntecture  of  the  northern  division, 
104.  Progress  in  Central  France,  108. 
Groat  architectural  epoch  of  tho  nation, 
120—122.  Gothic  cathedrals,  130. 
Painted  glass;  External  sculptures, 
141—142.  Collegiate  churches,  153— 
159.  Details  •  Pillars,  161.  Windows, 
K>tt.  Circular  windows,  165.  Bays, 
107.  VaultH,  169.  Buttresses,  171. 
Pinnacles,  174.  Rpiros,  175.  Lanterns, 
Corbels,  «feo.,  177.  Construction,  179. 
Church  furniture.  ISO  Domestic  archi- 
tecture ;  town-halls,  182.  Houses,  1 83. 
Castellated  buildings,  &c.,  184  Forti- 
fied town  wallH,  186.  French  forms 
in  English  edifices,  353.  371.  Styles 
of  the  two  countries  compared,  355. 
307.  379  386.  401.  French  styles  in 
Scotland,  419.  In  Spain,  462.  485. 
Examples  of  the  styles  of  the  various 
provinces,  see  Anjou.  Aquitania.  Au- 
vergno  Burgundy.  Frankish  Province. 
Normandy.  Cathedrals:  See  Alby. 
Amiens.  Angers.  Augouldme.  Autua. 
Auxerr<>.  Avignon.  Bayeux.  Bazas. 
Boauvais.  Bosaiicon.  Bordeaux.  Bour- 
gea  Churtres  Cfoutanoes.  Dijon.  Bv- 
reux.  Laon  Limoges.  Lisieuz.  Lyons. 
Nevers.  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  Noyon. 
Orleans.  Poitiers.  Bheims.  Bouen. 
Sens.  Soissons.  Toul.  Toulouse.  Tours. 
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Troyes  Vienne     See  also  ii,  264.  266 

377  386. 
Prankish  Province,  France,  butliplaoe  of 

the  true  Gothic  Pointed  style,  11, 104, 

Frank i  sh  Architecture,  120 
Franks,  Mr.,  suggestion  by,  i,  69  note 
Fiauenburg,  brick  chuich  at,  11,  307. 
Frederick  II.,  castle  built  by,  i,  606 
Fieem.iaonry,  its  origin,  rationale,  &c.,  ii, 

125 — 129.     Its  mflueuco  on  German 

architecture,  129  280 
Freiburg  m  the  Breisgau,  cathedral  of, 

11, 138  195  273.    View,  274    Details, 

275. 
Freibnrj*  on  the  Unatrutt,  double  chapol 

at,  ii,  23:1  note,  213, 

Fiesh field,  Dr,  tuple  apsos,  i,  447  note. 
Freshford,  Kilkenny,  doorway  ut,  ii,  448 
Fnuli,  vaulted  chapel  at,  i,  559. 
Fulda,  original  cathedral  of,  u,  220    Cir- 
cular church,  251. 
Fumes,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  ii,  200. 

GABTA,  tower  at  i,  601  604. 
Gaillard,  castlo  of,  n,  185. 
Gainsborough  Abbey,  it,  374. 
Galatina,  i,  595. 
8  Gall,  ancient  plan  of  monastery  found 

at,  and  details  of  same,  u,  213 — 216, 

235,  236. 
Galla  Plaoidia,  alleged  sarcophagus  of,  i, 

552  note.    Her  tomb,  its  peculiar  form, 

polychromatic  decorations,   Ac.,  434. 

553.    View  of  interior,  435. 
Gallerus,  oratory  of,  iu  457. 
Galway,  ancient  house  in,  ii,  458. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tomb 

of,  11, 408 
Gates  and  Grate  ways:  Assyrian,  i,  181. 

Pelaegic,     245— 247.      Arpino,    301 

Ctesiphon,  399.    Jerusalem,  449,  450. 

Moscow,  498.    Bristol,  ii,  see  Doors. 

Golden  Gateways 
"  Gates  »  of  the  Bible,  i,  202. 
Gates  of  Justice,!,  350. 
Gebweiler,  cathedral  of,  u,  240. 
Geddington,  cross  at,  u,  412 
Gektlu,  Armenia,  capital  at,  i,  477. 
Gelnhausen,  palace  at,  ii,  25$.    Arcade, 

256,  257.     Its  chief  features,   25?I 

Particulars  and  view  of  the  church, 

266. 

S  Genevieve,  Paris,  i,  24. 
Geology,  importance  of  Paleontology  in 

the  study  of,  i,  53,  54, 
S  George,  Cologne,  ii,  238. 
S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  i,  346  note. 
8.  Gereon's,  Cologne,  ii,  264—266,  an 

Bn«l»h  jparaUel  to,  898     See  Cologne. 
Gerizim,  Mount,  Justinian's  Church  on, 

S.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  m  its  original 

state,  ii,  121 
Germany,  round-arched  Gothic  style  of, 

S»     Character  of  its  races,  ii,  40. 

209.    Effect  of  Fieemawnry,  128.210 

Claim  as  to  the  Pointed  style,  211 


Leading  olumvotomtioa  of  tho  Hound 
styK  211,  212  Basilicas,  213—240 
Double  churchoB,  241—243  Noto- 
worthy  poouluiutics  m  Gormun 
Gothic,  214  Circular  tint!  polygonal 
cliiuchcH,  247  —  251  Domestic  awhi- 
toctuiii,  Uotuau<>B<iuo  atyl<\  255  —  263. 
l^cck'bitmiic-  cxaniph  B,  Pointed  stylo, 
21H—  2i)l  Jfoil)lo  of  <7orinan  masoiw, 
27f>  Cuciilur  ohurcluij  (Pointed  style) 
church  furniture1,  civil  arolulocturo,  202 
—  HOG.  KaccH  uud  building  mat<'rials 
of  Baltic  Province^  302  KxampU-a  o^ 
brick  «,ix'lut<.M»turo,  1102  —  ;JOi>.  A  trick 
of  lit)  lUchifwtH,  122  German  artists 
brought  to  Motk-ow  i,  4!W.  Mbo  ii,  357. 
380.  4  18.  40  1. 

Ooiumdo,  basil  loan  clunch  at,  ii,  220—  • 
222. 

Goroua,  Spain,  vault  in  tho  cathedral  at 
ii,  367.  Plan,  488.  Interior,  489. 


,       . 
Ghazan  Klian,  mosquo  founded  by,  ii, 

571,  571 

Ghazm,  ii,  451  note,. 
GUengiH  Ki  an,  u,  571. 
Ghent,  u,  1*8     Church  of  Rt  Bavon, 

108      BeUry,  200.     Town-hall,  202. 

Cloth-hall  and  hoatmon'tt  'odg<s  204. 
GhibclliLH'B  and   (J-uolftj;   iniiucuco  of 

tlioir  quarrels  on  Italian  arolutooture, 

1,608 
Gibol  Burkal,  teuiplos  and  pyramids  at, 

1,147-111). 
S.  GilleH,ohur<-h  <.f,  ii,  52  58,   Prototyiw 

of  St  Mark's,  Vomco,  faoadts  i>  584. 
8.  Giorgio  in  Volabro,  Eoinau  baailican 

church,  its  date,  i,  515. 

8.  Giovanni  a  1'orta  fjatlna,  Roman  ba- 
silican  church,  ita  dato,  i,  515. 

Gimlda,  Sovillo,  dimensionB  of  the,  ii, 
550.  Viow.tW.  '  ' 

Gizeh,  Pyranddn  at,  tee  Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions  at  Uomo,  i,  337. 

GUsgow  Cathedral,  ii,  424-428. 

Glass,  pamted,  see  Painted  glass. 

Gbnilalou^h,  seven  ohurchoa  at,ii,44G. 
Bt  Kevin's  Kitchen,  449.  Us  date, 
Oft  Window,  455. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  d,  355.  Choir, 
361,  362.  Cloister,  368.  Nave,  369. 
Western  entrance,  385.  Anomalies  of 
style,  887.  Site,  888.  ChaitoT-hotwo, 
890.  Tomb  of  Edward  II,  410. 

Golden  Gateways:  Spalato,i,  879.  Jt- 
rusulem,  449,  450. 

hor«eshoe-arolj,  orypfc  at,  ii, 


Gonse  (M,  Louis)  on  L'art  Gothioue,  ii, 

122  note, 

Gorlitz,  P^tri  Ktrohe  at,  H,  291. 
Goslar,  Imperial  Palace,  ii,  256.   Church, 

230.    Chapol,  241  note. 
Gothic  arohiteeture ;  source  of  ita  beauty* 

i,  14.    MassivenosB,  17.    French  and 

English  peculiarities  <*mtea«<j*d,  82, 
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23.  Proportion :  naves,  aisles,  toweis, 
spires,  29 — 'il  Caivod  ornaments, 
34,  35  Painted  glass  and  sculptuio, 
37.  Svmmotry,  how  far  regarded, 
89.  Imitation  of  Nature,  42  Effect 
of  fifteenth-century  enthusiasm,  43. 
Conclusion  ainvod  at  by  the  cloigy,  47 
Compared  with  Egyptian  architecture, 
145  Element  ot  supi  noritv  in  Homau 
roofr,  331  Roman  puculiaritius  em- 
plo\od  and  impiovod  upon,  ibid  Cause 
of  its  doeadeni'0,  888  Au  on  sis  of 
Gothic  art,  410.  Itogions  peopled  by 
the  til  oil  no  tribes  Tuio  application 
of  the  toim,  412.  Stone  vaults  'iiul 
wooden  roofs,  their  acocssniU'H  and 
their  dangers,  540  547  11,  47  Gothic 
invasion  of  Italy,  558.  Lombard 
and  llouml-arohed  stylo,  558—081 
Pointed  It4iliau,  007— GU  n,  1—22. 
[$jfl  Italy.]  Sicilian  Pointed  stylo, 
22—31.  The  stylo  in  Palestine, 
32  —  88  Inventors  of  the  true 
IK nn  ted  style,  104  Progress  undoi 
tho  Knwoh  kings,  120—122  [See 
France  ]  tntioduction  of  painted  glass, 
124,  Abiding  love  for  the  stylo 
in  England,  335  Edwaidiau  penod, 
338  Culmination  under  the  Tudors, 
339.  English  examples,  345  -417 
[Sea  Kngland]  Scottish  examples, 
418—442  r&M  Hcotland]  Ireland, 
448— 4.p)i),  Poriod  of  its  prevalence  in 
Spain,  402  Spanish  examples,  464 — 
506  p*v  Spam  ]  Portugal,  507— 511 
$0fli,  501. 

Gothem  ((Gothland)  Church,  11,  326 
Interior,  323. 

Gothland,  iutorust  attaching  to  tho  archi- 
tecture of,  ii,  321  Occasion  of  the 
early  pros^rlty  of  its  capital,  ibid. 
Its  churohos ;  early  pointed  examples, 
322—327.  itomitl  churohos,  327 — 
332. 

Oouda,  pamtod  plasB  at,  ii,  207.  - 

Grado,  Duoinn  at,  i,  537*  St.  Mario  dollo 
Grassio,  5117,  538 

Granada,  expulsion  of  tho  Moors  from,ii, 
497.  550  Se&  547. 

Groxmon,  church  at,  ii,  219. 

Groat  Loi&ha  Church,  Easox,  spire  of, 
ii,398. 

Greece,  Byzantine  churches  in,  i,  459— 
463. 

Greeks,  architecture  of  the,  i,  11  Thoir 
non-employment  of  the  arch,  22  Uso 
of  proportion,  29.  Of  ornament,  82, 
Borrowing*  from  tho  Assyrians,  33. 35, 
154,  Uniformity  and  symmetry,  39. 
Immigration  of  tho  Aryans  and  Po- 
lasgi,  75.  Results  of  Polasgio  influ- 
ences, SI  note.  Thoir  indebtedness  to 
the  Egyptians,  132.  257.  Points  in 
which  they  surpassed  them,  145  Their 
theory  as  to  Egyptian  civilization,  147. 
Essential  differences  botwoen  thorn  and 
the  Btmans,  241.  289,  290.  Chrono- 


logical memoranda,  240  Sources  of 
their  language,  arts,  religion,  &*. ,  21 
Short  peiiod  comprehended  in  their 
gi  eat  history,  242.  Dimensions  of  their 
temples,  258  System  of  proportion 
employed,  261.  Forms  of  their  temples, 
i,  269—272  Suggested  mode  of  light- 
ing them,  272—276  Their  munici- 
pal architecture,  279  Theatres,  280 
Tombs,  281-284.  Domestic  archi- 
tecture, 287.  Period  of  art  develop- 
ment in  thuir  nation,  289  Result  of 
then  repulbo  of  their  invaders,  290. 
THOU  sty lu  of  decoration  adopted  at 
Pompeii,  382—385  Work  of  Greek 
aichitects  in  Russia,  i,  484.  488  491. 
See  Pelasgi.  Greek  Ordeis  of  Archi- 
tecture, see  Corinthian  Doric.  Ionic. 

Gi  misted,  Essex,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
342 

S  Gregory,  legend  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  to,  i,  472 

Guildhall,  London,  ii,  413. 

Guimaiaons,  Portugal,  u,  511. 

Gutschmid's  Cii.ildoun  researches,  i,  151. 

HADRIAN,  remains  of  temple  built  by,  i, 

318    323      Triumphal    aiches,    348. 

His  famous  tomb,  or  *  Mole,'  356.  362. 

Columns  thereof;  320. 
llaghy,  Sweden,  round   church   at,  ii, 

331. 
Hukcom,  Caliph,  Sanctuary  built  by,  ii, 

515 

Hal,  Notre  Dnmo  de,  u,  194. 
Halbcrstadt   Cathedral,   ii,  287.    Lieb- 

tfrunen  Kircho,  230. 
Halioumassuti,   i,  229.    Mausoleum   at, 

282—284. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  theory  of,  ii,  294. 
Hamburg,  u,  3(19. 
Haiuolu,  churcli  at,  ii,  230. 
Hainmor-boora  roofs,  n,  415. 
Hainpt<»u  Court,  ii,  416 
llanmngton  Church,  Northamptonshire, 

u,  324  note. 

Hanover,  church  tower  at,  ii,  307. 
Haroun  al-Ravhid,  absence  of  proofs  of 

tho  magniflconooof,ii,567.  Splendour 

of  his  court,  ibid. 
Habbeiya,  r(>main»  at,  ii,  525. 
Hass  CoTitnd  Syna,  tomb  at,  i,  451. 
Himaan,  Sultan,  mosque  of,  ii,  531—538. 
Hastings,  battle  of,  its  architectural  re- 

sult,ii,413. 

Hatshepsu,  obelisks  erected  by,  i,  135. 
Haiuran,  effect  of  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest on  the  buildings  m  the,  i,  447. 
Hawtira  Pyramid,  i,  112. 
Hebdornon  (Constantinople),  palace  of, 

i,  464, 465.    Elevation,  464. 
Hebron,  mosque  at,  u,  37.    Plan,  38. 
Heohlmgen,  church  at,  ii,  239. 
Heokington  Church,  canopy  over  sedilia, 

ii,  406. 
Heeron'e  notion  of  the  ruins  at  Wady 

el-Ooatib,  i,  149. 
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Height,  disproportionate,  its  effect,  n, 

59,60 

Heiligenstadt,  Anna  chapel  at,  11,  292. 
Eeisterbach,  abbey  church  of,  n,  238. 

Cloisters,  n,  261. 
Hejira,  events  of  the  first  century  of  the, 

ii,  512. 
S  Helena,  Constantino's  mother,  tomb 

of,  i,  357  542  544     Section*  anil  ele- 
vation, 358     Chnroh  built  by  her,  11, 

222  267.  i,  419. 
Hehopolis,  beautiful  obelisk  at,  i,  111. 

135 

Henry  HI,  choir  rebuilt  by,  11,  374 
Henry  VII  's  ohapol,  French  and  G  orraan 

parallels  to,  u,  IfJO.  283.  35*.  4Ut 

Aisle,  364. 

Herculaneum,  theatre  at,  i,  385. 
Hereford  Cathedial,  luncut  window  in, 

u,  372.  374 
Herod's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  i,  227, 

228.    Plan  and  view  restoied,  225, 22<j 

Type  of  the  Expiatory  Sfcelo  or.  ct<  d  by 

him,  i,239.    His  tomb,  308     &Ve498 
Herodotus  on  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes,  i, 

230. 

Herafeld  Church,  ii.  230. 
Hierapolis,  Bvzantme  cluirchcs  at,  i,  430, 

43lf 
Hildesheim,  St.  Michael's  church  at,  plan 

and  interior,  n, 225.    Description,  226 
Hindus,  proverbial  objection  to  the  arch 

by  the,  i,  22  217. 
Hitterdal,  Norway,  wooden  church  at; 

Plan,  n,  332     view,  333. 
Hoate  Church,  Gothland,  doorway  of,  ii, 

326. 

Hogarth's  pictures,  i,  4 
Hohenstaufene,  architectural   period  of 

the,  n,  237.    Bomaina  of  then:  palaces, 

castles,  &c,  256.  413  i,  606. 
Holland,  race  indigenous  to,  and  archi- 
tecture of,  u,  206—208. 
Holyrood  Chapel,  its  date,  ii,  437     See 

440. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  Church  of 

the,  u,  33—36. 
Homer's  architectural    descriptions,  i, 

247.    Religion  of  his  poem,  249 
Honeyman,  Mr.  John,  drawings  by,  u, 

435  note. 

Honeysuckle  ornament,  i,  258.  264. 
Hope,  Mr.  Beresford,  point  assorted  by, 

ii,  156  note. 
Horseshoe  arches.    Tafct-i-gero,  i,  406. 

Dana,  468.   Dighour,469    Golhngen, 

ii,288.    Kerouan,  540. 
Horse  tent,  Nimroud,  i,  190 
Hoakms,  Mr ,  pyramids  figured  by,  i,  148. 

His  Ethiopian  researches,  215. 
Huelgas,  ii»  498     Cloister  of  the,  502 
8  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  architectural  debt 

due  to,  ii,  358, 

'Hugo,  Yictor,  an  axiom  of,  u,  141. 
,  chapel  at,  n,  498. 
h,  Madrissa  of,  ii,  577,  578. 
Huy,  ItoBflWe  da,  ii,  194. 


IBN  TOOLOON,  IWMMJIM'  of,  n,  527.  Viow, 
f>28.  Window,  ,m  M  nmrc*iB,  530 

Ibntu  in  Nubia,  basil icin  church  at,  i, 
510. 

Igol,  noar  TJOVCB,  Itoniun  monument  at, 
i,  B(i2, 

Iloscas,  tower  at,  n,  1!)!). 

llissus,  Ionic  tomplo  on  tho,  i  255.  274. 

lllahnn  Pyramid,  i,  1 15*. 

Imuuusfulo,  jnxluco  of,  i,  407 

Intfolhemi,  Clitu'lomiigno'ti  palace  at,  ii, 
256 

lukoitnan,  cavo  nt,  i,  482 

Innor  Toinplo  JIalL  ii,  415. 

Innisfallon,  Ooltio  cluuvh  01  oratory  at, 
ii,447.  VMW.tfwrf. 

lon^  »,  410  4:51).    Window,  441. 

toniaii  colonies,  i,  22!) 

loniu  order,  otigin  of  tlus  i,  15-1  2.T7, 
238.  Kownlt  of  rtx^out  duwovorirn  : 
oldest  and  llntmt  examples,  255. 
Teinplori  of  Juno,  Duma,  Apollo,  and  at 
rergannm,  ii5(),  257.  Oonimrod  with 
tho  Doiio  order,  2G4.  Columns  un<l 
corincoa,  *<i<M,  2H5.  Otirvittfj;,  colour, 
masonry,  «fe«.,  205,  UHO  of  tho  onltir 
by  tho  Honuma,  ;)0!>. 

Ipsamhoul,  rock-cut  txmiplo  at,  i,  IttO. 

IraUind,  scroll  work  (it  Now  Grattgo  in, 
i,  245  note.  Character  of  jtH  oarly 
orchitt'cturti :  source  of  tho  anti-Hiixon 
fooling,  u,  443.  KxamnloB  of  its  urchi- 
tocturo,  444—459 

Iron  as  a  bnildin^  niutorinl,  i,  21. 

Irrigiition,  proficiency  of  tho  Turanian 
races  in,  i,  63. 

St,  Isatic's  at  fit.  Petersburg,  redeeming 
feature  in  tho  doaitfit  of,  i,  20. 

IsiH-licatlud  or  Typhonian  capitals,  i,  B5f 
127,  Hi*. 

Ispahan,  works  of  Shuh  Abbus  at,  ii,  575. 
The  MaLdftu  Shah  and  its  aoi'onn)any- 
ing  buildmgs,  575.  577.  Sultan 
Hiisoin's  Madrissa,  578.  Char  Bagb, 
579.  View  of  palace,  580. 
Ias»iro,  chovet  church  at*  Plan,  ii,  89. 

Elevation  and  section,  i)0. 
Italy,  ethnographic  history  of  art  in,  i, 
289.  Adaptation  of  circular  buildings 
left  by  tho  Komuns,  548.  Introductory 
notice;  Division  and  clausifteation  of 
stylos,  i,  500.  Lombard  aud  round- 
arched  Gothic,  558.  Examples,  559— 
5S1.  Byzantino  Romanesque  and  other 
phaaou  of  tho  Byzantino  stylo,  582-* 
605.  Pointed  Gothic:  effect  of  tho 
disputes  of  factions,  607.  Sources  of 
difference  between  Italian  Gothic  and 
that  of  other  peoples,  608.  Examples, 
610— 684.  O&oulat  buildinffs,  if,  1. 
Towers,  2.  "Porches,  8,  Civic  build- 
ings, 10  Moulded  brwka,  18.  Win- 
dows, 14. 19.  Palestine,  why  treated 
as  (architecturally)  a  part  of  Italy,  ii, 
32.  &*  Amain.  Aeti.  Ban.  Bit- 
tonto,  Bologna.  Brindiai  Byzantine. 
Fetrara.  Florence.  Friuli.  Luooa. 
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Mantua.  Milan  Naples.  Novara 
Orvioto  Padua  Palestine  Pavia 
Piacunza  1'isa  Prato  Komo  Sicily 
Siena.  ToHcanolla  Venice  Voroolh 
Verona  Viconxa 

Ivan  III,  and  Ivau  the  Temblo,  oliurolios 
built  by,  i,  102. 

JAUKRON  (Mi  T.  G),  Dalmatia  and  Istna, 
i,  530—538  Trau,  Jak,  5UO  R,igusa, 
11,  21. 

Jama,  i,  371  Parallel  to  its  stylo  in 
Ireland,  a,  456 

Jak,  Hungary,  church  at,  i,  590 

K  James,  sopulohio  of,  i,  3G8  870. 

Jodburgh  Abbey,  mixed  stylo  at,  u,  U9, 
Pioi -arch,  421.  Thmr  peculiarity,  422 

Jorpomt  Abbey,  towor  and  battlements 
of,  ii,  457 

JoruHalcm,  oluof  foaturo  of  admiration  m 
the  Tomplu  of,  i,  Ii)  Earliest  Temple, 
or  Tabernacle,  222,  228  Solomon's 
Temple,  05.  68  201.  Source-  of  its 
splendour,  223.  Its  dimensions  and 
plan,  222, 223  Ornaments  and  acoes- 
HoncH  of  motal,  224  Subsequent 
rebmldmgs"  Herod's  Temple,  SJ25. 
Author's  drawing  of  tho  sumo,  226 
I!B  magnitude  and  magnificence,  227 
Cognate  temples,  228  Constantino's 
Basil icao,  420,  The  Golden  Gate- 
way, 441).  The  Gate  Iluldah,  450 
Badsi-roliovi  on  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
348  Hook-built  tombs:  Herod's, 
Kouliariah'H,  368,  Absalom's,  the 
Judges'  301).  liosult  of  the  Oru- 
sadoB,  ii,  32  Churches  of  SB  Anno, 
Mario  la  Grande,  Mario  Latino,  and 
tho  Madoloino,  30  Olmroh  of  the 
Holy  Hi'pulohro,  ii,  33-30.  "Dome 
of  Kook,"  or  Mosque  of  Omar, 
520-52-2.  MOHCIUG  ol-Aksah  (Abd 
ol-Mt»lik'K),  517—519.  tfountaiuH,525. 

JOWH,  period  of  tho  Bxodo  of  tho,  i,  03* 
Sea  Jonwalom.  Humitxo  raooa. 

John,  King  of  Portugal,  church  founded 
by,  h,  507. 

B.  John  Laturan,  Roman  busilican  church 
built,  i,  515.  Present  state,  521. 
Original  founder,  ibid.  Oioislor,  509. 

H,  John,  Itavonua,  baptistery  of,  i,  547. 
KuiglitB  of  St.  John  at  Bnndisi,  599. 

Jonofl,  Owen,  reproduction  of  the  Al- 
liambm  Court  of  Liona  by,  ii,  553  note. 

JoBOphUB,  fragment  of  Manotho  prosurved 
by,  I,  92,  OS.  (Set  Manotho.]  His 
idoa  of  Solomou's  palace,  221. 

Jodah,  alleged  tombs  of  the  kings  of,  i, 
368  note. 

Judea,  architecture  of,  see  Jerusalem. 

Judges,  tomb  of  tho,  i,  869.    Facade, 


Juraftges,  Norman  church  at,ii,  111.  114 
Juno,  tomplo  at  Samoa  of,  i,  256.  Dimen- 
sions, 258. 

Jupltor,  temples  of,  at  Ells,  i,  16.  Olym- 
pla,  258.    Agrigontum,  25B.  271,  273, 

yoi,.  n» 


Jupiter  Ammon,  alleged  rums  of  a  tem- 
ple of,  i,  149. 

Jupitei  Oapitolmus,  Etruscan  temple  to, 
i,  292.  315 

Jupitoi  Olympius,  Athens,  temple  of, 
i,  257  Dimensions,  257  323  School 
to  which  it  belongs,  267.  Plan  and 
view  ot  its  mins,  324 

Jupiter  Stator,  temple  of,  i,  84.  310.  311. 
Its  form  and  dimensions,  315,  316. 

Jupiter  Tonans,  tomplo  of,  i,  316. 

Justinian's  Chinch  at  Bethlehem,  i,  419. 
Ills  bOiist  on  the  completion  of  the 
mosque  of  Sta  Sophia,  440.  Church 
m  Aimoniu  ascribed  to  him,  469. 

KAABAIX  at  Mecca,  i,  65 ,  n.  514  516.  536, 
587  Persian  Kaabahs,  i,  212. 

Kahun,  Town  of,  i,  113,  114  Plan  of 
houses,  113 

Kaitboy,  mosque  and  tomb  of,  11,  534. 
View,  535. 

Kalabsoheh,  rock-out  tomplo  at,  i,  131. 
Koman  temple :  Plan,  143  Section, 
144. 

Kalaoon,  mosque  of,  u,  581 

Kalat  Soma'n,  Syria,  church  and  monas- 
tery at,  i,  422,  423.  Double  church, 
section  and  plan,  433. 

Kallundborg,  Denmark,  peculiarly 
founod  church  at,  ii,  321.  View,  820. 

Kampon,  ohurch  at,  ii,  207. 

Kungovar,  temple  at,  i,  228.  324. 

Karlsburg  Cathedral,  u,  210. 

Karnac,  chief  foaturo  of  tho  Hypostyle 
Hall  at,  i,  17.  Its  dimensions,  24. 
122.  Original  founder  of  the  Tomplo, 
111.  Its  successive  accretions,  great 
magnitude,  &c.,  122—124.  The  South 
Temple,  127.  Parallel  to  tho  Hypo- 
stylo  Hall,  123.  &0ii,553. 

Kells,  Iroland,ii,  449.  Ancient  Gross,  459. 

Kelso  Abbey  Church,  ii,  422  Noiman 
archoa,  422. 

Kcnilworth  Hall,  ii,  416. 

Koiotmn,  Gicat  mosque  of,  h,  538—540. 
Plan,  538.  Entrance,  5;t9. 

Kortch,  tumuli  near,  i,  481. 

Khafra,  Pyramid  of,  i,  97—99.  Temple 
of,  107, 108. 

Khasnd,  or  treasury  of  Pharaoh :  View 
i,  364,  Section  and  description,  365. 

Khiva,  ii,  581.    View  of  palace,  581. 

Khorsabad,  explorations  at,  i,  154.  Tom- 
plo oxbumod  by  M.  Pluoo,  161  Ele- 
vation of  Observatory,  102.  Plan  of, 
ibid.  Situation  of  the  city,  172.  Hans 
of  tho  Palace,  171. 176.  Restorations 
by  the  Author,  176.  178.  Peculiar 
ornamentation,  180.  Discovery  of  the 
city  gates,  181.  Plan  of  gateway,  180. 
Elevation  of,  181.  Kemains  of  pro- 
pytaa,  173  Sculptured  viow  of  a 
pavilion,  187.  Example  of  the  arch, 
215. 

Ehosru  (Nushiiven),  daring  building  feat 
of,  i,  398, 
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Khufu  (or  Cheops),  tho  proved  founder  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  i,  102.  AUogod 
repairer  of  the  Sphinx,  108  note. 

Kief,  architects  of  churches  at,  i,  484 
Churches :  Desiatranava,  and  8S.  Basil 
and  Irene,  486.  Cathedral  (Sta 
Sophia),  486,  487  493  Other 
churches,  488.  Immense  number 
thereof,  489. 

Kieghart,  Armenia,  rock-cut  church  at, 
i,  483. 

Kilconnel,  Monastery,  h,  444  Viow  of 
cloister,  445 

Kilcullen,  early  doorway  at,  ii,  455 

Kildare  Cathedral,  n.  444.  Doorway  in 
tower.  452  « 

Kiilaloe,  section  of  chapol  at,  ii,  448 

Eilree,  Kilkenny,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
458, 454. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  See 
Cambridge. 

Kinneh,  County  Cork,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
454,  455. 

Kirk,  proper  application  of  the  term,  i, 
543.  Whence  derived,  iUd  note 

Kirkwall  Cathedral,  ii,  423.  Bays,  423. 
View,  424 

Kloster  Neuberg,  "  Todtonlenchter  "  at, 
ii,297. 

Konigsberg,  ii,  309. 

Kootub  Mosque  and  Minar,  ii,  551. 

Kostroma.  Eastern  Russia,  churches  in, 
i,  490.  Views  of  interiors,  491,  492. 

Kour,  rook  excavations  on  the  banks  of 
the,  i,  483. 

Kouthais,  Armenia,  peculiarities  of 
church  at,  i,  472,  473. 

Koyunjik,  palace  of  Sennacherib  at,  183. 
Palace  of  Ksarhaddon,  or  South-west 
palace,  184.  Central  palace ;  its  plan, 
185.  Its  sculptures  and  pavement,  186. 
Palace  of  T&lath  Paleser,  185.  Ori- 
ginal magnificence  of  these  groups  of 
palaces,  186.  Cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ruins,  187.  Illustrative 
bas-reliefe  from  palace  walls,  187 — 
190.  ^^ 

Kremlin,  the.    See  Moscow. 

Kubr  Roumeia,  i,  372.    Plan,  373, 

Knrtea  el  Argyisch,  i,  479  View  ot, 
495.  Its  plan,  ibid.  Date,  496. 

Knttenberg,  church  of  St.  Barbara  at, 
its  peculiar  features,  jo,  284.  Section, 
285. 

LAACH,  abbey  church  at,  ii,  235.  Plan  and 

view,  236 
Labyrinth  of  Lampares,  i,  111.    Its  pro* 

bable  dimensions  and  arrangements, 

112 
Lftderbro,  Gothland,  church  and  wapen- 

hus  at,  u,  331,  398 
Lambeth  Palace,  ii,  416. 
Landsbearg,  doable  chapel  at,  plan  and 

section, V  248 
Landshnt,  St.  Martin'*  church  at,  ii, 


LunjrjroH,  doublo-urrhwl  Human  ^ato  at, 
Lnngton,  ArohbiHhop  of  Catitorbury,  n, 


Tjimguo  <!'<)<•  and  Lnngiin  dMEil,  ii,  42. 

Luntorn  pillars  oi  Uornmny  and  Fiancu, 
n\  a»7. 

Ltratoiiw  St  Ou<»n,Kouen,  ii,  177.  Hala- 
inanouT  475. 

Laon  Cuthodral,  ito  wpirca  and  toworn,  ii, 
145. 

Lnpo,  Atnolpho  <lu,  cliurch  rcmodollod 
byfi,CUO 

Latoran  ohmch,  Kotuo*  tfw  8t  John 
Latcran. 

Latin  utylo,  Kronoh  oxamplo  of  the,  ii, 
105. 

Lrxyard,  Sir  Henry  Auwtcm,  litn  AHnyriau 
oxplomtiona,  i,  1U3.  lt>!),  170  wfa, 
215  207. 

Lo  Duo,  Viollflt,  WB  Dictiotmturo  d'  Archi- 
tocturo,  ii,  17i)  note.  On  tho  doniouat 
Coney,  185  note,  llostoratioii  of  Ati- 
tun  Gateway,  i,  319  note. 

Leiglis.    &V0  Great  Lfd^hB. 

Loo  tho  laatmau,  church  built  by,  i, 
453. 

Loon,  Spain,  ii,  407.  Puntoon  of  Ban  IHI- 
doro,  ML  Interior,  470,  Oathodral : 
Plan,  48&  Kay  of  t-hoir,  484. 

LcJrida.    Door  of  paroh,  ii,  47& 

L€ry,  Norman  Uhurrh  at,  ii,  1U. 

Lothaby  (W.  It,):  Ilt'Btomtiow  of  Mu- 
jelibc,  i,  103  note, 

Lcuohars,  Norman  window  at,  ii,  420. 

Lowin  h'ttif.  T,  H  ),  n,  518,  510.  521. 

Liohfield  Oathodral:  Hpiros,  ii,  190. 
Nave,  SCO.  ,m  404.  (JloroHtory  win- 
dows, 358.  Vicwfl.  382.  We«t  door- 
way, 404,  405*  Diuumakms,  propor- 
tions, <fec,  417. 

Li6ge  Oathodral,  itn  clato,  &^,  it,  104. 
uhurchcB :  Bt,  Bartholomew,  11)2,   St. 
Jacques,  {bid.     Itn  ptun,  flamboyftTtt 
})olyohromati«  dcxnorationB,  107. 
198.    Bishop's  palaoo,  20fi. 
/«e. 

Lierro,  church  of  Si  Gommaire  ai  ii,  197. 
Belfry,  200. 

Lighting  of  temples,  i,  121  272,  Of 
000168,  454* 

Liraburg,  near  Dttrkhoim,  church  at,  ii, 

226.^29. 
Limburg  on  tho  Lahn,  cathedral  of,  ii, 

288* 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  ii,  848,  849  note. 
Nave,  358.  Roof- vaulting,  359.  Bait 
end,  875.  Transept-windows,  876. 878. 
General  view,  883.  Angel  choir,  887. 
402.  Situation,  888.  Chapter-house, 
891.  Choir-aislefl  doorway,  404.  Dl- 

Linfcdping,' Sweden,  ohturoln' »t,  ii>  814. 
Linlithgow,  doorway  *t,  ii,  489.  Palace, 

Lino,  Spain,  churchei  of  SS.  Miguol  and 
Chirtfiia  at.il,  464.  Unique  in  form,  465. 
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Lion  tomb  at  Cmdus,  i,  284. 

Lisieux  Cathedral,  11, 149 

Lismore  Cathedral  n,  444 

Little  Mnplosteud,  Essex,  round  church 

at,  u,  35.  398 
Little  Saxham,  Sussex,  round-towered 

church  at,  11,  398 
Liverpool,  St.  George's  Hall  at,  i,  346 

note 

Li  via,  house  of,  i,  375. 
Lloyd,  Mr  Watkiss,  subject  of  a  paper 

by,  i,  262  note 
Loches,  round  arches  upon  pointed  ones 

at,    11,   83     Castle,  88.   185     See  i, 

COO. 
Lof tun,  Mr ,  exploration  s  of,   Susa,  i,  209. 

Wurka,  392. 

Lohru,  chnpol  ut,  11,  241  note.  243 
Lombardy,  n,  3,  4  7wto    i,  558     Di^np- 

pearaneo  of  original  Lombard  build- 
ings, 500.    Examples  of  Lombard  and 

rowid^orched  Gothic,  559—581.    See 

Italy.  

London  Bridge,  i,  48. 

St  Lorenzo,  Milan,  see  Milan. 

Lorenzo,  basilioan  chmch,  Borne,  dates 

of,  i,  515.    AiHloe,  #>iU    Gallery,  523. 

Interior  view,  524. 

Lorraine,  architectural  affinities  of,  ii,  44. 
Lorsch,  porch  of  convent  at,  elevation  of, 

ii,255: 
Louis  lo  Gros,  Louis   lo  Jeuno,  Saint 

Loum,  and  the  architecture  of  Fiance, 

it,  121, 122. 
Louis  the  Pious,  i,  56G 
Loupino,  facade  of  church  at,  ii,  78. 
Louvain,  town-hall  at,  i,  14.    Us  date 

and  character  ii.  202.    Church  of  St 

Piorro,  intended  design,  &o,,  19(>    290 

note.    Cloth-ball,  201. 
Lubock,    brick-built     Cathedral     and 

churches  of  SS.  Mary  and  Oatht-iino 

at.    Plane,   view,   &»,  u,  303—4)05 

Town-hall,  811. 
Lucca,  i,  558.  580.  C07.    Bays  of  San 

Martino,    613.     San    Michclo,   588. 

ii,  6. 

Lund,  Sweden,  cathedral  at,  u,  315. 
Luneburg,  brick  architecture  of,  n,  811. 
Luther's  shelter,  ii,  258. 
Luxeuil,  ii,  95. 

Luxor,  temple  of,  i,  125.    Obolink,  185 
Lycia  and  its  tombs,  i,  234.  237     See 

i,  480. 
Lycurgus,  i,  242.    Effect  of  his  laws, 

251. 

Lydda,  Gothic  church  at,  ii,  37. 
Lydia,  i,  229. 
Lyons,  church  of  St  Martin  d'Ainay  at, 

ii,  05.    Style  of  the  cathedral,  149, 

150. 
Lysiorates,  choragic  monument  of,  its 

character  as  a  work  of  art,  i,  26.  257. 

266.    Dimensions  and  elevation,  279. 

MABXLLOW,  plan  found  and  published  by, 


MacGibbon    (David):    Architecture  of 

Provence,  u,  55  note 
Machpelah,  cave  of,  i,  294  363 
MadcJome,  Pans,  i,  20     Madeleine,  Je- 
rusalem, n,  36. 

Madiacen,  tomb,  view  of,  i,  873 
Madrissa,  the,  see  Ispahan. 

Maastricht  St  ^ervm's,  u,  192.  Notre 
Dame,  192 

Magdeburg,  model  of  church  built  by 
Otho  the  Great  at,  11,  250  Form  and 
arrangements  of  the  cathedral,  265 
Nave  and  sido-uiales,  287. 

Muguolonne,  fortified  church  at,  11, 57  93 

Mahomed  Khodabondah,  city  founded 
by,  n,  573  Splendid  tomb  erected  by1 
him,  574 

Mahomet,  first  mosque  of,  ii(  514   516 
His  intention  relative  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  518 

Mnhomot  II,  number  and  splendour  of 
the  mosques  of,  n,  557 

Mahomcdamsra,  result  of  the  outburst 
and  cause  of  the  success  of,  ii,  512 — 
515  Expulsion  of  its  folio  wots  from 
Spain,  556  Their  habit  regarding  the 
architecture  of  conquered  peoples, 
557 

Maison  Carrel,  ISTimes,  i,  311  Descrip- 
tion, plan,  &c,  317  509 

Malmes,  church  of  St  Bombaut  at,  n, 
194.  Chief  points  of  into? cst,  196. 

Mallay,  M,  on  the  churches  m  Puy  do 
Dome,  11,  89  92 

Mam  moist,  purpose  of  Egyptian  temples 
BO  called,  i,  132 

Manco  Game's  house,  Ouzco,  u,  604. 

Mariotho,  dynastic  chronology  of  Egypt, 
by,  i,  90.    Fragment  piosorvod  by  Jo- 
sephus,  93.    On  the  Labyrinth,  111 
On  the  Shephoid  kings,  116     Con- 
firmation of  his  list  of  kings,  129. 

Manrosa,  collegiate  church  at,  ii,  486 
Interior  view,  487, 

Mantua,  i,  293.  Campanile  of  3.  Andrea, 
u,  6,  7. 

Maplostond,  Essex,  Bound  church  at,  ii, 
35  398. 

Marburg,  church  of  S,  Elizabeth  at; 
Plan,  section,  &o.,ii,  267.  West  front, 
268.  Apse,  280. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Column  of  Victory  of,  i. 
353. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  sepulchral  church 
erected  by,  u,  159. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angoli,  Borne,  i,  344. 

8.  Maria  di  Am  Cooli,  basiJioan  church, 
date  of,  i,  515. 

8.  Maria  in  Oapitolio,  triapsal  church, 
Cologne,  ii,  232. 

S.  Maria  in  Onsmedin,  basilioan  church, 
Borne,  i,  515.  Tower:  Dimensions, 
578.  Elevation,  ibid 

S  Maria  in  Domenica,  basilioan  church, 
Borne,  dato  of,  i,  515 

S  Maria,  Florence,  dimensions  of,  i,  24. 
Bee  Florence. 
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S    Maiia  Maggune,  basihcan  ohuroh, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  515    Plan,  521     In- 
terioi  view,  proportions,  &o.,  522     Mo- 
dern alterations,  521. 
S  Mai  la  sopi  a  Minerva,  basilican  church, 

Rome,  date  of,  i,  51 5.    Ita  style,  5  17. 
S  Maria  in  Trastevoie,brtSilioiin  chinch, 

dath  of,  i,  515 

S.  Maria  Rotunda,  see  Thocxlonc 
S.  Mane  de  1'Epme,  west  front  of,  n,  150 

Its  English  prototype,  ibid.     Spue, 

157. 

Marienburg,  brick  Oaatlo  at,  u,  810 
Mariette,  M,  Egyptian  Explorations  of, 

i,  105. 116  note 
Markham,  Mr,  on  Peruvian  architecture, 

li,  603. 

S  Mark's,  Venice.    SeeVOmce. 
Marmontiei,  church  of,  ii,  &40. 
Marryat's  Woiks  on,  Sweden,  Jufland, 

&o,  Illustrations  from,  n,  316  et  seq 
Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  i,  BIG.  509. 
Marseilloa,  early  colonies  of,  i,  3G3;  ii.  80. 
Marshall,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  at  Exuier,  ii, 

405  407 
8   Martin,  tnapsal  church,  Cologne,  a, 

232— 23 1. 
S   Martino  in  Oielo  d'Oro,  JUvonna,  i, 

528  note 
8.  Martino  di  Monti,  basilioau  ohuroh, 

Rome,  date  of,  i,  515 
S.  Mary  Reddiffe,  a  French  prototype 

of,  u,  156. 
Mashita,  palace  at,  plan,  i,  400    Triapsal 

hall,  402.     Western  octagon  tower, 

403      Facade,   404.      Elevation  re- 
stored by  the  author,  405. 
Maspero,  (M),   Egypt,   domestic    and 

military  architecture,  i,  136,  137. 
Mass,  as  an  element  in  Architecture,  i, 

16. 
Maataba,  its  meaning,  i,  102    Examples, 

102. 105, 106 
Matera,  cathedral  at,  i,  597.    Window, 

597 
Materials   m  architecture.   Stono  and 

bnck,  i,  19,  20     Plaster,  wood,  cant 

iron,  21. 

S.  Mathiajs,  near  Trevos,  11,  2.J8. 
MAulbronn,  Wurtemborg,  Abbey  of,  ii, 

236  and  note. 
Mausolus,  tomb  of,  at  Halioarnassus,  i, 

282.    View  and  plan  as  restored  by 

the   Author,   282,  283      Dimensions 

and  description,  283, 284. 
Maxentius,  basilica  of,  or  Temple  of 

Peace,  its  dimensions,  i,  24.    Consi- 
dered as  an  example  of  Roman  art, 

806.    Description,  plan,  sections,  Ac., 

329—331     Its  stucco  ornaments,  345. 

Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  24 ;  ii,  179. 
Mayenoe  Cathedral,  u,  226.    Its  chief 

features,  ibid    Its  western  apse,  280. 

TheKaufHaus,  295. 
Mecca,  the  Kaabah  at,  i,  65.  212 ;  ii,  514, 

516.    Airangements,  details,  &o,  of  it, 

and  of  the  Great  Mosque,  536?  537T 


Mochhn,  11,  1H8     Intondoil  Town-liall, 

204. 
Modmu,  Mahomol'H  MoHqun  tit,  ii,  514 

Modoouet  Nuba,  tompto  of  i,  125.    Pa- 

Vilioii  of  UamoHOH*  1I$7. 
M(5dum,  Pyriimid  of,  i.  102  10  i 
~"      '  '        puiiod     in     Knglund,    ii, 


. 
Mnillan,  chfttcxin  of,  ii,  1H-*. 

Oathodnil,  ii,  «27(>.    Navo,  280 


M»lroHo  Ablx'y,  u,  420.  -IIJ  I     AMo,  482. 

East  window,  4IW. 
HoinnoTiiinn,  tho,  i,  120. 
Memphis,  i,  i)l    Manoitt>TH  oxploratione, 

OJi      DynaHtww  of  Pyramid-building 

Kings,  i/*U   MaKniHconoo  of  the  city, 

destruction  of  its  monumonts,  «feo,,  lib, 

110, 
S.  Mononx,  church  at  ;  oxtorior,  ii,  102. 

Chov^t  and  nurthox,  103* 
Moroo,  the  all<'gcul  parent  Htuto  of  Kgypt, 

i,  147.   Itomuinn  'if  Kthiopinti  ioutpfw 

and  pyramidH,  UH*    Arotioo,  217. 
Merovingian  KintfH,  no  urohititotural  re- 

mains of  tho,  ii,  120. 
Moraig,  Ohuroh  of,  ii,  238. 
Molina,  arohltocturo    of*   ii,    24.    29. 

Tho  Nunssiatoila,  24.    Oath*  -dml,  20. 
Metal  UBO<I  m  liomau  arohitooturo,  i,  3-10 


Mcttlach,  Octagonal  Church,  ii,  24$). 
Capital  250. 

Metz  Cathedral,  plcnsiug  foaturoe  of,  ii, 
287. 

Mexico,  primitive  perfection  of  tho  arts 
in,  i,  02.  Kiirly  inhabitants,  ii,  58$. 
Kooout  artistic  oxplorora,  584.  Toltooa 
and  Aztecs  ;  result  of  tho  (Spanish  con- 
<most,  584—580.  Allogoil  Buddhist 
Hculptures:  ICastorn  prototypes  of 
Mexican  forms,  587,  588.  591,  Too* 
cullis  or  pmmid-tomploB,  5K9,  500. 
Temple  or  pal  a™  at  Mitla,  591,  592. 
Buildings  of  Yucatan,  698  —  595. 
Principles  of  construction,  597.  599. 

Miohol  Angulo,  ii,  5C(J. 

Michel,  Mont  St,  medieval  features,  re- 
tained at,  ii,  186. 

Middlotou  (Prof.):  Pantheon,  1,321  note. 
Trttjun's  Bwiltca,  829  note.  Roman 
Theatres,  385  note  Sutrlura,  337 
notes  Velaiia,  340  note*  Frigidarium, 
Oaracalla's  Bathe,  346  not*  Age  of 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medic*,  859  note. 
Kartnen  pota  in  Boman  Vaults,  549  note. 
House  of  VestHl  Virgins,  i,  375  note, 

Milan  Cathedral,  i,  24.  Us  architecture, 
608.  610.  625.  Plan,  section,  interior, 
original  model,  &o.,  625—629*  Ohuroh 
of  Ban  Lorenfco:  Plaa,  its  rautftatlons, 
&o,,  i,  550,  551.  Ohureli  of  8aat'  Am- 
brogio,  ite  atrium,  silver  altar,  bronze 
doors,  <fcc..  i,  565—567.  Its  additional 
tower,  580,  Tower  o*  &  Satfjo,  578 
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Milan  city,  half  German,  i,  500   558 

The  Groat  Hospit.il,  11,  13. 
Miletus,  Ionic  tuiuple  at,  i,  256. 
Minars  and  Minarets,  then  beauty,  11, 

584.     Examples:    Hassan,  532,  538 

Kaitboy,   535      Tunis,   540.     Suloi- 

maine,  5G1.     Sta  Sophia,  563.    Kr- 

zoroum,  570. 

Mindon,  Church  at,  ii,  231 
Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Sumum,  i,  254. 
Minerva  Mi-dicn,  temple  or  tomb  of,  i, 

359.    Peculiar  features  of  its  construc- 

tion, 359—361    434.     Its  real  desti- 

nation, 359  note. 
S.  Mimato,  Florence,  i,  525.    Dimen- 

sions, 584.      Plan,  ibid.     Elevation, 

585     Sections,  584  586 
Missionaiy  zeal  ot  the  Buddhibta,ia.586 
Mwsolonghi,  doorway  at,  i,  246,  2  47. 
Mistra,  Spin  ta,  clinrch  of  the  Virgin  at, 

i,  462  471     Apse,  463. 
Mitla,  Moxico,  temple  at,  u,  591    Palace, 

592. 
Modona,  cathedral  at,  i,  570     Octagon, 

580.    Ghirlandma  tower,  u,  5. 
Mohammed,  see  Mahomet 
Mohummcd  bon  Alhamor,  founder  of  the 

Alhambio,  u,  551 

Moiasac,  church  at,  ii,  69     Plan,  69 
Mokwi,  Armenia,  Byzantine  chuich  at, 

Molftitta,  Apulia,  church  at,  i,  582    Plan 

and  Bootiou  :  its  domes,  600. 
Monustorboico,  Ireland,  oarly  doorway 


,ui..u»n». .  Kalat  Sema'n,  i,  422, 423 
T.oitzkfl,  Moscow,  491,  f*t  GaU,  n, 
213—216.  Ireland,  444.  Spain,  502. 

Monkwoarmouth,  ii,  343.  Saxon  door- 
wav  343 

Mom  ealu:  Plan  of  church  at,  ii,  26, 
Navo,  27.  Its  mostu<?  dccorationB, 
20,  27.  Cloisters,  29.  Fountain,  ,*0. 
Mosaic  pictures  or  stained  gluss?  31. 

Mons,  Boftium,  n,  188.  Church  of  St. 
Waudrn,  197.  Polychromatic  effects, 
197.  Town-hall,  204.  . 

Mont  M.ijour,  tnapsal  church  at,  u,  59. 

Mont  St.  Angi'lo,  baptistery  of,  i,  wu. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  Normandy,  medieval 
foatuies  preserved  in,  ii,  186. 

Montior-en-Dcr,  part  Bomanesque,  part 
Gothic  church  at,  ii,  107.  Its  perlect- 
ness  as  an  example  of  a  new  style, 
108.  &fl  217.  844. 

Montiernouf,  church  of,  u,  80. 

-          example  of  bnck  architecture 


n  &&»,  ^  ^  *» 
472.  495.  ofiaracterist.es  of  the 
Moresco  stjle  :  region  m  whufc  it  pre- 
dominated, 497.  ^^108,497-1501, 
Their  flnt  important  building,  513^ 
545.  Extent  and  nature  of  tlieir 
wrnata.  in  Spain;  their  probtvble 
origin,  5W.  Period  of  their  expulsion, 
SwAlhumbra.  Saracenic. 


Moravin,  11,  210 
Moresoo  Style,  sec.  Moors 
Mouonval,  chuich  of,  u,  122  note 
Mobaic  pavements  in  Roman  basilicas,  i, 
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Mosaic  pictures  at  Monrcalo,  n,  26  31 
Moscow,  ui  chi torts  of  the  churches  in,  i, 
485,  486  When  nude  the  capital  of 
Russia,  489  Numoroiisnrss  of  its 
churches,  489-492  The  Annuncia- 
tion and  St  Michael's  chuuhcs,  4942 
The  Assumption,  ibid  Phn,  493 
St  Basil  (Vassih  Blnnskonoy),  ibid. 
Plan,  find  View,  4iH  Tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  496  Tlie  Aremttw. 
Towers  on  its  walls  497  S,icrcd  Gate, 

Moses,  the  brazen  serpent  of.  i,  567 

Mosques  Dmrbcti,  i,  :«)2— :tl)t  He- 
bron, n,  37,  38  Mneoa,  5«0  Kerouan, 
538  Cordoba,  543.  Tabrocz,  571 
Ispahan,  576.  See  Cairo.  Constanti- 
nople. Damascus  Jtiriisali'in  Mooca. 

Moudjeleia,   Syna,   plan  of  house,   i, 
448. 

Muayyad,  El,  mosque  of,  ii,  534. 

Muokross,  Ireltind,  moniistcry  cloister  at, 
ji  4^.4. 

Munaonberg,  castle  of,  ii,  259     Pictur- 
esque features,  ibid 

Muglieyr,  dctuiU  and  diugrams  of  temple 
at,i,  158, 159  ,       „ 

Muhlhatison,  Maria  Kuclie  at,  plan,  n, 
289.    Anangonumt,  vi«iw,  &o ,  ibid. 

Mujelibd,  prolMiblo  on^n  of  the,  i,  163 

Munich    Cathedral,    u,    286.       Brick 
churches,  287. 

Municipal,  sea  Civic. 

Munster  Oithodral,  n,  230.    Lumborti 
Kircho  at,  4M  note. 

Murano,  archos  in  apse  of,  i,  406. 

Murt'ia,  ohapol  at,  n,  508. 

Murphy,  Mr ,  illuatrator  of  the  Alhambra, 
ii,  507  note.  543.  .  _    _ 

Music  among  the  anciont  rucos,  i,  08. 82. 

Mycon«o,  tombs  of  tho  kings  at,  i,  243. 
'Gato  of  tho  Lions,  2 17- 

Mylaasa,  Column  ot  Victory  at,  i,  353. 
Tomb,  871.    View  of  same,  tlnd 

Myia,  church  of  Si  Nicholas  at,  i,  455. 

Myron's  treasury,,  aud  materials  of  its 
decorations,  i,  250. 

NAKSIM-RXJBTAM,  tonxb  of  Darius  at,  i, 

204 
Nancy,  Ducal  palace  *t,  ii,  183,  184. 

Portal,  Ac.,  185.  ,     .      -   «QO 

Naples,  paucity  of  examples  in,  i,  583. 


Napoleon  I/,  feuja'dc  completed  by,  i,  629. 
Nturanco,  church  of  St*.  Mana,  fto., .its 

character  and  ornamentation,  11,  464. 

View,  chief  point  of  interest,  465.  m 
Narthex,  the,  m  basilican  churches, ,  i, 

514.  530    In  St  Mark's,  Venice,  532. 

Oluny,    u,   99.    Veaelay,   101.    St. 

Menoux,  102.    Spires,  229. 
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STature,  imitation  of,  i,  41 

STaumberg,  church  of,  11,  280     Choir- 

sereenB,  '293 
Naval  aici.ituctuie,  continuous  advance 

ofc  i,  45  ,  11,  128 
Naval  tnuinphivl  columns  m  Ifcnmu,  i, 

352. 
SB.  Nazario  and  Oclso,  church  of,  ita 

original   appellation,  peculmritioa  of 

construction,  &c  ,  i,  554. 
S3.  Nereo  ed  Achilla),  bsMilioon  church, 

Home,  its  date,  i,  515.  Syatom  of  which 

it  affords  an  example,  52G, 
Nero,  baths  of,  i,  348. 
Neiifrhutel,  Notre  Datno  do,  ii,  210. 
Neufls,  church  of  St.  Quiriaua  it),  ii,  21*8, 
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Nevers  Cathedral,  ii,  149, 
New  style,  poawbihty  of  a,  i,  44,  45 
Newton,  Sir  Charles,  explorations  of,  i, 

282.    Mausoleum,  lltttiouinaasua,  ibid 

note 
New  Walsmghom  church,  roof  of  aialo, 

ii,400 

Nioholai  Kircho,  Zerbat,  tu  201. 
8.  Nicolo  m  Catcoie,  baeihcan  church, 

Rome,  its  date,  i»  515. 
Nieuport,  Belgium,  belfiy  of,  ii,  200, 
Nike"  Aptoros,  or  Wingless  Victory,  tem- 

ple of,  i,  255.    Its  tricze,  264. 
Nile,  Egyptian  rule  with  legard  to  erec- 

tions on  tho  two  sides  of,  i,  110.  l.'HJ. 

Course  of  civilization,  up  atroatu  or 

dowu  stream  ?  147. 
Nftnes,  Mnihon  Carrie  or  Tomplo  of  Diana 

at,  i,  811.  817.  509;  ii,  49.    Amphi- 

theatn  ,  i.  840     Tho  Tour  Magne,  802. 

55.1.  Th«'  Pout  du  Gard,  885,  &«428. 
Nimroud,  North-west  Palace  at,  i,  170. 

Plan,  ibid.    Keault  of  exploration  of 

the  pyramid,  191.    Vaulted  drain,  215. 
Ninwh,  i,  153,  ir»9.    Explorations,  1(J9, 

Partfl  of  Niuevite  structures  remain- 

ing, 198.    Stairs,  201. 
Niaibin,  triple  church  at,  i,  428.  460. 

Nxvelles,  church  of  St.  Gertrude  at,  ii, 
189.  Its  circular  towet,  Ac,,  190, 

Noeera  dei  Pagaui,  baptistery  of,  i,  546, 
647.  435. 

Nomenclature  in  Christian  architecture, 
remarks  on,  i,  411. 

Normau  architecture,  chief  feature  of,  i, 
17.  ArcJbitectoal  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, ii  41.  Inconsistency  charac- 
teristic of  the  we,  105*  Culminating 
epoch  of  the  style,  105.  Destroyera 
fttdrebriiiaer8,l67.  Examples  of  the 
style:  towers  and  taultang:,  110—119. 
PnUxa,  161.  Basalt  of  tiie  Norman 
opnqwjt  of  Engtond,  $87.  Effect  of 
the  wans  of  the  Boeee,  889.  Nonnftn 
chapels,  889.  Norman  gateway,  40$. 


Nkgthai^rt^  rpimd  obwoh  at,  ii,  896. 
iaeanor  cfraa  k  ft*  cou^  iXl 


Norway,  cliuiRli  ait^hiti'pturo  of,  h,  3KJ. 

Wo<»(lcn  flnmMu  H,  ;K^    JJIM 
Norwirh  Ott^tliMU  U:». 
Norwich  (  MUM  Ual.  1'liui,  luUHJ.   Tabu- 

lar jtcniH,  -H7.   *sv/-  :UM  :ift8.  :w«.  ««i>. 


. 

Notio  Dauic,  1'iiriH.    ^Mrv  Pum. 
Notro  Damp  di»  Ihjon,  ii,  M7. 
Nourn,  pyrauudH  at,  i,  MS. 
Novurtt  (Uthrdriil:  Atiuuu,  plan,  i,  f><>£, 

Kluvation  iuul  H<vU<m,  r>r»:$.    Bitptia- 

t^ry,  55^. 
Novogor<MU  Hi  i.  Hophia,  t,  471.  •!«<>.  4HH. 

Kant  fiul,  4H7,  488.     Interior,  brmixo 

doorn,      &o.,     -IHH.     OolivtuitH, 


,  ii,  M5t  1(18  unit', 


No\on 


Niibiu,  rock-out  K^yptiitn  t(un[)l(»»  in,  i, 
at  Iliriiu,  r>10. 


JIM).  (Church 

out  tornuloH. 

NunziutolU,  Mrwihrn,  ii,  M, 
Nur«mlK'%  (ltmbl<»  ohuptd  at*  11,  '24*2. 

ChurclHw,  HU  UvtiretuM«  au<l  Ht.  Ho- 

bttld,  JiHi),  2«4.     VH'iilitvrjty   of  tho 


"   at    Ht.    Uiuniu-o'H,   21)3. 
Kcbono  llmnni'tt,  2UO.    Buy  window, 
Bt.  Hrlml.l,  '2UK. 
Nylareka,  Bornholin,  round  church,  ii, 

«W. 

Nymwo^m,  circular  ohuroh  at,  ii,  241), 
2f»0, 

Bornholm,  round  ohurt-h,  ii,  H27. 


OAJAOA,  TolnmntcptA  pyminld  of,  ii,  590. 
Oboliakriof  Kgvpt>  aidu  of  tho  Nilo  always 

ohoBon  for  tho,  iv  111.    Karlitwt  and 

finoht  oxumjilt'H,  111.  135.    Tht^ir  pur- 

POHO,  dec.,  i:i5.    Assyrian  ubclbk  at 

Divunubaru,  102. 
Octagon:   My  Uthodral,  ii.  1^2,    Of 

Parliament  UuuauH,  W2. 
Odo,  Arehbiahop,  cuthodral  orcotcxl  by, 

ii,  344* 
Oestor  ljumkor,  Denmark,  round  oliuroli 

at,  ii,  IW7.    View,  Kiit). 
Ogival,  Franc  i  use  of  the  term,  ii,  169 


8.  Olaf,  ohurohos  built  by,  and  in  me- 

mory oi;  ii,  816, 
Olite,  Spain,  onatie  of,  ii  500. 
Olafca,  Bornholm,  round  church,  (i,  327. 
Omar,  inoentlvo  to  th&  butldiug  of  a 

mosquo  by,  ii,  516.    Hi«  mosque,  517. 
Omm-ea-Zeitoun,  Syria,  Kalybe  at*  plan 

and  view,  i,  487* 
Opnenhoim,  objectionable  features  in  the 

church  at,  if,  288. 
Orange,  Eoman  theatre  at:  Pogoription, 

1,835.    Pl..n  *nd  ti«w,  885*886.   Tri- 

umphal  arch,  848.    Church  ii,  58. 
Oratoriet:  Kormaudy,  ii,  110.    fcteh,  ii, 

450-452,    Of  aailerua,  467, 
Orohomenos,  tomb  (or  treaaury)  at,  i, 

Orkneys,  arohitectural  elemente  trwe- 
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Orleans  Cathedial,  its  merits,  date,  &c., 
li,  152. 

Orleansvillo,  double-apsod  basilica  at,  i, 
510. 

Ornament,  carved,  principle,  object,  and 
application  of,  i,  81—35 

Oaiitasen  II ,  pyramid  of,  i,  113. 

Orvieto,  i,  558  614.  617.  619 

Osmun  III.,  mosque  of,  n,  564 

Osnabruck,  church  at,  11,  230. 

Othos,  German  architecture  tinder  the, 
ii,  211.  Minster  ascribed  to  Ofclio  III , 
248.  Tomb,  248. 

Otrunto  Cathedral,  i,  596.    Crypt,  ibid 

Otricoh,  basilica  at,  i,  334.  Amphi- 
theatre, 342. 

Otlmaislioim,  Alsace,  circular  church  at, 
11,  250. 

Oudonarde,  masonic  trick  in  the  town- 
hall  of,  ii,  204. 

3.  Ouun,  BOUGH.    See  Rouen. 

Oviodo,  u,  464,  509. 

Oxford  Cathedral,  Wolaoy's  roof  at,  u, 
366.  Choir  arches,  366. 

Oxford  Martyrs'  Memorial,  u,  413  note. 

Oxford  University  Morton  College 
chapel,  11,  375.  393.  Exeter  College 
chapel,  393  note.  Colleges  generally, 
414; 

PADEBBORN  Cathedral,  transitional  fea- 
ture shown  in,  ii,  231.  307. 

Padua,  civic  hall  at,  ii,  10.  Its  dimen- 
sions, arcades,  &c.,  ibid.  Church  of 
San  Antonio,  i,  535.  536. 

Pfiestum,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  255  Pecu- 
liarities of  tho  double  Temple,  271. 273. 

Painted  glass,  drcunwtunooa  attending 
tho  introduction  of,  ii,  57.  70.  92.  Its 
milutmce  as  a  formative  piiuciple  in 
Gothic  Arohitecturo,  124.  Results  of 
its  omission  m  nvxtarn  windows,  125. 
Extravagances  of  the  Gurman  artists, 
ii,  294.  Introduction  into  and  miinia 
for  its  display  in  England,  338.  ;J58. 
873,374.  Contrasted  with  polychromio 
decoration*  SI. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  their  province  as 
distinguished  from  architecture,  i,  4, 5. 
Fre-RaphaelitiBm,  12.  Egyptian  ex- 
amples, 94.  109.  Ptolemaic  period, 
143.  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  As- 
syrian buildings,  188—190.  How 
used  in  the  palaces  of  Pewepolia  and 
Susa,  208.  210—211.  Sculpture  and 
colours  in  the  Grecian  orders,  263. 
266.  External  sculpture  of  the  French 
cathedrals,  ii,  141.  English  cathe- 
drals, 888.  Mural  Painting  in  Saxon 
edifices,  844.  Polyohroroy  in  Sicily, 
26,  27. 

Palaces:'  Egyptian,  i,  122.  125.  As- 
syrian, 168—190,  Ancient  Persian, 
S&I— &11.  Boman,  314.  875-880. 
Parthian,  390—895.  Sassanian,  895. 
Romanesque,  556.  German,  ii,  256. 
Saracenic  (Alcazar  and  Alhambra), 


551—555       Persian-Saracenic,     578. 
Mexican,  592  596 
Palaeontology,  its    importance    to    the 

Geologist,  i,  53,  54. 

Palciiquo,  probable  Christian  bas-relief 
at,  u,  593  note.  Pyramid-temple,  or 
Teocalh,  594.  599. 

Palermo,  church  of  San  Giovanni  in,  ii, 
24,  25  Its  mo&que-lite  form,  24. 
Churches  in  mixed  styles,  25.  Cathe- 
dral: lateral  entrance,  28.  East  end 
29  Use  of  the  pointed  arch,  30. 
Palestine,  Italian  Gothic,  how  introduced 

into,  u,  32.    Examples,  33—38. 
Palmyra,  Temple  of  the  Sun  at,  i,  228. 

324     See  11,  523. 
Panea's   House,   Pompeii,  i,  881.    See 

Pompeii. 

S.  Pantaleone,  Cologne,  ii,  260. 
Pantheon,  Paris,  pioportion  of  solids  to 

aioa  in  the,  u,  179. 

Pantheon,  Borne,  compared  with  the 
Parthenon,  i,  17.  Its  rotunda,  819. 
Portico,  320  544.  Desoiiption,  Plan, 
Elevation,  Section,  Ac,  320—322. 
Discoveries  by  Mi  Chedtmne  m  1892, 
320  note.  Repetitions  of  its  form  in 
miniature,  357  543  Peiiod  of  its 
erection,  320  and  note.  321.  Plan  of 
lighting  in,  322. 
Pantokiator  Chuioh,  Constantinople,  i, 

457. 
Pappacoda,  Naples,  church  at,  i,  598. 

ita  doorway,  598. 

Parenzo,  Basilica  at,  i,  536.  Plan  537 
Paris :  influence  of  the  materials  of  its 
construction  on  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Madeleine,  i,  20.  Notre  Dame : 
pioportion  of  solids  to  area,  24.  n,  179. 
Compared  with  the  Arc  do  1'Etoilc,  i, 
80.  Date  of  erection;  plan,  u,  182. 
Area,  original  and  altered  elevation, 
&o.,  188.  Constructive  defects,  ibid. 
Facade,  136.  Its  character  as  a  whole, 
187.(  Windows,  163.  Pt.  Germain  ties 
Prce,  and  St.  Gencvieve,  121.  St. 
Martin,  168.  Pantheon,  179.  Hotel 
de  Oluny,  184,  Sainte  Chnpelle,  ii. 
122. 181  155  338.  874.  893  and  note. 
31.  St  Eustache,  492  note. 
Parish  churches,  England,  examples  of, 

iit  897—401. 

Parliament  Houses,  London,  central  octa- 
gon, n.  893  note. 

Parma  Cathedral,  i,  570.    Principles  of 
design  illustrated  by  the  Baptistery, 
ii,  1. 
Paros,  island  of,  apses  of  churches  in,  i, 

539  note. 

Parthenon,  principle  illustrated  by  the, 
i,  14.  Compared  with  other  edifices, 
17.  Dimensions,  24.  258.  Its  fitness 
for  ornamental  adjuncts,  88.  Its  cha- 
racter as  a  work  of  art,  258.  Elevation 
of  a  column,  260  The  facade,  262. 
Plan,  270.  Forzn,*W&  Section,  m 
partiuans,  i,  389—892.  Palace  of  Al 
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PASARQADJB. 


INDEX. 
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Hodbr.     Plan,  300.     Elevation,  301. 
Mosque  of  Diarbekr,  392— IK)  i 

Pasargadse,  tomb  of  Cyrus  at,  i,  1G4. 
3  96—198  State  of  remains  thero,  108. 
Fire  templo  or  tonal),  212. 

S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  i,  24.  440 
li,  179. 

S  Paul's  basilioan  church,  Rome,  its  uato, 
1,515.  Aisles,  MI  riaMi'BCiiption, 
interior  view,  &c.,  51G— 519. 

S  Paul  Trois-Chateaux,  Piovonco,  ti,55. 
255. 

Paulmzelle,  ruined  abboy  of,  li,  238. 

Pavia,  church  of  St.  Micbolo  at,  i,  5fi3. 
u,  219  244  Considered  as  an  uxamplo 
of  ita  style,!, 568.  Section,  5G4.  Apao, 
565.  8.  Pietro  and  S  Teodoro,  Ml 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  i,  48, 

Paycrno,  basilican  church  at,  ii,3l9. 

Peace,  temple  of,  at  Bomo.  See  Maxcu- 
tius 

Peacock,  Dr ,  Dean  of  My,  memorial  to, 
ii,  382  note 

Pelasgi,  parent  race  of  tho,  i,  75  241. 
Most  remarkable  of  thoir  roraams,  24& 
Domes,  ibid.  Doorways,  arclioH,  wall 
masonry,  &o.,  245—247  Culm  mating 
period  of  their  civilization,  251.  See  i, 
81  note 

Fellegiini'B  designs  for  Milan  OathodraL 
i,629.  » 

S.  Pelhno,  apse  of,  i,  593.  Elevation, 
592. 

Pendentives,  diagrams  of,  i,  404.  5.12* 
At  Salamanca,  470.  At  Tarragona, 
477. 

Penrose,  Mr.,  work  on  Athenian  architec- 
ture by,  i,  261  note.  Discoveries  m 
1884  in.  Templo  of  Jupiter  Olympiua, 
Athens,  823  and  note.  Drawing  by 
him,  ii,  152. 

Pepm,  union  of  French  dominions  under, 
fi,  120. 

Pergamon,  German  Exploration  at,  i, 
256. 

Pergamus,  wooden  roofed  basilica  at,  i, 
427,  428. 

Pe*rigueux,  church  of  St.  Front  at,  ii,  64, 
65.  Class  of  wnich  it  is  the  only  spool- 
men,  67.  Itflante-ohuroh,107.  Swi, 
585. 582. 

Peristyle  in  Greek  temples,  object  of  the, 
1,271.272. 

Perpendicular,  late  pointed,  or  Lancas- 
trian style,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  889.  Motto 
ofthepenod,i&tU  £e«876. 

Persepol&,  i,  15».  Author's  work  ou 
the  subject,  168  note.  Parts  of  build- 
ings still  preserved,  198.  Prominence 
of  staircases,  200.  Palaces  of  Xerxes 
and  DariuA  201—209.  See  890  897. 

Persia,  Assyrian  buildings  reproduced  in, 
i,  158, 188  Pftlaoes,  Soi~2n.  Fire 
temples,  212.  Tombs,  212.  864.  Pau- 
city of  materials  for  architectural 
toatory  -of  medi*Yal  Persia,  ii,  567. 
Bxampfea;  Bagdad  and  Brzejoum, 


an<l 


Poru,  ii,  <500  Difliwnrii  lictwron  ita 
buililitif^i  and  lh«w»  ot  M<'\KM>,  <;()(). 
IlnmahiH  ot  Cyclopean  r^iiuuuH  (it  Tia 
Ilimiuiru,  001,  r»()2,  HiUuHluni  t-ombn, 
(JOJi  HOUHOH  of  MIUKMI  ('aiHic  ami  of 
th<i  VirKiiw  of  thn  Hun,  <501,  <;05. 
Toinlm,  <)(),r),  (>()(!.  Wiilln  of  Ttualxm 


F(«rugim  church  of  Hti.  Anguh  ul,  i,  fl-15. 
Town-hall,  ii,  10. 
,  1,410  tt  oft\. 

(Jutluuhal  :  1'roporifonH,  ii, 
'H7.     NuvtN   :tr>7.     U<*trcK'hoir, 

:«jr>.    Vault,  :«;7.   Wiwt  (rout,  :wr>. 

Oltwtiitoty,  471. 
R.  IVtor'H  luiHilicun  ohwrch,  Uomo,  itw 


(limciiHioHH,  &»„  517. 
vi<»w,  filH.    Two 
510. 


12.  24.    I'rmriplttt  m»glwtt*<i  in,  itt), 
Proportion  of  HtilidH  to  area,  i,  24  ;  it, 

PotalwrK*  noar  Hallo,  ruinwl  circular 
church  at,  ii,  250. 

S.  Potorttlmrg,  arnhttcctH  of  tho  churches 
of,  i,  485, 

Tctra,  i,  808.  I*«  culiar  awpot  of  tho 
locality,  f'AftZ.  Thn  Kltannorn  Tw'UHitry 
of  Pharaoh :  Yi<»\v,  804.  Boction  and 
dcsoriptloti,  SGfl.  Qmwtion  <w  to  otncob 
of  HOIUO  of  the  ao^ullnd  ttunbn,  ilM 
Corinthian  tomb,  HOG.  lUn-k-cut  in- 
terior, ;W7. 

Petrio,  Ootorgo,  fact  rultit!  w  to  Irinh  round 
toworB  proved  by,  ii,  450. 

Tetrio,  W,  M.  FlituU'ra,  rccicarclioH  In 
Egypt  Pyranudw  nn<l  Tt^mplcH  in 
Gizori,  i,  08— 100.  102*  Mctluut,  104. 
Abouaiior,  PaHlnir.  107.  Tt*mt)ln  of 
Sphinx,  107,  108.  The  Labyrinth, 

111,  112.   Bawara,  Illahnn  Pyramidn, 

112,  118.     HouaoH  at   Kahun,  118. 
115.    Woodon  column  found  by,  115 
note, 

Phigaloia,  templo  of  Apollo  at  Baa&o 

in,  i,  278. 
Philea,  noteworthy  features  of  the  temple 

at  142— 148.    Plan,  145. 
Philip  Augustus,  progress   of  France 

under,  ii,  122. 
Philip  of  Valoi«,ii,  121 
Phoenicians,  tho,  i,  288  note;  II,  461, 

Phonetic  element  in  art,  i,  4—10. 
Phrygia,  object  of  contention  between 

irn_™   ._j.    t  _.  '      *    MA  A 


Piacenza,  ohuroh  of  San  Antonio  at: 
Plan,  i,  560.  Section,  561.  Facade  of 
cathedral,  568.  OwnpanUc,  581.  Pa- 
Inzzo  Publico,  ii,  10. 

Pier  arches  in  EngUjsh  oathedrali,  ii, 
867, 
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Piorrofonds,  castle  of,  n,  185. 

S  Piotro  ad  Vmculav  basilican  church, 
Romo,i,  515,025*  -*'  "  "" 

Pillars  (comi>bund)  Diagrams  of  plans, 
iif  102. 

Pinnacles,  over-employment  by  French 
architects  of,  11, 174 

Pisa  Cathedral,  i,  540  56C.  Ment  of 
its  exterior,  588  View,  587  Blind 
arcades,  588  Loaning  towir,  5ffit 
60;$.  Chapel  ot  Sta  Maria  della 
Spm»,  033  Baptistery,  G02 

Pisum  Palace,  Venice,  u,  19. 

PiBtoja,  Cathedral,  i,  588     Tower,  ii,  G 

Pitzounda,  Byzantine  chuich  at:  Plan, 
i,  409  Section  und  view,  470  Pro- 
bable date,  471. 

Place,  M.,  excavations  and  discoveries  at 
Khorsalwd  by,  i,  101.  172—181  170 
wtte 

Planes,  triapHal  church  ut,  n,  59 

Phny  on  the  temple  of  Diana,  i,  278.  On 
£he  tomb  of  Mausolus,  283.  On  tho 
tomb  of  PorBonnu,  299. 

PluBcardmo  Abbey,  ii,  439.  Doorway, 
441. 

Poetry,  ita  province  as  an  art,  i,  5 

Pointed  archoH  and  stylo .  Kai  host  Italian 
examples,  i,  572  610  Pro-Christian 
and  curly  post-Christian  use  of  tho 
arch,  ii,  45.  Theory,  diagram,  and 
examples,  40 — 49  Norman  arches 
over  pointed  ones,  83,  Invcirtion  of 
tho  truo  pointed  stylo,  104  Critical 
observations  greatest  recommendation 
of  tho  stylo,  123,  124  French  ox- 
flmplw,  KJO— 180  Claim  of  the  Ger- 
mans, u,  211.  Gorman  examples,  264— 
291,  Early  Scandinavian  examples,  n, 
8 13—334,  When  introduced  into  Kng- 
land,  871  •  &*<?' Arches, 

Poitiow,  facade  of  church  of  Notro  Damo 
at,  ii,  85.  Other  churchow,  80.  Plan 
of  tho  cathedral,  ibid.  Its  mo»t  re- 
markable feature,  ibid.  Church  of  St. 
Jean,  107. 

Tola,  amphitheatre  at,  i,  341 , 842.  Arch 
of  tho  Horgu,  348.  St.  Maria  de  Cau- 
neto,  538, 

Polychromy.    See  Colour.    Painting. 

Polyoratea,  temple  ascribed  to,  i,  250. 

Pompeii,  i,  209.  Basilica,  333.  Plan  of 
same,«*U  ThoatroH,335.  Baths,  34a 
Shape  and  ariangcmont  of  pnvate 
dwollinsfs,  380,  381.  Pansys  houuo, 
B8L  Use  of  colours  and  metals,  882, 
—885,  &e570. 

Pontigny,  abboy  of,  ii,  154.  Chovot,  155. 
171.  A  German  copy,  ii,  208, 

Porchea,  Portals,  and  Portiooa :  Pcrsepo- 
lia  (pillars),  i,  207,  Bergamo,  ii,  9. 
French  examples,  51 — 54.  58.  184. 
Lonch,  255.  Gothland,  '$25,  326. 
Dunformline,  437.  Spanish  examples, 
478,474,  Bolem,510,  See  Doors  und 
Doorways. 

Poraenna,  rliny  on  tho  tomb  of,  i,  299. 


Porta  Nigra  at  Beaancon,  i,  349.     At 

Trevcs,  350. 
Portugal,  church  of  Batalhu  in,  ii,  507  — 

509.     Alcobaca,  Comibia  and  Belem, 

509.    Results  of  war  and  earthquake, 

511. 

Prague,  chuich  of  St.  Veit  at,  11,  285. 
Prato,  Duomo  at,  11,  3.  Its  tower,  7. 
S.  Praxede,  Home,  Corinthian  base  from,  i, 

312.  Date  of  tho  chuich,  5  15.  Arches, 

525. 
Pre-ftaphaehtiem,  cause  of  tho  failure  of, 


Priene,  Ionic  hcxaatylo  temple  at,  i,  256. 

Pioportion  in  Aichitocturo,  i,  26,  27. 
Diagrams,  28,  29.  Obsoived  in  the 
Pyramids,  262  iwte. 

Propoxtions  of  aiea  to  solids,  &c.,  in 
impoitant  buildings,  i,  24.  French 
catliodials,  n,  179.  English  cathedrals, 
417. 

Protestant  woi  ship,  early  French  church 
suitable  foi,  u,  71. 

Provonco,  Roman  bridgo  and  aiohes  at 
St.  Chamas  in,  i,  351.  Architectural 
boundaries,  u,  41.  43.  Early  use  of  the 
pointed  aich,  45.  OUuichcs,  baptis- 
teries, and  cloidters,  50—63. 

Prussia,  Bout,  brick  architecture  of,  ii, 
302. 

Ptolemies,  tho,  i,  91.  12G.  Revival  of 
Egyptian  aits  under  them,  139.  Tern* 
plow  of  tho  period,  140—143. 

S  Pudeuxiana,  baeilioaii  chuich,  Borne, 
date  of,  i,  515.  Scuptural  intorcbt  at- 
taching to  it,  its  plan,  &c,,  524,  525. 

Puisaahcon,  tower  at,  ii,  59,  60. 

Pullan,  U.  P.,  and  Sir  C.  Newton,  Re- 
storation of  mausoleum  of  Uulicarnas- 
HUS,  i,  282  note. 

Pulpits  in  Gorman  churches,  ii,  293. 

Puy  do  Dome,  churches  in,  11,  89  —  93. 

Puy-on-Velay,  cathedral  at,  ii,  96.  Its 
cloister,  ibid. 

Pyramids,  Tombs  und  Temples  of  Egypt, 
and  their  builders,  i,  16,  17,  18.  55.  61, 
62.  Date  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizob,  92, 
93.  Constructive  skill  exhibited  in  tho 
Groat  Pyramid,  93—95.  Truthfulness 
of  its  pictures,  and  portrait-statues,  95. 
Questions  suggested  by  these  struc- 
1  wo*,  Und.  Their  site  and  number,  97. 
Dimensions,  angular  inclinations,  &c., 
of  the  throe  great  ones,  98—100.  De- 
tails of  their  construction,  101.  Peculi- 
arities of  that  of  Sakkoro,  plan,  section, 
&o,  103,  104,  Medum,10t.  Hawara, 
112.  Illahun,  118.  Tombs,  paintings 
thereon,  &c,,  105  —  107,  Temples,  and 
recent  discoveries  regarding  them: 
their  architectural  effectiveness,  <Sfcc., 
107—109.  Structures  of  the  first 
Thebun  kingdom,  110.  The  Laby- 
rinth, its  arrangement,  purpose,  &c., 
Ill,  112.  Tombs  of  Bern  Ifesan,  114, 

115.  Remains  of  the  Shepherd  Kinge, 

116.  Mode  of  lighting  the  templed, 
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124,  272.  Bock-cut  tombs  and  temples, 
130—135,  Mammeisi,  132.  Arohos 
in  the  Pyramids,  217,  Une  of  dt-fimto 
proportions,  262  twte.  Mexican,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  11,  591.  Examples  at  Palon- 
que.594.  See  Obelisks,  Thebes, 


,  ,  at,  i,  425. 

Juattro    Ouionata,     baaihcan    church, 

Borne,  date  of,  i,  515 
Quedlinburg,  Schloss  Kiroho,  11,  230. 
St  Quentm,  church  at,  ii,  147.    Town- 

hall,  183 

Querqueville,  tnapsal  church  at,  u,  110 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican  Lyourgus,  n, 

584  586 
St    Quinide,  Vaiaon,  France,  peculiar 

apse  of,  11,  53. 
St  Quirinua,  Neuss,  church  of,  ii,  238. 

Windows,  262. 

BABBATH  AMMON,  palace  of,  i,  407. 
Plan,  section,  407. 

Raglan  Castle,  ii,  413. 

Ba^usa  (Dalmatia),  palace  of,  u,  21. 

Bahotep,  tomb  of,  arches  found  in,  i, 
105. 

Bameseum  at  Thebes,  its  founder  di- 
mensions, &o  ,  i,  121,  122. 

Barneses  the  Great,  i,  121. 

Barneses  II,  temple  erected  by,  i,  214. 

Barneses  Maiamoun,  tomb  of,  i,  133 

Baxnleh,  Syria,  church  at,  ii,  37. 

Batibbon,  the  old  Dom  at,  ii,  219.  Scotch 
church,  240.  Baptistery,  252.  Dimon- 
sions  and  arrangement  of  the  cathe- 
dral, 279.  Plan,  280.  Entrance,  291 
Church  of  St  Emmeran,  288. 

Bavello,  Oasa  Euffolo  at,  its  exceptional 
style,  i,  605. 

Bavenua.  Tomb  of  Theodoric  at,  I,  296 
554,  A55.  Tomb  of  Galla 
435.  Chapel  in  Arohi- 
l  Palace,  ibid.  Church  of  San 
~  359  548-550  ii,  248  Ancient 
bur  of  its  basilican  churches,  i, 
Examples:  88  Apollmare  Nuovo 
and  in  Olasse,  528—  3«0.  Its  circular 
buildings,  547  Palace  of  Theodorio, 
556  Tower  of  8.  Apollinare  in  Olasse, 
577,  578 

Bawlmson,  Sir  Henxy,  explorations  of,  i, 
155  note.  157  note.  On  the  Birs  Kim- 
roud,  157.  159  note  Assyrian  canon 
discovered  by  him,  168. 

JEtecnlver,  Saxon  fragments  at,  ii,  341. 

Redman,  Bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  of,  u,  411. 

Befadi,  Byzantine  how  at,  i,  448 

Reformation,  «fflct  on  church  building 


,,. 

Regulini  Galeasai  tomb  at  Ceryetri,  i, 
297—299.  '   ' 

ra,  basUican  church,  of  Mittel- 
of,  ii,  217.    PU,n,el#va- 
.    Boot  222, 
arobed  gate**?  at,  i,  349-. 


Roman  toiuli,  vniw,  ;{(JI      Jlw  ol>j(»ct, 
principal  fcaturcH,  ^<>.t  ibid    <  Uniroh  ut 

KljOHUt-,  II,  liil  wrft'i 

BonuiHtianco  Hiylc,  ciuwc  of  tins  i,  1IJ,  47. 

Hinall  lovo  t<»r  it  in   lOii^buul,  n,  ;j;jf» 

6Te<j  ii,  lUO  442  470 
Ik-nan  (10  ),  Phamicia,  i,  *-J.'lH  note. 
S  BopiuutuH,  hawilican  church  of,  i,  509. 
BhamuuH,  form  of  temple*  at,  i,  2^0 
Bhoinw,  Komuu  arcli  ut,  i,  'Mil    Ohurnh 

of  Hi  Komi,  n,  121  mttti     Gulluftail, 

131     Tlaii,  prinnfftioiiH,  «fec,  UU),  l.tlt. 

ISlo^anoo  of  it«  facado  and  l>at(roHh(>H, 

i;J9,    17.)     Kxtornal    Hculptun-H,  Kii) 

Window^    KJi.   1M     (JapifeilH,  17«, 

l^oroh,  278, 
Bhcmwh  n«!liiti»otuw,  ii,  201)  «2flt     *SVfl 

Aix-la-OhatxslUs  JJonn,  Oolo^uo,  Gor* 

many. 
llliinc,  inforionly  of  itH  (liiHilvH  (<>  thuHo 

of  Inland,  ii,  -t  i:t.   SeUloimiiit  of  tho 

OotliH  in  itH  vulloy,  i,  f»5K. 
Riaz,  FcrduunKl,  addition  to  thoOiralda 

by,  n,  5,r>0. 

KilKS  HuhloHwig,  cathodral  of,  ii,  112  1, 
Kichard  II.,  WotttmiUHtor  Hull  robialt  by, 

11,  414. 
Bickman  on  rcmaiiiB  of  Kaxon  building^ 

ii,  «4L 

Bu'tix,  churoli  at,  ii,  50. 
KiC2,  bapliHtcry  at,  i),  5th 
Him  mi,  arch  orcotcd  by  August  ua       i, 

;J47, 

Bipon,  Baxon  remains  at,  ii,  341. 


Bochubtor:  Ohaptor-houKO  doorway  in 
Cathodral,  ii,  407.  OuHtlo,  413. 

Bock-out  tombautid  tomploaoftho  KK^P* 
tiatis,  i,  130.  Tornplo  at  Ipftauiboul, 


ibid,  Othor  gxamplos,  131*  Dyuna- 
ties  by  whom  oonBtruotod,  132,  13^. 
Fact  dcduoiblo  from  tho  nuKio  of  thoir 
conatruotion,  13U.  AB  to  Uio  nBHumod 
intention  to  conceal  thoir  entruwcH, 
134.  MonunionU  at  Uoffanlu,  23H. 
Tombs  m  Lycia»  234—237.  Cyrano. 
285-287.  3G7.  In  Ktrutiu,  29k 
Petra,  368-«C8,  Juruaalem,  3(18—870. 
Book-out  churches  iix  tho  Orimoa,  ii, 
482. 

Boda,  Catalonia,  church  at,  if,  466,  407. 

Rocskilde,  Denmark,  Oomklroho  at,  ii, 
318.  Plan  and  elevation,  319. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  mosouu-liko  ohurch 
built  by,  ii,  24.  29. 

Romain-Moutier,  baaiUcan  church  at,  ii, 
218.  Plan,  view,  ibid. 

Boman  architecture  :  Pagan,  waBomana. 
Christian,  afld  Eome. 

Bomanoe  anguage,  definition  of,  Ii,  42 
note, 

Bomanesque  style,  origin  of  the,  i,  411. 
Its  various  phttses.  411.  Distinctive 
features  of  this  style  und  the  Gbthtc, 
i,  502,  Burly  examples  in  remote 
parts,  African  typos,  508—510, 
BasUioas,  M8-5SO(  Modifioatioa  of 
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plan  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  531. 
Basilicas  at  Parenzo,  (> ratio,  and 
Torcello,  51*7—5  U  Restrictive  i  ft'cct 
of  ltd  antecedents,  Ctrculai  churches, 
542 — 55(>.  Lombard  typos  Basilica-*, 
558—574  Circular  churches,  574— 
577.  Towers,  577—581.  Byzantine 
Romanesque,  582—006.  [See  Byzan- 
tine] Secular  buildings:  Example 
at  Mon  tier-en- Dcr,  u,  107  See  i, 
563.  607;  u,  51  73  107,  108  121. 
221,  222.  247  250  257  See  also 
Ifasilicus  Ouculor  chimhi'S 

Romans,  architectural  fit-men ts  under- 
stood by  the,  i,  16  Their  constructive 
merits  and  defects,  22  Neglect  of 
proportion,  29.  Modes  of  decoration 
introduced  by  them,  32, 33  First  true 
constructors  of  the  arch,  216  Essen- 
tial differences  between  them  and  the 
Gieeks,  238.  289,  290  Result  of  their 
early  connection,  with  the  Etruscans, 
290  Chief  value  of  their  style,  303 
Architectural  results  of  their  marvel- 
lous career,  &i* ,  304  First  inhabitants 
of  their  citv,  305  Their  borrowings 
from  the  Grot  ks  and  Etruacans,  305, 
306  Then  extended  use  of  the  arch . 
Buildings  evidencing  their  inventive- 
ness, 306,  307  Variety  and  splendour 
of  their  works,  307.  Tin  ir  modifications 
and  elabotations  of  the  various  ordeis, 
807—318.  Arcaies,  413  Temples, 
$15 — 326  Importance  attached  to 
their  basilicas,  327  Examples  of 
same,  327—3*1  Theatres,  &51,  335 
Chief  feature  of  admiration  in  their 
buildings,  336.  Amphitheatres :  Love 
for  and  result  of  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions, 337,  Flavian  and  other  amphi- 
theutreb,  337  —812  Grandeur  of  their 
bnths,  342.  Present  remains  of  same, 
843—846.  Tiiumplial  and  commemo- 
rative aiches,  347 — 352.  Objectionable 
features  in  them  and  in  their  columns  of 
Victory,  ;C>2— 354,  Number  and  im- 
portance of  theii  tombs,  :*54.  Tombs, 
columbaria,  temple-tomba,  &c.,  855 — 
8ti*l  Tombs  in  the  East,  t  >eu  cnutuc- 
ter,  sites,  &o.,  863-375.  Domestic 
architecture:  Palaco  of  the  Caesars, 
375,  876.  Diocletian's  palace,  Spalato, 
876—880  QSte  Diocletian  ]  Private 
dwellings,  380-385  [See  PompoiiJ 
Use  of  the  metals  in  buildings,  384. 
Constructive  skill  exhibited  in  their 
aqueduct*  and  bridges,  885—388 
Tomb  of  Marcellus,  454  Feature 
in  their  buildings  improved  on  by 
Gothic  architects,  U,  161.  England 
after  their  departure,  337  U&e  made 
of  their  buildings  in  Egypt  and  8,  ain, 
515.  Pnnciple  of  their  arches  *ud 
domes,  i,  485.  Do.,  vaults,  365.  Se& 
if,  28. 

Rome,  Christian  architecture  of:  Basi- 
Ucft8j  ^  004—527.    Kztent  of  varia- 


tions in  style,  500.  502.  First  church 
towers,  577,  578.  Cloister  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  599,  Moditicutiona  m  Sicily, 
u,  23.  *tiee\  Basilicas. 

Rood-lofts  or  screens,  Troycs,  li,  181. 
202.  Wcchselbtrg,  239.  Naumburg, 
293.  North  Gcmmny,  305. 

Rooiw  Englibh  examples,  11,  356.  399, 
400.  Scottish,  4d5.  Artesinado  loois, 
Spam,  497.  Stone  loofa,  i,  428.  See 
Arches.  Vaults.  Wooden  types. 

Robhoim,  fumade  of  church  at,  11,  239. 

Roslyn  Chapel,  Spanish  traces  in,  u, 
419  432.  E\tenor  and  tinder-chapel . 
434. 

Rotterdam  Church,  u,  207 

Rouen  Cathedral  Plan,  luxuiiance  of 
detail,  &o ,  li,  150.  Its  iron  spire,  ibid. 
St,  Maclou,  1GO.  Cliurch  of  St  Ouen,  i, 
24.  11, 322.  131.  Its  beautiful  propor- 
tions, details, &o ,  157—160.  Windows, 
164  167  Flat  roof,  168  Flying  but- 
tress, 172  Lantern,  177  Proportion  of 
solids  to  ami,  179  Compared  with 
Cologne,  273  Domestic  architecture, 
184. 

Uouoiha,  Byzantine  church  at,  i,  424. 

Round  churotu'8    See  Circular  churches. 

Round  towoitiof  Ireland,  11,  450.  Pur- 
poses foi  which  built,  ilid.  Examples, 
452-454 

Royat,  foitifiod  chinch  at,  li,  93. 

Runic  carving  on  Norwegian  churches, 
11, 333. 

Rurt'mondo,  Belgium,  church  at,  h,  192 

Russian  mediaeval  architecture,  causes 
of  the  low  character  of,  i,  484,  485. 
Churches  of  Kief,  486  Novogo- 
rod,  487  Tol.ormgow,  488  Village 
church.  H,  48!),  490  Kostroma,  490, 
491  Troitzka  monastery,  493.  Mos- 
cow churches  and  boll-towers,  493, 

494.  Church  at  Kurtoa  d'Argyifieh, 

495.  The   Kremlin,   its  towers  and 
gates,  497—499. 

Ruvo,  i,  595. 

t 

8.  SABINA,  basilioan  t&tuhsh,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  515  * 

Sacraments  hauslem  in  German  churches, 
li,  293. 

Saint  Glair,  William,  chapel  erected  by, 
iit  432. 

Sainte  Ohapolle,  Paris,  ii,  122.    Its  pio- 
portione,  155.  Painted  glass  and  walls, ' 
155.    Plan,  395. 

Saintes,  double-arohod  Roman  bridge  at, 
1,852. 

Saints,  disposal  of  the  bodies  of,  i,  512. 

Sakkara,  pyramid  at,  i,  103, 104, 

Salamanca  Cathedral,  u,  470,  475.  Lan- 
tern tower,  475.  Section  of  cimborio, 
476  Pendentives,  ibid 

Sflli-hurv  Cathednil,  i,  24 ;  ii,  140.  Plan, 
349.  NE.  view,  381.  Ohapter-hotiBe, 
890.  393.  Proportions,  417.  See  ii, 
855.  378.  385. 
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alzburg,  Franciscan  church  at,  ii,  283 
Arrangement,  plan,  &c ,  find 

iamarkand,  n,  581. 

Samoa,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  256. 

samthawis,  Armenia,  Byzantine  chapel 
at,  i,  474  Nicho,  475 

3andeo,  Gothland,  panted  doorway  at, 
u,  825. 

Sandjerh,  Armenia,  church  at,  i,  475, 

Santiago  di  Oompostelln,  cathedral  of: 
Plan,  ii,  468  South  transept,  460. 

Bantoppen,  buck  church  at,  ii,  308. 
Viovx,  ibid. 

Sai  aeons,  rdoption  of  tho  pointed  arch 
by  the,  ii.  45  47  Epoch  of  tlioir  fit)  lo 
in  Sicily,  28.  Example  in  Palermo, 
24  Their  use  of  brick,  SOS  Thoir 
practice  m  Spam,  498  Thoir  two  of 
the  Urse-ahoe  arch,  i.  468,  469  By- 
zantine Saracemo  stylo.  Preliminary 
considerations,  ii  512 — 515.  Ex- 
amples .  Jerusalem,  5 1 6—522  Damas- 
cus, 522  Cairo,  525—535.  Mecca, 
536  Barbary,  588  Spain,  542—555, 
Constantinople,  557 — 566.  Saracenic 
style  in  Persm,  567—580 

Saragoza,  church  of  St.  Paul  at,  ii,  409. 

Sardanupaius,  i,  169.  Tomb  asaumod  to 
be  Ins,  191 

Sardu,  j,  229  Tumulus  near,  230. 
Ionic  octastyle  temple,  256 

Saasanum  architecture,  i,  389.  Archi- 
tectural practices  of  the  Sassaninns, 
395  Palaces  of  Serbistan  and  Fi- 
rouzabad,  395—398.  Tak  Kesra,  398 
—401.  Palace  ot  Maahita,  401-406; 
of  Rabbath-Ammon,  407—408. 

Sauloy,  M  de,  on  the  Jerusalem  tombs, 
i.  368  note. 

Savonieree,  Anjou,  church  at,  ii,  107. 

Saxham,  Little,  Suffolk,  church  tower  of. 
u,  898. 

Saxon  architecture  in  England,  foreign 
form  analogous  to,  ii,  256.  Examples 
of  the  true  style,  where  to  bo  sought, 
387.  Architectural  motto  of  the 
Saxons,  339  Bemains  in  England, 
341—343. 

Saxony,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  238. 

<BQO 

Soaligers,  tombs  at  Verona  of  the,  their 

form,  &c.,  ii,  2.    Campanile,  Palazzo 

8caligeru5  7. 
Scandinavia,  form  of  Buddhism  earned 

by  Woden  to,  i,  481 
Scandinavian  architecture,  ii,  313—832. 

8ee  398.  419. 

Schfevi,  Torre  dei,  i,  357.  544. 
Schulpforta,  Saxony,  church  of,  ii,  288. 
Schwartz  Eheindorf,  double  church  at 

ii;  241— 242.  S 

Scipio,  srtwophagus  of,  i,  854. 
Scotch  clnircb,  Katisbon,  u,  240. 
Scotland,  architecture  of,  historic*!  ob- 

fiervatiowvii  418—420     Examples: 

Lew *a*s,  Jeaburb  and  Kelso>  420 


4^—  131  Molroxo  Al)l»cy  and 
Olmprl,  i:n-~i:tl  Hothwfll  church, 
4^5.  Holyrood,  Duiifnrnihun,  Dun- 
kold,  IjinhtliKow,  K<liiil>un;h,  !*!«»- 
cardntc,  lonn,  -IIMJ—  *I4I 

Scott,  Wu  Ocnrp*  («iU«'it,  Kl(«mor-on>flH 
loprcxlueod  by,  ii,  418  nut? 

Scott  (Mr.  0.  (3.),  Koiniin  tMiMiltow, 
i,  506,  607  noff.  Orientation  of 
Ohurclios,  5M  wofr*.  Haxon 


Sohnato,  church  nt,  ii,  J 

Ht.  HobiiBtiaT),  |^ato  of,  Oohnnbui  ium  near, 

i,  350. 

B<*haHt(tiK)l,  oluircli-oftvo  near,  i,  482,  'JHIJ. 
tcmplcH  of  AnicnophiH  ut,  i, 


. 

S(^ovit),  Koman  ii(»(pKMlu('i  at,  i,  ttHtf. 
Klovatum,  'Ml  (JutlKMln.l,  ir,  470, 
4U2.  Pint),  4SKJ.  Ohnwh  <>f  Ht.  M  jllnn, 
with  its  latcnil  norticoH,  47r»,  477. 
Tho  Tomplars*  cluiwh,  47S.  Tho 
Haw,  506. 

Sel(»icidflo,  tho,  i,  m 

fiohm  I  ,  inoa<iu(»  of,  ii,  558 

Solimis,  Doric  UmiplcB  at,  i,  251;.  269. 
Tho  great  tonipio,  270.  Plan,  270. 

Si  ljukiatis,  building  of  tho,  ii,  570, 

Semitic  HICOH,  i,  57.  Thoir  uiu-liftii^o- 
abl(mosa,  64.  Thoir  rcligi(»ti  utul  ita 
iniluonco  on  thc-ir  buildinRB  for  wor-  . 
ship,  65,  66.  Thoir  ohicfo,  kinjtjH,  and 
prophotR,  66.  Tiioir  worHt  multH  : 
EfFoctB  of  thoir  iaolation,  f&R  High 
character  of  thoir  litcraturo,  07.  Thoir 
palaces  and  tombtt,  08.  Their  ono 
tOBthotic  art,4?nU  Thoir  nro-cmincnoo 
as  tradorn,  69.  Kxtuut  or  thoir  uouiu« 
tiflo  studies  Ml 

Sonnoch(Til),  i.  1(51).    Hie  pulaco,  183. 

Sons  Cathcdml,  ii,  147.  William  of  ISouB, 
371. 

Soptimius  Sovorus,  triumphal  arch  of,  i, 
848. 

Sepulchre,  m  Holy  Sopulchro. 

Serbietan,  SaeBanian  palaco  at,  I,  395, 
396.  Its  probable  <ltvto,  401  note. 

Sorgii,  aroli  of  the,  i,  H48. 

SB.  Sergius  and  Baochue,  domical  church 
of,  Constantinople  i,  488.  Plan  and 
section,  489.  Capital,  ibid. 

Seven  churches,  a  favourite  number,  ii, 
446. 

Seven  Spheres,  temple  tk-dioated  to  the, 
j,  161. 

Setrllo,  ii,  479.  Cathedral.  489-492. 
Churches,  498.  The  Gimlda,  550, 
View,  550.  The  Aloaaar,  551. 

Shah  Abb***,  ftfwtdan  or  mosque  and 
bazaar  of,  ii,  575. 

Shepherd  King*'  invasion  of  Egypt,  i, 
90.  Period  of  their  rule,  98;  W 
ticulara  regarding  them,  116. 

Suites,  sect  of,  ii,  578. 

Sicily,  Doric  temples  in,  1;  254.    Ele- 
£0ioi&g  its  medieval  arohi* 
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tecture,  i,  503.  Points  of  interest  in 
ltd  architectural  history,  ii,  22  Its 
Saracenic  and  Norman  epochs,  28 
Style  peculiar  to  each  of  its  divisions, 
24  Churches  and  Palaces,  24—31 
The  pointed  aich,  for  whut  puipo^e 
used,  30,  31  See  555  note  See  also 
Monreale,  Palermo 

Siebenburgen,  Gothic  architecture  in,  i, 
410  11,  210 

Siena,  i,  579  619  Cathedral:  614 
Plan,  i,  614  Facade,  615.  Town- 
Hall,  ii,  10 

Silsihs,  caves  at,  i,  131. 

Sillustani,  Peru,  tombs  at,  U7  603 

Sinan,  Bultan  Suleiman's  architect,  n, 
564  566 

Sinzig,  church  at,  u,  237,  238  266. 

Sion,  cathedral  tower  of,  ii,  219 

Sion  Church,  Cologne,  11,  238  262. 

Sites  of  English  cathedrals,  n,  387,  388. 

Skelligs,  beehive  huts,  ii,  446  note 

Smyma,  gulf  of,  tumuli  of  Tantaluis  i, 
230 

Socbt  Church,  transitional  feature  shown 
in,  11,  231. 

Soignies,  church  of  Si  Vincent  at,  11, 189, 

Soisaons  Cathedral,  ii,  148  Burned 
church  of  St.  John,  176 

Solomon's  Palace,  time  occupied  in 
building,  i,  219  Diagram  plan,  220. 
Houso  of  the  cedaiu  of  Lebanon,  221. 
Materials,  ornamentation,  &c.,  ibid. 

Soumites,  sect  of;  ii,  573,  574 

Sia.  Sophia,  see  Constantinople. 

Sorrento,  cloisters  at,  i,  605. 

Soueidek,  five-aisled  Byzantine  church 
at,  i,  422. 

SouiJlac,  cupola  church  at,  ii,  67. 

Souyigny,  ribbed  vaulting  at,  11, 170 
,  Spain,  11, 419.  Early  ages  of  its  archi- 
tect ure,3BflT  Styles  succossivoly  intro- 
duced ;  ethnological  considerations  ; 
Gothic  epoch,  462, 463  French  and 
Gorman  influences,  463.  Examples: 
Bound-arched  Gothic,  464.  Early 
Spanish  Gothic,  468.  Middle  pointed 
style,  478  Lato  Spanish  Gothic,  402 
—497  Moresco  style,  497  Civil 
architect  ure.  Monastic  and  municipal 
buildings,  502.  -Castles,  505.  Sara- 
cenic architecture,  542  Examples: 
Mosque  at  Cordoba,  543,  548.  Palace 
of  Zahrn,  547,  548.  Buildings  at 
Toledo,  548  Giralda  and  Alcazar, 
Seville,  550,  551  The  Alhambra, 
551—554.  Absence  of  tombs,  555. 

Spalato,  palacu  at,  i,  314.  See  Dio- 
cletian. 

Sparta,  i,  242  251. 

Specs  Artemidos,  Beni  Hasan,  grotto  of, 
i,  131. 

Sphinx,  the,  i,  107.  Temple  near,  107, 
108. 

Spiegcnthal,  Herr,  tumuli  explored  by, 
i.  280.  His  notion  regarding  them, 


Spires,  early  examples  of,  11,  87.  St. 
Stephen's,  Caen,  112  Ghartres,  138. 
175, 196  St  Pierre,  Caen,  and  other 
French  examples,  175—177.  Spire- 
giO'Ath  in  Germany,  231  Salisbury, 
380  Great  Leighs,  Essex,  398.  &<•<< 
Belfries.  Toweis 

Spires,  Cathedral,  i  24,  n,  112  226. 
Effects  of  fire,  war,  and  restorations, 
226  Dimensions,  arrangements,  de- 
tails, &c ,  229 

Stability  in  architecture,  principle  and 
illustrative  instances  of,  i,  17 

Staircases  at  Persepohs,  i,  200,  201 

Steinbacb,  Erwin  von,  designs  errone- 
ously asoubed  to,  n,  278 

Stemfurt,  Westphalia,  chapel  at,  ii,  241 
note 

8  Stefano  Botondo,  Borne,  circular 
church,  i,  545 

S  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  see 
"Westminster,  St  Stephen's 

S  Stephen's,  Oaon,  11,  111,  see  Caen. 

S  Stephen's,  Vienna,  see  Vienna 

Stliambas  of  the  Buddhists,  i,  578. 

Stirling  Castle,  u,  440 

Stokes  (Prof,),  Celtic  churches  of  Ire- 
land, 11,  446  note. 

Stonehonge,  i,  14;  ii,  337. 

Stone-roofed  churches,  i,  428 — 431 

Strasburg  Cathedral  bpire,  u,  138  195, 
196.  Blunder  of  construction,  266. 
Plan  and  details,  276.  Went  front, 
277  Erwin  von  Stoiubach's  share  in 
at,  278.  Date  of  tho  spire,  defects,  &c., 
279 

Strawberry  Hill,  result  on  English  archi- 
tecture of  the  erection  of,  ii,  335. 

Strognas,  Sweden,  church  at,  u,  315. 

Street's  '  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,' 
obligations  of  tho  Author  to,  u,  463 
note  Westminster  Abbey,  354  note, 

Sublimity  and  elegance  discriminated,  i, 
26 

Sufis,  dynasty  of  the,  their  buildings,  ii, 
575 

Sugar,  Abbd,  opportune  advent  of,  ii, 
121  Abbey  built  by  him,  122.  His 
youth,  153, 

Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  mosques  of. 
The  Suleimame,  ii,  559—562  The 
Prince's,  563. 

Sultanieh,  tomb  of  Mahomet  Khodaben- 
dah  at,  11, 573  Plan,  section  aud  view, 
574,  575. 

Sun-worshippers,  bas-relief  from  a  temple 
of  the,  i,  141.  Fate  of  their  monu- 
ments, 147. 

Susa,  i,  209.  Frieze  of  Arches  at,  210. 
Tomb  of  Daniel,  ii,  549. 

Susa  (Piedmont),  triumphal  arch  at, 
i,347, 

Sutnum,  Etruscan  amphitheatre  at,  i, 
293.  837  and  note. 

Sweden,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  318— 
33 1.  Round  churches,  816 

Switzerland^  ancient  monastery  at  SJ. 
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Jlin,ii,  213 — 216.    Othor  example's, 

.  243—24=6 

rose,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  255.   K<w  n, 

H  Byzantine  examples  in,  and  Aaia 
.nor,  i,  422—428. 

8SEZ,  mosque  at,  iif  571.    Its  Byzau- 
le  features,  572.    View,  573. 
tha,  stone-roofed  church  at,  i,  420. 
Ian,  sections,  mode  of  construction, 
a,  429,  430 

;  Eiran,  Palace  of,  i,  407. 
*  Kf  sra,  Otesiphon,  buildoi  and  plan 
,f,  i,  898     Its  ftxeat  arch,  390. 
kt-i-Bo»tan,  view  of,  i,  408 
kt-i-Gero,  Sassanian  arcb,  i,  40G  4(>8. 
Jars,  or  ancient  Vorsutn  prayer  plat- 
forms, i,  203. 

Javera,  old  temple  at,  iT  314. 
unbos,  or  Peruvian  caravanserai,  ii, 
606. 

anoarville,  fortifications  at,  ii,  185. 
antalais,  tumuli  at,  i,  230. 
torazona,  Arngon,  pierced  stone  window- 
tracery  at,  h,  503. 

'arragona,  Boman  aqueduct  at,  i,  380. 
Ele\ation»  ibid  Cathedral  Dome  and 
Pendentives,  u,  476,  477, 

Tarsus,  i,  229. 

Tartars,  Moscow  destroyed  by  tho,  i,  492 
Their  architectural  forms,  491*.  Tartar 
mosque  and  tomb  at  Tabreez,  u,  571 — 
573 

Taylor,  consul,  Cufio  inscriptions  copied 
by,  i,393fwte. 

Tchekerman,  Crimea,  excavated  church 
at,  i,  482 

Tchernigow  Cathedral)  its  domes  and 
apses,  i,  488. 

Tecnmc  arts,  scope  and  object  of,  i,  4 — 
10, 

Tegea,  Arcadia,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  256. 

Teheran,  throne  room  m  palace  at,  h, 
579. 

Tehuantepeo,  pyramid  of  Oajaca  at,  ii, 
590. 

Telamoties,  example  of,  i,  269. 

Tel-el-Amarna,  bas-relief  at,  i,  142. 
Grotto^,  147. 

Templaw'  church  at  BrindisL  i.  599. 

Temples.  $»  Assyrians.  Buddha,  Chal- 
dean. Etruscan.  Greeks.  Jerusalem. 
Book-cut  temples,  Boman.  Thebes. 

Teocallis,  or  temples,  of  Mexico,  ii.  589, 
Examples,  590  594* 

Teos,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  nt,  L  256, 

TeotiKuaoan,  Mexico,  pyramid-temples 
at,ii,590. 

Tewkesbury,  11,849,  411. 

Texw,]M:,^seawhe8oflit417.  Obliga- 
tions of  tiie  Author  to  him,  486  note 

TeacucQ,  ]Jfexicovpymmid  «t,  ii,  590. 

Thaun,  Alsace,  spire  at,  ii,  27ti, 

Theatres  of  the  Greeks,  £  280.  Of  the 
Bomans,'S34-m< 

Theban  dynastiea  in 


and  tomlw  ofthct  Hint  kin^lom,  i.  110 
—  Ill)  Kings  of  the  #ioat  Tliobau 
p<»ri(Hl,  118 

Thohf'H,  tlto  "lnm<lr<'<l-pylom)(l  city"  of, 
i,  111)  Uiffon'iiwH  l'<il.wo«'ii  lU  ttrrln- 
torttiK^  and  that  of  MmnphiH,  'Ibid. 
Conipurjitivo  ooinph'tcnoHH  (if  ito  rc- 
maii)K,i/^W  NtinitxT  and  grumlmir  of 
ita  U-niplcH,  120.  IMun  nttd  dotiulH  of 
tlio  HamrHomn,  120,  121  rrho  IV 
Inco-tciuplo  of  Kurnno,  I!H  luiparnllol^ti 
magnitude,  &o.,  Ili2—  12<>.  Tomploof 
Luxor,  ifc«  irregularity  <»(  plnn,  &<s,,  125. 
Th»  Mcnmotuum,  120.  'IVnutlo  of 
McKlitMit-llalni,  125.  South  Tctmplo 
of  Kiunao,  iiH  boanty,  &c.t  !4xJ7. 
Tcmpl(»H  at  TatiiH,  HrdJnKa,  find. 
AliyilUH,  &K,  128,  120,  Itook-ctit 
totnlm  and  tcmptati,  l.'U. 

TlioofUnio  ("I)i<}trlch  of  Brnw")  ionib 
of  (church  of  Ktju  Muriiv  Itotutida),  i, 
20(5  m;^.  554.  PluMmZ.  Ita  peculiar 
roof,  ildd.  Church  built  by  him,  528. 
His  palace,  550  His  love  for,  and 
adormtwnt  of  Vumna,  fl(SO. 

ThoodosiuH,  t<>mpl()  <v>nvortod  into  a 
Christian  <»huroh  by,  ii,  ft&'i. 

Thootokos,  Byzantine  olum  h  Conntanti- 
nople,  its  value  m  an  oxnmplo  of  tho 
stylo,  i,  457,  458. 

Thoron,  tomplo  foumlod  by,  f,  255. 

ThoHOUH,  Temple  of,  i,  10.  It«  date  and 
roal  titlo,  25;), 

Tht'SSiilians,  irruption  into  (Jrooco  of  tho, 
3,  251. 

Thessalonioa,  Byztuitino  aim  relics,  i, 
420—421.  Bound  churches,  4^5,  480* 
Noo-Byzantino,  458—459.  Church  of 
St.  Gfjorge  ot,  plan,  48/5,  Motion, 
430.  View,  <WtL  flukl  Djuuia,  420. 
St,  Domotrius,  421-422. 

Thierry  of  Alsaoo,  memorial  ohapul  built 
by,  4  192, 

Thoricus,  IVlasgio  gateway  at,  i,  245. 

Thorsagor.  round  church  at,  ii,  829.  Boo* 
tion  and  plan,  828*  Dimension*,  Ac,, 
829. 

Thothmos  I.,  Imll  built  by,  i,  122. 

Thothmos  III.,  palaco  built  by,  i,  123. 
Section,  12B. 

Tia  Huanaou,  Peru,  u  Seats  of  tho 
Judges  "  (Cyclopean  mint)  at,  iL  001. 

Tielath-Pileser,  i,  169.  Palaoo  built  by 
him,  185.  J 

Timahoe,  round  tower  at,  i3,  452. 

Timour  the  Lame,  ii,  581. 

Tintern  Abbey,  a  Gorman  counterpart  of. 


Tirhakflh,  temples  of,  i,  147* 

Titus,  baths  of,  i.  848,  882.  884.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  848. 

Tivoli,  Boman  temple  at,  i,  822. 

Toledo,  ii,  46.H.  482.  490.  Be-conquered 
by  the  Christians,  468.  Cathedral: 
P!KB,  479,  Choir,  480.  482.  Interior, 
480.  Churches  :  Gpthio  :  San  Juan  de 
Moresco: 
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la  Blanco,  495, 496. 548,  549  Nuestro 
Scnoia,  or  El  Tinnsitu,  496,  497  549 
Apso  of  San  Baitolomeo,  497  St 
Koman,  499  St  Thome,  500  Saia- 
conic .  St  Gusto  de  la  Luz,  548 

Toltecs  oi  Mexico,  n,  583  Prosj  enty 
und  adveisity,  584,  585. 

fc5  Toinaso  in  Limino,  i,  57<>,  577  Plan 
section,  and  particulars,  57(5 

Tombs.  Bem-Husiin,  i,  114  Of  Cyrus, 
196—198  Darius,  '20  Jt  Alyolts, 
230  Lycian  examples,  1 33 — 237.  Am- 
rith,  239.  Pelabgic,  243  Mausok  um, 
Huhcarnafasus,  282  Cniclub,  284  Cv- 
rene,  285 — 287.  Etruscan  tombs  and 
tumuli,  294—300.  Roman,  354—359. 
Petra,  3G3— 3(>8  Jerusalem,  W8— 
370  Mylassa,  871  Bng«a,  372 
Armenian,  475,  476  Ravcimu,  553, 
554  Sta  Costanza,  Homo,  544, 
Italian,  601.  Toulouso,  n,  180 
English  examples,  405  408—411 
Persian,  568, 5fa9  573—575  Peruvian, 
603  606.  See  Pyramids 

Tongres,  Notre  Damo  de,  n,  194 

Tooloon,  mosque  of     See  Ibn  Tooloon. 

Torcollo,  Bomanosqne  basilica  at,  x  538 
Its  aptio :  Church  of  Sta.  Fowsa,  539 

Toro,  collegiate  church  at,  n,  473 

Torre  doi  Sohiavi,  i,  357  544 

Tortoom,  lah  Khan  church  at,  i,  478, 
479 

Toscauolla,  exceptional  atylo  of  the 
churches  at,  i,  572  Examples,  573 — 
574. 

Tossia  family,  sepulchre  of  the,  i,  357. 

Toul  Cathedral,  n,  148 

Toulouse,  church  of  Iho  Coidohors  at,  ii, 
70,  Suitability  of  its  plan  ibr  a  Pro- 
testant chuioli,  71.  The  ontliodral, 
ibid.  Church  of  Rt.  Somm  or  St  Sutur- 
nin,  its  plan  and intoiior  arrangements, 
72.  View,  exterior  details,  <feo,  77, 
91.  Tomb  of  St.  Pierre,  80.  8w 
367.  380.  486. 

Tour  Magncs,  Nimea,  i,  362.  555 

Tourmanin,  Byzantine  church  at,  i, 
427. 

Tournay  Cathedral,  ii,  190  Dimensions, 
plan,  and  section,  191,  192.  Belfry, 
199. 

Tournus,  ii,  95.  Abbey  church,  97 
Vaults  and  aiobes,  97 

Tours,  church  of  St  Martin  at :  Plan,  ii, 
74*  Arrang<monts  originally  and  as 
rebuilt,  74.  Cathedral,  148. 

Towers  •  Of  the  Winds,  i,  257,  267.  279. 
Russian,  496-498  Italian,  577— fi81, 
608—605;  ii,  2—8.  I'uwsalicon,  59. 
Of  London,  111.  Norman,  112.  Their 
original  purpose,  175,  English  church- 
towers,  u,  341  383.  895  Jorpoint, 
Ireland,  557  Moresco  church- 
towers,  .Spain,  499,  500.  See  Belfries 
Minarets. 

Town-halls,  see  Civic  and  Municipal 
buildings. 


Towton,  battle-field,  epoch  in  art  marked 


by,  n,  339 
rabala, 


Trabala,  Lycia,  Byzantine  church  at,  i, 
455  471 

Tmcery,  see  Windows 

Trajan,  basilica  of,  i,  327  —  329.  His 
baths,  343  Triumphal  arches  .  Bene- 
ventum,  347.  Alcantara,  352  Hia 
column,  353  His  bridges,  387  see 
i,577 

Tram  Cathedral,  bronze  doors  of,  599. 

Trau  (Dalmutia)  Cathedral,  i,  589 

Treasuries,  ancient  tombs  so  called:  Of 
Atrous,  i,  243  Of  Pharaoh,  364,  365. 

Trebizond,  i,  229 

Tree-worshippers,  i,  481  note 

Ti  eves,  basilica  at,  i,  332.  Views  of  same, 
333  Porta  Nigra,  350.  Monument 
at  Igel,  362.  Original  cathedral  and 
its  successor,  11,  222  266  Plans  of 
the  two,  223  Western  and  eastern 
apses,  &c,  224.  Liebfrauen  church, 
292 

Tnfonum  in  French  cathedrals,  ii,  168 

Trititiom,  Dr  ,  discovery  of  the  Urn  Rasas 
Tower,  11,  451  note 

Triumphal  archeti,  Koman,  i,  347—352. 
Objoctional  features  in  them,  352. 

Troitzka,  near  Moscow,  monastery  at, 
491  Its  doorway,  493. 

Troja  Cathedral,  i,  589  Facade,  591 
Its  broii  zo  doors,  599. 

Trondhjem,  Norway,  cathedral  and 
church  of  St  Clement  at,  ii,  316.  Plun, 
View,  &c,  n,  317,  818,  420 

Tioy,  i,  229  Tumuli  or  mounds  on  the 
Plain,  231.  249,  Consequence  of  the 
groat  war,  251  291. 

Troyes  Cathedral,  arrangement  and  plan, 
n,147,148.  West  front,,  149.  Church 
of  St.  Urban,  155.  KB  perfection,  156. 
Rood-screen  of  the  Madeleine,  81  181. 

Trunch  Church,  Norfolk,  roof  of,  ii,  400. 

Tudor  stylo,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  839.  Tho 
three  royal  chapels,  339.  393-397. 
See  420. 

Tumuli  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  282.  Attempts 
to  discriminate  their  epochs,  238. 
Etruscan  examples,  294—301. 

Tunis,  Mosque  of  Kerounn,  ii,  538.  Plan, 
5S8  Entrance  in  court,  539.  Mina- 
ret, 540,  541 

Turanian  races,  age  typiBed  by  the,  i, 
55.  Chief  feature  in  their  history,  57. 
Ancient  and  modern  types,  57,  58 
Character  of  their  deities  and  religious 
worship,  58,  59  Government,  59. 
Morals,  60.  Limited  nature  of  their 
literature,  66.  Excellence  attained  by 
them  in  the  Arts,  61—  63.  Only  science 
cultivated  by  them,  68.  Their  pro- 
ficiency as  builders  and  irrigators,  68 
Points  of  comparison  or  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  other  races,  68—70. 
75  SI.  289.  291.  Their  reverence  for 
the  dead,  191,  296. 

Turin,  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at,  i,  556. 
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Turkestan,  ii,  581. 

Turkey,  its  architecture  and  its  people 

See  Constantinople.    Mahomedamsm 
Tuscany,  wchitecture  of,  i,  586. 
Tusoulum,  Etruscan  arch  at,  i,  301 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  non-existence  of  remains 

of,  1,219;  u,462. 
Tzarkoe-Selo,  wooden   church  near,  i, 

490. 

ULM  Cathedral,  its  ments  and  defects,  n, 
280.  The  "Sacraments  Haualoin," 
293 

Ulpian,  or  Trajan's  basilica,  i,  827. 

Urn  Rasas  Tower,  ii,  451  note 

Uniformity  in  architecture,  i,  39.  Prin- 
ciple followed  by  the  Greeks,  40 

Upsala,  cathedral  at,  ii,  313  Its  French 
designer,  814  and  note. 

UraeB,  Norway,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
332.  View,  333 

Usunlar,  Armenia,  Byzantine  church  at, 
1,469 

Utrecht,  church  of,  ii,  207. 

Uzmal,  Central  America,  Gasoa  de  las 
Monjas  at,  ii,  596  Plan,  597.  Ono  of 
its  chambers,  598. 

VAISON,  pointed  arches  at,  u,  30.  4C 
Churches,  53 

Valence,  Aymer  de,  tomb  of,  ii,  409, 

Valence,  church  at,  11, 58. 

Valencia  Cathedral,  ii,  488.    Its  cimbori", 
490.     Doorway  from  the  Ablala,  501 
The  Oas*  Lonja,  504. 

Valentia,  Lord,  measurement  of  obelisk 
of  Axum  by,  i,  150* 

Vardzie,  excavations  at,  i,  483. 

Varro's  description  of  Poasenna's  tomb, 
i,298. 

Varzahan,  Byzantine  tomb  at,  i,  476. 

Vaults  m  Egyptian  work,  i,  113.  In 
Assyrian  palaces,  176,  note,  215,  216, 
217.  In  Pelasgio  work,  243,  244.  In 
Boman  work,  806.  807.  317,  318.  821. 
831,  332.  345,  346  357—360.  At 
Al  Hadhr,  391.  395.  Serbistan,  896. 
Firouzabad,397.  Tak  Keara,  898,  399. 
Maehita,  401.  Rabboth-Awmon, 
Imumzade,  Tag  Eiran,  407.  Byzan- 
tine, 430,  431.  434—444.  449,  450. 
454-456  461.  465.  468.  470.  473.  491. 
Romanesque,  532.  540  547.  550.  554. 
Lombard,  559— 566.575— 577.  Byzan- 
tine-Bomanesqne,  596,  600  Pointed 
Italian,  610.  619.  621.  8ebenico,  634. 
Palestine,  ii,  86,  87.  France,  45—50. 
64—73.  83.  Issoire,  90.  Tournua, 
97.  Oluuy,99.  Vezelay,  101.  Stone 
vault  in  France  first  attempted,  107. 
Mbntier-en-Der,  107,108.  Intersecting 
vaulting,  111.  118—116.  St.  Denw, 
122  note.  Bibbed  witting,  128, 
French  system,  16^—170.  Germany : 
Spires,  229.  St,  Gferwm,  264.  Cologne 
Cathedral,  271  Baittenberg,  m. 
Qothjand,  823—^25  Ik^lish 


and  GXttmploB,  355—  3(57.  Uhaptcr- 
housoa,  5WS)—  302.  OlmpclH,  Mi  — 
897  Scotland,  420,  4427.  4:J2—  4!J5. 
437  Inaaiul,  448  hpiun,  •!(«>  470, 
477  -1H4  187  481)  Povoity  o(  Hftm(>, 
492  Cairo,  .r>.'i2  Ootititiintinoplo, 
500  Poi'Mn,  508.  Origin  oC  Htalaotito 
vault,  570  note  574 

Venice-  St  MaikX  iv  fKKV-ffitti  Plan, 
531.  OajJital,  532  DmumHious  ami 
particuUuH,  'ibid  Viow,  ftW.  ItH 
tower  or  campanilo,  579,  581, 
Ohurclioa;  JSau  Oiovanni  o  Paolo, 
and  tho  Fian,  <!&5,  Han  <Uor^i<», 
574  note.  Civil  and  domestic  oxam  pi  PH, 
11,  15.  Tho  Dogo'a  j^laco,  (UUIHO  mid 
extent  ot  its  oluinm  to  mlimrutxni,  itn 
actual  doiiicriiH,  Ao,  1(N  1H,  rrho 
Oa  d'0rt>,  and  tho  Fowonri  and  I'lHani 
palacOH,  18,  Ii).  l'i<'tun^qu(»  }»artn  of 
tho  I  mild  in  g  a  :  unglf  window  ;  INmtn 
del  PanidiHO,  20,  21  ,  1  'mzza,  D75  nota. 
See,  i,  W>.  500,  501  ;  Ii,  «2, 

VomiH  and  Bonus  toinplo  dodioatod  by 
Hadrian  to,  i,  318.  32:1. 

Vorcclh,  church  of  Hfc.  Amlrcta  at,  flmfe 
oxampl<t  of  the  pointful  atylo  In  Italy, 
i,  f)72.  610—029. 

Voronu,  Koniau  atnphithoutro  at,  J,  $U 
KoBulte  of  Tlio<K}ormyH  liking  for  tlio 
city,  i,  5<>i>  Qitliudral  *{m\  A70. 
GhurolioB:  Htm  ^onoius  570.  I  in  ia- 
oad(s  571.  Itw  tower,  581.  Hta.  Aua- 
BtAtiia,  012.  Towor  or  OfunpuuiUi, 
(Soaligon),  ii,  5,  7-  Tomb*  <>f  tho 
btaithgora,  iif  2.  Wlndown,  15.  &*« 
i,  fiOO,  5CO,  699.  «07, 

Vospa«ian,  tomple  built  by,  !,  JUT    Ills 
J 


,. 
Vozolay,  ii,  05.    Navo  and  narthux,  101. 

Vaults  and  roof,  106, 
Via&den,  Luxomborg,  chapol  of,  ii,  2*11 

note. 

Viboig  (DonmarkX  cathedral,  H,  821, 
Vxoonza,  town-hall  of,  ii,  10. 
Victory,  columns  of>  i,  «52,  855* 
Victory,  WinglosH,  SM  Nik^  Aptotou, 
Vienna,  St.  Stophonf»  OftthvOml  at,  Ii, 

280.    Dimensions,  280.    Its  buautic*  ; 

eleganco  of  its  spiro.  282,    Viow,  281. 

Failure  of  the  Turkish  «ioge  of  tUo 

city,  ii,  55fc\ 
Vien»<v  cathedral  of,  i!,  58.  102.    Church 

of  St  Andri  le  Bas,  59.  60.    Peculiar 

decoration  of  the  ohurou  of  St  G^n(J- 

reuK,  107, 
Villeua,  Spain,  twisted  columu*  In  tho 

church  ut,  il,  498,  505. 
Villera,  abbey  church  of,  curious  win- 

dow, il,  193,  194s 
Vincermes,  keep  ofc  ii,  185, 
S.  VSixoenzo  alle  Tre  Pontane,  bmsiHcan 

cliurctL  Borne,  date  oft  i,  51«.     lt« 

characWteticfc    526,     Section    and 

Blwtion»^rt.    French  otmnterpurts, 

u,  106,  107* 
le  Due,  «M 
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Vugms  of  the  Sun,  Peru,  house  of  the, 
i,  601  View,  605 

S  Vitale,  octagonal  olmicli,  Ravtoina,  i, 
505.  548,  u,  38  Plan  and  Bfction, 
i,  518  Capitals,  549,  550  Oopud 
by  Chailcinagiie,  n,  248 

S  Vito,  Roman  bcpulthro  at,  i.  357 
Section,  357 

Vitruviutj,  tuinpliB  mentionc'd  or  de- 
scribed by,  i,  274  201,  292  Basilica 
built  by  him,  834  Mode  of  decora- 
tion loprobated  by  him,  384 

Vladimir,  cathedral  and  chinches  built 
by,  i,  480,  488  The  city  to  named, 
480 

Vogues  Comto  Molchioi  dc,  on  churches 
mWynaand  Palestine,  i,41G  422—427 
420  433.  487.  450;  n,  30  note  37. 
Domestic  lux'hitectwe,  i,  417—448 

Vuioi,  Oooumolla  tumulus  at,  i,  298. 
200. 

Vyso,  Colonel  Howard,  Egyptian  re- 
searches of,  i,  07  102. 

WADY  BX-OOATIB,  true  chaiacter  of  the 
ruins  at,  i,  140 

WuloB,  castlea  of,  n,  413 

Wahd,  Caliph,  moaquos  built  by,  u,  523 

Walla.  Assyrian,  i,  100  173  Polasgmn, 
210  Pwuvian,  u,  587,  588 

Waljjplo,  Horace,  impulse  given  to  tlio 
revival  oi1  tho  Gothic  ulylo  by,  u,  335 

Wulpolo  fit  Potor'ti,  Koi  folk,  ftfl  a  type 
of  au  English  parish  church,  n,  401 

Walsmgham,  Alan  of,  examples  of  tho 
architectural  genius  of,  ii,  350.  396 

Wttluinghain,  Now,  NoifolU,  roof  of  male 
at,  n,  400. 

Wttlthum  OIOM  li,  412 

8,  Wandrillo,  Noiuwndy,  triapsal  oratory 
at,ii,  110. 

Wartlmrg,  palaoo  or  castle  on  the.  u, 
257,  258 

Warwick  Onstlo,  U,  413. 

Waterloo  Bridge),  i,  48, 

Wechselburg,  nxxl-scroon  at,ii,  288,  230 

Wolltt  Cathedral,  ii,  273  A  Korwcffiau 
rosembltmo(\  318.  Its  towers,  385. 
Bite,  888.  Olmpter-houao,  301.  303 
Sculptures  of  the  facade,  402. 
Measurements,  417.  See  800. 

West,  bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  of,  ii,  408. 

Wosterks,  Sweden,  chnreh  at,  n,  815 

^Gttininstor  Abbey .  French  nrul  English 
olomontrt  in  its  tletugn,  ii,  \\\^.  353. 
Apso,  840*  853.  Plan,  854.  Bavs  of 
nave,  370.  Painted  glass,  874  Mea- 
surements, 417  See  37  L  481  note, 
Ohapter-lMM,  801.  Tombs:  Be  Va- 
lencc,4()9.  E«l  ward  III.,  409.  Chapel 
0///«nryrj/.,353.  AiBle,864  I'eou- 
liarlty  of  design,  807.  A  Spanish 
counterpart,  SM  4U4. 

Westminster  Bridge,  i,  48, 

Westminster  Hall,  roof  of,  ii,  856.  895. 
Dimensions,  plan,  and  section, 


Westminster,  St  Stephen's  chapel,  ii, 
338  Roof,  356  399.  Internal  eleva- 
tion, 804  Itb  destmction  unwise,  394 
nute  Plan,  395  Date,  395  note. 

Wti&tphaliau  churches,  architecture,  u, 
230 

Westropp,  Mr  Hodder,  suggestions  by, 
n,  208  note.  450 

White  Convent  near  Siout,  i,  510.  Plan, 
511 

Wilkinson's  '  Ancient  Architecture  and 
Geology  of  Ireland,1  ii,  444  note. 

William  the  Conqueror,  memorial  church 
built  by,  n,  111  His  tomb,  118 

William  I  of  Sicily,  building  ejected  by, 
u,24 

Willis,  PiofesBoi,  Holy  Sepulchre,  u, 
3,'J  notes,  344  note 

Wmchc'sLei  Cuthedral,],  18,  ii,  349.  Plan, 
350.  Pur  arches,  3(58  Tranafoima- 
tion  of  nave,  360  Window  tracery, 
370  Western  entrance,  885.  Anoma- 
lies of  style,  387.  Site,  388  Clmpter- 
houho,  300.  Altar  screen,  405  Bishop 
Gardiner's  tomb,  408.  Measurements, 
417 

Winchester  School,  11,  414. 

Windows  and  window  traceiy,  11,  123. 
Byzantine,  i,  448  472  Italian,  i,  507. 
ii,  14, 15  19  Painted  glass,  124, 125. 
Examples  from  French  cathedrals, 
103— 167.  Villcrs,  193  Cologne, 
262.  English  examples,  342  361 
3fi5  300  871.  379.  Scotland,  419. 
427  420.  433.  441  Irish  louud  towers, 
455  Spanish,  508.  Snraccmc,  529. 

Winds,  Tower  of  the,  i,  257  267  Di- 
mensions and  description,  279 

Windsoi  Castle,  u,  418  St.  George's 
ol  apel .  Vaulting,  862,  3o4.  Feature 
in  the  loof,  864.  Its  merits  as  a  whole, 
307. 

Wiaby,  Gothland,  early  prosperity  of, 
11,  821  Helge— Andes  and  other 
churches,  322—824 

Wolsoy's  choir  at  Oxford,  ii,  866.  Hump- 
ton  Oouit,  415 

Woman's  position  among  the  various 
races  Turanians,  i,  60  Semites,  ibid. 
Celts,  72.  Aryans,  79- 

Wood,  Mr.,  explorations  of,  i,  277, 
278. 

Wooden  Ohuiches  of  Norway,  h,  332— 
334.  Of  EusBia,  i,490. 

Wooden  types  copied  in  stone,  i,  106. 
284— 237^  Wooden  roofs  of  the 
Gothic  architects,  i,  547;  ii,  856 
Superiority  of  English  wooden  roofs, 
356.  English  churches,  399—401. 
Westminstoi  Hall,  414, 415.  Eltham, 
415  See  Roof*. 

Worcester  Outhedral,  chapter  honse  of, 
u,  390.  Measurements,  417. 

Worms  Cathedral,  ii,  226.  Plan  and  bay, 
227.  Side  elevation,  228.  Dates,  de- 
tails, &c,  227. 

Wurka,  the  Bowariyeb  (early  Chaldean 
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WYKEHAM. 
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temple)  at,  i,  158.  165.    The  Wuswus 
nun,  165-167.  398. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  architectural 
works  of,  ii,  349. 309.  378.  414. 

&ANTBN,  great  church  at,  ii,  287.    Plan, 

287. 
Xeres,  church  of  San  Miguel  at,  ii, 

494. 

Xerxes,  palace  of,  i,  205—208 
Xochicalco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  590, 

YABOSLAP  of  Russia,  architectural  works 
of,  i,  486. 

Yezidi  house,  interior  of  a,  i.  182. 

York  Cathedral,  i,  24;  h,  852*  Periods 
and  styles,  355  Tho  Five  Siatora' 
window,  372.  Chapter-house  window, 
377.  Lady  chapel,  887  Chapter- 
house, 392,  393  Meaauiemont,  417. 

Yorkshire,  remains  of  abbeys  in,  n,  348, 

Yousouf,  memorial  tower  built  by,  ii, 
551. 

Ypres,  church  of  Si  Martin  at,  ii,  104 


Cloth  hall,  200—202.  204.    Bouohorio, 

204. 

Yrieix,  Gothic  houflo  at,  ii,  183. 
Yucatan,  ruoa  inhabiting  11,  580.    Itiult- 

ness  of  the  rotfion   in  architectural 

remains,  503.    Examples,  5i)4. 

ZAGKOS,  Mount,  Talcht-i-Ohoro  ahrino  on, 

Zahra,  palace  of,  11,  547,  «r>48 

Zamorii,  Spain,  cathodral  of,  ii,  471—473. 

Zara,  Dalinatio,  cathedral  of:  lUun,  i, 

688,     View,  590      Ohurch  of  Han 

Donato,  602,  (>(N ;  ii.  35. 
Zawyot-ol-Mayyitttr,  loiua  pior,  i,  U5. 
Zayi,  Ywcatjin,  palace  at,  ii,  5UO.    IsJlova- 

tion  and  plan,  596,  5<J7, 
Zocliariah,  uo-callud  tomb  of,  L  368. 
Zerbut,  Kioholai  Kircho  at,  ii,  291. 
Zoboido,  tomb  of,  it«  peculiar  plan  and 

form,  ii,  568. 
Zurich  MniBtor,  ii,  189.   V^w  and  Dan : 

Cliar  dotails,  243.     Oloistw,  259, 
r,  260. 
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VOLUME  I 

NOTE  1  (to  page  23). 

MoHt  modern  authorities,  with  thejpossiblo  exception  of  some  of  the  English, 
would  hardly  agree  with  the  views  here  expressed  in  regard  to  the  relative 
artiHtic  value  of  the  French  and  English  Gothic.  That  the  French  were  never 
able  to  construct  a  satisfactory  vault  is  a  statement  which  is  hardly  credible; 
indeed,  it  was  in  this  very  respect  that  they  excelled  their  compeers.  Com- 
pare Volume  II,  Appendix,  note  12. 

NOTE  2  (to  page  52). 

The  uncertain  character  of  ethnography  at  the  present  time  and  the  chang- 
ing results  of  ethnological  research  render  its  application  to  architecture  a 
Homowhat  hazardous  proceeding.  The  Author's  subdivision  of  the  human 
race  into  Turanian,  Semitic,  Celtic  and  Aryan  branches,  although  it  was  gen- 
erally current  some  fifty  years  ago,  no  longer  finds  acceptance  in  scientific 
circles  It  in  now  generally  conceded  that  there  was  no  such  universal  race 
an  tho  Turanian,  which,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  occupied  Europe,  Asia, 
and  pOBBibly  America  before  the  advent  of  other  races.  On  the  contrary,  the 
original  inhabitants  wore  essentially  different  races,  varying  in  language, 
religion,  manners,  government  and  arts.  The  few  actual  points  of  resem- 
blance among  them  wliich  may  be  discovered  are,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
mon to  earlier  civilizations.  The  generalizations  in  regard  to  the  other  great 
branches  of  tho  human  family  mentioned  in  the  text  are,  for  the  most  part, 
no  longer  accepted.  Take  for  instance  the  hypothesis  that  the  Aryan  races 
wore  anti-artistic.  "Wherever  the  Aryans  appear  art  flies  before  them." 
Since  it  its  now  generally  conceded  that  tho  Mycenaean  peoples  who  preceded 
the  Hellenes  in  Greece  were  of  a  stock  related  to  tho  latter  (and  not  Turar 
niantt,  as  tho  Author  supposes),  Greek  art  must  have  been  an  almost  pure 
Atyan  product.  Tho  truth  seems  to  be  that  art  is  even  more  dependent 
upon  climatic  and  resulting  economic  conditions  than  on  racial  Neither 
tho  far  North  nor  tho  torrid  South,  but  rather  the  temperate  zone  is  condu- 
cive to  itH  production.  The  application  of  broad  ethnographic  principles  to 
architecture  should  therefore  bo  postponed,  at  least  till  the  science  of  ethnol- 
ogy rests  upon  a  somewhat  surer  basis. 

Nora  3  (to  page  74). 

A  statement  like  the  present,  that  there  was  no  art  in  Europe  where  no 
Celtic  blood  existed,  shows  the  danger  of  the  wholesale  application  of  eth- 
nology to  art.  There  was  certainly  no  Celtic  blood  in  Greece,  which  in  the 
Author's  estimation  attained  the  most  perfect  development  of  art  the  world 
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has  yet  seen.  Neither  was  there  Celtic  blood  in  the  nations  which  produced 
and  developed  Byzantine  architecture  and  decoration  Likewise,  during  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance,  the  highest  artiwtic  development  in  Italy  took  place 
in  the  Tuscan  cities  rather  than  in  Gallia  Cinalpina,  when*  the  <  VI  tH  had  dwell. 
As  regards  the  cthmc  position  of  the  CeltH,  a  fullei  acquaintance  with  their 
language  and  civilization  has  definitely  eKtablwhcd  the  fact  tiiat.  thin  race 
was  the  vanguard  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  aH  it  in  now  generally 
called. 

NOTE  4  (to  page  90), 

Recent  researches  in  Egyptian  archeology  havo  overturned  the  older 
chronological  schemes.  That  of  our  Author  w  hawed  upon  the  narrative  of 
Manetho,  which  is  now  discredited.  This  narrativo  only  survives  in  epit- 
omies  by  Julius  Afncanus  and  by  KuHebitw,  an<l  in  certain  c\trnetN  in  the 
works  of  Josephus;  it  was  at  bent  based  upon  legendary  folk  tale**,  ^  More 
accurate  schemes  of  Egyptian  chronology  arc  bumd  upon  the  liht  of  Kingn  in 
the  royal  papyrus  at  Turin,  the  royal  tabletn,  and  other  hiHcriptioJw  upon 
monuments.  Manctho's  subdivision  into  dynaHticH  haw  been  retained  an 
embodying  a  convenient  series  of  groupH  Tho  nioHt  important  recent  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  is  Kduard  Meyer's  Atjypliwhc  Ghrtmolngi?;  Kbnitjlirli 
preussische  Akademie  der  WisMMchaften  (Berlin,  1004),  which  is  almnrtt  final. 
In  English  have  appeared,  among  other  reward  ICH,  thoHc  of  HreiiHted,  A  tide  tit 
Records  of  Egypt,  vols.  I-IV  (Chicago,  11)0/5),  and  If  Mary  of  %/^f  (New  York, 
1905).  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  fi\  tho  <latCH  of  the  hint  ory  of  Kgypt  5an 
architecture  more  accurately,  I  subjoin  a  few  dates  from  ItretiHted'M  ohro- 
nology,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from  Meyer'H, 

Egyptian  history  properly  begins  with  the  introduction  of  the  calendar  in 
4241  B.  o.  The  first  dynasty  began  with  tho  accession  of  Menen  in  !M(H)  ».  <% 
(according  to  Meyer,  3315).  The  fourth  dynasty  of  pyramid  builders  reigned 
from  2900,  in  which  year  Cheops  mounted  tho  throne*,  to  27/K).  The  first 
Theban  kingdom  (llth  and  12th  dynamics)  lasted  from  2HKM7HK,  Urn  rei«u 
of  Anemenhat  the  Third  being  astronomically  fi,\<»d  at  1H4D-180I  «.  <?*  (com- 
pare dates  given  in  the  text,  page  118),  The  New  Kingdom  lastod  from  1580- 
1090:  Thutmosis  III  reigned  1501-1447,  HamowoH  II 


5  (to  pago  1 10). 

These  sphinxes  were  ascribed  to  Apophia  bccauso  hi«  name  wan  cut  upon 
the  shoulder  of  each  A  closer  inspection  of  tho  inscription,  however,  reveals 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  some  monarch  of  the  first  Thobau  kingdom,  and 
that  Apophis  merely  usurped  them. 

NOTB  6  (to  page  118). 

The  title  Pharaoh,  Egyptian  JPer-o,  signifies  literally  tho  "Great  Ilouae," 
and  was  applied  to  all  tangs  of  Egypt.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for  Itn 
special  application  to  this  epoch,  which  is  usually  called  that  of  tho  New 
Kingdom  or  the  Empire  (Breasted). 

Nora  7  (to  page  118). 

Nahari^or  Nafcariaa,  the  "land  of  the  rivers,"  was  not  the  designation  of 
beyond,  merging  into  Asia  Minor, 
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NOTE  8  (to  page  119). 

Tliis  is  a  harsh  criticism  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Although 
this  i«  not  the  proper  place  for  lengthy  compansona,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
the  latter  compared  favorably  with  contomporaiy  religions  of  the  ancient  East. 
A  people  to  whom  the  hereafter  meant  so  much;  who  believed  in  the  judgment 
of  the  dead,  and  in  the  xeward  of  the  blessed  a  thousand  years  before  such 
doctrines  were  elsewhere  accepted — such  a  people  stood  upon  as  high  a  religious 
levol  as  Assyria  and  Western  Asia  in  general.  The  morals  inculcated  by  the 
generally  accepted  Osiris  myth  were  of  a  high  order,  and  throughout  the 
religious  development  of  Egypt  there  was  a  constant  progress  toward  sim- 
plicity and  monotheism. 

NOTE  9  (to  page  122). 

The  editor  can  find  no  further  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  cham- 
born  about  the  sanctuary,  in  the  rear  of  the  temples,  were  ever  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes  Aside  from  the  fact  that  their  arrangement  was  not  adaptable 
to  Much  purpoHGH,  they  were  far  too  small  and  dark  for  the  lesidential  needs 
of  tho  Egyptian  hierarchy  or  king.  They  were  probably  devoted  entirely 
to  ceremonial  purposes,  and  the  term  Palace-Temple  therefore  seems  in- 
appropriate, 

NOTE  10  (to  page  140). 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Ptolemaic  builders  transformed 
tho  upper  part  of  the  court,  or  the  facade  in  case  there  was  no  court,  into  a 
pronaoB  forming  an  additional  chamber.  The  hypostyle  hall  remained  as 
before* 

NOTE  11  (to  page  151). 

Tho  term  Chaldean,  which  the  author  applies  to  the  entire  Babylonian 
development,  applies  properly  to  Kaldu,  a  country  to  the  southeast  of  Baby- 
lonia proper,  bordering  on  the  Pornum  Gulf.  At  the  time  in  which  the  Baby- 
lonianH  oamo  in  contact  with  tho  JOWH,  the  dynasty  which  ruled  the  country 
was  Chaldean,  which  accounts  for  the  adoption  of  the  name  in  tho  Scriptures 
and  by  Hucccoding  writers.  It  is  more  properly  applied  to  this  later  period, 
that  of  tho  Noo-Babylonian  Empire.  A  more  correct  terminology  would 
consider  aH  Babylonian  all  tho  architecture  which  flourished  in  Babylonia 
from  c.  4800  «.  o.,  till  tho  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  538  B.  a  Assyrian 
architecture,  an  offshoot  of  the  Babylonian,  flourished  from  the  17th  to  the 
7th  century,  attaining  its  highest  development  in  the  9th  and  8th  centuries. 
The  Ntio-Babylonian  or  Chaldean  architecture  was  a  species  of  Renaissance 
of  tho  ancient  Babylonian  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors  in  the 
Oth  century.  The  ago  of  Sargon  may  be  termed  tho  golden,  that  of  Hammu- 
rabi tho  silver  era  of  Babylonian  art.  See  the  following  note  for  dates. 

NOTE  12  (to  page  157). 

Tho  following  dates  will  serve  to  rectify  those  given  in  the  text: 
Before  5000  B.  c.,  city  states  formed  in  Southern  Babylonia. 
8800,  Sargon,  King  of  Agade. 
3100,  Gudea,  Patesi  of  Shirpula. 
2297-2254,  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon- 
605-562,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great. 
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NOTE  13  (to  poses  243,  2<W. 

The  term  Pelasgic,  which  wan  applied  by  the  <Jreek«  fo  the  nlinrigiiml 
inhabitants  of  their  country,  is,  in  the  light  of  recent  rcHcnrchcM,  iniippnipri- 
ate  as  a  designation  for  the  art  of  Myceme  and  TiryiiH.  For  tli'm  civili/.iili<m 
of  the  Homeric  age  was  probably  pieecded  by  one  utill  more  ancient,  and 
the  architectural  development  which  the  Author  treat  «  under  thin  heading 
is  more  correctly  known  by  its  u«ual  designation,  Mycciui'iui  nit,  irom  the 
chief  seat  of  this  ancient  culture.  The  bcgiuningM  of  Hellenic  eivih/ittion  go 
back  to  a  more  ancient  period  than  the  halcyon  <layH  of  Myccnn*.  Keeent 
excavations,  especially  thoae  in  tho  inland  of  Crete,  have  nhown  that  the 
ancient  Greek  legend  of  the  ompiro  of  King  MIUOH  wiw  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  a  millennium  tho  dominion  of  Crete  extended  throughout 
the  western  Mediterranean,  and  that  Greece  waH  among  iin  trihutimen.  The 
beginnings  of  Cretan  civilization  can  lx>  traced  from  the  Neolithic  nge, 
coeval  with  the  pre-dynastic  period  in  ftgypt,  and  it**  chief  development  took 
place  between  c.  3000  and  HOC  ».  o.,  according  to  the  eHtimate  uf  KVIUIM. 
The  Mycenaean  culture  of  Europe  wa«  cwval  with  th<»  latU»r  part  of  thin 
period  only,  and  flourished  c.  1800-1000  n.  o. 

The  most  important  of  these  excavation^  whicli  art»  Mtill  lx»ing  conu*t»cte<l 
by  the  British  at  Gnossos,  under  tho  HUporvwion  of  Mr.  Arthur  KVMIH,  lutvt^ 
laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  palace,  in  all  probability  identical  with  the 
Labyrinth  of  King  Minos.  It  wae  between  five  and  nix  wren  in  extent,  mul 
some  parts  of  it  were  four  storicH  high,  It  contam<*d  broatl  corridow,  Kpa- 
cious  courts,  open  galleries,  storerooma  for  great  vaw»n  for  uil  and  wli«% 
treasury  vaults,  and  a  mighty  throno  room  containing  the  oldeHt  throtw 
in  Europe,  all  grouped  about  a  groat  central  court.  Tho  walln  were  richly 
decorated  with  frescoes  showing  an  excellency  not  af$am  nttniiun!  in  Hclian 
unW  the  early  fifth  century.  One  of  tho  mowt  antoniMhing  fmtttn»H  of  thin 
mighty  palace  was  the  excellent  arrangement  of  no-called  modern  conveni- 
ences, —  bathrooms,  latrines  and  Hewcra.  The  excavation  of  tho  palueti  at 
Phaistos  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mand,  conducted  by  the  Italian  nnflw 
ologist,  Professor  Halbherr,  the  first  of  modern  archtt^ologihtH  to  nyHtctntit  Jcally 
explore  Crete,  revealed  a  palace  rather  Myecnman  in  dwmeter.  Very  intuit 
estag  excavations  wore  mado  under  the  supervWon  of  Wm  Harriet  A,  Hoyd, 

pl-?Tf^  ^  j?  th?  expenso  of  tho  A»ri«an  Exploration  Bcx'toty  of 
PMadelphia.    At  Gounua  they  laid  baw  a  quiot  country  town  of  Um  }x>ri<xl, 
a  Cretan  Pompeu,  as  it  has  boon  aptly  callod,  tho  inhabitant*  of  which,  judging 
from  easting  remwns;  .must  havo  boon  colcbratod  for  dutiful  pciUfiy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Crete  during  this  ancient  period  won*  a  branch  oftbe 

ft1  °f  the  QrookB'  "  not  tlm  ™m  «** 
Mowed  or  wow  ^^  wlth  «««».  ***> 
wewnot^ 


theory  coaming  the  inherout 
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NOTE  15  (to  page  257). 

The  excavations  at  Mycense  and  Tiryns  have  brought  to  light  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Greek 
orders.  The  columns  of  the  tomb  of  Atreus  (fig.  125,  p.  244)  contain  all  the 
elements  of  the  later  Doric  order  Although  the  shaft  tapers  downward 
instead  of  upward,  as  in  the  Doric  order,  this  circumstance  is  explained  by 
the  influence  of  a  wooden  model  The  necessity  for  the  change  to  an  upward 
taper  in  stone  architecture  is  apparent. 

The  theory  of  a  native  origin  of  the  Done  order  seems  the  more  reasonable 
as  all  the  elements  of  the  later  Greek  temple  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mycenaean 
house.  (Seo  Appendix,  note  17.)  The  isolated  use  of  the  so-called  proto- 
Doric  columns  in  the  rockcut  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  in  them  only,  seems  there- 
fore a  mere  coincidence  It  also  seems  likely  that  the  Ionic  ordei  originated 
among  those  peoples  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  most  highly  developed, 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Mmoi.  The  two  earliest  examples  of  an  Ionic  capital, 
those  from  Ephcsus  and  Naucratis,  antedate  by  seventy  years  the  columns  of 
the  great  hall  of  Pcrsepolis  (485  B  c ),  their  supposed  models.  The  Cor- 
inthian order  developed  later  than  the  others,  and  is  in  Greek  art  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Ionic,  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  independent  order. 

V 

j  NOTE  16  (to  page  267). 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthian  order  was  not  used  in  the 
larger  buildings  and  temples  by  the  Greeks  The  Tholos  of  Epidauros  was 
in  this  style,  and  Connthian  capitals  which  undoubtedly  supported  the 
roofs  of  temples  have  been  found  in  Asia  Minor  at  Euromus  (near  Yakli), 
Ancyra  and  Sagalassus.  Although  Cossutius,  the  architect  of  Antiochus  IV 
Kpiphanes.  who  designed  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  (B  c.  174),  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  its  capitals  are  of  Greek  workmanship,  Hellenic  rather  than  Roman 
examples.  The  six  taken  by  Sulla  B.  c.  82  to  Rome  became  models  of  the 
most  usual  Roman  type  of  the  order. 

NOTE  17  (to  page  269). 

The  prototype  of  tho  Greek  temple  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian, 
the  columnar  architecture  of  which  is  internal,  whereas  that  of  the  Greek 
temple  is  external.  The  researches  of  Dflrpfcld  and  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
have  shown  that  the  Mycencoan  house  contains  all  the  essential  elements  of 
the  Greek  temple*  It  consisted  of  a  rectangular  room,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  a  vestibule  or  portico  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  side  wall,  the  roof 
of  which  was  often  supported  by  pilastres  or  columns.  This  seems  certainly 
the  prototype  of  a  templum  in  antis,  from  which  other  forms  of  the  Greek 
temple  were  evolved. 

NOTB  18  (to  page  279). 

Similar  to  the  temples  and  standing  within  the  sacred  enclosure  were  the 
so-called  treasuries  of  the  different  Greek  cities.  They  were  built  by  the 
cities  which  took  part  in  the  national  games  held  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  Delos 
and  other  centres  of  Greek  life,  and  were  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
offerings,  arms  and  other  properties  of  their  builders.  The  largest  of  such 
treasuries  was  that  of  Gela,  uncovered  by  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia, 
the  chamber  of  which  measured  42  by  35  feet.  A  number  have  been  recently 
exhumed  by  the  French  at  Delphi  Especially  remarkable  was  the  treasury 
of  the  Syphnians  with  beautiful,  highly  colored  sculptural  decorations;  that 
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of  the  Athenians  also  with  fine  sculpture,  and  Mint  of  tho  CnidinnH  (c.  fWO  it  r.) 
•  represented  in  our  illustration  after  a  plastoi  restoration  no\\  in  tho  Iinuvtc. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  circular  votive  building  \\ilhin  the  wioiod 
walls  of  the  temple  enclosure,  such  u«  the  Phihppoion,  elected  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  at  Olympia  (c  33G  u  c ),  and  tho  Tholos  of  Kpidaiiroh  altrdmtod 
to  Polychtus  the  younger,  about  the  end  of  tho  iouHli  mituiy 

NOTE  19  (to  page  2*S1). 

Among  the  invaluable  results  of  tho  excavations  conducted  at  Dolphi  by 
the  French  School  of  Athens  was  tho  discovery  of  a  Uioutio  wit.lun  t.ho  lomplc 
enclosure,  which  is  one  of  tho  mont  boautilul  HpooimoiiH  o\Unt.  A  doNenp- 
tion  of  all  the  monuments  discovered  Avill  bo  found  in  tho  /«Vwi//<v*  <lc  hcl^hv 
by  M.  Homolle,  under  whose  supervision  tho  excavations  wore  made,  the 
plates  of  which  appeared  m  1902,  the  U>xl  being  still  in  court*1  of  publication, 

NOTK  20  (to  puge  JWW). 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tho  oluof  archii<»ct  und  not  i\  ily  of  Homo 
occurred  dunng  the  imporuil  poriod,  the  J-topublie  WUH  by  no  nionitN  w»  dovc»i<l 
of  monuments  or  magnificence  an  tho  Author  WOWH  to  think.  I^piM-iully 
since  the  second  century  u»  c,  the  increased  iniorooum*  \\ith  (»ro<«oo  hud 
strongly  influenced  Roman  architecture.  Tho  tomplo  of  Concord  tlated  from 
B  c  366,  and  the  original  tomplo  of  CiiHtor  and  Pollux  was  mippowd  to 
have  been  built  even  earlier,  B  o.  490,  its  renovation  hu\ing  taken  place  in 
B.  c  117.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  OapitolinuH  wan  built  uwlor  tho  Kopublio 
by  Sulla,  and  m  the  Tabularium,  perhaps  tiie  fineM/  inonuiucnt  built  uiulcr 
the  Republic,  the  Romans  had  already  learned  to  combine  the  native  arcndoH 
with  Greek  orders.  Among  tho  buHihoaH,  the  Porrm,  Acinilia,  Soinproniu, 
and  the  Opimia  dated  from  the  republican  period.  <Vrtainly  thoro  woro 
fewer  imposing  monuments  of  civic  gtoutncHH  than  iho  a<|u<kductH  which 
dotted  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  wliich  wero  nearly  nil  built  under  the 
Republic. 

NOTE  21  (to  page  312)- 

A  more  likely  theory,  hi  tho  Rditor'H  opinion,  in  tho  ono  which  dinoovow 
in  the  composite  order  an  evolution  of  tho  Ionic,  designed  to  give  it.  a  richer 
effect  The  traces  of  the  evolution  arc  found  in  tho  oarliowt  known  oxamplo 
of  the  Ionic  capital  (c.  550  B.  a),—- that  of  tho  templo  of  Apollo  at  Nuu- 
cratis,  which  possesses  a  netting  with  anthornion  folitigo,  Tho  perfection  «*f 
this  feature  is  to  be  found  in  tho  capitals  of  tho  lOrechthcum,  and  tho  tranw- 
tion  from  this  to  the  Corinthian  in  Hellenic  lands  i»  oany  to  conwivo.  Tiio 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Ausam  (Phrygia),  a  Greek  work  of  tho  find  wutury 
B.  c.,  possesses  an  actual  Composite  capital,  —  a  row  of  acanthun  loavon 
with  volutes  above. 

NOTE  22  (to  page  321). 

The  Author's  measurements  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  arc*  womewhat 
higher  than  those  usually  given  The  height  and  tho  diauiotor  of  tho  dome* 
are  now  generally  assumed  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and  tho  moatwnsmont 
is  estimated  at  142  feet,  or  142  feet  6  inches. 

NOTHJ  23  (to  page  346). 

The  Author's  opinion,  that  bad  taste  was  inseparable  from  everything 
Roman,  which  the  reader  before  this  has  undoubtedly  had  occasion  to  notice, 
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M  an  individual  one,  not  shared  by  most  scholars  and  architects  of  the  present 
day  Although  the  Romans  were  infenoi  to  the  Greeks  in  good  taste,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  decoration,  to  which  the  Author  here  refers,  they  never- 
theless achieved  excellent  and  tasteful  Jesuits  Their  monuments  of  the 
best  period,  had  more  survived,  would  probably  have  satisfied  the  most 
fastidious  of  modern  critics 


NOTE  24  (to  page  359). 

Most  fioholars  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  building  here  referred  to  was 
the  Nymphomm  of  the  Lioiman  guards  The  Emperor  Gallienus,  by  whom 
these  gardens  were  built,  belonged  to  the  Liciman  family. 

NOTE  25  (to  page  412). 

The  present  tendency  in  Germany  is  to  discriminate  very  sharply  between 
the  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  styles.  In  no 
reputable*  treatise  of  the  present  day  would  those  Rhenish  cathedrals  be 
claused  aa  anything  olae  but  Romanesque. 

NOTE  26  (to  page  422) 

Tho  full  title  of  De  Vogue's  excellent  work,  to  which  the  Author  so  fre- 
quently refers,  IH  La  Syria  Centralc*  architecture  civile  et  rehgieuse  (Pans, 
1800-1877)  The  latest  treatise  upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  an  American 
arclurolotfical  expedition  to  Syria  in  1899-1900,  is  one  of  the  publications 
of  this  expedition,  Architecture  and  Other  Arts  (Now  York,  1903),  by  Howard 
Crosby  Bxitler. 

NOTE  27  (to  page  440). 

A  highly  interesting  monograph  m  ICnglish  upon  the  church,  is  by  Lethaby 
and  SwamHon,  The  Church  of  Satieta  Sophia  (New  York,  1894). 

NOTE  28  (to  page  459). 

A  partial  result  of  their  labors  has  been  published  in  a  highly  interesting 
folio:  IJarneslcy  and  Schulta,  T/MJ  Monastery  of  St  Luke  of  Stins  (London, 
100 1). 

NOTW  29  (to  page  507). 

Thi»  in  the  proper  plaeo  to  note  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
baisiUca  in  the  atrium  of  the  Roman  IIOUHG,  carefully  elaborated  by  Dohio 
and  von  Bczold,  Die  christliche  Baukunst  dcs  Abcndlandes  (Stuttgart,  1892), 
Ir  02-79.  According  to  this  theory  the  most  usual  place  of  assembly  of 
early  Christiana  was  the  atrium  of  the  house  of  some  wealthy  member,  the 
forms  of  wMoh  they  naturally  imitated  when  they  had  opportunity  to  build 
houses  of  public  worship.  Tho  atrium  contains  in  germ  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  basilica,  the  cavcsdium  with  itw  row  of  columns  being  the 
nave  and  aisles,  the  ala  the  transepts,  the  tabhnum  the  apse,  and  the  table 
within,  upon  which  the  household  gods  stood,  the  altar  They  also  show 
the  development  of  the  roof  of  the  basilica  from  such  a  covering  over  the 
atrium,  as  used  in  more  northerly  climes.  Their  argument,  however,  is  not 
altogether  convincing,  and  Forgusson's  theory*  that  the  more  probable  origin 
of  the  Christian  basilica  is  to  be  found  m  the  Roman  public  basilica,  may  be 
said  still  to  hold  good. 
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NOTE  30  (to  page  515). 

The  Editor  has  taken  the  liberty  of  reducing  the  names  in  this  table  to  tho 
consistent  English  or  Italian  forms,  by  which  they  are  UKually  known.  Iho 
original  list  seemed  to  commingle,  without  apparent  reason,  English,  Italian 
and  French  forms. 

NOTE  31  (to  page  558). 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  path  of  tho  Teutonic  tribca,  except 
the  southernmost,  who  settled  m  Germany  was  up  tho  vnltoy  of  th<>  Dunubo 
and  thence  down  the  Rhine  It  lay  further  north,  and  their  migration  won, 
generally  speaking,  from  regions  to  the  east  of  their  ultimate  habitation. 
The  seats  which  they  held  in  Caesar's  time  were  not  materially  changed  during 
the  centimes  that  followed.  In  course  of  their  Htrugglefl  with  the  Romans 
and  as  a  result,  also,  of  internal  conflicts,  they  formed  larger  coiifeciprtilionH. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  tho  Alomanni  lived  along  the 
Rhine,  from  the  Main  to  tho  Alps,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Lech,  further  down 
*he  river  were  the  Burgundians  with  their  capital  at  WorniH,  and  tho  Hipurian 
Franks  with  Cologne  as  a  capital,  the  Salian  Franks  dwelt  along  tho  entuuneH 
of  the  river.  The  seats  of  the  Saxons  extended  from  tho  lOlbo  almost  to  the 
Rhine;  those  of  the  Thuringians  wore  to  tho  east  of  the  Franks  and  HaxonB, 
and  the  Bavarians  were  south  of  the  Danube,  to  the  oast  of  tho  Alomanni. 

NOTE  32  (to  page  582). 

Although  the  'term  Byzanto-Romanesque  in  a  correct  designation  for  tho 
architecture  of  Southern  Italy,  it  is  hardly  so  for  tho  Romanesque  of  Tuscany. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Byzantine  Emperor  contributed  treanuro  for  tho 
construction  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  docs  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
Byzantium  exercised  an  artistic  influence  upon  Tuscany.  Tho  MM  of  marblo 
incrustation,  which  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  Byzantine  influence,  acorns 
to  us  rather  a  feature  dependent  upon  local  conditions;  for  thoro  was  an 
abundance  of  colored  marble  in  Tuscany. 

The  chief  inspiration  of  this  stylo  (in  the  churches  of  Florence,  for  example) 
seems  rather  antique  than  Byzantine  art,  Apart  from  this,  tho  Romanesque 
of  Tuscany  has  other  features,  like  the  external  use  of  arcades,  which  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  the  remaining  Romanesque  stylos*  There  is  a  little  integral 
difference  between  the  styles  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  only  question 
being  one  of  preponderance  of  Saracenic,  Greek  or  Romanesque  elements. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  Author  has  treated  these  stylos  in  entirely 
different  sections  of  his  work. 

To  the  Editor  it  seems  that  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture  in  Italy 
is  best  subdivided  into  the  following  branches: 

(1)  The  Lombard  Romanesque  of  Northern  Italy. 

(2)  The  Tuscan  Romanesque,  with  chief  centres  at  Pisa  and  Florence. 

Its  influence  extended  throughout  Central  Italy  (except  Rome),  and 
into  Southern  Italy  and  Dalmatia. 

(3)  The  Venetian  Romanesque,  with  marked  Byzantine  influence,  but 

also  with  Lombard  features. 

(4)  The  mixed  style  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

1 

NOTE  38  (to  page  608). 

m    It  seems  rather  farfetched  to  identify  the  existence  of  QotUo  architecture 
in  Italy  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  there.    duetto  Florence 
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and  Orvicto  as  well  as  Ghibolline,  Siena  and  Milan,  built  cathedrals  in  this 
style.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  to  state  that  the  latter  party  represented  local 
independence  in  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Guelfic  party  which,  in 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  won  the  great  struggle  against  the  attempt  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors  to  weld  Italy  into  a  compact  homogeneous  kingdom. 

NOTE  34  (to  pages  616,  626) 

>  Recent  research  upon  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Milan  necessitates  a 
reviHion  of  the  Author's  account  of  the  history  of  these  edifices.  According 
to  Villani,  a  contempoiary,  the  building  of  the  former  was  decided  upon  in 
1294,  and  a  reliable  inscription  recorded  by  Vasan  recites  that  the  foundation 
stone  was  not  laid  until  1296.  The  necrology  of  the  cathedral  distinctly 
states  that  Arnolfo,  under  whom  the  work  was  begun,  died  on  March  8,  1302, 
not  in  1310,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  ground 
pkn  had  been  laid  out,  the  inner  wall  of  the  facade  was  completed,  and  two 
arcades  of  the  side  walls  next  to  the  fagade  had  probably  been  erected.  From 
then  until  1331  little  work  upon  the  cathedral  was  accomplished  In  the  last 
named  year  the  Guild  of  Wool  undertook  to  finance  the  construction,  and 
now  resources  speedily  became  available.  In  1334  Giotto,  by  virtue  of  his 
appointment  by  the  Signona  as  chief  architect  of  all  the  public  works  of 
Florence,  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  which  he  carried 
on  until  his  death,  January  8,  1337  It  is  not  certain,  as  has  been  frequently 
supposed,  that  he  designed  the  incrustation  of  the  two  arcades  above  men- 
tioned; hw  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Campanile  which,  indeed, 
remained  the  object  of  attention  until  its  completion  in  1557.  In  1555  work 
was  resumed  upon  the  cathedral:  Francesco  Talenti  received  a  commission 
for  a  plan  of  the  chapels  of  the  tribune,  and  for  changes  in  the  window  of 
the  nave,  and  in  1357  the  authorities  accepted  his  plan  for  a  much  enlarged 
church,  the  proportions  of  which  correspond  to  the  present  edifice.  During 
the  following  years  ho  and  Francesco  Giovanni  di  Lapo  figure  as  the  chief 
architects.  Tho  final  model  for  the  cathedral  was  submitted  in  1367  by  a 
cominiHHion  of  eight  artists  and  architects.  The  nave  was  completed  in  1378, 
the  piers  supporting  tho  cupola  in  1380,  the  great  arches  were  constructed 
from  1397-1400,  and  the  semi-cupolas  of  the  tribunes  were  finished  in  1421; 
in  tho  moanwliile  tho  drum  under  the  cupola  had  been  constructed.  The 
construction  of  the  cupola  itself,  under  tho  genial  guidance  of  Brunclleschi 
ban  often  been  described.  Recent  researches,  based  upon  documents  pub- 
lished by  Guasti  and  Froy,  assign  to  Lorenzo  Ghibcrti  a  more  important  share 
in  tho  work  (1421-1434),  than  other  modern  authorities,  following  the  state- 
ments of  Vaoari,  have  hitherto  supposed.  Frey  and  Wenz  consider  him 
equally  responsible  with  Brunelleschi  for  the  design  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  construction,  although  it  is  conceded  that  the  practical  super- 
vision of  tho  work  was  conducted  by  the  latter.  Consult  the  monographs 
entitled,  Santa  Maria  del  Fwre  by  Guasti  and  Cavalluci,  both  published  at 
Florence  (1887);  Wonz,  Die  Kuppel  des  Domes  Santa  Maria  del  Ftore  (Berlin 
dissertation,  1901). 

The  cathedral  of  Milan  was  not  begun  until  1386,  in  which  year  the  arch- 
bishop granted  indulgences  to  all  those  who  should  aid  in  the  work;  the 
Duke's  proclamation  Mowed  that  of  the  archbishop.  The  first  architects 
mentioned  are  Martino  Campione  and  Simone  d'  Orsegnigo  in  1387.  The 
first  foreign  master,  Nicolas  Bonneaventure,  was  summoned  from  Paris  in 
1389  to  be  chief  architect  of  the  catliedral  The  three  beautiful  windows 
in  the  choir  were  built  in  accordance  with  his  designs.  The  plans  of  the 
foreign  architects,  however,  were  always  submitted  to  a  commission  of  Italian 
architects  and  engineers,  —  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  interminable 
delays,  and  in  the  speedy  departure  of  the  architects.  In  1391  Heinrich. 
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von  Gmund  was  summoned  from  Germany  to  conduct  the  work,  but  do 
also  departed.  Although  his  design  was  much  commended,  it.  is  rrmneoiiN 
to  suppose  that  ho  designed  the  cathedral  in  itn  final  form.  In  I  .'KM  I'lrich 
von  Ensingen,  the  arclutect  of  Ulm  Minster,  \vtis  summoned,  and  in  UWi) 
Jean  Mignot  came  fiom  Pans  Among  the  architects  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  was  Johann  Nexempciger  (MXO)  and  Hrninante,  who  \\ns 
consulted,  1488-1490.  There  is  certainly  no  foundation  lor  the  Author'n 
statement  that  Brunellesciu  built  the  cupola  A  new  model  wits  constructed 
in  1492  by  Omodeo  of  Pavia,  and  Doicebuono  of  Milan,  nwnistcd  by  the  Siemuw 
master,  Francesco  di  Giorgio  In  tho  latter  part  of  the  M\(eenth  century 
the  interior  of  tho  cathedral  was  much  damaged  by  the1  lenwval  of  the  toinlm 
of  the  dukes  of  Milan  to  make  place  lor  tho  Uaroque  wide  altiiiK  of  Pelletfrino 
Tibaldi,  whose  design  for  the  facade  waH  completed  by  order  of  Napoleon  in 
1513  In  a  competition  held  in  1S01  for  the  erection  of  a  Mutable  (lothie 
facade  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Hientano,  a  Milimene  architect.  Kor  tho 
history  of  the  cathedral  consult  the  excellent  monograph  by  Boilo  (Milan, 
1889),  for  illustrations,  the  folios  of  Ghwlaiidi  (*&.,  no  date);  KoniUHHi 
(Milan,  1902). 


VOLUME  II. 

NOTE  1  (to  page  7). 

The  publications  from*  the  archive**  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  especially 
those  in  the  work  of  Guasti  (HCC  Volume  1,  Appendix,  note  IM),  whow  con- 
clusively that  the  Campamlo  wan  by  no  meniiH  completed  ut  the  time  of  Giotto1** 
death.  Hardly  more  than  the  firwt  ntory,  the  HculpturcH  of  which  were  carved 
after  Giotto's  designs  by  Andrea  Pisano,  could  have  been  finihhcd,  1  !c  \VUH  KUC- 
ceeded  in  1336  by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  was  deprived  of  bin  position  and  fol- 
lowed, probably  in  1349,  by  FranceHCO  Talenti.  Owing  to  internal  ditwumoiiH 
and  external  misfortunes  little  work  was  <lone  \i\nn\  the  Campanile  between 
1340  and  1350;  but  by  1357  niont  of  the  incrustation  wim  fininhKl,  The 
roof  was  not  added  until  1387.  It  is  impoHwbie  to  May  juHt  how  far  the  dchignn 
of  Giotto  were  followed  in  the  tower  (above  the  firnt  Htory)  an  it  now  MaiwJH. 
Consult  the  works  upon  tho  cathedral  of  Florence  cited  in  the  previous  noto 
and  Eunge,  D&r  Olockenthurm  von  Floreuz  (Berlin, 


NOO?B  2  (to  page  30,  37). 

The  church  of  St.  Anne,  now  thoroughly  renovated,  aervofl  an  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  French  Catholics  in  Jerusalem.  That  of  Abu  <)6Hh  in  like- 
wise in  possession  of  the  French  government  and  is  uncd  for  relif?iouH  purpOHCB. 

Nora  3  (to  page  57). 

Stained  glasses  are  rather  an  incident  than  the  principal  motive  of  th« 
Gothic  style.  Being  pre-eminently  a  constructive  system,  tho  chief  motive 
of  the  Gothic  is  to  be  found  in  the  concentration  of  straina  upon  the  pienra, 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  groined  vaulting  and  tho  pointed  arch.  The 
addition  of  the  flying  buttress  made  possible  a  still  greater  atrongth  of  the 
supports,  with  the  result  that  the  merest  shells  of  walls  were  sufficient.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  size  of  the  windows  increased  and  the  use  of  stained 
glasses  reached  its  bjgbest  point  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
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NOTE  4  (to  pages  48,  66). 

Thoro  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  interior  of  St  Front  was  ever  deco- 
rated with  mural  paintings,  in  fact,  judging  from  the  finish  of  the  interior, 
thin  wot ild  have  been  possible  only  in  the  cupola  What  the  original  archi- 
tect of  thiH  maivelous  building  aimed  at  was  not  so  much  polychromatic 
effect.  OH  what  the  Geimanti  call  Raumkunat,  that  is  to  say,  beauty  and  subtlety 
of  proportion,  and  in  this  lie  certainly  succeeded  to  the  highest  extent  The 
scholarly  resoaichcs  of  R.  P.  Spiers  confirm  Fergusson's  suppositions 
that  the  present  church  was  built  after  the  conflagration  of  1120  (Journal  of 
Me  Koyal  tiocitii/  of  HntiKh  Anhitecte,  3d  series,  vol  III,  1896).  He  shows 
that  it  was  not  mutated  from  St.  Mark's,  except  in  plan,  and  that  the  domes, 
built  in  a  mannei  peculiar  to  southern  Fiance,  were  in  no  sense  Byzantine, 
Consult  al«o  Itorlhclc,  m  Revue  de  I'art  chretienue,  4th  senes,  vol.  VI  (1895). 

NOTE  5  (to  page  73). 

Of  considerable  probability,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  been 
established,  is  tho  theoiy  of  Delno  and  von  Bczold,  tiiat  the  origin  of  the 
chovet  duteft  from  Carolmgian  times  A  semicircular  apse  terminating  in 
a  cluster  of  apuidiolcs  IH  a  feature  not  uncommon  in  the  Romanesque  of  northern 
Franco,  especially  in  churches  modeled  after  St  Remi  at  Rheims  The  bunal 
plaee  of  the  saint  was  m  tho  apse  of  tho  church,  and  in  order  to  provide  niches 
for  tho  sarcophagi  of  tho  distinguished  persons  who  wished  to  be  interred 
under  tho  name  roof,  a  series  of  apsidiolos  was  added  These  soon  developed 
into  chapels,  which  increase/I  in  HMO  with  the  desire  to  obtain  more  room  for 
the  clctgy.  Consult  Dohio  and  von  Bczold,  Dee  klrMiche  Baukunst  des 
AlwndUmh'Xi  I,  20 1-270  to  86-90,  von  Bezold,  CcntralUatt  der  Bauverwaltung, 
1880;  Itoliio,  ItepwtitorMM  fUr  KwuAwwtmaclMft,  1893. 

NOTE  0  (to  page  1 10). 

According  l<o  tho  system  of  nomenclature  now  generally  adopted,  tho 
Norman  stylo  of  architecture  cannot  proj>crly  bo  called  Gothic,  but  consti- 
tutoH  a  variety  of  tho  RomanoHque  It  l>elongs  chronologically  in  the  Roman- 
OHquo  epoch,  and  has  all  of  tho  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  stylo, 
such  an  tho  dependence  upon  the  solidity  of  the  walls  for  the  support  of  the 
vault,  and  the  consistent  UHO  of  tho  round  arch. 

NOTM  7  (to  page  212). 

Tho  history  of  architecture  from  Charles  tho  Great  to  tho  introduction  of 
tho  Gothic,  known  in  Germany  as  tho  Romanesque  epoch,  has  been  ably 
treated  by  Otto,  Geschichte  dcr  rowanwchen  Baukunst  in  Deutschland  (Leipzig, 
1874).  Along  with  Gothic  arcliitccturo  it  is  admirably  described  by 
Dohmo,  (tofichicktc  d«r  dcuMien  ftaukunnt  (Berlin,  1887),  and  by  Dehio  and 
von  Hossold,  KirMiche  Baukunst  den  Abendlandes,  frequently  cited  above;  the 
bitter  work  contains  excellent  illustrations  in  separate  folios.  For  illustra- 
tion* poo  also  Holler,  DenkmMer  d&r  dcutxchen  Baukunst,  2  vols.  (Leipzig, 
1821-1830);  E,  Forster,  same  title  (12  vols.,  Leipzig,  1853-1869). 

NOTE  8  (to  page  220). 

From  a  miniature  of  tho  eleventh  century,  representing  the  old  cathedral 
of  Cologne  (1814-1873),  as  well  as  from  descriptions,  it  is  certain  that  this 
church  was  a  double  apsed  basilica.  Compare  the  restoration  by  Essenwein, 
in  Hwffwh  far  Architecture,  part  II,  Di*  £aw*$e,  voL  III,  p.  135, 
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NOTE  9  (to  page  240). 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  Hupply  an  important  item  of  information 
not  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  in  coimwlion  with  the  late  Komanenquo 
architecture  m  Germany  there  occurred  a  very  remarkable  development,  of 
decorative  sculpture.  Although  the  churches  weie  not  adorned  with  Htirli 
forests  of  statues  aa  wore  lavished  upon  the  French  cathedrals,  the  AKUIVH 
were  equally  monumental,  presenting  a  rare  combination  of  naturalistic 
truth  with  calm,  idealistic  dignity.  Tho  seat  of  this  development  \vjis  tho 
ancient  duchy  of  Saxony,  cwpeeiaily  the  southern  proviwen,  and  also  in 
the  neighboring  Franconia.  Among  its  most  celebrated  moimments  are  t.ho 
pulpit  and  the  crucifixion  group  in  the  cathedral  of  Weichselburg,  the  golden 
portal  of  the  cathedral  at  Freiberg,  and  tho  beautiful  sUitues  of  the  founders 
and  of  religious  personalities  in  tho  cathedrals  of  Naumberg  and  Hamberff. 
This  development  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  celebrated 
monuments  dating  from  the  middle  and  latter  half. 

NOTM  10  (to  page  247). 

Although  no  satisfactory  monograph  of  this  great  church  haH  UH  yet  ap- 
peared, the  following  works  contribute  nomowhal  to  wipply  thw  want. 
Consult  Debey,  Die  Munsterkirche  wn  A  when  vntl  ihrc  Wirdtrturtthtttuny 
(Aix-la-Chapolie,  1851);  Bock,  Karl  dcx  Growm  Pfdzcapclh  wul  ihr&  Kuntf- 
sch&xe  (ft ,  1860-1867). 

NOTE  11  (to  page  255). 

The  porch  of  tho  monastery  o£  Lorsch  has  for  years  been  uwvl  na  a  chapel 
and  is  known  as  the  Michaelskapollo.  A  restoration  of  tho  ancient  Roman- 
esque basilica,  which  is  now  used  as  a  storeroom,  him  long  lnx»n  advocated. 
Consult  Adamy,  Die  frttrikische  Ttorltallc  wul  KLo&terkirche  zu  Lvrttch  (Darin* 
stadt,  1891). 

NOTBJ  12  (to  pagos  301,  335). 

It  would  seem  that  the  importance  and  tho  general  adoption  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Germany  are  rather  underestimated  in  tho  lexf.  Tako,  for 
example,  the  supposed  deficiency  in  civil  and  domestic  architecture  in  the 
pointed  style.  While  Germany  did  not  produce  townhalls  comparable  to  iha 
fine  cloth  and  guildhalls  of  Flanders  (as  indeed  did  no  other  Kurofwan  coun- 
try), she  was  by  no  means  as  deficient  in  civil  and  domestic  architecture  as 
the  Author's  narrative  indicates.  One  need  only  recall  Cawtlc  Marionburg, 
with  its  splendid  complex  of  civil  and  domestic  buildings;  tho  cafltleii  of 
Marienwerder  and  Heifeberg  in  East  Prussia,  Kartatein  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
Albrechtsburg  at  Meissen,  the  city  gates  at  Basel,  Labcck,  and  other  German 
places  The  Gothic  townhalla  of  Germany  compare  favorably  with  thwio 
of  other  European  countries ;  for  example,  those  of  Ratisbon,  MUnator, 
Hildesheun,  Halberstadt,  Lxlbeok  and  the  Artuahof  at  Dantaig.  Numeroiw* 
dwelling  houses  scattered  throughout  the  ancient  German  cities  show  that 
the  Gothic  forma  were  not  only  adopted  but  lingered  longer  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere.  Nuremberg  and  Bothenburg  on  tho  Tauber,  Ilildeaheim, 
Lubeck  and  other  North  German  cities  contain  numerous  examples. 

Similarly,  the  narrative  would  seem,  at  least  to  the  American  reader,  to 
place  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  English  architectural  development.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  statement  that  "during  the  Middle  Ages  architecture 
was  practised  in  England  with  even  greater  success  than  among  any  of  tho 
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contemporary  nations,"  and  that  "in  beauty  of  detail  and  elegance  of  pro- 
portion the  English  cathedrals  surpassed  their  rivals  "  Without  detracting 
from  the  importance  and  beauty  of  the  English  cathedrals  and  churches,  to 
American  cclitor  it  seems  that  these  Htatements  go  too  far.  It  could  hardly 
be  maintained,  for  example,  that  the  Anglo-Norman  style  surpassed  or  even 
equaled  the  Tiwcan  Romanesque  in  beauty  of  detail  or  elegance  of  proportion. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  decorative  achievements  of  the  English  Gothic 
surpasK  the  French,  they  certainly  did  not  produce  such  sculptures  as  those 
of  the  i>ortalH  of  the  Rhciinu  and  other  French  cathedrals,  and  the  painted 
glasses  of  the  latter  equaled  those  in  England.  From  a  structural  point  of 
view  the  English-Gothic  is  admittedly  inferior  to  the  French. 


NOTE  13  (to  page  345). 

Although  certain  advantages  are  undoubtedly  obtained  by  the  treatment 
of  Kngluth  Mediaeval  architecture  as  a  whole,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
tho  reader  that  it  is  composed  of  two  very  distinct  stylos  The  Norman 
stylo,  tho  system  of  which  depended  mainly  upon  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  walls,  was  a  branch  of  the  Romanesque,  and  it  should  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  styles  which  followed.  Their  system  was  pre-eminently 
a  constructive  one,  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  its  piers  and  buttresses, 
and  they  are  best  ('humified  together  a»  tho  English  Gothic,  forming  a  vanety 
of  tho  same  groat  stylo  that  dominated  Europe  during  this  epoch. 

NOTE  14  (to  page  462). 

The  danger  of  drawing  ethnological  conclusions  from  the  architectural 
development  of  a  nation  in  shown  by  tho  Author's  statement,  deducted  from 
tho  architectural  development  of  Spam,  that  the  Celtic  element  was  lacking 
in  the  HpaniBh  character.  AH  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion before  tho  Roman  conquest  was  composed  of  the  Celtiberi,  a  mixed  race 
of  GoltB  and  HXJIWUH,  who  inhabited  the  western  and  central  districts,  and 
tho  north  coant,  and  the  pure  Celtic  tnbcn  which  occupied  the  northwest.  The 
pure  Iberians  wore  restricted  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  eastern  coast. 


NOTE  15  (to  page  464). 

Tho  grand  scale  upon  which  this  work  was  undertaken  prevented  its  com- 
pletion, by  reason  of  the  great  expense  incurred.  Between  the  years  1859 
and  1881,  eighty-nine  numbers  were  published  in  largo  folio,  adorned  with 
every  jxjrfoction  of  the  printer's  art  and  reproductive  processes.  Had  the 
series  been  finished  in  tho  manner  proposed,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
eay  that  no  nation  would  have  possessed  its  equal  Unfortunately,  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  carried  out  presupposed  the  completion  of  the 
series;  BO  that  none  of  the  great  cathedrals  can  be  exhaustively  studied  from 
its  plates.  800  the  Author's  criticism,  p.  541,  note  1. 

Nora  16  (to  page  491). 

There  is  an  extended  history  and  description,  although  without  satisfac- 
tory illustrations,  of  tho  cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  second  volume  of  Sevitta 
monumental  y  artitOca,  by  Joa6  (testoeo  y  Perez,  3  vols.  (Seville,  1890-1891). 
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NOTE  17  (to  page  511)* 

The  literature  upon  PortuftuoHC  architecture  w  not  e\1onnivo  The  only 
/ailabie  general  works  are  RoczyiiHki,  7-tf.s  <trtx  <\n  IWutjul  (1811),  Vilheiui 
arbosa,  Monuments  dc  PattugtiL  (Lutlxm,  1880).  The  inoniiHleiy  of  Hiitnllui 
as  been  treated  by  Murphy  (1795),  and  do  Condeixu  (181W);  that,  of  Belom 
•y  Haupt  (1898) 

NOTE  18  (to  page  514). 

There  is  little  reason  to  Ixjliovo  that  the  Mohiimmedun  eonqueHt  of  Kgypt 
was  facihtatcd  by  the  presence  of  an  extensive  Arabic  population  then*. 
No  record  exists  of  their  immigration  under  Roman  or  Hymnline  mipreinwy, 
and  had  there  been  such  a  movement  the  imniif?runtH  would  have  Iwen  hpmlily 
absorbed,  as  were  the  SoimteH,  LybiiuiH,  Oreekn  and  KomunH  lx»foiv  them; 
for  few  nations  possessed  Hue.h  powers  of  auMinilation  iut  Kgypt  'Y\u*  wwy 
conquest  of  the  country  and  itH  adoption  of  Mohammedan  doctriwM  w<»r« 
chiefly  due  to  the  alliance  of  the  conquerors  with  the  dominant  Monophynitic 
sect,  which  welcomed  them  as  delivcrera  from  Ityssantine 


NOTB  19  (to  pago  683). 

The  early  accounts  of  the  hwtory  of  tho  Wf(»xican  p<*oplc»H  nn»  ho|K»l<»HHly 
legendary,  and  more  recent  research  noroHtiitateH  a  mmiifinilictn  of  tlio 
dates  given  in  the  text.  Tho  following  chronological  list  aonvHpumlH  more 
nearly  with  the  results  of  recent  nweareh: 

720  A  D  ,  probable  beginning  of  the  Toltee  migration  from  the  north, 
970,  arrival  of  the  Tolteen  in  Anahuac. 
1103,  overthrow  of  the  Toltee  power  by  the  OhichimeeoH.    The  Tolteca 

migrate  to  Yucatan  and   Guatemala,     (\intre  of  the  Chiciiimecu 

power  at  Tcxcoco. 
Early  twelfth  century,  appearance  of  firnt  Niilumil  trilx^H  in  northern 

Anahuac. 

1325,  Nahuatl  Aztecs  found  the  city  of  Mexico, 
1375,  beginning  of  Ajztcc  domination  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
Fifteenth  contury,  extenaion  of  tho  Aztoc  power  throughout  Moxiw,  into 

Guatemala  and  Yucatan. 
1502,  accession  of  Montozuma  II. 
1519,  arrival  of  Cortez. 

NOTK  20  (to  page  589). 

In  classifying  Mexico,  which  on  thi«  aide  of  tho  water  Is  oonwdom!  as 
belonging  to  North  America,  as  a  part  of  Central  America,  tho  author  UHOB  a 
distinctly  British  nomenclature. 

NOTE  21  (to  pago  593). 

The  problems  of  ancient  American  archeeology,  particukrly  Buch  an  belong 
to  the  domain  of  architecture,  have  as  yet  by  no  mc&nH  boon  Hatiafactorily 
solved.  Much  has,  however,  been  in  late  years  contributed  to  tho  uubjeet. 
Of  particular  importance,  both  as  regards  Mexico  and  Peru,  arc  the  researches 
of  Prof.  A.  F.  Adolphe  Bandelier,  which  have  appeared  in  the  publication!  of 
various  ethnological  institutions.  Those  of  Prof.  G.  Eduard  Seler,  al- 
though of  the  greatest  importance,  do  not  deal  with  architectural  subject*, 
For  the  architecture  of  Meadco  and  Central  America  we  cite  the  following 
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works:  Bandolier,  ftcport  of  an  Archaeological  Tour  in  Mexico  (Boston,  1884); 
Pufiafiol,  MmiuMenttto  del  artu  Mexicans  antiguo  (Berlin,  1890),  Maudslay, 
ttiotogicti  Ccntrali-Ameiicana ;  Arctucology  (London,  1897);  Johnson,  The 
Iluin*  of  Mitla,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (1904),  Reiss  and  Stubel, 
The  Necropolis  of  A  neon  in  Peru  (Berlin,  1880-1887),  Stubcl  and  Uhle,  Die 
Huinenstritle  von  Tiahuanaco  im  HoMande  des  alien  Peru  (Breslau,  1892). 

NOTE  22  (to  page  600). 

Lilco  the  history  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  that  of  the  Incas  is  very  legend- 
ary. Their  original  neatH  were  on  the  nhores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  whence  migrat- 
ing northward  they  conquered  Cuzco  at  a  very  early  pcnod.  The  figure  of 
Manco  Capac,  the  first  Inca,  and  youngest  son  of  the  solar  deity,  is  altogether 
legendary.  About  1200  A.  D  ,  their  career  of  conquest,  attended  by  its  re- 
markable social  and  political  organization  of  the  conquered  territories,  began. 
Under  Tupac  Inca  Yupauqui  (c.  1453),  thctr  dominion  occupied  the  chain 
of  the  Andew  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  iiver  Maule  in  Chih,  to  the  northern 
confines  of  Equodor.  The  zenith  of  their  power  was  attained  during  the 
reign  of  Eluayna-Capoc,  which  began  in  1475.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war 
botwcon  his  sonn  (1631)  Pizarro  arrived. 


